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DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, to wit: 

District Clerk's Office, 

be it REMEMBERED,thaton thcseventeenthday ofMarcli 
J L. J A. D, 1820, in the fiftieth year of the Independence of the United 
States of America, Samukl WAnKiiR, of the said District, has 
deposited in this office the title of a book, the right whereof he claims as 
Proprietor, ju the words following, to xoit : 

Elegant Extracts, or Useful and Entertaining Passages from the best 
English Authors and Translations ; principally designed for the use of young 
persons. Originally compiled by the Rev. Vicesimus Knox, D. D. a new 
Edition, embellished with elegant Engravings, prepared by James (J. 
Percival, in six volumes. Vol. 4. Epistles. 

In Conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, entitled 
« An Act for the encouragement of Learning, by securing the copies of maps, 
charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors of siudi copies, iliiring the 
times therein mentioned:’^ and also to an Act entitled “An Act sii})j)l(‘men- 
tary to an Act, entitled. An Act for the encouragement of learning, by se- 
curing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and projirietors 
of such copies during the times therein mentioned ; and extending the he- 
nefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching historical and 
other prints,” 

JNO. W. DAVIS, ^ Clfkof the District 
C oj Massachusetts. 
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SHKJtli^ I. 

FROM MRS. BLiZABET?itll^&iwWfO^ tADY liARY WORT- 
LEY MONTAGT/E, JOHNIoN, AND OTHERS. 

LETTER L ^ iw matrimony one finds va*iety 

m one* in the chafnning vicissitudes 
From Mrs, Elvzabeik id of 

tM Duchess of Dotilmd. „ ^ 

KnsiDg'tcHfay, tomorrow Bnarlmg.” 

Hatch, It, 1758. I, 

Madam, Then the luyprising and sudden 

Your grace's very enteftt^ing let- tljansformailon of the obserjuious and 
ter was sent to me at sw Wyndham ob^j^ient lover, to the graceful haugh- 
Knatchbuirs, where I have been tinesa and imperiousness of the com- 
about three weeks, and propose re- manding husband, must be so agree* 
turning Iq, Mount Morris in a few aM® ® metamorphosis as is not to be 
days. 1 am as angry as I dare be equalled in all Ovid’s collection, 
with your grace, that you did not send whei^ I do not remember a lamb’s be- 
any account of those charming fire- mg transformed into a bear. Your 
wrks, whicli 1 fancy were the pret- grace is ngb^h to be pitied, who has 
"iic&lThingb imaginable. I very much never 'isinewu the varieties Lmention, 
approve ^your love of variety in tn- but has found all the Mncenty of 
%s, and constancy in things of great- friendship, aiui complacency of a 
er moment. 1 think you have great lover in the sletw person ; and X am 
reason to call exchange robbery, sure my ip a most 

though the Common saying h to the ble man, im fohnd persoltf 
contrary. For my part, whc never who has takclh atvay that passion foap 
saw one man that I loved, 1 scarce changSb wlmAls the boast and lap* 
imagine I coujd be fond of a dozen, pi^^^ peoplo, Tray^toU 

and come iC that unreasonableness so my lord Wmm mSt I never heard 
ndici^ou&ly set forth in Hij^yto in of % a prophet in 

lUje Tempest ; at present I seldom foj t you I am not go- 
hke above six or eight at a time. I ing to tie tie Aisl knot you mention *• 
VoL. IV, Nos. 51 & 52. n 


ft B|.EQAI|0^&TL£S. [book t 

whenev^ I have of W Ijy^ we^foted your health , hut since 

a^all acquaint your tfVijwto m have had advice, there is one 

|$end you a dea^yi^Ota fif taken. As for me, 1 have 

'^auau with)^j|o0d«|uwiO^ A’I'aJijiowed the weight of an apothc- 

infanionpir At prestent inedicme; and what I am 

you what of aiUan 1 deaito, ^ better, except more patient and 

IS abovo t^n times as good as 1 iw )ui^|i^iUous, 1 know not. 1 liave 
serve; gratitude jisagreat virtue, learut if bear my mhrmities, and 
and I would have cause to be thank'^ pot to trust to the skill of piiysitiaus 
ful He should havu a great deal of for Ouring them. 1 endeavor to drink 
•lense and prudence to dh^eet and in-? deep of philosophy, and to be wise^ 
struct me^ much wit to (divert me, when I cannot bo merr), od'i.y when 
beauty to please me, good hupiour to T cannot be glad, (outent with what* 
indulge me in the right, and reprove cannot be mended, and patient wluie 
me gently when I am m the vrtoug ; theie is no redrei^b I'he mighty can 
mone} enough to afford me more thin do no more, and tlie wise seldom do 
I can want, and as much as I can as much. You see I am in tlu mam 
wish; and constancy to like me content with myself, though many 
long as other people do, that is, tiU would quarrel with such an insigmfi- 
my face is wrinkled by age, or scar- caitffc, idle, mconsistuit person, hut 
red by the small pox ; and after that I am resolved to make tlie b< bt of all 
1 shall expect only civility m the room circumstances around me, that tins 
of love, for as Mrs. Clive sings, short life may not be hall lost in 
' All l h )]( of moiul mm pains, ** well rtmemlKnno and apply- 

Isto lo\e me whilst he cm jljg necessity of dying IV- 

When I can meet all these things m twotn the pc nods of bnth and burial, 
a man above the trivial consideration I would lam insert a little happiness, 
of money, you may expect to hekr I a little pleasure , a little peat ( to-day 
am going to change the easv tran- is ours, ycshidsy is pist, to-monow 
quillity ol mind 1 enjoy at present, may nevtr comi I wondei people 
for a prospect ol happmf ts • lor 1 am can so much forget death, wJicn all 
like Pygmalion, in love wifli a pic- we see before us is hut suecessiuu ; 
turc of my own drawing, but I ncvci rnmutt succeeds to minute, stason 
saw an original like it m my hie , 1 to m isou, summci dies as winter 
hope whf 11 J do, 1 shall, as some po- comts IMie dial marks tjif change 
et says, find the statue warm. of Jioui, every night brings dtath-like 

J am, madam, your most obedient sleep, and morning ( ms a rt surrr c- 
humble servant, tion , y<t, whil< all tiicingis nnd d(- 

Eu7. Hi^inson. cays, wee \pecl no altc r it ion, un i])l to 
live, unrf idy to du , wt lost tl pu- 
s( nt and st f k tlu futuit , isk yiuc li for 
LETTER 11. vvliat wc have not, think Pinvidoiict 

but little for what vve have , our youth 
rrom Mrs. EhzaheihMmtagv to the has no joy. our middle age no quiet, 
Duche$s ^dd age no ease, no mduJgfme, 

cireinony is the tyrant of tins day, 
w— 1738 fashion of thi other, business of the 
Madam, , next Little is allowed to Ircedom, 

Aa yout grace my pea^ie happiness, and contemplation, the 

of mmd, you will gW id hear I adoration of our Creator, the admi- 
am not so angry as I was. I own I ration of his works, and the mspec 
was much moved in spirit at hearing tion of ourselves. But why should I 
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trotjblife^ your grace with theses heVer venture to Attack hkr 

tions. What my little Jn;? \ it i^ tl^ sWeet 

can suggest, you must kniiW bei|e^ii anS the off- 

what my short experience has shoWm |§p0<litatloh ; the disease' of 

you must have better obj^irtedv jf not the oliiid of 

am sure any thhig is mores 1 am afraid 

blc to you than news fithdilfeiiripli^ l|i.atf' ^^*lhe gayeties of - the place,, 
ments, so I always ^ive your grace and thle Sphitaihewater^ give, I shall 
the present thoughts nf itiy heart, i; tc't^rfoet »o and open my 
beg my compliments to iady Ox&lTdV' mputh and evapotate. I wish you 
who I hope is better. ‘ ' ■ dnd his grace much comfort, and la- 

I am, ipadam, your grace's most dy Bell much joy qw the occasion 
obedient servanti E. Robinson, of Her nlartiage. I imagine she only 

waits ahe writings. Lawyers, 

, . who live by delay, do not consider it 

LETTER ttl. is often tjfie death of love. They 

would rather break an impatient lov- 
From Mrs. EUzuheth Mpntctgu to the heart, than make a flaw in the 
JDuchess of Portlcaid. . writings. Then they think of the 

C ture, and separation of the tur- 
who think they can never part 
Madam, " ^ [froiii, or survive each other ; at last 

It is extremely good of your grace they are convinced they loved, but 
to continue to, make me happy at a the lawyer reasoned. Your grace, 
time when I can neither see lior by experience, knows what makes 
hear from you. I should have written matrimony happy; from observation 
upon my leaving lady Knatchbull's, I ean tell what makes il miserable, 
but the country and the head*a*che Btil I can define matrimonial happi- 
arc certainly the worst correspond- ness only like wit, by negatives : 'tis 
erits, as well as the dullest compa- not kissing, that’s too sweet ; ’tis 
nions, in the world. I have promised not scolding, that’s too sour ; ’tis not 
continually to trouble you 'no more, railtery, that’s loo bitter ; nor the 
having exhausted all my epistolary coiUinual shuttlecock of reply, for 
matter ; but 1 cannot help expressing that’s too tart. In short, I hardly 
my gratitude to ray lord duke, wlio khow how to season it to my taste ; 
is certainly a person of indefatigable but I would neither have it tart, nor 
good nature. I hope soon to have mau^kishly sweet. I should not like 
the pleasure of seeing you in my way to live upon metheglin or verjuice : 
to Ba th, and beg you will give orders and tben^^r that agreeable variety 
porter to admit me : for if not, of ** sometimes my plague, some- 
as 1 am^grown thin since my indis- times my darting,” it would be worse 
position, he will Hunk it is rny ghost than any thing ; for ^ recollection 
and shut the door ; and if you should would never S|^r one either entirely 
altorwards read in your visiting book, to love then^iWiiftj^'fOod, or liAte them 
Miss Robinson from the shades be- when badisift^ifelifeypyour^ will 
low, you will guess the meaning of easily suppose I am not a little pleas- 
it ; but remember I am not going to ed at .escaj^ag the stupiditypf a win- 
be dipt in Lethe, but the Bath water, ter * in th^^Pljtry. 1 have heard 
I shall stay* but a few days in town, pimple. of being 

and then proceed with my father and as me^ ' but for my 

dMpother to the waters of life and re- part I do not Sip* the joy of being 
covery. My papa’s chimney-corner habitant of thh^i^e side with them. 
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in very good, spirits here, and 
shb-uld be so were I in adcsWt; 1 
borrow Irom the the happiness 

I expect ; and from the pa^t, by re- 
collection/bring it back to the present. 
I can sit and live over those hours.;l 
^ passed so pleasantly with yon when I 
was in town, and in hope edj<^y those 
I may have the ploasarc of passing 
with you again. I was a month at 
Ilatch^ where the good humour of the 
iaiiiily makes every thing agreeable ; 
we liad great variety in the house : 
children in cradles, and old Women 
in elbow chairs. I think the family 
may be looked upon like the three 
tenses, tlic prc'scut, past, and future. 
I am very glad to hear the marquis 
and the little ladies are well ; I beg 
my compliments to his gra^.e. The 
hour for ghosts to rest is come, so I 
must vanish ; I shall appear again in 
a white shoot of paper ore long ; but 
what can I write from a place where 
I know nothing but that I am, your 
grace’s humble servant, 

E. Robinson. 


LETTER IV, 

From Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu to the 
Duchess of Fort land. 

1739. 

Madam, 

As 1 iiiuays accjuaint your grace 
with my motions from place to place, 
I think it memnbeut on jne to let 
you know I died Iasi Thursday : 
having that day expected tO hear of 
a certain duchess, and being disap- 
pointed, 1 fell into a' vexation, and 
from thcnco into a ^Jiiac^ria, aiui from 
that into a melap^Wy, a com- 
plicated et cdeiaftLud: so expired, 
and have since the Styx, 

thotigli 'Charon receive 

me into the boat, inquired 

into the cause 

jj^pon telling him it, he said, that la- 
dy had sent many lover^there by her 


iaPISTLES. f dock: v* 

CtUidty, but I was the fira|;j^riend 
Whib was despatched by her iiOglect. 
I diought it proper to acquaint you 
with my misfortune, and therefore 
called for the pen and ink Mrs. Rowe 
had used to write her Letters from 
the Dead to the Living, and consult- 
ed with the melancholy lovers you 
had sent there before tne, what I 
should say to you. One was for be- 
ginning, Obdurate fair ; one for ad- 
dressing you in metre ; another in 
metaphor ; but I found these lovers 
so sublime a set of gliosts, that their 
atlvice was of no service to me, so T 
applied to the other inhabitants of 
Erebus, l.went to Ixion for coun- 
sel ; but his head was so giddy with 
turning, he could not give me a st<’ady 
ophlion ; Sisyphus was so much out 
of breath with walking up liill he 
could not make me an answer. 1'aii- 
talus W’as so dry he could not speak 
to be understood; and Ihomet lieu's 
had such a gnawing *ai liis stomach 
he could not attend to wliat I 'said. 
Presently alter I nnl Eiirydice, who 
asked me if I could sing a tune, for 
Pluto had a viTy good ear, and i 
might release her for ever, for though 

Fate bad fa<t txnuid bci . 

With Styx unit round hor, 

a viotoriouv/' 

1 told her I Inid no voict , 1ml that 
tliere was one lady VV^alliiriifijivl in 
the other world, wiio could hiug and 
piny like her own Orplieit.'., lint rhal 
t hoiked sliO \vonld not conn' t bill ter 
a gi(‘at whi)(\ ’'Die Fnjal »^‘i.^tees 
said tiuw had imudi fnu' tluy- i e- 
spin for bm yet, and itind'./iu 5'iu- 
rvhc.c mu.^t wail i^vith pailenec'. — 
Charon says tiic packet-boal is re;n<K 
and ghosts will uol wait, so 1 
|tiilve my h'lLve of you to my grt'al 
hgrief; ibr, as Hays m the Koju'ai.sat 
sav:-,, ghosts are not obiijoal to s])eak 
sense, J could have a<id(Hl a gieat 
deal more. Pluto gj^es los s('n ice, 
and ProserpiiK* is your humhle ser- 
vam. We Ii\e liere very elegant ly^:^ 
we dine upon CvSsence like the dulm 
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of Ne|g^stle ; we eat and drink, the 
soul spirit of every things#© 
are all thin and well-shaped, but what 
most surprised me was to see sir 
Jlobert*^ustiii,'^ who arrived* here 
when I did, a perfect shadow; in- 
deed I was n^t so much amazed 
that he had gone the w'ay of all desh, 
as to meet him in the state of all spi- 
rit. At first I took him for sir — 

lus cousin ; but upon hearing him 
soy liovv many ton he was shrunk in 
circumference, f easily found him 
out. f shall wait })atiently till our 
packet wafts me a letter from your 
grace : being now divested of passion, 
f can, as a ghost, stay a post or two 
under your neglect, though^ flesh 
und blood could not bear it. All 
that remains of me is your faitlifu^ 
shade, E. Robinson. 

P. 8. Pray Jay up my letter W'here 
it cannot hear the cock crow, or it 
will vanish, having died a maid. — 
Tlier(‘ are a great many apes who 
were beans in your world, »nd I have 
a promise of three ‘more who made a 
fine figure at the last birth-day, but 
cannot outlive the winter. 

‘Written from Pluto’s palace by 
darkness visible. 


LETTER V. 

/'Vom A//\s. Elizahcth Montagu iothc 
D/irhess of Portland. 

ISaih, Jan 30, 1740 

'>'^d:im, 

j It i^,s^ud, Expectation enliances 
I t)ie value of a pleasure. I think 
\our letters u ant notliing to add to 
fbc satjslaction they give, and I 
U(jidd not have your grace take the 
met bod of dtday to give n zest to your 
lavuurs : Jjowevei , your letter did give 
me the greaU‘st pleasure; I must 
have been sunk in insensibility if it 
had not made me happy. 1 have long 

** A very fat man 
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been convinced it was in your power 
to give me happiness, and 1 shall be- 
gin to think ne||th *too, for I have 
been much be]tto ever since I receive 
ed it# I hope the duke is entirely 
yvelj of his new disorder; I am sure 
his grace Avill never have it much, 
for it is a distemper always accompa- 
nied by peevishness ; and as he has 
not the smallest grain of that in his 
composition, he can never have a 
constitution troubled with tlie gout. 
What will this world come to now 
duchesses drink gin and frequent 
fairs ! I am afraid your gentlemen 
did not pledge you, or they might 
havd resisted tlic frost and fatigue by 
the strength ’of that comfortable li- 
quor, I want numb to know whether 
your grace got a ridt* in tlie flying 
coach, which is part of tb(‘ diversion 
of a fair. 1 am much rddiged to you 
for wisliing me of the party ; I should 
have liked it extvenifdy. When you 
go again.'pray bewaui of a thaw, lest 
you should meet uith your final disso- 
lution. Lady Ih rkshiri*., ilJrs. Cire- 
•ville, and her daughter, called upon 
me yesteyday. Every body takes pity 
on me now I am confined so much. 

J am much oliligt'd to yoTir grace for 
ibrming sc 1 lemes ibr me. I f any cas- 
tles come to my shati*. tliey must be 
airy ones, for J h ive no materials to 
build them oiitrrra frnta. 1 am not 
a good chimerical atciiitect : and be- 
sides, f would rather dwell tliis sum- 
mer in a siniJl room in a certain no- 
ble mansion near O’errard’s Cross, 
than in the most spacious building I 
could have. I slialJ not be trtiubJe- 
some to you in town ; for our slay liere 
will be so long, that our family will 
liardly go dpv^ fill the cMid of May. I 
have many say wJiiCh can be 

conveyed to your knowledge by no 
way but through your ear. The time ' 
will cbme shall meet at Phi- { 

li|^i. Tihfil^ili^ugli swift, seems slow , 

‘ while its progress is toward sour wish- [ 
es ; , if I was at 'Ihe old gentleman*^ 
elbow 1 sliould shake his hour-glass/ 
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to hasten the arrival of Ap^U* 

I am impatient ypat I 
help wonde4#;;ijiM 
■'think it 

lovers to ■ 

lat^ both !^aoe md time to ipake j 

lovers happy* ^ For my part, IJiav^^ 
wishe^ifiiiiihe 'm reasonable p^ 
sion of fii6a|dship, tho libiis' of the 
three months, and at Mat as many 
counties, that we might be together. 

* If love, like faith, cotild remove 
' mountains, you M^oiild seo me^^with 
you by to-morrow morriing » except 
the humorous lieutenant, no one was 
ever so much in love with one ofj 
! their own sex, as I am with your 
^ grace. If 1 should ever be half as 
much enaTiioured of one of the Other, 
wliat will become of me in this world, 


was caught im||| trap, 
descmided, ghost-like, vSer the 
e: I JStney he called out, Fight, 
it I With as much solemnity as 
let*a ghost cri^ji^ SWfear ! I 
this practical wit is a little dan- 

S irduh; I hope a law will be made, 
at^ no man shdl^i^ b^ witty upon 
snibther tintp h^ fetches blood, or un- 


furniflhes br 'fires a house, for the 
jest’s I sake ? for really it becomes 
necessary U> restrain the active ge- 
nius ofonr youths; and especially 
it shall be ordered, that no person 
be witty if they caiinotpay damages, 
and that uipawful jests, be 

forborne.— With compliments to my 
lord dnke I take my leave. I am, 
mad^ii, your grace’s, &:.c. 

V. , E. Robinson. 


** 'Vhero siglift and tears are biHiffht lUfid ^old, 
And love is made but to I'c told ?” ' . 

While Hymen holds by Mammon’s 
charter, my affections would assur- 
edly be slighted, having nothing but 
myself in the scale, and some few 
vanities that make me light. What 
is a woman without gold or fee-sitn- 
j pie ? A toy while she is young, and 
j a trifle when she is old. Jewels of 
j the first water are good for nothing 
f till they are set : but as for us who 
arc no brilliants, we are nobody’s 
money till we have a foil, and are 
encompassed with the precious me- 
tal, As for the intrinsic value of a 
woman, few know it, and nobody 
cares. Lord Fop]>ington appraised 
all the female virtues, and b<>ttght 
them in under a 1000/. sterling ; and 
the whole sex have agreed that no 
one better understood the value of 
womankind. I the heroic 

louse; 
break 

_iy the 

image '^f themseiv^i^peati»g the 
a.ct 9 rs off the va- 

Ipfous enterpri^. 

when tie dern^dbhe^fn^^ip^l^^ 
^lear one of trie geiilienjen 



LETTER VI. 


Fror^ Mrs, Elizabeth Montagu to 
Mi$$ S, Robinson, 

t 

Whitehall,—— 


Dear sister, 

I PROPOSE to entertain you with 
some poetry, therefore you wdll ex- 
cuse a lack of prose for tliis post. 
I am pretty W'ell in healtli, but at this 
present instant not in high spirits ; a 
key below .impertinence and talka- 
tiveness. However the Muses, fan- 
ladies, and Mr. Lyttleton, a fine gen- 
tleman, will entertain you more agree- 
ably. The verses were written at 
lofd Westmoreland’s: 1 think ,tb^v 
are pretty. Either 1 am verv^partial 
to the writer, or Mr. Lytthjtoii has 
something of an elegance in all his 
compositions, let the subject be ever 
so trifling. I belhr. what he says in 
praise of solitude and the country is 
to please Apdio, who, of all employ- 
ments, preferred that of a shepherd. 
To Juno he puts up petitions of more 
pride and ambition ; and from Mi- 
flerva he has not unsuccessfully asked 
wisdom and the' arts of policy. Hap- 
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py geiiiuji that 

ratioiRt ev^ry^ streajr)ti»y.»ijd' ' \ '■ ^ ^ 

similes with every noseg^'^ . ' ' 

Doee, ilie^ worM> wanO^e^ , peefe^i to the 

or do t#ie' Want strafe 

the St— nes mh^^hfeirea^^/atototJp .h 

tiply? No foRy^iinver ''hhcomee ;fik ' '' 

'tiact, foob i 

Mr,, S— r-'''baei4s^|lTO^,^nf^ ' 'k *■ , ' 

year;witha'ij^l)et^'lj^rfoeU€^jpt?^^ year grace'^ 

meal;*'''’ He'-.wiM' woeifity^go geaerally.; 

havii® been ja|^a#n^ and A dm^ than flattery. In the 

hb character 'Ja'neW/yafjiW^^i^lvl^ my heart, I am go- 

do not comprehend^ whit letter upon paper 

means by uieir ihtle,^to:)|' i^ but truth, 

had >aaid, their d|t%'etOi^ visit you in a 

been sotae/helpr'to .4hnlr ^^homytt ahdby the length of my 

But when: people iteyn, noli homeliness, I compli- 
for the necessary of Itfbj Jfvh# the opinion of your 

it thatith^y nan do withonrits pomp^jlhaymg two rare virtues, patience and 
mid superfluities ? Mr. B-r-*— caide humility, to endure and accept such 
up in the park to me to-day, and ask- ah ^«tie; I had the pleasure of my ^ 
ed me if 1 woujd ®ive A'" - — \ leav^'tb lord' duke’s letter yesterday ; all the 
beg my pardon, Tot that hd had c^det- <|oirten^ agreeable, and espc* 

ed him to do it ' ' I /d^t^d cMy ybui commands to write, though 

tell himthathe Was'-a^fas^ inmy CM>n-*t € just in the situation one 

tempt as he coiild vbe iri'tny ibrgive-^^ would ^ a correspondent. I wish 
ness, and that I had,f rather fjtot bo couM see the furniture of my 
troubled with him* I thought tW deak, which is all eaten by the 
valorous captain would pui^l^ upon fWprms^ r.?; My pen has w^erved the good 
his penitential^; and : if <dd mtlin for his accounts these forty 

sword was no sharper than ihbmtirp/ ye;a*f® ? loan hardly make it write 

and Ins courage no greater^'than;diis astiy thing but imprimis, item, ditto ; 
wit, the challenge wc^d dot be dan- if I would thank your grace for the 
gerous. But heisiijveU aware of obligations I have received, it 

If , ready to wu’ile a receipt in full ; or 
express that you have my 
If.rr , ,4 . ; giection and esteem, it is go- 

i really think this frightvWill gi^:%im for value received ; and 

a terror of steel, that" cnumerjite your fa- 

harcil\ endure the blade of 'Mf miifo in haste to run to the sum 

this twelve-month. 1 hop^iahis re- totali' '’^1 believe since the pen was 
peiitancc he wdll iw^ tiurn feb hand dipped in ijJtjWt never made a com- 
to commendation'^^’ ahi pliment^^oA™|^mployed to express 

not vexed "ft the. spattering '’W' Intone g^tf^pp»)dment ;^fv ftiend- 
abuse, 1 could never in the 

of his panegyric.'”' ' - to ’ibte, pounds, shil- 

The duchess has pre^nted me' f withil the 

with a very hne lace ' head and ruf*'^ 
fles. My duty to papa < and'’' 

ma. In great haste yours, \ vt^ry 
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droll ; if ii 

well as' a,nd!:]iji^ 

hero, 
but higb. 

than Iovv:,;;.rpife^^ba<^^^^ 

adinira^i^#4't'i|^®y"*^ . .. -<. 

both 


man thiit 

t lernau upon iiot he w,a» 

t^ick, and not lyipgTin<l>edj^i^pi;1^^^ 
he could sleep ; muat.be 

at the dinner and the. lovpe/pf; 
great. I wish lord hia^ abli! 

get the cholic with his yegbtibib 
ct; as it turns to vanityjmdwmdi m 
will be too much puffed up with 
1 cannot imagine, after this, how the 
doctor can ever dedicate a, book^itb 
the tluke of Newcastle, unJo^ iW 
says, as Pope does, that by various 
methods they aim at pra^sot and^ 
that ; 

'' I^ucullus, when frugality cookl csharai; 

Had roasted turnips in the Sabiri^ farm.^ 

.r. 

I believe many great men h&vo 
celebrated for their banquets^* bu|,bay 

lord li lias the honour of mug 

the hr St who ever recommoridod 
self to an author by his fasting. ,J 
had the pleasure yesterday of a Ipng 
Jelu^r from iny sister : her^ eyes are 
pcrjoctly well, but she has not made 
any use of them but in writing to 
me ; and, 1 must tell you, her € 9 ^ 
made her sitiej) her letter in yinM^^j 
for fear it should prove ai, mki: as. 
Pandora's present. The cautipn di^ 
verted me extremely, for |,^thqught 
the letter seemed as if it h|4MfS&n 
sent for a> broken foreheal^ My 


jh^ just lost herJittle,daugh- 
“ { anut^h^y accident. I know 
and. Mr^iiPriend^ tenderness to 
i’wcht^tto ihesjf will be extremely 
llred it it^ inS the aggravation of 
the common order of 


[ add much to the afflie- 


luamma ina« 
Wednesday, 
more mild I 
my sister, buti 
1 had the satisi 
my brother Robim 
he finds; great beni 
' waters 
f ^ 



to ex- 
be 
the 

I ; aip. ip ; 

^eipt 

,^‘'i^laf.idtlose''tthd-' 43 dlabub, or, for 

tT'eatiSe npop,, i^fJueaticm of tur- 
kays*-VAi^^^^»^d\;cat(p >ut- 

lerfiip^ilpjitl hare seen any pretty 

people upon 

kJl fo^ shelis, but 

h^^ynkyetgot any pretty ones: if 
Neptune knew your grace ivanted 
some^ he yould send his maids of 
Imnonr, theNeroidee,to I<mk for them, 
anfl JProteue v^ould tkke the shape of 
a shell,;in;|iopej8f of hatting a place in 
your grotto I mtead,^ the in- 
habitants of the deep whom they are 
for^ and assist me ; even 

iheljii^tlian will not be worse than 
thejun^if if he<^ts *be fish, he will 
give as then fi^ell^ lam sorry Mrs. 
Pendarvfeu^ nils left you for the sum^ 
mer; Dash too talks of departing; 
when theyvare gone London will lose 
much of its clouds' for you, and the 
country is not, delightful ; even 
this swoet.ti:mc#thi the fairest of the 
year, does mpt; disclose its beauties. 
Pray nurk^niy ^^^^pbments to my lord 
du^, and give.s, a thousand 
tSiS- doar iifie ones, and assurf^em 
f should bo glad to deliver th*.im my- 
self^ Xdiopo rMm. Pendarvis had a 
:4?oj4 me the beginning of 
ihis ;^ireek* Farewell, my., dear lady 
J&reweljl is the hardest 
word in our language, and to you I 
generally apeak it the last of a thou- 
sand. I am, dear madam, your 
moaft obliged servant, 

E. Robinson. 


visit 

her was 
jlo m©^ 
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LE3EJTER. yHI* ^ appetite to danger 

! " ’• - i' . V , ■: ■' . I en^de^TOured to 

Frm Mrs. it ‘is 

, > d4|ii'g^ be^’Dlii#^%Ort*‘ and 

,.v <^rr ', 'A}1 this 

®)und 

' ■ ■ Madam, *■’ «s the 

I HAO begun a lett^to ^totoWiais^' J>rinmpt%pnta tte^^«ither in the 
last post, but Wbiob erects the 

paiiy ; then 4M:;i tig^et ;haTOf helmet of the he- 
the hmnbk'aitiivjhtdet|'itil|feit%f^^ how 'gentle is the en-* 

whichAe the pretty man of 

resort; and wherb ^he high rnad- 

permit me to hero of renown! 

no cerem<mious^dnty toi,^b3^mi^#V trips the red-heeled shoe, 

do that I did not*!;- »^ Jto most perilous is the tread of ho- 

cation to ‘ leave But a-propos^ how do 

tertain— «:Wte)in ^ dtSixht beans like this scheme of 

boisterous, sea Oo the pretty crea- 

wife, most woudrcma civil/d:at%ht% mresf w otlior thing but 

and a very coxcombical p; the king, like to leave 

good captain is so htoStvaiid eo^lhe drawing-room and ridotto for 
lierce, a bai conscietme‘"a!dd trenches?* Should the 

courage cannot abide, Wpl j obancpof.war bring a slovenly corpse 

he has a good'tftlpi^lb^l^^ and their nobility, 

man that is^ not ttey abide it? — Dare they be- 
ahy man that te dead* andenemies Jiving ? 

self; he ©very'^wo^^f^i^^ .they will dieW a panic, and 

hot wrath, and Oyery cpj^rdpliki^ enemies* powder. Well, 

the times but t^^ai3^iy ta tbey-^arb proper gentlemen, heaven 

his public 

and angry will be safe enough, 

he thinks every ThOr father confessors will liave more 

tics who is not consciences to quiet, than the sur- 

he is not perversfe\ip||l^4^^^^^ gepUB will have wounds to dress; I 

tain is wwih'liii^l^^i^tiKn^tey a wager Flanders in- 

appear geMO'’Oom||tt^||dil^;1^ves‘'Or^Sbs,in4he christenings more than 
and wind, but on 'tw 4 ^A^y|jr(alet of the week. 1 am 

shore he seents a ^!^0e*s faithful and very affec- 

Sa,.?.- much fitter '10 E. Robinson. 

with thd^oarse Bt^as-in''^' win^y^'^'^v^' 
cav'ern, t\an to jOih in tho 'Whispers n i- 

of Zephyrus in Flo AmK^ymoon' . LB#f ER IX. 

of May. 1 

in the gardeif^lmt 3Iontagu to 

away the larfoand'i^htio^le^ti^&d' 

expected to see a il^ht Or seagulls ' ■ . ‘ 

hovering about him ; the'aiOpjWtnous '• ’• ' -4,1^ Worrll' JuneB, 1741. 

pewet found* him too mtiOh a water ; ■ 

animal for his acquaintaii0e,'i30id‘'ded >' able to, write 

,,,i^th terror. I was angry to . firid 'he* than h 

was envious of admiral Vernon ; butlhay^^,dbn^ : the kst time 
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wrote to you I wi^ myveys|P^lk»n imy :h?ive ro)i>%d of the hap- 

were ' vei*y, ' j, ,of their 

happy m nowJ^st thefe'^main- 

and they are 

in my the 

y0i;;.Bp' want 'and mean insi- 
ny daya,;!of'''’j6y/a.nd'' If they can 
xannoj5,;;;;^{»inf&v ^t'^ payihg^„vy>!p|l?^;, ho’W^'-many enemies 

sympathisi!ingWursnf^^l*ili'i^firiuoi|rW^?ffS^^ cope ’ with ! 

any misfortune that'tott^S'you..^ahi1|^ej^ii^^||'^^^ 
require. It will he igrealiV|joy:|jh,;m^^,j:W *the 

to hear you keep your 

Some degree recover the - broken 

pf mind '; indeed the best s^ia Many nn- 
^f nature require you should |ni3^^()uqw tjES .deprived 

|but, at the same time, all of-';their 

f and examples of fortune 

* that you should again be ^^iatioOsito Sup- 

i'The Jaw of nature is indiSpenS%yei: ati'd 

I tJie commands of necessity 0i^ay5(ddT? they, 

] able. A comparison is the 'h^easut^ 'friOpdritilp 

by which wc judge. ‘ Look- m 
misfortunes of others: the . prese^' 
public calamity Avill afford jUX-: 

amplesof unhappiness., of hazard, 

mothers have here lost the oni|f 

port of their age, and conifo|l 3 i;<Jpf';iijhie^"%e||,o^^ HotV 

their life: and'iiy the 

gcr whom they hoped to . ! Whe’re 

their sons were honoured./ and reasonable 
vanced by victory and triutnph,^'^y/3|jiiduK*^^^Si^& l^o- 

learned they were conquered somet^^ 

nmrtbercd, a sacrifice tb tteir-^un- zaJr^d^t.^^»™^o|[>r|d has "much of 
try ! — even thinks their death a fault ; feel it, and in 

and censure speaks so loudly of „the deif^h tho^O wiiom to 

action, the gentle voice of pity/dp^jjddl^l^' %^®|^||rouh|;'!^ye lived 
nut plead lor them ; this isinde^i a fcMr.'itJieir inter- 
death of horrors, when the, dst^ 'as we can, 

reflection, the comfort and ^'aa«&tanpe: ,s|fg|!^’^^^^l'^ and lengthen 

of friends, and the interposifl^j^ b^;|oy|j ; duty to 

repentance and prayers 

when religion and hope not, j^h- be guided ^ l^y 9^id 

courage, but terror dismay are .compaii;^i|^|ppe, and it. will seem 
on every side, with^P^^feand confu« ,oag|^^pni|^/ca ;, appear : “We 

sion, sad made 

there (for, bounded by a 

know the tendbri^;.||i^^™s:i'df ti^e slce^;;;4;mu^/?|Ld your grace adieu 
neaipitrelatbn) much^^|ipQ)pi€^^'th^ would choose, 

,df^ii^^p^rent that but lord E^kingham is just arrived, 

^many years, t|ie d^dttar will be upon table in a 

mppibut If I can keep my eyes in 
bi'ffiy condition, you shall heiP^ 
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from me constantly. 


REOEI«Ci 11 

Lady ; to have passed from 


I hope, is not entirely east dowh^: 

amj dear iriadam, ycSiif';|frace*9 md^4P^dife|®^'!"^l^^you,^Lnew' 


with, yi>u whuld ,ftot 

'fehipj'ffe^feShe maies'one taste' in 
its ^awfls^feetioji. I have great- 


iithful, 


obedientrthdst oldigdd, 
afFeotioitiate servant^ ' 

LETTfflt'ISS.^*' ■•':•■ 

li'', ' ’'U ;'*' I’ll';*; 

From Mrsl Elitaheth Me 
the Mm Mfi 



> itt these fine 
are hers; and 



‘ t delightful. 

'fb think ’1 have lost so 

iy/'i'iW! LiLtfSt'ia^ * 


snhshine in town. Society 


,, very proper for 

Bttbtrokte, ' sWitude and green trees 

Two so united;' Then the cart sdve 

shall not be "^^atatetf 


^cijr'WbWjji 

so, my good cons tot 
lata.tions frto'i'' 
leave of' out stoky ‘|n 
Monday morning, and bhanj^d^tlfe 
scone for ohe better suited tdrtie 
son. The agroeabte freedom 1 
in, and the rtita} beaud^ 


place, would pnfitode toi w^ 'ihi 
the plain^f Arcidia ;; fent ffoni^ 
nificence Of * th#"" bdildiiig^' 'uht,_ 
whose gildnd rooft J d^bll, 
pomp far beyond past'^iral. ' th 
thing I fall short of Chloe 
lis, t liavo 

guishing Corydon t<^ ^^h ^ jviih 
zephyrs, and compliitt ' to jthe'^ 
nniring brooks ; bUt are 

unnecessary to a hekrt' ftkei m and 
sudiciontly softonOtf tiJr fr to'dslip 
Here 1 know Mrs. l^rbin^ 8ihd you 
shake your heads, iihd ihitik fit lH^e 
hergeric a proper amuSemeM^' for the 
country ; but, in my opiniod^ftiodd- 
is f)referable to lovei, Tiie'fre- 
sencelW’ a friend is delightful, their 
absenci? supportable; 4nlS«acy with- 
out jealousy, and tondbrne^s f idiout 
wealeness, transports ^Withotil;"Wd- 
ness, mid ptefiiaure without satnky:-^ 
No fear that caprice should l^stroy 
what reason established; Imt even 
time, which perfects friendship, de- 
stroys lovCT I may now say this to 
yon, XV ho, from constant lovers, arebe- 
%^come faithful friends. I congratulate 


C(^ne in season, and Philomel 
'f' sweeter than Fa^in(^ll^. The 
of the field, and the birds of the 
V%re better company than the beau 
ik0kdo^ and a butterlly and a ruag- 
[pyd; ih my opinion, are at all times 
itltetter company than a fop or a cox- 
i^bmfe. It is the necessity of the one 
te |>b' *tnd of the other to cliat- 

wh folly and foppery are 
%! (^IldlceV my contempt must attend 
absurdity. I like an owl, very 
befter than an alderiiian ; a 
I better than a courtier ; and a 
hiMb:dHs‘mbt0 ^ than a fox- 
for a fox-hunter is only the 
followerfiof another creature’s in- 
sttotV '%bdi: is but a second instru' 
meut in' the important affiiir of kill- 
ing a fox. T could say a great deal 
mote of them, if supper was not rea- 
4y r/So leaving you to balance their 
and determine their sagacity, 
I mult * take my leave, only desiring 
liments to Mrs.^ Freind and 
►r; if at his years and wis- 
dom, tlungs ao trifling as women and 
complimentk can take any place in 



his remei 
from tl 
the 
bethefe 
he ^ the 
to Btillstifl 


Pray let me hear 
?>^half very soon; 
allowed to 
iil think in your family 
A letter directed 
Ijl^itird's bag, will 

woods. 
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find (tnu rejoioe your mvet foithfttl 
friend and afifectionate oouain, 

Eitiai. RontsaQfii* 


LETTER XL 

t 

From EUttsbtth t0 

the Rev* Dr. Shm^ Sfv* 

<5rc-t ^ 


Ro^* Sir, 

Yen; will perhaps think ihe rathier 
loo hasty in my congratuktidUls tf I 
w ish you joy of going to he mairfkd, 
wlicroas it is generally usnal to Stay 
till [leoplc really ar(‘ so before 
f('r to make oiir compliments, Btit 
joy is a very transitory thing; thel*e- 
fore I niTi willing to seize upon the 
fir.st occasion : and as I imagine 
you ari' glad you are going to he 
married, I u ish you joy of that glad^ 
ness ; for whether you will be glad 
alter you arc married is mOrn Uiau 
moital wight can determine; Oiid 
liaving pjojiared myself to r^joiae 
with you, f should be loth to defer 
writing till, ]>erhaps, you were become 
sorrow in! ; [ must therefore in pru- 
dence prevent your espousakj, 1 
would not have you imagine I shall 
treit ni*itMmony in a ludicrous Wtiaii- 
nei ; it i^ im})ossihle for a man, who, 
alas < Jins had I wo wives, to look upon 
It as a jest, or think it a light thing ; 
indeed it lias bevcral advantages 


over a bingle life. You, that have 
made many voyages, know that a 
temjiest ib better than a dead oalm ; 
and matrimony teaclies many excel- 
lent lesboiis, particularly patience and 
buhrnission, and hriii^ With it all the 
advantages of rcpro% tt|k|d tlie great 


Tim*- U ttor I »» opfirl^ > fnr 

find tn sotno ji oviotS^ Wplprodoj bu 

other date Up 

year eannoi In nscprtaiaedA JlW dole 1741, i 

ftddwl to tho iea4 i|f Of tip 

jMSp^onvinoDis wntten by 

and ficni tJio^avoHoi 

m ihe inslijxffdon, and ia/t tbO of 

lyjlfhosv nt PnnlaiiU and hf^fdeteiy 


S fit of remonstrances. These iu- 
4 are only temporal benefits;*— 
but besides, any wife will save you 
from purgatory* Und a diligent one 
wfll secure bcaveh to you. If you 
would atone for your sms, and do 
a work mto^t foif repentance, mar- 
tu* Some people wonder how Cu- 
pM Im been able to wound a per- 
son of your prowess; you, who wept 
not with the crocodile, listened not 
to tlie sirene, stared the basilisk in 
the kco, whistled to the rattlesnake, 
went to the masquerade with Frote- 
Ua> danced the hays with Scylla and 
Charybdis, taught the dog of the Nile 
to fetch and Carry, walked eheek-by- 
|(|wl with a Uotl, made ati intimacy 
Witlt a tiger* wrestled with a bear, 
adtf, in slmi^t* have livqd like an owl 
in the dei^ort* or a polioan in the wil- 
derncwss 5 after defying monsters sf) 
furious and fell, that you should hi* 
overcome by an arrow out of a httii* 
urchink quiver, is amazing ! Have 
you not beheld the muminie*^ of the 
boanteous Cleopatra, and of the fair 
consorts of the Ptofemie*:!, without 
one ahlotous bigh ! And now to fall 
a Wetim to a mere modern human 
Widow is most unworthy of you ! — 
What qualities has a woman, that you 
have not vanquished ’ ll(‘r tears are 
not more apt to betray tlian lho‘*e of 
tlie ctocodile, she is h.inllv as deceit- 
ful as the ^reti, less di^adly, 1 be- 
lieve, than the basilisk or latllesnake, 
scarce as changeable as Proteus, nor 
more dangerous than Scylla and Cha- 
ry bdis, as docile and foitiifuJ^44tr-'» 
dog of the Nile* sociable as hon, 
and mild, sure, as the Unvr ^ \h 
her cjualities are not moie deadly 
than those of the animals you have 
despised, what is it that has <‘on<|ner- 
ed}dut Can H be her beauty f — 

Is she as handsome as the empress 
of the woodfe ? as w’ell acconimodat- 
<‘d as the many-clmmbered sailor ? 
or as skilful as the nautilus f You 
will find many a creature by earth^^. 
air, and water, that is more bcaulifui 
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la 


than a woman, but md<^cd she m 
coin{^$ed ol all elements, and, I 

i \ 

Tit 9 f water, woiwaia, are man's niin 
And gretrt's my danger, 'fhoww Brum ** 

But you will toll me she has all the 
beautH s m nature utnted in her jw-, 
sou , as ivory in her forehead, di$r 
monels m hoi eyes, &o* 

** But ^heieN dw* sense, tUreirt oi mpt^. 
That teeth are pearl, ot hpn are opral T" 

If sho IS a dowdy," what can yod dp 
with htr ? If she is a beauty, what 
will she do for you 1 A tnm oi your 
prolession might know the hhes ef 
the held toil not, noithor do they 
spin if she is rich she wott't bny 
}ou, ilshe IS pool I dont sCo why 
should bonow you But I fm« 

I irn advising in vain, wlulo youi 
heirt, bkt a fritter, is hying lu fat 
in Cupids flames* How bad and 
vifik lb flesh’ tlse, sure, so much 
might have kept lu one little heart, 
had Cupid struck the leoji, or the 
me 1 UK lioly, I had not lapif uted , but 
tiue Juk FulstaAF, kind J*iek 
MafT, UK ny Jack Falstaff, J^pk 
Filstafl, beivan the foul fiend* 
call i< JVlaruige, bewarp ott’tl A^ 
uliat I hive advanced pfi the &do|ect 
ol mitniuony is absolutely unansw* r- 
dbk, 1 need not tell yon Wh^TC to di- 
1 eel a 1( tt< r for me, not wijl I, m my 
]»ndo, (h ( IdH M ho 1 atn that gne you 
this I \t( Ikut counsel , hut, that you 
m not d( sp in of knowing whorr 
to add ss youi thanks toi such au 
cxtiaonlln iry lav our, I Uill juomise, 
that lx Ion \on (md a courtier with- 
out (1( u It I patriot without spleen, 

> Idvvvn without quibble, a phiiOBO- 
ph(r uilhout pride,* a wit without 
vanit) a hxd without presumption, 
or any man without conceit, you 
di dl find tb( true name of your wcli- 
wisIk r and laithfui counsellor, 


1 H I^ETTEIl XIL 

Elizabeth Manifitgu to tin 
^ £ltM€kts$ of Porttm4% 

My and hand are too much 
yjd^rs to pc^r#t me to employ anotli- 
to dictate, or write to your grai c 
Wnen I am able to do it. 1 had i oui 
for which I am obliged to 
you , I feel all the sensibility ol 
plend^slbp when J icfl* ft you are un 
nappy, t hope my lord duki will 
havo no more of tlu oomph mt in Ins 
stomach. Lady Dx foi rl r( ill y k i lo w s 
her remedy, and 1 hopr }ou will jiri- 
yail upon her ladyship to to B ith 
t had not any lout i bom Di S^ndy^ 
but you know he has ilwiys i v< ry 
ileibous laboui wlu ii he poi s ol i b t 
tei. 1 wish In was wtlldf liMu (1 of 
thuSf. for i am iinpilK nt to Know my 
doom I whether 1 am to sit In if hlu 
on a moiiuiiH nt oi miy lx 
eilOWed, in my quondim ilmactu 
of K Fidget, 10 bustle into tli< bus- 
itliUg world. Mv appctitf foi the 
countiy IS satisfied, and 1 should like 
to SCO London fine town nn ind 
{shall be- a poor wih (}>itv, but ioi 
the l^lrse^it were mauh ii) lorsikin, 

Totmuatlu an ( nXnudin 1 
Bat when Icavp oi nth in t iki n 
I con t have auotl u is I n I 

the last line sets foitb the mchnchuly 
Circumstance. As foi nuTU lulus, 
tlje lo8& of a lover is nothing lot is 
Millamont says, OIK make's as miny 
as one pleases, and keips them as 
long dH one please s , but u ts worth 
w hile to takocare ot i go(xl husband, 
loi the y 1 irities I am 

pretty ww hi present, but T don’1 
much hUl 4hhli BOrt of couatitutioft. 
£ behove would not tell his 

wifo a secreUbr fear $he $hould go 
abroad to tcH It, apd, you know, he 
loves she should sit, like sober pus<» 
Ul <¥> tiffead all those vi ho 

> 
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would annoy >be me^is-ti’slat eoibt^ 

good thingis:d,n hia- th^^iiero 
I gueaa gidris^mfe ‘Worid, Knd' the’pliiloso- 

econ6«Jif t^Lt'hb' kebps ^ it 'f ■ praises the 

Iam^ma<i^, yourgra(deVftitllte||^^ and the pru- 

humble seiri'aSt,' feasts with 

LETTER'* of' the, critic; 

j r^i^'ds ^^a<^}b®dn1&j'and writes them ; 

From Mrs. Elizabeth |d ® receives 

Duchess of Pontt^S sh'bn it is 

' ■'' use'filC'it'is^^^ the ''very 

AHerUiorp^, had So- 

Madani, ' :'. ■ yw;aid''vanityj' sweet 

What prophets are my fears! they in his tsars 

whispered to me your grace was not! bf mbh-singets, 6r 

well, and 1 iind their suggestions he had; hbt then said 

true. Hard state of things, that Si|b ofll^hte ahd of mirth, 

may believe one’s fears, but cannot Vanity, and a good 

ly upon one’s hopes ! I, imagined coh- teeth, n^huld have taught him 

corn would have an ill effect on yoter thO ' ends ahd /purposes ^ pf ; laugh- 
constitution: I know you haVe:.tuat^ ihg, that feme ntdy be Squired by 
pledges in the hands of fate? andT it,/^hbre, like the proposal for the 
feared for you, and every 
was near and dear to you. ' 'Lfaiwl' ^4/;' 
sensible your regard and tendbrnp^^, T' 
for lady Oxford will' make ydu’'lih^j \ 

fer extremely when you see her would 

she has therefore a double portion that broad grin but 

my good wishes, on her oV?n. andl Ife' But vanity, proftta- 

your grace’s account. When tosi- Wo^aliiy; Was her bettor counsellor ; 
bihty of heart and head tnake^ou and aa She always imagined the heart 
feel all the outrages that fortune and pf a Ipyer’v^aa, oaught between her 
folly olfer, why do you not envy ,tlje tteeth^ ^I'Oandpt say his delay is an 
thoughtless giggle and' uhmoaildng ar^iiirtiem ofhe^ or his gal- 

smile ? “ In Folly’s cup still feugll^b bid she has him secure by an 

tlie bubble Joy.” Wisdorh^s chp^^ld pilfer}), that what is bred in the 
often dashed with sorrow, but bond wiH never out of the flesh, and 

penthe of stupidity is the only-^meitlih i^o. doubt but this love w^asbrej^in the 
cine of life ; fools neither 4*^ trou*^^ bfene, even ih the jaw-lK)i]p. No 
bled wdth fear nor doubt Whabdid wonder if ttUhe, weak man, issuhdu- 
the wisdom of the teach ed by ;that iveapon with w hich Sam- 

him? Verily, that, vanity sotf' -kiHed the mighty lion. Mr. 

and vexation pf 'Muttikgtt ', gpt '’^ell to London oii 
lesson fools ' for Monday night. ' I arn glad your face- 

they are of all yaiu. tious senator has gone to ParJiament, 

Aiid there is nPt gio a co^^^ where all his conversation will lie 
nion .to th^t aanUi whptf we yea, yea, and nay, nay ; and even of 

gp* &tbthe world Cometh evil sometimes. Time 

hind ; if not allow me to lengthen this^ 
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epistle with thing tme than ok]! 
siibter's ooitkplimente to grtush. 

I am, madam, youra, 

* ^)S. 9f. 

* 

LETTEHlJttt* 

if , » 

JFVmMri 

Dut^lmS of Puf^ihnd* 


Madatti, 

1 AM very mtj 1 hav«s wot 
ed t\l the lettota yw Mo 

so good as to to 
ceiv^ed tliom !|(wto h(*t Wft Itod, I 
ain depnvi^d (*( thoixu I aj^i ^4 to 
liPdr your apinta lOay 

Circling Joys dawee rouilul youjp 6re^ 
side, 

i 

With Sjwrt. tUAi w* JnWwt deO^ '>, 
And La^ghti^) , W>dm| both hkm^ 

toi life IS too Ahdrt to allow hf t«e- 
lancholy feats and carOs, 

wliub are apt to fill tfeo youthfUl 
time, wlitn wo are JittOst fof Imppi-* 
m sb. Age V ill hnng its sdletpn train 
of woe , let us tMc»tbte #rtinjt aJlj 
louth-^ gay company, smiljutg Jot^ 

( lje(rfaiMnth,and happy Hope; Ufw^ 
tally Hours come dancing along with 
then fill jnrtuei Pleasure; btlt itt 
ilu cvciiMio of our day they tread i 
hpi\v mciMiio dragging aitei t|(jtm 
\u ak Infirmity ami sad Regret, 

I ))o aiH fin tin >iid idle CPI o 
Ai 1 loul ts ol nioiU^ hiu , nUd d crlv dos(^WJ ** 

1 gri(\r ^\lulle\(r t think your miwd 
IS pnm^i; all infirmities and disea®* 
es ot the i) 0 (ly ire nothing compared 
to mguisli <u heail, I am now iii 
ilu liiirlu^i content my little Wo- 
thf I irc to go to Westminster as 
soon the holiddys are over, and 
ivliat adds still to mj pledsme m tins 
IS tint I icky V going is OMing to Mr 
Mont jgu ^ *iuti r( t s<ion for him with 
my fithci, who did not design his 
'nng to Wcstininstoi till next year* 


Ritecto»t: J5 

M new captain. I Would gi v e 
{% greabideal for a with your 

m^io hefas ^ ma poi/tiore Me 
M im tU0 dUe It would 
Jha^ibeen Sts^ange and unndturdl 
thing ^hat Dr* Sandys* iettei bhoUld 
have mi^arned ; my faith has sw al- 
lowed his advt<6e, and my throat Ins 

J dh; so t haVe enduied the country 
nd taken lus jdiybic, very unj) il ilabh* 
Amings both. 1 im pietty wc II, but I 
not like to sit hki puss in tlu coi- 
ner, all tho winter to watch what 
may prove a mou-io though f iin no 
mountain. 1 ainrepmcd Inly Km 
noul, and the young hdns, an wiih 
you. 1 cannot boistol the nnmlKis 
that adorn olir tin -side my sistn 
and 1 arc the pnmipai figure s’ Ix- 
sides, there is <i round tihlc, a squiu 
<ikreen, some books, and a work-bas- 
ket, with a smelling bottle uhen mo- 
rality grows mtisty, CK a m ixim snulls 
ton strong, as soim^lime ^ they will ni 
ahcieWt bpoke i h id a h iter to-day 
from Mr. Montaafii in winch he flat- 
ters me with the lieipe s of sc e ing him 
at Clinstmas. I hear your grace \ 
pOrtei says you will iiothaie Wtl- 
beck thfse tw-o months, and Hli is is 
no l)ing man. I know, lull vie II, 
bowevci he may dc nv }ou liy parce Is, 
he will not tlms in the gioss so, \ 
imagine, you will not he in Leindon 
tins age, which nnkes me moie con- 
tented with being m the countr> — 
My lady f'roakledom is croikmg on 
rtie banks of Styx, wlu ic , with ( c i- 
berus's barking mouths, and Tisi- 
phone’s Idle chevduu sh^ will make 
most pleasant melody • witli sue h a 
nmse inJiia ears how glad would Plu- 
to be if Orgbeus would gne him a 


tune onca^more I Lady Limerick, 
to town with Mi. 
Montagil* e^tcuse, that being 

ill, she h^d nibt been able to make 
me a visit. I guess It would raise 
great speculations why I was not 
oon^e and you been witluu 
. ^ countess had 

our \oungest, I believe, is,V? you, I malte 
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no d(mht I bear lord Cohham lail^ abicnds by deod^f of es« 

^ always w uh 


miWi 
w 


I hope, With km regtoj 
my lyott $ btit tbt *?^*« 

Time 13 a nioiuioh that 
as many SovOrcigu'^ do, to thf 
tion and detriment o( (heir 8a(:^<icta:' 
tlieielore to «^hnw my loyalty Kin^ 
Time, 1 must o1)e> lus minister, tiw^ 
hour, that comm luds my lettei beneOi 
My sist( f di sires her oamjdtments* 

T am, my deai lady duchess, yoUr 
most grateful and affi ctionatc 

D MoNfAnc 


LETTER XV. 

JHam J^h'y iJnahith Mont(i£(ii ip 
Mis Donnellan 

\ork, August 1744 
I AM now writing to you from the 
\or) ])ld(e from whence 1 began my 
journey of hie You will thirtb that 

J may fee I some nut asin<*SH on the re- 
il< Ltion of returuing to this pNiOe, af- 
ter sumany yi ars uidcniig tMough 
tile voild, \^ith so little improreinent 
and addition of nnrit, winch iS al! 
Ill It tiiiH lo i\ f s b( IhikI it. Too true 
it s tint rc fl< ction has gnin some 
pam, 'Hid <.ost nir isighortao; but i( 
IS some comfort tnat my blank page 
Ins not b(fn blotted with the Stains 
of \ ic( it any good deeds shall ever 
be wriftin there, they will be legi- 
ble and snfif r no various intf rpreta- 
tiofis even from critics Twenty- 
two ^ears and ten months ago I 
\\a> just the age my Son H now 
)n<? way through life will Ue throfrgh 
the higji roads of ambitlOto a id plei- 

sun lu will hardly pa^T#^nspotkcJ, 

but i hope, a travel- 
ler than I have my lit- 
tle patlu fP^OUut will 

ronjdW b)f hunt Alrt^eSfe, pray Ood 

fl( balance may bo 1 

lunMinnkjo/ 
heart end not giddi[ 
sm die St part of ink-g 



I, did a Inal) think*< it is no 
S JJUrfWtiJSuy t<!i be as inttocertt as 
fdllljt^'ptiA to be as fair Poor 
I rito, Aiay JUetoen protret him ’ 
I bb toay Oe of as contc uitd a 
d tbe ssdo age d bis mottii r : 
tbat lua obeenolncss too iniy 
aViaiB, BM Mm lofe of himsult. but 
%>«» me Basscasion of good and anii- 
iflMe frieiM9.* 1 wouia to this pul 
pose, Wish bifti as many brothers hut 
r tmve Stans private (ibjectious ansm^ 
itotti srif4ovei agauiat that aisii, so i 
w«l teaie rfiat to Ms Merit and dis- 
leertlttiijShi^ whtoh to me has aflst n 
IHJ»r dci»eat. I ottght to hav^ 
tiglilW you tS^re 1 came so ntai 
the end ofd^ jopmoj, but tve filii d 
!up0Ui tWhfith Seeing all thopU 
oe(>rtrt!tlliyyrttluntturiotwo, t1« hist 
wUs 'Oxfhl^ which you know so vv( 11 
I shaH'Biiy uothihg about it, nhr uould 
[the pwmit my grey goose (jmJl 
to describe thmr sacred haunt rioiu 
jthence wp^wejit io Stowe, of ivliu h 
so much ha« been said and wnth u 
i shall 0 % tell you how 1 was dit ct 
m by ihe gardens, cf wlu< h pi obi 
% nmthor Wtse nor jnosi wrmi 
would evtr mform you. It is mde i <1 
a punecly garden, more liki , J Im - 
lu ve, to that whcie the ^ap^( ni Kniji 
held dalliance with his fm I gvjitiui 
spobse, thintoPiradisi iislu 
ate the efietts of e\ptnM amltistr , 

I the objects you t?te au vaiu)ii 
the result is not vmety Loid C ol>- 
ham hais done by his g*!! den as knij^s 
do by then subjects, mad( f/jl< utm 
!by title and Hmhcial addition, \ h k 
nature made none, yet dto eih*i n is 
[aploajiangscerte, wlmie i pi liosojdiK 
mmd would enjoy full hippirn s ilji 
di'«apjM)inted ambitious soin< < m 
ilation. '^I'lie buildings an mni) 
of them censured b} < onnois f nr i 
bid howevn, tlini intlntim nil 
juscisgood, tiuy are, foi Hu mo I 
patt, atdn itr d to the im inor^ of thc^ 
Wise, the good md git it, fMluy 
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raise in the ambitious a noble emula- 
tion, in the humble a virtuous venera- 
tion : kinds of homage that mend the 
liearl that pays tliein. From Stowe 
we went to my brotlier Montagu's in 
Leicestershire, where we passed a 
week very agreeably. The next 

place we saw was T- ; the house 

is large, but the company it has of 
late received makes one see it with 
prejudice; the luxury of a hogstye 
must be disgustful ; indeed 1 W|i8 
glad to get out of the house, every 
creature in it, and every thing one 
saw was tlisjilcasing ; as to the park, 
it wants nature's cheerful livery, the 
spriglitly green ; the famous cascade 
did not please me, who have seen 
some made by the bounteous hand 
of Nature, to which man’s magnifi-| 
cence is poor and chetw^ Fromj 
hence we came to York, where wej 
have just been viewings the cathe-| 
dral ; of all the gothic buildings I 
ever saw, the most noble, taken to- 
getlifir, or considered in parts. Go-| 
liiic architecture, like gothic govern- 
ment, seems to make strength and 
power of resistance its chief pride ; 
Ibis noble cathedral looks as if it 
might defy the consuming power of 
all-devouring Time. We are to visit 
tlie line assembly room before we 
leaver York, which, 1 hear, is tuiltin 
th(* manner of an Egyptian hall, or 
bciii(|iieting-rnom. Dr. Shaw would 
tell us in what place Cleopatra would 
have chosen to sit. I must put an 
end to my letter, which has been 
sometliiiig in the stvle of the raree-i 
showma]<, “ you shall see what you| 
shall soe.n’ \ am, dear madam, your 
most .sin(|cr(i and faithful humble 
servaui, | E, Montagu. 

LETTER XVI. 

Lady M, \V. Montof^ne to tTi£ Coun- 
^tess of . 

Rotterdam, 3, O. S. 1716. 
^ I PLATTE K myself (dear sister) 
that I shall give you some pleasure 

VoL. IV. Nos. 51 52. 


M 

in Jetting you know that I have safe- 
ly passed the sea, lliough we had the 
ill i^rturie of a storm. We w(;re 
persuaded by the captain of the 
yacht to set out in a calm, and he 
pretended tliere w as nothing so easy 
as to tide it over ; but, after two days 
slowly moving, the wind blew' so 
hard, that none of the sailors could 
keep their feet, and w^e were ail Sun- 
day night tossed very handsomely, 
I never saw a man more frighted than 
the captain. For my part, I have been 
so lucky neither to sutler from fear 
nor sea-sickness ; though, l-contess, 
I was so impatient to sec myself 
once more upon dry land, tljat J 
would not stay till the yacht could 
get to Rotterdam, but went in the 
long-boat to Ilelvoetsluys, wdiere we 
had voiturcs to carry us to the JBriel. 
I was charmed with the neatness of 
that little town ; but my arrival at 
Rotterdam presented me a new sctuie 
of {dcasure. All the streets are pa\ ed 
with broad stones, and before many 
of the meanest artificer’s doors are 
placed seats of various coloured mar- 
bles, so neatly kepi, that, I’ll assure 
you, I walked almost all over the town 
yesterday, mcogrtiio, in my slippers, 
without receiving one spot of dirt ; 
and you may see the Dutch maids 
w^ashing the pavement of the stieet, 
with more apjdication tiian ouis do 
our bed-oharnbcrs. town seems 

so full of people, wuth such busy 
faces all in motion, tliat I can hardly 
fancy it is not some celebrated ihir ; 
but! see it is every day the iiime. 
It is certain no town can be more 
advantageously situated ior com- 
merce. Here are seven large canals, 
on wliich the mercliant ships come 
up to the very doors of their houses. 
"J’he shops and warehouses are of a 
surprising neatness and nnigni li- 
cence, filled with an incredible quan- 
tity of fine merchandize, and so 
much cheaper than what we see in 
England, that I have much ado to 
persuade myself that I am still so 
c 
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near it. Here is neither dirt nor beg- boats passing and repassing. Every 
gary to be seen. One is not shock-^ twenty paces gives you the prospect 
ed with those loathsome cripples, so of some villa, and every four hours 
common in London, nor teased with that of a large town, so surprisingly 
the importunity of idle fellows and neat, I am sure you would be charin- 
weuches, that choose to be nasty and ed with them. The place 1 am now 
lazy. The common servants and at is certainly one of the finest vil- 
little shop-women liere are more nice- Jages in the world. Ilcrehre se^ era! 
Jy clean thaji most of onr ladies, and s<juares finely built, and (what I 
tiic great variety of neat dresses (ev- think a particular beauty) the whole 
ery woman dressing her head after set with thick large trees. The 
her own fasliion) is an additional J/^or^-hout is, at the same time, tlio 
j>leasurc in seeing the town. You Hyde Park and Mall of the people 
see, lutherto, 1 make no complaints, of quality ; for they take the air in 
dear sister, and if f continue to like it both on foot and in coaches, 
travelling as wt'll as 1 do at j>resenU TJiere are shops for wafers, cool li- 
1 shall jiot reptmt my project. Jl quors, &c. I have been to see se- 
will go a great way in making voral of the most celebrated gardens, 
satistif'd with it, if it affords nm an but I will not tease you with their 
opportunity of entertaining you. But descriptions, f dare swear youtinnk 
it is not Irona Holland that you must my letter already long enough. But 
expect a disintt'resiiMl offer. J can 1 must not conclude Without begging 
write enoiigii in tlu^ style of Rotter- your pardon, for not obeying your 
dam, to tell you plainly, in one word, i commands, in sending the lace you 
til at [ expect nUiirns of ail the Lon- ordered mo. U])on my word, [ can 
don jKiWb. You see 1 have already yet find none, tliatis not dearer than 
learnt to make a good bargain, and you may buy it lu iioudon. If you 
that it is not for nothing I will so want any India goods, here are gr('at 
much as tell yon 1 am your affbclion- variety of penny w^orths, and 1 shall 
ate sister. follow your orders with great pleasure 

and exactness, being, dear madam» 

&.C. &/C. 

LETTER XVII. 

Lachf Mary TV. 3Iontag%ie LETTER XVlIl. 

io Mrs. S . 

Lady M. W, Mtmta^uc fo Mrs. S, C. 

n, O. B. 1716. 

I MAKK haste to tell you, de ar ina- Ninn?,tviien, A.mr* 13, o. s. 1716. 

dam, that after all the dreadful fa- I am extremely sorry, my dear S., 
tigues you threatened me with, I am that your fears of disohligijng your 
hitherto very well pleased with my relations, and their foai*- nor >oni 
jiiuniey. We take care ^o make health and safely, have luK^dercd me 
sm h sliort stages every day, that I from enjoying the liappin'^'jth of vour 
ratfer iancy myself upon parties of company, and you tiie ph^asurf' of a 
pleasure -^lan upon the road, and diverting jourriey. I receive, some 
sure aottiing can be more agreeable degree of mortification fiom every 
thaU’ t^'aveil'ng in Holland. The agreeable novt'Uy, or pleasiug pros- 
wL.jIc country appears a large gar- pect, by tiie rellection oi y()Ur hav- 
deu ; the roads aio well paved, shaded ing so unluckily missed the delight 
on each side witii rows of trees, and which I know it would have given ' 
bordered with large'' canalvS, full of you. If you were with me m tlii^ 
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town, you would be ready to expect 
to receive visits from your Notting- 
ham friends. No two places were 
ever more resembling ; one lias but 
to give the Maose the name of the 
’'J^ent, and there is no distinguish- 
ing the prospect. The houvses, like 
those of Nottingham, are built one 
above another, and arc intermixe4, 
in tlie same manner, with trees and 
gardens. The' tower, they call Ju- 
lius Cicsar’s, has the same situation 
with Nottingham Castle ; and I can- 
not liclp fancying I sec from it the 
Trent field, Adboulton, places so 
well known to us. It is true, the 
fortifications make a considerable 
difference. All the learned in the 
art of wax bestow great commenda- 
tions on tlumi ; for my part, that 
Ivuow nothing of the matter, 1 shall 
content myself with telling you, it 
is a very pretty walk on the ram- 
[)<arts, on which there is a tower, 
very deservedly called the Celvidere, 
wh(iro people go to drink cofibe, tea, 
and enjoy one of the finest pros- 
pects in the world. The public walks 
have no great beauty, but liie thick 
shade of the trees, which is solemnly] 
delightful. But 1 must not forgot to' 
take notice of the bridge, which ap- 
})eare(l very sin prising to me. It is 
brge enough to hold hundreds of 
men, with liorses and carriages. — 
Tlij'v give the valuci of an English 
two-pence to get upon it, and then 
away they go, bridge and all, to the 
oilier side of the river, witli so slow a 
motion, one is hardly sensible of any 
at all. I was yesterday at the French 
clmrch unW stared very much at their 
manner ot'|ervico. The parson clap- 
])ed on a I load-brimmed hat, in the 
ill St which gave him entirely 

tlie air of wliat d’ye call him, in Bar- 
tlioloinew fair, which he kept up by 
extraordinarv antic gestures, and 
pleaching much such stuff as t’other 
talked to the pup])ets. However, the 
•ongregation seemed to receive it with 
great devotion ; and I was informed, | 


by some of his flock, that he is a per- 
son of particular fame amongst them. 
I believe by this time you are as 
much'tired with my account of him, 
as, I was with his sermon ; but I am 
sure your brother will excuse a di- 
gression in favour of the church of 
England. You know, speaking dis- 
respectfully of the Calvinists, is the 
same thing as speaking honourably of 
the church. Adieu, my dear S., al- 
ways remember me, and be assured I 
can never forget you, &dc. &c. 


LETTER XIX. 

Lady M. JF. Blirntaguc to the 
Lady ■ — 

Cologne, Au^;;. 16, <) S, 1716. 

my lady could have any 

notion of the fatigues that i have sul- 
fered these two last days, 1 am sure 
she would own it a great proof of re- 
gard that. 1 now sit down to write to 
her. Wc hired horses from i\ime- 
guen hither, not having the conve- 
nicncy of the post, and found but vi'ry 
indifferent aixomniudations at Rein- 
berg, our first stage ; but it was no- 
thing to ‘what I sulTercd yiistorday. 
We were in hopes to rcacli (’ologne ; 
our horses tired at Stamel, three 
hours from it, wliere T was Ibrcf'fl to 
pass the night in my clothes, in a 
room not better than a hovel ; for 
though I have my bed with me, I 
liad no mind to undress wlicre the 
v/ind came from a thousand places. 
Wc left this wretched lodging at day 
break, and about six this morning, 
came safe here, wdiere I got immedi- 
ately into bed. I slept so well for three 
hours, that I found mysell’ perfect- 
ly recovered, and have had spirits 
enough to go and see all that is cu- 
rious in the town ; that is to say, the 
churches, for here is nothing else 
worth seeing. Tiffs is a very large 
town, but the most part of it is old 
built. The Jesuit’s church, which is 
c2 
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the neatest, was showed me, in a very 
complaisant manner, by a handsome 
young Jesuit ; who, not knowing 
who f was, took a liberty in his 
compliments and railleries, which 
very mucli diverted me, having never 
before seen any thing of that na^ 
lure. I could not enough admire; 
the magnificence of the altars, the 
rich images of the saints (all massy 
silver), and the enchasures of the 
relics, though I could not help mur- 
muring, in my heart, at the profusion 
of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, be- 
stowed on the adornment of rotten 
teetli and dirty rags. I own that Ij 
had wickedness enough to covet Sf. 
Ursula’s pearl necklace ; though jler- 
haps this was uo wickedness at ail, 
an unnge not being certainly one’s 
neighbour ; but 1 went yet farther, 
ami wished the wencli lierself con- 
verted into dressing plate. I should 
also gladly sec converted into silver, 
a great St. Christopher, which 1 im- 
agine would look very well in a cis- 
tern. Tliesc werje my pious reflec- 
tions ; though I was well satisfied to 
sec, piled up to the luinoiir of Our na- 
tion, the skulls of the Eleven Thou- 
sand Virgins. t have seen some 
hundreds of relics here of no less 
consequence ; but T will not imitate 
the common style of travellers so far! 
as to give you a list of them, being 
persuaded that you have no manner 
of curiosity for the titles given to 
jaw l)om\s and bits of wormeatenj 
wood. Adieu, I am justgoing to sup-! 
per, where T shall drink your health 
in an admirable sort of Lorrain wine, 
w'hich T am sure is the same you 
call Burgundy in London, &.C. &c* 

I.ETTER XX. 

Lad?/ Mary Montagm lo 
Mrs, P — 

^^aUfcboU; Aug”. 30, 0. S. 1710. 

I UAD the pleasure oS teceiving 
yours but the day before I left Lon- 


don. I give you a thousand thanks 
for your good wishes, and have such 
an opinion of their efficacy, that 1 
am persuaded 1 owe, in part, to them 
the good luck of having proceeded 
so far on my long journey without 
any ill accident. For I do not 
reckon it any to have been stopped 
a few days in this town by a cold, 
since it has not only given me an op- 
portunity of seeing all that is curious 
in it, but of making some acquain- 
tance with the ladies, who liave all 
been to see me with great civility, 

particularly madame , the w ili^ 

of our king’s envoy from Hanover. 
She' has carried me to all the assem- 
blies; and I have been magitji(- 
cently * entertained at her hoi^i 
which is one of the finest here. You 
know that all tM' nobility of tins 
place are envoys from diflerent states. 
Here are a great number of them* 
and they might pass their time 
agrecitbly enough, if they were !(‘ss 
delicate on the point of ceremony. 
But instead of joining in the design 
of making the town as pleasant to 
one another as they can. and int- 
proving their little societies, they 
amuse themselves no other way than 
with perpetual quarrels, which they 
take care to eternise, by leaving tlu-m 
to tbeir successors ; ami an envoy to 
Ratisbon receives, regularly, half a 
dozen quarrels, armmg the perqjii- 
sites of his employment. may 

be sure the ladies arc not wautiug, 
on their side, in cherishing and im- 
proving these important j)iques, which 
divide the town aImo.st into as nuiny 
parties as there are famili^is. 'rbey 
choose rather to suffer the, mortifica- 
tion of sitting almost aloil* on their 
assembly nights, than lo fecede one 
jot from their pretensions. I lii^ve 
not been here above a week, and 
yet I have heard from almost every 
one of them, the wlioJ( liistoiy of 
their wrongs, and dreadful conqiULints 
of the injustice of their noighbours^^ 
in hopes to draw me to their party. 
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But I think it very prudent to re- 
main neuter, though if I was to stay 
amongst them, there would be no 
possibility of continuing so, their 
quarrels running' so high, that they 
will not be civil to those that visit 
their adversaries- The foundation 
of these everlasting disputes turns 
entirely upon rank, place, and the 
title of Excellency, which they all 
jirelend to, and, what is very hard, 
will give it to nobody. Fortny part, 
1 could not forbear advertising them 
(lor the public good) to give the ti- 
tle of Excellency to' every body, 
which Would include the recehung 
it from every body; but the very 
mention of such a dishdhourable 
peace was received with as much in- 
dignation as Mrs. Blackaire did the 
motion of a reference. And, indeed, 
1 began to think my’^elf ill natured, 
to otFer to take from them, in a town 
where there are so few diversions, so 
etit(;rtaiiiiug an amusement* I know 
til at rny peaceable disposition already 
gives me a very ill figure, and that 
It is publicly Avhispcrod as a piece 
of impertinent pride in me, that I 
have hitherto been saucily civil to 
every body, as if J thought nobody 
good enough to quarrel with. I 
should he obliged to change my be- 
haviour, if 1 did not intend to pur- 
sue my journey in a few days. I 
hav e been to si^e the cliurches here, 
and liad the permission of touching 
the r»'lics, which was never suffered 
in }>!aces where 1 was not known. 
I liad by this privilege, the opfiortu- 
Jiit 3 (tf making an observation which 
I doubt ij\t might have been made 
in all jii( |otKer churches, that the 
emeralds land rubies which they 
^!lo^v rouifd their relics and images 
are most of them false ; though they 
tell you that many of the crosses and 
ma donas, set romid with these stones, 
have bt tui the gifts of emperors and 
other great prhices. I do not doubt 
indeed btU they were at first jewels 
of value ; I the good fathers have 


found it convenient to apply them to 
other u$es, and the people are just as 
well satisfied with bits of glass 
amongst these relics. They showed 
me a prodigious claw set in gold, 
which they called the claw of a grif- 
fin, and I could not forbear asking 
the reverend priest that showed it, 
whether tlie griffin was a saint ? The 
question almost put him beside lus 
gravity ; but he answered, they only 
kept it as a curiosity. I was very 
itmch scandalized at a larg(i silver 
image of the 'I'rinily, wIkuc' tiu' fea- 
ther is rcpresent<‘d under th(' figure 
|of a decrepit old man, wilb a lienrd 
I down to his knees, and triple crown 
on his head, holding in Ins arms the 
Son, fixed on the cross, and the Ho- 
ly Ghost, in the shapes of a dove, ho- 
vering over him. IMadame is 

come this minute to call me to the 
assembly, and forces me to tell you 
very abruptly, that I am ever your, 
&c &c. 


I LETTER XXL 

j 

Lculy M. W, Montague to Mr. P— 

Vienna IkO S. 
I pEKiTAPs you wnll laugh at nus for 
thanking yon very gravely for all the 
obliging concern you express for 
me. It is certain that 1 may, if J 
please, take the fine things lyou say 
to me for wit and raillery, and, it 
may be, it would be taking tlif ni 
right. But 1 never, in my life, was 
half so w'^ell disposed to tak<^ y(ai in 
earnest as I am at present, and ihat 
distance which makes the continua- 
tion of your friendship inqu-obable, 
has very much increased rny faith in 
it. I find that I liave (as w^ell as the 
rest of my sex), whatever face I set 
on it, a strong disposition to believe 
in miracles. Do not fancy, liow'cver, 
that I am infected^ by the air of these 
popish countries; I have, indeed, so 
far Wandered from the discipline of 
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tbe church of England, as to have 
been last Sunday at the opera, which 
was ])erformed in the garden of the 
Favorita, and I was so much pleased 
with it, I have not repented iny sec* 
ing it. Nothing of that kind ever 
was more magnificent; and I can 
easily believe, what I am told, that 
the decorations and Jiabits cost the 
emperor Ihirty tliousand pounds ster- 
ling. Tlic .stage was built, over 4 
\(‘ry large canal, aiid at the begin- 
ning of the sect)ini act, divided info 
two parts, discovering the water, on 
Avliirh there immediately came, from 
diirereut parts, two fleets of little gil- 
ded v(\ssels, that gave the represen- 
tation of ii naval tight. It is not easy 
to imagine the beauty of this scene, 
whir.h 1 took particular notice of. 
But all tlic rest wvre perfectly fine in 
their kind. The story of the opera 
is the enchantment of Alcina, which 
gives opportunities for great variety 
of niachmes and changes of scenes, 
which are performed with a surprising 
swiftness. The theatre is so large 
that It IS hard to carry the eye to the 
end of it, and the habits in the ut- 
most magnificence, to the number of 
one liundrcd and eight. No house 
can liold such large decorations ; but 
the ladies all silting in the open air, 
ex})ose.s tliem to great inconvenieu- 
tu\s; for tlierc is but one canopy ibr 
the imperial family ; and the fir^t 
niglit it was represented, a shower 
of rain happening, the opera was 
broke off, and the company crowded 
away in such confusion, that I was; 
almost squeezed to death. But if; 
their operas are thus delightful their 
comedies are, in as high a degree, ri- 
diculous. They have but one play- 
house, wiiere I had the curiosity to go 
to a German comedy > and was very 
glad it happened to be the story of 
Amphitryon. As that subject has 
already handled by Latin, 
and English poet, I was 
ous to see wliat an Austrian au- 


thor would make of it. I understand 
enough of that language to compre- 
hend thO greatest part of it, and be- 
sides I took with me a lady that had 
the goodness to explain to me every 
word. The way is to take a bo\, 
which holds four, for yourself and 
pdhipanji?'. The fixed jndee i.s a gold 
ducat I thought the house; very 
low and dark ; but 1 confess (lie 
comedy adrpirabJy recompensed that 
defect" I never' laughed so muclt in 
my lifpl ' It with Jupiter’s fidl- 

ing in love out of a peep-hole in tin* 
clouds, and ended with the birth of 
Herculefsi But w hat was most plea- 
sant was, the. use .lupitcr made of 
liis met<ftn6rphosis ; for you no soon- 
er saV him under the figure of Am- 
phitryon, but instead of flying to 
Alcmeiia, withlhc^ ra]>tures Air. l)fy- 
deii puts into his mouth, he sends for 
Amphitryonks tailor, and cheats him 
[of a laced coat, and his banker of a 
bag of money, a Jew of a diamond 
ring, and bespeaks a great suppiT in 
his name ; and the greatest part of 
the comedy turns upon poor Aiujihi- 
tryon’s being tormented by tliesc 
people for their debts. Mt;rcury 
uses Sosia in the same manner. But 1 
could not easily pardon the liberty tlie 
poet has taken of larding his play 
with, not only indeccml exjm'^sion^, 
but such gross words as 1 liu not 
think our mob would suHcr from a 
mountebank. Bedsides, llic two 
sias very fairly letdown tljeir i)r<;ec]i- 
es in the direct view of the boxes, 
which were full of jx-oplo of tin; iir.st 
rank that seemed very well pleased 
with their entertainment, a/Id iissunM) 
me this was a celebrated! piect^. 1 
sliall conclude my letter whli this re- 
markable relation, very w; 11 worthy 
the serious consideration of Mr. (‘oi- 
lier. I will not troubk; you with, 
farewell compliments, vv^lich 1 think 
generally as impertinent as curtsic^s 
at leaving a room when the visit ha.s 
been too long already. 
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LETTER XXII. 

Lady Mary W, Montague to the 
Lady 12 — — . 

Vienna, Sept. 20, 1716, 0, S. 

T AM extremely rejoiced, but not 
at all surprised, at the long, delight- 
ful letter you have had the goodness 
to send me. I know that you can 
think of an absent friend even in Jtjie 
midst of a court, and you love to 
oblige, where you can have no view 
of a return ; and I expect from you 
tliat you should love me, and think of 
me when you do not see me. I have 
c(>mpassion for the mortifications, 
that you t(jH me b(3fel our little old 
friend ; and I pity her much more, 
since I know that they ar^ only owing 
to the barbarous customs of our coun- 
try. Upon my word, if ^ she were 
here, slic would have no other fault 
but that of beiag Homething too 
young for the fashion, and she has 
notluug to do but to transplant her- 
self hither about seven y(.‘ars lienee, 
to bo Ilgam a young and blooming 
beauty. I can assure you that wrin- 
kles, or a small stoop in the shoul- 
ders, nay even grey hairs, arc nonob- 
jection to the making new conquests. 
1 know you cannot easily figure to 
yourself a young fellow of five-and-! 
twenty ogling iny lady S-ff— k with 
passion, or pressing to hand the 
counte^ss of () d from an ope- 

ra. But such are the sights I see ev- 
ery (lay, and I do not perceive any 
body sur))ris(3d at them but rnyself. 
A woman till five-anJ-tbirty is only 
looked (Upon as a raw girl, and can 
possi])|y|malic no noise in the world 
till aboil forty. I do not know what 
your hul^sliip may think of this mat- 
ter, l)ut?t is a considerable comfort 
to me to know there is upon earth 
such a in^adise for old women; and 
I am con\jit to be insignificant at 
present, in the design of returning 
when I am fit to appear no where else. 
1 cannot help lamenting on this oc- 


casion the pitiful case of too many 
English ladies, Jong since retired to 
prudery and ratifia,\vhom if their stars 
had luckily conducted hither, would 
still shine in the first rank of beauties. 

LETTER XXIU. 

JtVem Lady M. W. Montague to 
I , ’ Mrs. J . 

Viomin, 26, O. S. 1716. 

I "WA^s never more a«T(u'ahly sur- 
prised than by your ubtii> mg letter. — 
ft is a peculiar mark oi‘ my e^^ieiuri, 
that 1 tell you so ; and f can assure 
you, that if 1 lovt^d you one ‘',rain h;ss 
than I do, 1 sliouid be ver\ sorry to 
see it so diverting as it is. The mor- 
tal aversion I have to u riling inak(\s 
I me tremble at the ihouirids of a new 
j correspondent ; and I believe I dis- 
obliged no less than a dozen of my 
London acquaintance by ndiising to 
hear from them, tlmugli I did verily 
think they inlouded to send me very 
entertaining letters. Biu I liad ra- 
ther lose the plejasure of reading se- 
veral witty things, tlian be forced to 
write many stupid ones. Yet, in 
spite of these considerations, f am 
charmed with the proofof your friend- 
ship, and beg a continuation of the 
same goodness, though I fear the 
dullness of this will make you imme- 
<3iafely ’repent of it. It* is not from 
Austria that one can write with vivaci- 
ty, and I am already infected with the 
phlegm of the country. Even iljfir 
amours and their quarrels are ci'iried 
on with a surprising temper, and (liey 
are never lively but upon points of 
ceremony. There, I own, tiuiy sliow 
all their passions ; and it is not long 
since two coaches meeting in a nar- 
row street at night, tlie ladies in them 
not being able to adjust the ceremo- 
nial of wiiich should g6 back, sat there 
with equal gallantry till two in the 
morning, anci were both so fully deter- 
mined to die upon the spot rather than 
yield, in a point of that importance, 
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that the street would never have been 
cleared till their deaths, if the empe- 
ror had not sent liis guards to part 
Iheiti ; and even then they refused to 
stir, till the expedient could be foiind‘ 
out, of taking them both , out . in 
chairs exactly iu the same momehL 
After the ladies were agree4, it wa^ 
wit!) some difhcTilty that the|#ai was 
dv^cided between the two coachmen, 
no let'vf tenacious of their rank than 
the ladies. This passion is so omni- 
potent in the breasts of the Women, 
thnt even their husbands never die, but 
th(\y are ready to break their hearts, 
l^ccause that fatal hour puts an end to 
tlu'ir rank, no widows having any 
place at Vienna. Tlie men are not 
mucli less touched with this point of 
hfuiour : and they do not only scorn to 
marry, hut even to make love to any 
woman of a lamily not as illustrious 
as tlifdr own, and tlio pedigree is 
much more considered by them, than 
eitlier the complexion or features of 
1 1 1 e 1 r m i St r e sse s. 1 1 appy arc the sixes 
that can number amongst their an- 
cestors counts of the empire ; they 
have neitlier occasion for beauty, mo- 
ney, nor good conduct to get them 
husbands. It is true, as to money, 
It is seldom any advantage to the man 
they marry ; the laws of Austria con- 
fine the woman’s portion to two thou- 
sand ilonns (about two hundred 
]>ouiids English), and whatever they 
have beside, remains in their own 
possession and disj)osak Thus here 
arc many ladies much richer than 
their hus]>i:iids, wlio are however 
obliged io allow tliem pin-money 
agreeable to their quality ; and I at- 
tribute to this considerable branch of 
prerogative the liberty that they take 
iq>on other occasions. J am sure 
you, that know my laasiness tmd ex- 
treme indiflierence On this subject, 
will pity mo, entangled athongst all 
which are a w^on- 
dorjRilihrthen U) me, tlioUgh I am 
the envy of the whole town* having 
by their own customs before 
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them all. They, indeed, so revenge 
upon the poor envoys this great re- 
spect shown to ambassadors, that 
(with all my indifference) I should 
be very uneasy to suffer it. Ujioii 
days ot ceremony they have no en- 
trance at court, and on other days 
^ust content themselves with walk- 
ing after every soul, and brdug the 
very last taken notice of. But J nmsl 
I write a volume to let you know,, all the 
cereihoaies, and f have already said 
I too much on so:dull a subject, which 
however employs the whole care of 
[the people here. I need not, after 
this, tell yoU how agreeably time slides 
away with me ; you know as well as 
I do the taste of yours, c. &^c. 

I 

LETTER XXiv, 

JTrom iiody M. W, Montague to 

Mr. . 

Vienna, Oct 1C, O 8: 171 C. 

I deservb not all the reproaches 
you make me. If 1 have been some 
time without answering your letter, 
it is not that I do not know how ma- 
ny jthanks are due to you lor it, or 
that I am stupid enough to prefer 
any amusements to the pleasure of 
hearing from you *, but after tlie pro- 
fessions of esteem you have su obli- 
gingly made me, 1 cannot helji de- 
laying, as long as I can, showing you 
that you are mistaken. If you arc 
sincere, when you say you expect to 
be extremely entertained by rny let- 
ters, 1 ought to be mortified at the 
disappointment that 1 am ^irc you 
will receive when you hear fifoni me ; 
though I have done my bel» endea- 
vours to find out somctliing wj rth wri- 
ting to you. 1 have seen cvfl y thing 
that was to be seen, with a very 
diligent curiosity. Here a c some 
fine villas, particularly the fate prince 
^of Lichtenstein’s ; but the statues are 
lall modern, and the pictures not of 
!the first hands. It is true, the einpe- 
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ror has some of grejt|^ value. I was 
ycsterclity to see the repository, which 
fliey call bis Treasure, where they 
seem to have been more diligent in 
amassnig a great quantity of things 
lhau in the choice of them. 1 spent 
above five hours there, and yet there 
wore very few things that stopped me 
long to consider them* But th^ num- 
ber is prodigious, being a very long 
gallery filled on both sides, and five 
large rooms. 'Fhere is a vast quJin- 
tily of paintings, ampngst which are 
many fine miniatures ; but the most 
valuable pictures are a few of Corrc- 
gio, those of Titian being tit the Fa- 
vorita. 

The cabinet of jewels did not ap- 
[)oar to me so rich as 1 exj>ected to 
see it. They showed me there a cup, 
about the size of a tea-dish, of one 
(.‘iitire emerald, which they had so 
particular a respect for, that only 
the emperor has the liberty of touch- 
ing it. There is a large cabinet lull 
of curiosities of clock-work, only one 
of which J thought worth observing, 
tluit was a craw-fish, with all the mo- 
tions so natural that it was hard to 
distiiigiijsb it from the life. 

The iioKt cabinet was a large col- 
lection of agates, some of them ox- 
1 re niely beautiful and of uncomnion 
^ize, and several vases of lapis lazuli. 
I was siir})rised to see the cabinet 
of medals so poorly furnished ; T did 
not remark one of any value, and 
t)i(\y are kept in a most ridiculous 
ilisorder. As to the antiques, very 
few of them deserve that name. Up- 
on my sa}iiig they were modern, I 
could iK)l%i()rbear laughing at the an- 
swer ol“ tie profound antiquary that 
slmw^ed lilim, that they were ancient 
enough, mr to his knowledge they 
had been iliere these forty years ; but 
the next cabinet diverted mo yet 
l)(‘ttoi, beiW nothing else but a par- 
cel of wax babies, and toys in ivory, 
very well worthy to be presented 
Children of five years old. Two 
of the rooms were wholly filled with 
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th^sc trifles of all kinds, set in jew- 
els, amongst which I was desired to 
obferve i a crucifix, llrat they assur- 
ed me had spoke very wisely to the 
emj^ror Leopohh 1 will not trouble 
you with a catalogue of tlie rest of 
the lumber, but I must not 1‘orget to 
mention a small piece of loadstone, 
that held up an anchor of steel too 
heavy for me to lift. This is what f 
thought most curious in tlie w hole 
ti^easurc. There are some few heads 
of ahbicnt statues ; but s('veral of 
them are defaced by modt'ru ad<ii“ 
tions. 1 foresee that you wjII Ik' ve- 
ry little satisfied with this letter ; and 
I dare hardly ask you to be good-na- 
tured enough to cliarge the dullness 
of it on the barrenness of the subject, 
and to overlook the stupidity of } our, 


LETTER XXV. 

JF^^m Lady M. IF. 31'ontague to the 
XJomtcss of . 

Prapio, Nov. 17, O. S. 171C. 

,I HOPK my dear sister wants no 
hew proof of my sincere affection for 
her 5 but I am sure if you do, f conid 
not give you a stronger than wntiug 
at this time, after three days, or more 
properly speaking, tliree niglits and 
days, hard post travelling. — The 
kingdom of Bohemia is the most dis- 
sert of any I - have sebit in Germa- 
ny. The villages are so poor, and 
the post-houses so miserable, that 
clean stra.w and fair water an* bh^ss- 
iugs not always to be met with, and 
belter accommodation not to be hoj)- 
cd for. Though I carried my own 
bed with me, I could not sometimes 
find a place to set it up in ; and 1 ra- 
ther chose to travel all night, as cold 
as it is, wrapped up in my furs, than 
go into the common stoves, which are 
j filled whh a mature of all sorts of ill 
1 scents. 
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This town was once the royal seat i 
of the Bohemian king» and is still the 
capital of the kingdom. There are 
yet some remains of its ancient splen- 
dour, being one of the largest towms 
in Germany, but, for the most parL 
old built and thinly inhabited, which 
makes the houses very cheap. Thdse 
people of quality, who cannot easily 
bear the exj>ense of Vienna, choose 
to reside here, where they have ^ 
sembijes, music, and all othqr diver- 
sions ( those of a court excepted), a^t 
very moderate rates, all things here 
being in great abundance, especially 
the best wi Id-fowl I ever tasted. I 
li'dve already been visited by some of 
the most eonsidorablc ladies, tvhoso 
relations 1 know at Vienna. They 
are dressed after the fashions there, 
after the manner that the people at 
Exeter imitate those of London : 
that is, their imitation is more ex- 
cessive than the original. It is not 
easy to describe what extraordinary 
figures tiiey make. The person is ,so 
much lost between licad-dress and 
petticoat, that they have as much oc- 
casion to write upon their backs, 
“ 'Lhis is a woman,” for tbe informal 
tion of travellers, as ever sign-post 
painti r bad to write, ^‘This is a bear.” 
i Will not forget to write to you again 
from Dresden and Leipzig, being 
much more solicitous to content yptir 
curiosity , than to indulge my omi re- 
pose. 1 am, &>c. 


LETTER XXVI. ; 

From Lady M. W, Montag^ie to 
the Countess of . 

Leipzig, NoV. SI, O. S. VJW. 
I dear sister, you will ea- 

sily my not writing to you 

%^^^Pden, as I, promised, when 
that I never went out of 
t'tty chaise from Prague to, this pla<^.i 
Vou jiia^ imagine how Irdartily I wasj 

» ■twru'ift I 
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veiling, without sleep or refreshment 
(for I can never sleep in a coach, 
however fatigued). We passed by 
moonshine the frightful precipices 
that divide Bohemia from Saxony, at 
thh bottom of which runs the river 
felbe ; but I cannot say that I had 
reason to ifear vcirowning in it, being 
perfei^ly dbnyinced, that in case of a 
nimble, jt wai utterly impossible to 
come ,alivp*'‘to ,the bottom. In many 
places the'rdkd is so narrow, that 1 
could not , discern an inch of spaci^ 
between the wheels and the preci- 
pice. Yet I was so good a Avife* not 

to wake Mr* W y, wlio w^as fast 

asleep by my side, to make him share' 
in my fears, since the danger was 
iinav^ulable, till 1 perceived liy iho 
bright light of the moon, our postil- 
lions nodding on horseback, while the 
horses were on the full gallop. Then 
indeed J thought it very convenient 
to call out to desire them to look 
whore they were going. My calling 
waked Mr. W— — — y, and he was 
much more surprised than myself at 
the situation we were in, and assured 
me, that he passed the Alps five tunes 
in diffeient places, without ever 
having gone a road so dangerous. I 
have been told since, that it is common 
to find the bodies of travellor.s in the 
Elbe ; but, thank God, that was not 
our destiny, and we came safe to 
Dresden, m much tired wdth ftiar and 
fatigue, it was not possible for nu* to 
compose myself to write. Aftt*r jaiss- 
ing these dreadful rocks, Dresden 
appeared to me a wonderfully agree- 
able silnation, in a fine large plain 
on the banks of the Elbj^, I was 
very glad to slay there a lay to rest 
myself. The town is tip neatest 
I have seen in Germany ; of t lie 

houses are new built: the' elector’s 
palace is very handsome, and his re- 
pository full ofcnriositifiiy^f dilVereni 
kinds, with a collection of intidals 

very much esteemed. Sir , 

our king’s envoy, came to see me" 

nm*A nnrl itvnirJai-i'«« rlo T , . Xldinilt 
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t knew in London, wh^n her hij^band 
was minister to the king of Poland 
there. She offered me aUthings in her 
power to entertain ihe, and brought 
some ladies with hef, whbttt she prO^ 
seated to me. The SaXon ladies re* 
semble the Austrian h6 [moro than 
the Chinese do those df ‘ liondon : 
tlic 7 are very genteelly dfes^d after’ 
t ho En gl ish and Frehcli tnpde.s^* add 
liave, gtmerally, pretty fkfei bpt thby 
arc tlie most actor mined, 
in the whole world ; they tvonldthinfe 
it a mortal sin against good-breeding, 
if tluiv either spoke or moved in a ntitu- 
ral manner. They all ttfffetit a little 
soft lisp, and a pretty pitty-pat ^bp; 
which female frailties ought, how- 
ever, to be forgiven them, in favour 
of their civility and good-nature to 
strangers, w'hicli I have a great deal 
of reason to praise. 

The countess of Cozelle is kept 
prisoner in a melancholy bastlc, some 
leagues from hence ; and I cannot 
forbear telling you what I have heard 
of lier, because it seems to mfe' very 
extraordinary, though I foresee I 
sliall swell my letter to the size of a 
packet. — She was mistress to the 
king of Poland (elector of Saxony), 
will) so absolute a dominion Over hint, 
that never any lady had so much pow- 
er in that court. They tell a pleasant, 
story of his majesty^s lirM declara- 
tion of love, which he made in a vi- 
sit to her, bringing in one hand a btt^ 
of a hundred thousand crowns,, and 
in tlio^other a horse-shoe, which he 
snapped asunder before hei* face, 
leaving her to draw the consequen- 
ces of ’ifuch remarkable proofs of 
strengtir'ind liberality. 1 know nbt 
wlueh charmed her most, but she 
eonseiitc jl to leave her husband, and 
to give nersclf up to him entirely, 
Ix'ing dwoi'ccd publicly in such a 
manner ^by their Jaws permits ei- 
ther P’^rt^o marry again. God knows 
^ whetherU w'as at this time, or in 
some other fond fit, but it is certain 
the king had the weakness to make; 


h^fu formal contract of marriage; 
which,’ though it could signify no- 
thing diifJng the life of the queen, 
pleased her so well, that she could 
not be contented without telling it to 
all^fhe people she saw, and giving 
hbrself the airs of a queen. Men 
qhdure every thing while they are in 
love ; but w^hen thc excess of passion 
cooled by long possession, liis 
niajesty began to reflect on the ill 
&n^equences of leaving sucli a ]>af)er 
m'hbr hands, and desired to have it 
restored him. But slu* rather chose 
to endure all the most violent (itiecis 
of his anger than give itup ; and 
though she is one of the richest and 
most avaricious ladies r>f her country 
she lias refused the ofi‘er of tlu* cori- 
tinnatiou of a large peusimj, and the 
security of a vast sum of moiuiy she 
has ^massed, and has at last provo- 
ked the king to coniine her person 
to a cattle, where slie endurc's all tlx* 
terrors' of a straight imprison ineut, 
and remains still indexible (at her to 
threats or promises. Her \i(»lmit 
passions have brought her indeed into 
fits ; which it is supposed wo II soon put 
an entl to her life. I cannot forbear 
having some compassion for awornuji 
that suffers fqr a ])oint of lionoin, 
however mistaken, especially in a 
•Country where points of honour 
hot dver scrupulously observed among 
iadiOs. 

1 could have wished Mr- W y's 

business had permitted him a longer 
stay at Dresden. 

Perhaps I am partial to a towm 
where they profess the Protestant re- 
ligion, but every thing seemetl to me 
with ^uite -another way of politeness 
than 1 hai^ found in other places. 
LapWic, Whefb I am at present, is a 
town very considerable for its trade, 
and J tuke this opportunity of buying 
pages’' hVeries, gold stuffs for myself, 
things of That kind being 
it Iteaat double the price at Vienna, 
partly because of the excessive cus- 
toms, and partly through want of 
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genius and industry irt the peo[!ille,^ 
wJjo make no one sort of thing there, 
so tJiat the ladies are obliged to send 
even for their shoes out of Saxony. 
The fair here is one of tlic most con- 
siderable in Germany, and the resprt 
of all the people of (piality, as well ^ 
of the merchants* This is also a 
fortified town ; but I avoid ever radn- 
tioning fortifications, being seinaible 
that I know not how to speak of 
1 am tlm more easy under my ig-’ 
norance, wlien I reflect that t am 
Mire you will willingly forgive thfe 
omission ; for if 1 made you the mo^t 
exact fh'seription of all the ravelins 
] bastions f see in my travels,’ I 
oare swear you will ask me what 
a ravelin? and what is a bastion?' 
Adieu* niy dear sister. 
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letter XXVIL 

Lad^ M. W, Montague to the CoUti-^ 
tess of . 

Bruas^vick, Nov. 23, O. S. 1713. 

Tam just come to Brunswick, a 
very old town, but which has the 
advantage of being ^lie capital of 
th(* duke of Wolfeubuttle's domi- 
nions, a family (not tOvspeak ofita^in- 
cieiit honours) illustrious by having 
its younger branch on the throne of 
England, and having given two em^ 
presses to Germany. I have not 
forgot to drink your health herb in 
mum, which T think very well de- 
serves its reputation of lieing the best 
in the world* This letter is the third 
I liave writ to you during my jour- 
ney ; and I declare toyodi that if you 
do not send me immodlati&ly a tefll and 

a f iih thb change^ and 
^'Our ac-: 

viU'ndi any' 

Tahovef'ftvhfefb I hppe 
y though .1' 

iosity to df that 
otheif'. 


JPfm Xflrfy M, Montague to the 
, Countess of 

' \ ^ ' Hanover, Nov. 25, O, S. 1713. 

I your ladyship’s letter 

blit diy* before I left Vienna, 
thoiJ^hjyythe date, I ought to have 
Had' if ; s6oner ; but nothing 
’wab eve^' the 
.in’- hic^f parte ' 6f Germany. I 
can as^re 'you, the packet at Prague 
was ^hind my chaise, and in that 
manri# conveyed to .Dresden, so that 
the seeWts bf half the country were at 
niy mercy* if 1 had had any curiosity 
for them. X Wculd dot longer delay 
tey thanks for yours, though the num- 
6er of my aefiuaintances here, and 
my duty of amending at court, leave 
mo hardly any time to dis}>oso of. 
I am ektreniely pleased that I can 
tell you, without flattery or partiality, 
that our young prince has all the ac- 
complishments that it is possible to 
have at his age, with an air of spriglit- 
liness and understanding, and soine- 
thing sb very engaging and easy in 
his behaviour, that he needs not the 
advantage of his rank to appear 
charming. I had the honour of a 
long conversation with him last night, 
before the king calne in. 1 1 is grv 
yernor retired on purpose (as he told 
me afterwards) that I might make 
judgment of his genius, hy hear- 
ing Jnm speak without constraint; 
and I was surprised at the quickness 
and politeness that a})jieare(J in every 
^hing he said/joined to a per son per- 
fectly agreeable, and the ^nc fair 
hair of the princess. 

This town is neither I 
handsome : but the palace i: 
of holding a much greater court than 
that of St. James’s. Thinking has 
had the goodyeSs to appoin/us a lodg- 
ing in one part of it, wuhmit which 
we should havedieen very firnccom- 
modated; for the vast number of Eng- 
lish crowds the town so much, it is 


rge nor 
' capable 
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very good luck to get one mry room the plea&ing hopes of seeing you 
in a miserable tavern. I dine^i” au<l the very few others that slmro 

day with the Portuguese ambassador, my osteeni; but while Mr. W 

who thinks himself^ very happy to is detej^ined to proceed in his de- 
have two wretched parlours iu an sign, I am determined to follow him. 
inn. I have now made the tour of I am running on upon my own al- 
Gennany, and caiuiot ilillpy observing fairs, that is to say, I am going to 
a considerable diffmence between write very dully, as moat people do 
travelling here ap4 m sfeugland, they write of tlieinw hes. 1 

One sees none toe seats, pf haste to change the disa- 

noblemen, so ^eeablc subject, by telling you, that 

nor any thing now got , into the region of 

jnan*s house, though ppyhi^ve All the women have, liie- 

situations perfectly , But the cheeks, snowy foreheaiLs 

whole people are divided intp; absor and bosoms, jet eyebrows, and scar- 
lute sovereignties, veher^ all the rich- let lips, to wliich they geucrally ;uld 
es and magnificence arp at Corin', or coal-black hair. Those perfections 
into communities of merchants, such never leave them till the hour o]‘ thoir 
as Nuremberg and Frankfort,, where deaths, and have a line efi*(‘ct by 
they live always in town for tlie con- candle-light ; but I could wish they 
venicnce of trade. The king’s com- were handsome with a little more va- 
pany of French comedians play here riety. They resemWe oiu^ aiiother 
ev(jry night. They are very tvell as much as Mrs. Salmon’s court of 
dressed, and some of them not ill Great Britain, and are in as much 
actors. Ills majesty dines and sups daitger of melting away, [)y too m ar 
coiistantiy iu public. The court is approaching the fire, which they, for 
very numerous, and his affability that reason, carefully avoid, though 
and goodness make it one of the it is now such excessive cold w'<‘a- 
most agreeable places in the world, ther, that 1 believe they sufier (‘\- 
Dear madam, your L. ^o. &-c. tremely by tot piece of sedf-deniaL 

, , ^ . The snow is already very dee]), nml 
the people begin to slide about in 
LETTER XXIX. , < their traimiaiisi. This is a favourite 
, . « diversion all-over Germany. They 

Lady Mary W. Montagut io tike rire little machines fixed upon a 
Lady R - ~ > — . sledge, that' hold a lady and a gen- 

; tleman, and are drawn by one horse. 

Hauovcr, Qct, ly O. S. 1716. The gentleman has the honour cff 
I AM very glad, ,my dear lady 

R , that you have been so well 

pleased, as you tell me, at the report 
of my H'^iurning to England ; though, 
like offer pleasures, I^can assure 
you it las no real foundation. , I 
hop(j yoli know me enough to take 
my woift against any report concern- 
ing me. It is true, as to distance 
of plac.e^T am much nearer to Lon- 
don tliau J was some weeks ago ; 
but as to the thoughts of a return, I 
never w^as farther off in my life*, I 
own, I could with great joy indulge 


driving, and they move wdth a pro- 
digious swiftness. The lady, the 
horse, and the ^aincau, are all as 
fine as they can be made ; and when 
there are many of them together, it 
is a very agreeable show. At Vien- 
na, wlitere all pieces of magnificeuce 
arc carried: to excess, there are some- 
times machines of this kind, tjiat 
cost 'tori or six hundred pounds Eng- 
lish* . The duke, of liVolfenbuttle is 
noW; at this court ; yqu know he is 
yearly related to pur king, and un- 
cle to the reigning empress, who is, 
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I believe, tlie most be^tttifiil;^^prmcess 
upon earth. She .now jdth child? 
which is all the ' ccihsblat&n of wthcj 
imperial court for the ipss of the 
archduke. I took my leave of her 
the day before I left Vienna, and she 
began to speak to me with so rnuch 
grief and tendern^^s of the death .oSf 
tliat young prince, I had, mimh iwlo 
to withhold my tears. , ,)fou know 
that! am not at all pkrti4 tp?^ 
pie for tlioir titles ; but I dwh thatjt‘ 
love tliat charming princess (if 1 
may use so familiar an expre^^on) ; 
and if I had not, I should have been 
very much moved at the tragical end 
of an only son, born after being 
Jong desired, and at length killed, by 
want of good management, weaning 
him in the beginning of t^e winter; 
Adieu, dear lady R-— ^ continue 
to write to me, and believe none of 
your goodness is lost upon your, 


LETTER XXX. 


Lady 3f, W, Moiitagm to Mr*. Pope, 


Vienna, JatiaG,0. a 1711. 

I HAVE not time to Answer your 
letter, being in all the Hurry of pre- 
paring for my journey y but think 
1 ought to bid adieu to my / friends 
with the same solemnity as if. ;|j;was 
going to mount a breach, at 
i am to believe the information 
the people here, who denounce gll 
sorts of terrors to mo ; md^ei^ 
the weather is at present such, aS 
very few ever set opt in, I ayh threat*, 
eiied, at the same 4ime, with.b^iug 
frozen to dcatli, buried in thcisUow, 
and taken by tlie Tartars,.. ra- 
vage that part of JJ|ung^ry:|f^ifo;tO' 
pass. Tt is true, 

siderabfo cuorU, I 

may bo, diverted with, 

by a, 

battle;^ lio#' , ^ my..;, 

conclude, 1, leave, eptirelj^'lE/'^^roV'S*' 

dence; if comically, you shaTIl hear I 


of them,— r-^Pray be so good as to 
I have received his 
i Mpke him my adieus ; if I 
live,; ;'I will answer it. The same 
complhneht. to my lady R . 


lypR XXXI. 



^^^IpMnston.* 
'Sepl.S6, 1750- 


; by every kind 

of evidencse, aniex 
and 1 hope tlipik me in- 

capi^ip^ of partaking of your grief. 
I have a mother .; now eighty-two 
year^ fCtf age, whom therefore I must 
'soon fo^, unless it please God that 
she lither. sH^uId mourn for me, 1 
read the letters in whicli you relate 
your mother^s ^death to Mr. Stra-^ 
han.; and j;hm1c J do myself hollbur 
when L tell you that I read Ihe^ir 
\ 4wkh.teaj[S ; , but tears arc ncillier to 
"ine nor tp you of any farther use, 
when once the tribute of nature 
has paidi^ The business of life 
aummohs us away frphx useless grief, 
a,hd c^s iis to tlre exercise of those 
Viitpes of which we are lamenting 
our deprivation. The ♦ greatest be- 


one. friend can confer 
^p6n)Aj^ther, IS to g^rd, and in- 
pifo, and elevate his .virtues. This 
jk mother will stUl perform if you 
dlji^iently preserve the memory of 
her.Kfe^an^ qf her death: a life, so 
fer is liCan Jearn, useful, wise, and 
innocent; and. a death resigned, 
pe^ciful, and holy. I cannot for- 
bear to mention, tliat neithe/ reason 
nor revelation denies you to^hope 
that you may increase her htppim‘ss 
by obeying her precepts: dad tliat 
she may, in her present state, look 
with pleasure upon every of vir- 
tue to which her ins^tructions or ex- 

' 'y Translator of Martial^ Bossuct, and 
.fohnerly master of an academy at Kensing^ 
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ample have contributed. Whetherfsity Bnd friendship, which I heartily 

bla^ myself for not cultivating with 


^ this be more than a pleasing dream, 
'or a just opinion of separate spirits*| 
is indeed of no great importance to 
us, when we consider ourselves as 
acting under tlie eye of God: yet 
surely there is something pleasing in 
the belief, that our soparatipn from 
tliosc whom we love is cor- 

poreal; and it 
citeraent to virtiijops 
can be made probable* 
wliich has *received^'wO'' 
probation, shall cojitinde to et^rnityi 
Ther<3 is one by yifhich 

you may, in some 

her presence- ‘ If y bit Write down 
minutely what yon remember of her 
from your earliest J^ars, you will 
read it witks^great pleasure, and're- 
c(jive from it i&any hintf bf soothing 
recollection, when time shall remove 
her yel farther from you, and your 
grief shall be matured to veneration. 
To this, however paiijful for the pre- 
sent, 1 cannot but advise you, aS to 
u source of comfort and satisfaction 
in the time to come : for all comfort 
and all satisfaction is sincerely wish- 
ed you by, dear sir, your, di^c. 


LETTER XXXIL 


Dr, Johnson io Mr, Elphinston, 


more care. In this, as in many 
other cases, I go wrong in opposition 
to conviction ; for 1 think scarce 
any temporal good equally to be de- 
sired with the regard and familiarity 
of worthy men, and hope we shall 
be ^me time nearer to each other, 
ansi have a more ready way of j)our- 
iug ouf our hearts. 

% I am glad that you still find encou- 
ragement to persevere in your pebli- 
Catioiiy^ and shall beg the fa', ^ of 
fijix more volumes to add to my for- 
mer six, w'hen you can with any con- 
venience send them me. PlciKse to 
present a set iji my name to Mr. 
Ruddiman,t of whom I hear tliat 
his learning is not his highest excel- 
lence. 

1 have transcribed the mottos, and 
returned them, I hope not too late, 
of which I think many very ha]>])ily 
performed. Mr. Cave bus put the 
ijf^st jn the Magazine,}: in which \ 
think he. did well. 1 beg of you to 
write soon, and to write ofien, and 
to write long letters ; whi<di I hope 
in time to tepay you, but you must be 
a patijei^ bieditoi:. I have, how- 
ever, this of gratitude, that I think of 
you with regard, when 1 do not per- 
haps givu the proofs which I ought 
of piefy^: Siri your. most obliged and 
iUos,t humble servant, &>c. 


Dear sir, . 

I CANNOT but confess the failure 
of my correspondence ; but hope the 
sjimo regard, which you express for 
me on ev^^ry otht^r occasion, wiliiu- 
ciiju’ you TO forgive me. I am often, 
very often ill ; and when T am well, 
am obligell to work ; but, indeed, have 
never mutb used myself to punctu- 
ality. ^u ar(‘, however, not io 
make sm'lT^vind of inferences, when 1 
forbc);*^ to reply to your kindness ; for 
be tissurcd, 1 never receive a letter 
|*frbm you without great pleasure, and 
I a \ery warm sense of your genero- 


LteTTER XXXIII. 


Dr.Johnsonto the Rev, Dr. Taylor, 
March 18, 1752. 

Dear sir, 

liKT me have your company and 

* This wag of the Rambler^ at Edinburg-h, 
to which Mr. Elphinston trftaslited the mottos. 

t A very learned writer, author of several 
historical and philological works. He died Ja- 
nuary 1757. 

t See Gent. Mag* Oct., 1752. 
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your instruction. Do not live away 
irorn rue ; iny distress is great. 

Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to infori^ 
me what mourning I should buy for 
my. mother and miss Portcjr, and 
bring a note in writing with you. 

Remcmlrer me in your prayers; 
for vain is the help of man. I am, 
dear sir, &.c. 

LETTER XXXIV. 

J)r, Johnson to Miss Boothhf/, 

January 1, 1755. 

Dearest madam, j 

Tiro UGH I am afrairi your illness 
leaves you little leisure for the re-- 
ceptioii of airy civilities; yet I can- 
not forbear to pay you my congratu- 
latioUvS on the new year ; and to de- 
clare my wislies, that your years to 
cciino may be many and happy. In 
this wisli, indeed, I include myself, 
who have nbnc but you on whom my I 
heart reposes : yet surely I wish 
your goful, even thougli your situa- 
tion were such as should permit 
you to communicate no ;%ratifica- 
tions to, dearest, dearest madam, 
yours, &c. i 


LETTER XXXV. 

J)r, Johnson to Miss'Boothhy. 

'V 

Jan. 3, 1755. 

Dearest madam, 

Nobody but you can recompense 
rnc for the distress which I sujTored 
on Monday night. Having engaged 
Dr. Lawrence to let me know, at 
whatcygf^our, the state in which 
he l^^Qu; I concluded, when he 
that he staid to see my 
deaWst expire. I was composing 
myself as 1 could to hejur what yet 
I hoped not to hear, when his ser- 


EPISTLES. [aooii: v. 

vant brought me word that yon were 
better. Do you continue to grow 
better 1 Let my dear little Miss in- 
form me on a card. I w<?uld not 
have you write lest it should hurt 
you, and consequently hurt likewise, 
dearest m^am, your, &/C, 

& XXXVL 

Dr. Johnson to the Right Hmoura- 
hk tfie of Chesterfield. 

, , February, 1755. 

My lord, . 

I itA\% been lately informed, by 
the proprietor of ^ the World, tliat 
two papers, in 'which my Dictionary 
is recommended to the public, wen^. 
written by your lordship. To be so 
distinguished, is an honour which, 
being very little accustomed to fa- 
vours from the great, I know not 
well howto receive, or in what terms 
to acknowledge. 

When^ upon some sliglit encou- 
ragement, I first visited your lordship 
I w^as overpowered, like the rest of 
mankind, by the enchantment of 
your address ; and could not Ibrbear 
to wish that I might boast myself 
h vainqueur du vahujucur de la ierre 
— that I might obtain that regard 
for which I saw the world contend- 
ing ; but I found my attendance; so 
little encouraged, that neither pride 
nor modesty would sulfer me to con- 
tinue it. When f had once addressed 
your lordship in public, 1 had exhaust- 
ed all the art of pleasing w liich a retir- 
ed and uncourtlyscljolar can possess. 

1 had done all that I could : and no 
man is well pleased to have his all 
neglected, be it ever so liltl;. 

^;ven years, my lord, rave now 
past, since I waited in yoin' outward 
rooms, or was repulsed /tiJm your 
door ; during wdiich time ( bavc 

* conqueror of the roiwjueror of - o 
earth. i 
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been pushing on my work through 
difficulties, of which it is useless to 
complain, and have brought it at last, 
to the verge of publication, without 
one act of assistance,* due word of 
eucouragonient, or opp smile of fa- 
vour. Such treatment I did not 
expect, for I never had a patron be- 
fore. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at 
last acquainted with Lave, and found i 
him a native of the rocks* * 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who 
looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and, 
when lie has reached ground, en- 
cumbers him with help? The no- 
tice wliich you have been pleased to| 
take of my labours, 'had it been ear- 
ly, had been kind ; but it has been 
dc'layetl till I am indilferent, and can- 
not enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it ;t till I am known, 
ami do nut want it. 1 hope it. is no 
very cynical asperity not to confess 
obligations where no benefit has been 
received, or to be unwilling that the 
public should consider me as owing 
that to a patron, which Providence 
has enabled me to do for myself. 

JJaving carried on my work thus 
far with so little obligation to any fa- 
vourer of learning, Lsball not bedis- 
appoinled though 1 should conclude 
It, if less be possibh% with less; for 
I have been long wakened from that 
dream of hope, in which I once boast- 
e<l myself with so much exultation, 
my lord, your lordshi])'s most bum- 
ble, most obedient servant. 

* The rHowin^ nolo is Fuhjoincd by JMr. 
LRiigltni. — Hi. Johnson, ivbeii ho ^avf* nio this 
copy ni' h(s lotlor, desired that I would nnuoxto 
it las inion lo-tioii to nir, ilait >\ hcTCJS it is said 

B linl ' no asslstaneo has been re- 
1 onee reoeive from lont Chester- 
•f ten pounds; but as that was so 
; a sum, he thought the mention of | 
•operly ilnil place in a letter of Uie 
was. 

assuge Dr, Johnson evidently al- 
ss of his wife. 


LETTER XXXVIL 

Dr. Johnson to Miss ******. 

July 19, 1755- 

Madam, 

I KNOW not how liberally your 
generosity would reward those who 
should do you any service, when 
yod can so kindly acknowledge a fa- 
vour which 1 intended only to my- 
self. That accidentally hearing 
that you were in town, I made haste 
to enjoy an interval of pleasure, 
which 1 found wouhl be sliart, was 
the natural consequence of that self* 
love wliich is always busy in quest 
of happiness ; of that happiness 
which we often miss when wc ihiidc 
it near, and sometimes find when wc 
imagine it lost. When 1 had missed 
you, 1 went away disuptiointcd ; and 
did not know that my vexation would 
he so amply repaid by so kind a let- 
ter. A letter indeed can but iin- 
Ijerfectl'y supply the place of its 
writer, at least of such a writer as 
you ; and a letter w'hich makes me 
still, more desire your ]>rosencc, is 
but a weak consolation under the 
necessity of living longon- without 
you : with this however 1 must be 
for a time content, as much content 
|at least as discontent will suffi-r mo ; 
for Mr. Baretti being a single being in 
this part of the world, and entirely 
clear from all engagements, takes 
the advantage of liis indopendeiice, 
and will come before me : for which 
if 1 copld blame him, 1 sshonid pu- 
nish him ; but rny own heart tells me 
that he only does to me, w hut, if I 
could, I should do to him. 

• I hope Mrs. , when she came 

to her favourite place, found her 
house dry, and her woods growing, 
and the breeze whistling, and the 
birds singing, and her own heart 
dancing. And for you, madam, 
whose heart cannot yet dance to such 
music, I know not what to hope ; in- 


VoL. IV. Nos. 51 & 52. 
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deed I could hope every thing that 
would please you, except that per- 
haps the absence of higher pleasures 
is necessary to keep some little place 
vacant in your remembrance for, 
madam, your, &/C. 

LETTER XXXVIII. 

Dr, Johnson to Miss Boothhy* 

Dec. 30, 1756.' 

Dear madam, 

It is again midnight, and I am 
again alone. With what meditation 
shall I amuse this waste hour of 
darkness and vacuity? If I turn 
my thoughts upon myself, what do I 
perceive but a poor helpless being, 
reduced by a blast of wind to weak- 
ness and misery? How' my present 
distemper was brought upon me 1 
can give no account, but impute it 
to some sudden succession of cold 
to heat ; such as in the common 
road of life cannot be avoided, and 
against which no precaution can be' 
taken. 

Of the fallaciousness^! of hope, and 
the uncertainty of schemes, every 
day gives some new proof; but it is 
seldciin heeded, till something rather 
felt than seen awakens attention. 
This illness, in which 1 have suffer- 
ed something and feared much more, 
has depressed my confidence and 
elation ; and made me consider all 
that I have promised myself, as less 
certain to be attained or enjoyed. I 
have endeavoured to form resolutions 
of a better life; but I form them 
weakly, under the consciousness of 
an external motive. Not that 1 con- 
ceive a time of sickness a time im- 
proper for recollection and good pur- 
poses, which I believe diseases and 
calamities often sent to produce, but 
because no man can know how little 
his performance will answer to his 
promises x and designs are nothing 
in human eyes till they are realized 
by execution. 


Continue, my dearest, your prayers , 
for me, that no good resolution may 
be vain. You think, I believe, better 
of me than I deserve. I hope to be 
in time what I wish to be ; and what 
I have hithertjO satisfied myself too 
readily with only wishing. 

Your billet brought me what I 
much wished to have, a proof that I 
am still , remembered by you at the 
hour in which I most desire it. 

The doctor is anxious about you. 
He thinks you too negligent of your- 
self ; if you will promise to be cau- 
tious, I will exchange promises, as 
we have already exchanged injunc- 
tions. However, do not write to me 
more than you can easily bear ; do 
not interrupt your ease to write at 
all. 

Mr. Filzherbert sent to-day to of- 
fer me some wine ; the people about 
say I ought to accept it ; I shall 
therefore be obliged to liim if he will 
send me a bottle. 

There has gone about a report that 
I died to-day, which I mention, lost 
you should hear it and be alarmed. 
You see that 1 think my death may 
alarm you ; which for me is to think 
very highly of earthly frien(lslii}>. 1 
believe it arose from the death of one 
of ray neighbours. You know Des 
Cartes’s argument. “ i tliiuk, there- 
fore I am.” It is as graxl a conse- 
quence, “I write, therefore 1 am 
alive.” I might give anoilier, 1 
am alive, therefore 1 Jove miss Jlooth- 
by but that I hope our friendship 
may be of far longer duration than 
life. T am, dearest madam, with sin- 
cere affection, your, &;c. 


LETTER XXXrX. 

(. 

Prom Dr. Johnson to Missyioothhy, 

/\ 

.W. 

My sweet angel, 

I HAVE read your book , T am afra;j ;l ' 
you will think without any great iiii' 
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provement ; whether you can read my 
notes I know not. You ought not to 
be offended : I am, perhaps, as sin- 
cere as the writer* In nil things that 
terminate here 1 shall be much guid- 
ed by your influence, and I should 
take or leave by your direction ; but 
I cannot receive my religion from 
any human hand. I desire, however, 
to be instructed, and am far from 
thinking myself perfect. 

I beg you to return the book when 
you^have looked into it, I should 
not have written what is in the mar- 
gin, had I not had it from you, or 
had 1 not intended to show it yon. 

It aflbrds me a new conviction, 
that in these books there is little 
new except new forms of expression ; 
wliich may be sometimes taken, even 
by the writer, for new doclrin<*s. 1 
sincerely hope that God, whom you 
so much desire to serve aright, will 
bless you, and restore you to health, 
if he sees it best. Surely no human 
nnderstanding can pray for any tiling 
temporal, otherwise than conditional- 
ly. Dear angel, do not forget me. 
My heart is full of tend.erness. 

It has pleased God to permit me 
to be much better ; wliich I believe 
wnll please you. 

Give me leave, who have thought 
mucli on medicine, to propose to you 
an easy, and 1 tliink a very probable 
remedy for indigestion and lubricity 
i>f llie bowels. Dr. Lawrence has 
told me your case. Take an ounce 
of dried orange-pccI, finely powdered, 
divide it into scrujiles, and take one 
scruple at a time in any manner ; the 
best way is perhaps to drink it in a 
glass of hot red-})ort, or to eat it first, 
and drink the wdne after it. If you 
mix cinnamon or . nutmeg with tlie 
powder, It were not worsii ; but it will 
be moT^bulky, and so more trouble- 
some. ^'Jliis is a medicine not dis- 
guf/dig, not costly, easily tried, and, 

r not found useful, easily left off. 

I would not have you offer it to 


the doctor as mine. Physicians do 
not love intruders : yet do not take 
it without his leave. But do not be 
easily put off, for it is, in my opinion, 
very likely to help you, and not like- 
ly to do you harm ; do not take too 
much in haste ; a scruple once in 
three hout^ or about five scruples 
a-day, will be sufficient to begin, or 
ies^ if you find any aversion. 1 think 
using sugar with it might be bad ; if 
syrup, use old syrup of quinces ; but 
even that I do not like. I should 
think better of conserve of sloes. — 
lias the doctor mentioned the bark T 
in powder you could hardly take it , 
perhaps you might take the infusion. 

Do not think me troublesome. I 
am full of care. 1 love you and ho- 
nour you ; and am very unwilling to 
lose you. A Dieu jc vous 7*ecom- 
metide, 1 am, luddaiu, your, &.c. 

My compliments to my dear Miss. 


LETTER XL. 

Dr, Johnson to James Boswell^ Esq, 

[Not dated, but wi'itten about the 1 5lh of March ,] 

Dear Sir, 

I AM ashamed to think that since 
I received your letter I have passed 
so many days without answering it. 

I think there is no great difficulty 
in resolving your doubts. The rea- 
sons for which you are inclined to 
visit London, arc, I think, not of 
sufficient strength to answer the ob- 
jections. That you should delight to 
come once a year to the fountain of 
intelligence and pleasure is very na- 
tural ; but both information and plea- 
sure must be regulated by propriety. 
Pleasure, which cannot be obtained 
but by unreasonable or unsuitable 
expense, must always end in pain : 
and pleasure, which must be enjoyed 
at the expense of another's pain, can 
never be such as a worthy mind can 
fully delight in, 

d2 
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What improveinent you might gain 
by coming to London, you may eaisi- 
ly suppJy or easily compensate, by 
enjoining yourself some particular 
study at home, or opening some new 
avenue to information. Edinburgh 
is not yet exhausted ; and I am sure j 
you will find no pleasiiraihere, which i 
can deserve either that you should I 
anticipate any part of your future! 
fortune, or that you should condemn 
yourself and your lady to penurious 
frugality for the rest of the year. 

1 need not tell you what regard you 
owe to Mrs. Boswell’s entreaties ; or 
how much you ought to study the 
happiness of her, who studies yours 
with so much diligence, and of whose 
kindness you enjoy such good effects, j 
Life cannot subsist in society but by 
reciprocal concessions. She permit- 
ted you to ramble last year ; you nuisi 
permit her now to keep you at home. 

Your last reason is so serious, that 
I am unwilling to oppose it. Yet 
you must rememlier, that your image 
of worshipping once a year in a cer- 
tain place, ill imitation of the Jews, 
is but a comparison, and sim/Je non 
est idan;^ if the annual resort to Je- 
rusalem was a duty to the Jews, it 
was duty because it was command- 
ed ; and you liave no such command, 
ther<3fore no such duly, it may be! 
dangerous to receive too readily, and 
indulge too fondly, opinions from 
which })erhaps no pious mind is 
wholly disengaged, of local sancti- 
ty and local devotion. You know 
what strange efiects they have, pro- 
duced over a great part of the Christian 
world. 1 am noiv writing, and you, 
when you read this, are reading, un- 
der the eye of Omnipresence. 

To wdiat degree fancy is to be ad- 
mitted into religious offices, it w^ould 
require much deliberation to deter- 
mine. J am far from intending totally 
j,|p tOxclnde it. Fancy is a faculty be- 

^ bike is not ibe sape. 


Stowed by our Creator ; and it is rea- f 
sonable, that all his gifts should be/ 
used to his glory, that all our facul- 
ties should co-operate in his worship ; 
but they are to co-operale according 
to the will of him that gave them, 
according to the order wind) his wus- 
dorn lias established. As ceremonies 
prudential or convenient are less obli- 
gatory than positive ordinances, as 
bodily worship is only the token to 
others or ourselves of mental adora- 
tion, so Fancy is alw\ays to art in 
subordination to. Reason. Wo may 
take Fancy for a companion, but 
must follow Reason as our guide. — 
We may allow Fancy to suggi’st cer- 
tain ideas in certain places, but Rea- 
son ihust alwa}^s be heard, wlien she 
tells us that those ideas and tjiose 
places liavo no natural or necessary 
relation. When we enter a church, 
w*e habitually recall to mind tlu' duty 
lof adoration, but we must not omit 
jailoration for want of a temple: Ix*- 
caiiso we know, and ought to rcinein- 
her, tliat the (biiversal Lord is every 
where present; and that, therefore, 
to come to Iona, or to Ji^rusolem, 
thougli it may be useful, cannot be 
necessary. 

Thus J have answered your letter, 
and have. not answered it negligently. 

I love you too well to be caredess 
when you are serious, 

I think 1 shall bo \ery dihg-oiit 
next week about our travels, wducdi I 
have too long neglected. 1 am, dear 
sir, your most, 

Compliments to madam and miss. 


LETTER XLl 

From D)\ Johnson to 3/c. James 
l^Jacplii'rson . 1 

Mr. James Maephersou, 

I RECEIVED your foolisli and imfgi- 
clcnt letter. Any violence oflcri*;! ‘ 
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BOOK V,] 

me I shall do my best to repel ; and 
V Iiat I cannot do for myself, the law 
shall do for me. I hope I shall never 
ho (lotorrod <Vom detecting what I 
think a cheat, by the menaces of 
a r a Hi an. 

What would you have me retract? 
I thought } our book an imposture; 
I ^hink it an imposture still. For 
this opinion t have given my reason 
to the public, which 1 here dare you 
tf) refute. \ our rage; I defy. Your 
ahiliti(*s, since your Homer, arc not 
so f iriiiidable ; and what I hear of 
\our morals inclines me to pay re- 
gard not to what you shall say, l)ut 
to what you shall prove. You may 
print this if you will. 


LETTER XLII. 

I'Vom Dr. Johnson to Mrs* Boswell. 

July 22, 1777. 

Madam, 

Tiiot on f am well enough pleas- 
ed with llie taste of sweetmeats, very 
little of the pleasure W'hich 1 received 
at llic arriv.d of your jar of marina-j 
lade arose from eating it. 1 received 
11 as a token of friendship, as a proof 
ol’iecoiicilialion, things much sweeter 
than swi^etmeats, and u[)ou tins con- 
sideration 1 •’etui n you, dear madam, 
my ti'iiiiiks, i»y having 

your kindness 1 think I liaie a dou- 
ble seeiiriiv for t lie coiiti nuance of Mr. 
iloswi'll’s, which it IS not to be e\- 
])ect(Mi that any man can long keep, 
vvlmn the iiiflmmct', of a lady soliigli- 
Iv and so justly valued operates 
against Inm. Mr. Bosvvidl will tell 
you that I was always faithful to 
your inttjest, and always endeavour- 
ed to e\4t you ill his estimation. — 
lou m^st now do the same for me. 
M^e^'uiist all h(*lp oiui anothet ; and 
^ yo^i must now consider me as, dear 
/r^idain, your most obliged and most 
f «<^itimble servant. 


LETTER XLni. 

JProm Dr, Johnson to Mr. Elphinston. 

Jaiv 27, 1778. 
Sir, 

Having myself suffered what you 
are now suffering, I vvell know the 
weight of your distress, how miicli 
need you have of comfort, and how 
little comfort can be given. A loss 
such as yours lacerates the mind, and 
breaks the whole system of purposes 
and hopes. It leav<‘s a dismal vacu- 
ity iu life, which affords imtiung on 
which the a^^(^ctions cini fix, or to 
which endeavour may lie directed. 
All this I have kimwn ; and it is now, 
in the vicissitiu^e of things, your turn 
to know it. 

Eut in the condition of mortal be- 
ing.'^, one must lose another. What 
would be the w’retcheduess of life, 
iftliere w'as not something always in 
vitwv, some Being immutable and un- 
failing, to whose nifircy man may 
have recourse 1 T&v xiv^vra 

axiv/jrov.^ 

Here we must rest. The greatest 
Being IS the most benevolent. We 
must not grieve for the dead as men 
vvitliout hope, because we know^ they 
are in his hands. We have, indeed, 
not leisure to grieve long, because 
we arc hastonnig to follow them. — 
Your race and mine liave beiui in- 
terrupted hy many obstacles, but we 
must humbly hope for an happy end. 
1 am, sir, your most humble servant. 


LETTER XLIV. 

Fi'om Dr. Johnson to Mr.^t. Thrak, 
on the Death of Mr. T hr ale. 

London, April 5, 1731 - 
Dearest madam, 

Of your injunctions to pray for you 
and w rite to you, I hope to leave nei- 
ther unobserved ; and I hope to find 

** The first immoveable mover 
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you willing in a shotl time to alleviate 
3 'onr trouble by some other cjxercise 
of the mind. I am not without my 
part of the calamity. No death since 
that of my wife has ever oppressed 
me like this. But let us remember, 
that we are in the hands of him, who 
knows when to give and when to 
take away; who will look upon us 
with mercy through all our variations 
of existence, and who invites us to 
call on him in the day of trouble. 
Call upon him in this great revolu- 
tion of life, and call with confidence. 
You will then find comfort for the 
past, and support for the future. II*) 
that has given you happiness in mar- 
riage, to a degree of which, without 
personal knowledge^ I should have 
thought the description fabulous, can 
give you another mode of happiness 
as a mother ; and, at last, the happi- 
ness of losing all temporal cares in 
the thoughts of an eternity in iiea- 
ven. 

I do not exhort you to reason your- 
self into tranquillity. We must first 
pray, and then labour ; first implore 
the blessing of God, and then use 
tliosc means which he puts into our 
hands. Cultivated ground has few 
weeds ; a mind occupied by lawful 
business has little room for useless 
regret. 

We read the will to-day ; but I 
will not fill my first letter with any 
other account than that, with all my 
zeal for your advantage, I am satis- 
lied ; and that the other executors, 
more used to consider property tlian 
I, commend it for wisdom and equi- 
ty. Yet why should I not tell you, 
that you have five hundred pounds 
for your immediate expenses, and 
two thousand pounds a year, with 
both the houses and all the goods ? 

us pray for one another, that 
the time, whether long or short, that 
shall yet be granted us, may be well 
spent ; and that when this life, which 

the longest is very\ short, shall 
come to an end, a better may begin, 
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which shall never end. I am, dear- 
est madam, your, &c. 

LETTER XLV. 

JFVoot Dr* Johnson to Mrs, Thralc, 

Loudon, April 9, 1781 
Dearest madam, ^ 

That ybu are gradually recovering 
your tranquillity is the efiect to be 
humbly expected from trust in God. 
Do not represent life as darker tliau 
it is. Your loss hajs been very grc'at, 
but you retain la^pre than alnK>st any 
other can hope to jx^ssess. You arc 
high in the opinion of mankind ; you 
have children from whom much plVa- 
sure»3nay be expected ; and that you 
will find many friends you ha\ e no 
reason to doubt. Of my friendship, 
be it worth more or leSvS, 1 hope yf>u 
think yourself certain, without much 
art or care. It will not be easy lor 
me to repay the benefits that I have 
received; but I hope to be always 
ready at your call. Our sorrow lias 
different effects ; you are withdrawn 
into solitude, and I am driven into 
company. T am afraid of thinking 
what I have lost. I never had such 
a friend before. Let me have your 
prayers and those of iny dear Quecn- 
ey. 

The prudence and resolution of 
your design to return so soon to your 
business and your duty, deserves 
great praise ; I shall coniniunicale it 
on Wednesday to the other execu- 
tors. Be pleased to let me know 
whether you would have me come to 
Streatham to receive you, or stay 
here till the next day. I am, & c. 

LETTER XLVI. 

From Dr. Johnson to Mr, ^Hector in 
, Birmingham, \ 

[Without a date, but supposed to be abSV‘ thii 
time.] A 

Dear sir, 5 *!: 

That you and dear Mrs. Careld^ 
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"^uld have care or curiosity about 
my health, gives me that pleasure 
wiiich every man feels from finding 
hin^elf not forgotten. In age we 
feel again that love of our native place 
and our early friends, which, in the 
bustle or amusements of middle life, 
were overborne and suspended. You 
and I should now naturally cling to 
one another : we have outlived most 
of those who could pretend to rival us 
in each other’s kindness. In our 
walk through life we have dropped 
our companions, and are now to pick 
up such as chance* rhay offer us, or 
to travel on alone. You, indeed, have 
a sister, with whom you can divide 
the day : I have no natural friend 
left j but Providence has been pleas- 
ed to preserve me from neglect ; 1 
haiie not wanted such alleviations of 
life as friendship could supply. My 
health has been, from my twentieth 
year, such as has seldom afforded me 
a single day of ease ; but it is at least 
not worse; and I sometimes make 
rnysolf believe that it is better. My 
disorders arc, however, still sulBcient- 
ly oppressive. 

1 iJiiiik of seeing Staffordshire 
again this autumn, and intend to find 
my way through Birmingham, where 
1 hope to see you and dear Mrs. Care- 
less well. I am, sir, your affection- 
ate friend. 


LETTER XLVII. 

Dr, Johnson to James Boswell, Esq. 

Loudon, March 28, 1782. 

Dear sir, 

The pleasure which we used to re- 
ceive frim each other on Good-Friday 
and Eaf!ler-day, we must this year be 
content to miss. Let us, however, 
Ijray for each other, and hope to see 
onT^nother yet from time to time 
uitli mutual delight. My disorder 1 
nas been a cold, which impeded the! 
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organs of respiration, and kept me 
many weeks in a state of great un- 
easiness, but by repeated phleboto- 
my is npw relieved ; and, next to the 
recovery of Mrs. Boswell, I flatter 
myself that you ^yill rejoice at mine. 

What we shall do in the summer 
it is yet too early to consider. You 
want to know what you shall do 
now ; I do not think this time of bus- 
tle and confusion likely to produce 
any advantage to you. Every man 
has those to reward and gratify who 
have contributed to his advancement. 
To come hither with such expecta- 
tions at the expense of borrowed mo- 
ney, whicli, 1 find, you know not 
where to borrow, can hardly be consi- 
dered as prudent. I am sorry to find, 
what your solicitations seem to imply, 
that you have already gone the whole 
length of your credit. This is to set 
the (juiet of your hfe at hazard. If 
you anticipate your inheritance, you 
can at last inherit nothing ; all that 
you receive must pay for the past. 
You must get a place, or pine in 
penury, with the empty name of a 
great estate. Poverty, my dear friend, 
IS so great an evil, and pregnant witli 
! so much temptation, and so much mi- 
sery, that 1 cannot but earnestly en- 
join you to avoid it. Live on what 
you have, live if you can on less ; do 
not borrow cither for vanity or plea- 
sure ; the vanity will end in shame, 
and the pleasure in regret ; stay 
therefore at home till you liave saved 
money for your journey hither. 

* The Beauties of Johnson’ arc said 
to have got money to the collector ; 
if the ‘ Deformities’ have the same 
success I shall be still a more exten- 
sive benefactor. 

Make my compliments to Mrs. Bos- 
well, who is, 1 hope, reconciled to 
me : and to the young people, whom 
I never have offended. 

You never told me the success of 
your plea against the solicitors. I 
am, dear sir, your most affectionate, 
SlC, 
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LETTER XLVIIL cows, how much land in your own 

hand, and what bargains you make 
Dr. Johnson to James Bosicell, Esq. with your tenants, 

# ',1^ # * # # 

LoiKbn, Dec. 7, 1782. Qf t Lives of the Poets,' they 
Dear sir, ^ have pritited a new edition in octavo, 

Having passed almost this whole I hear, of three thousand. Did I 
year in a succession of disorders, I give a set to lord Hailes ? If I did 
i^ent in October to Brighthelmston, not, I will do it out of these. What 
wiiithor I came in a state of so much did you make of all your copy ? 
weakness that I rested four times in Mrs, T.hrale and the three misses 
walking between the inn and the iodg- are now, for the winter, in Argyll- 
ing. By ].hysic and abstinence 1 street. Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
grow betltoT, and am now reasonably been out of order, but is well again ; 
easy, though at a great distance from and I am, dear sir, your aifectionate, 
health, 1 am afraid, however, that humble servant 
health begins, alter seventy, and of- 
ten long before, to have a meaning 

didbrciil from that which it had at LETTER XLIX. 

thirty. But it is culpable to murmur 

at the established order of the crea- Dr. Johnson to 3Iiss Susannah 
tion, as it is vain to oppose it. He Tfirah. 

that lives must grow old ; and he that 

would rather grow old than die, has Dearest miss Susy, 

God to thank for the infirmities of When you favoured me w’ith your 
old age. ' letter, you seemed to be in want of 

At your long silence I am ratber materials to fill it, having met with 
angry. You do not, since now you no great adventures, either of peril 
are the head of your house, think it or delight, nor done nor suffered any 
worth your while to try whether you tliihg out of llic common course of 
or your friend can live longer with- life. 

out W5 king, nor suspect, after so ma- When you have lived longer, and 
ny years of friendsliip, that wdicii 1 considered more, you will find the 
do not WTite to you I f<>rget you ? common course of life very fertile 
Put all such useless jealousies out of observation and reflection. li})on 
of your head, and disdain to regulate the common course of life must our 
your own practice by the practice of thoughts and our conversation be ge- 
another, or by any other principle iierally employed. Our gcmeral course 
tiian the desire of doing right. of life must denominate us wise or 

Your economy, 1 suppose, begins foolish ; happy or inisc'rable : if it is 
now to be settled : your expenses are w^oll regulated, ^vc j)bss on prosper- 
adjusled to your revenue, and all your ously and smootldy ; as it is neglect- 
people in their proper places. Be- ed, wc live in embarrassment, per- 
Eoive not to be poor : whatever you picxity, and uneasiness. 
ha\e, spend less. Poverty is a great ^ Your lime, my love, passes, I snp- 
eneniy to human happiness, it cer- pose, in devotion, rcudinj, w-ork, 
tainly destroys liberty, and it makes and company. Of your dlwotions, 
6ome>^^ues impracticable, and oth- in which I earnestly advise you to 
er^ j|Bbmeiy diificult. ^ be very punctual, you may not per- 

me know tlic history of your haps think it proper to give n.e an 
life since your accession^ to your es- account; and of work, unless I un- 
tato. How many iiouses, how many derstood it better, it will bo of no 
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^“"^reat use to say much; but books 
company will always supply you 
materials for your letters to me, 
as If hall always be pleased to know 
what you ate reading, and with what 
you are pleased ; and shall take great 
delight in knowing what impression 
new modes or new characters make 
upon you, and to observe with what 
attention you distinguish the teih**- 
pers* dispositions, and abilities of 
your companions. 

A letter may be always made out 
of the books of the morning or talk 
of the evening ; and any letters from 
you, my dearest, will be welcome* to 
your, &c. . 


LETTER L. 

Dr, Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, 

Loiuioa, Aug. 20, 1783. 

Madam, 

This has been a day of great 
emotion ; the office of the Commu- 
nion of the Sick has been performed 
ill poor Mrs. Williams’s chamber. 
SJie was too weak to rise from her 
bed, and is therefore to be supposed 
unlikely to live much longer. She 
has, I hope, little violent pain, but 
is wearing out by torpid inappetence 
and wearisome decay : but all the 
powers of her mind are in their full 
\igour; and, when she has spirits 
enough for conversation, she pos- 
sesses all the intellectual excellence 
that slic ever had. Surely this is an 
instance of mercy much to be desir- 
ed by a parting soul. 

At home 1 see almost all my com- 
panions dead or dying. At Oxford 
1 have just left Wheeler, the man 
with wdio^i I most delighted to con- 
verse. Tlic sense of my otyn dis- 
eases, and the sight of the world 
^lUng round mo, oppress me per- 
haps1!bo much. I hope that all these 
admonitions will not be in* vain, and 
that I shall learn to die as dear Wil- 


liams is dying, who was very cheer- 
ful before and after this awful solem- 
nity, and seems to resign herself with 
calmness and hope upon Eternal 
Mercy. 

read your last kjnd letter with 
great delight; but when T came to 
hpe and honour^ what sprung in my 
miiid'l — How loved, how honoured 
once, avails thee not 
^ I sat to Mr.s. Reynolds yesterday 
for my picture, perhaps the tenth 
time, and 1 sat near three hours with 
the patience of mortal born to hear ; 
at last she declared it quite finished, 
and seems to think it fine. I told 
her it was Johnson’s grimly Gliost, 
It is to be engraved, and I think in 
glided^ &LC, will be a good inscription. 
I am, madam, your, &:,c. 

LETTER LI. 

Dr. Johnson to Mrs, Thraie, 

London, Sept. 22, 1783. 

Dear madam, 

Happy are you that have case and 
leisure to want intelligence of aii- 
bailooiis. Their existence is, I be- 
lieve, indubitable ; but I know not 
that they can possibly be of any use. 
The construction is this : — The chy- 
mical philosophers have discovered 
a body (which I hare forgotten, but 
will inquire) which, dissolved by an 
acid, emits a vapour lighter than tlie 
atmospherical air. This vapour is 
caught, among other meajfiEs, by lilt ing 
a bladder, compressed upbn the bot- 
tle in which the dissolution is per- 
formed ; the vapour rising swells tlie 
bladder, and fills it. The bladder 
is then tied and removed, and an- 
other applied, till as much of this 
light air is collected as is wanted. 
Then large spherical case is made, 
and very large it must be, of the 
lightest matter that can be found, 
secured by some method, like that 
of oiling silk, against all passage of 
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air. Into this are emptied all the 
bladders of light air, and if there is 
light air enough it mounts into the 
clouds ; upon the same principle as 
a bottle, filled with water, will sink 
in water, but a bottle filled with ether 
would float. ' It rises till it comes to 
air of equal tenuity with its own, 
if wind or water does not spoil it Oh- 
the way. Such, madam, is an air- 
balloon. 

Meteors have been this autumn 
very often seen, but I have never 
been in their way. 

Poor Williams has, I hope, seen 
the end of her afflictions. She acted 
with prudence, and she bore with 
fortitude. She has left me. 
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“ Tliou thv wear}' task hast clone. 
Home art gone, and ta'en Uiy wages. 


Had she had good humour and 
prompt elocution, her universal curi- 
osity and comprehensive knowledge 
would have made her the delight ot 
all that knew her. She left her lit- 
tle to your charity-school. 

The complaint about which you 
inquire is a sarcocele ; I thought it a 
hydrocele, and heeded it but little, 
puncture has detected the mistake 5 
it can be safely suffered no longer. 
Upon inspection, three days ago, it 
was determined extrema ventura. 

If excision should be delayed, there 
is danger of a gangrene. You would 
not have me, tor fear ol pain^ l^nsh 
in putrefaction. I shall, I 
with trust in Eternal Mercy, lay hold 
of the possibility of life which 
reruns. Uy health is not bad ; the 
gout is now trying at my feet. My 
aiipetite an 4 digestion are good, and 
my sleep better than formerly : T am 
not defected, and I am not feebly 
There is, hempret; d^ger enough 
in such operations at seventy-fom< 
Let me have yofi|;]ptayets and th< 

I young dear I am, 

^adamryout, &q; . 

nite mpn and often* ' 

• To try the Itwt. 


Dr. fohnson to Mrs. 

Noy. JE8, 1783; 

Madam, 

Bir sending the tragedy to me a 
second time* I think that a very ho- 
nourable distiujljition has been shown 
; and 1 did not delay the 
of which I am now to tell the 

effect. , , 

fhe construction of the play is 
I not completely regular; the stage is 

too often vacant, and the scen^ are 
not sufficiently connected. This, 
however, would be called, by Dry den, 
only a mechanical defect ; which 
takers away little from the power of 
'the poem, and which is seen rather 
jthan felt. 

A rigid examiner of the diction 
i might, perhaps, wish some words 
changed, and some lines more vi- 
gorously terminated. But from such 
1 petty imperfections what writer was 
ever free? 

The general form and force of the 
dialogue is of more importance. It 
jseems to want that quickness ot re- 
ciprocation which characterizes the 
I English drama, and is not always 
sufficiently fervid or animated^ 

‘ Of the sentiments, I remember 
not one that I wished omitted. In 
the imagery I cannot forbear to dis- 
Itinguish the comparison of joy suc- 
ceeding grief, to light rushing on 

i the eye accustomed to darkness. It 

seems to have all that can be desired 
[to make it please. It is new, just, 
'and delightful.t 

With the characters, either as con- 



, * Dr. Johnson, having been very ill wlien the 
tragedy was first sent to him, had declined the 

consideration of it. \ -4,.an- 

t I could have liome my woes ; that stran 

WoumS^while it smiles The long imprison d 
wretch, - . • 1 

Emerging from the night of his damp cc.., 
i ShrinKS from the sun’s bright beams ; and that 
which flings 

Gladness o’er all, to him is agony 
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^ceived or preserved, I have no fault 
find; but was much' inclined to 
^Hgratulute a writer, who,^ in de- 
fiance of prejudice and fashion, made 
the archbishop a good man, and 
scorned all thoughtless applause; 
which a vicious churchman Would 
have brougfit him. ^ 

The catastrophe is affecting- Tl^ 
father and daughter > both eu)pa|i»i* 
both wretched, and both pehitont, 
divide between them our pity, i^nd 
our sorrow. . • ^ 

Thus, madam, I have perforihed 
what I did not willingly undertake, 
and cqjildnot decently reftise. The 
noble writer will be pleased tb re- 
member, that sincere.criticism ought 
to raise no resentment, because judg- 
ment is not under the control of will ; 
hut involuntary criticism, US it' has 
still Jess of choic^j ought to bd more 
remote from possibility of offence. 
I am, &c. 


LETTER LIIT. 

Dr, Johnson to Mrs* Tkrale. 

London, Dec. 27, 1783, 

Dear madam, 

The wearisome solitude of the 
long evenings did indeed suggest to 
me the convenience of a club itt my 
neighbourhood, but I have been hin- 
dered from attending it by want of 
breatlu I f I can complete the scheme, 
yon si I all have the names and the 
regulations. 

The time of the year, for I hope 
the fiiult is rather in the weath;^, 
than in me, has been very hard upon 
me. Tlie muscles of my breast 
much convulsed. Dr. Heberden re- 
comraeinft opiates, of which T have 
such horror, that I do not think of 
them but in extremes* I was hbw- 
- /jvrr, driven to them last night for 
refuge* and, having taken the Wsua} 
quantity, durst not go to bed, for fear 
of that uneasiness to which a supine 


posture exposes me, but rested all 
night in a chair with much relief, 
and have been to-day more warm, 
active, and cheerful. 

You have more than once wonder- 
ed at my compkint of solitude, when 
yon hear that I Am crowded with vi- 
sits. lnoj)em me, fecit Visi- 
t0|^ we no proper companions in the 
chamber of sickness. They come 
yti^hen I could sleep or read, they 
stay till I am weary, they force me 
to attend when my mind calls for re- 
laxation, and to speak when my pow- 
ers will hardly actuate rny tongue. 
The amusements and consolations 
of languor and depression are con- 
ferred by familiar and domestic com- 
panions, which can be visited or call- 
ed at will, and can occasionally be 
quitted or dismissed, who do not ob- 
struct accommodation by" ceremony, 
or destroy indolence by awakening 
effort. 

Such society T had with Levet and 
Williams ; such I had where — I am 
never likely to have it more. 

1 wish, dear lady, to you and ray 
dear girls many a cheerful and pious 
Christmas. I am, your, 

LETTER LIV. 

J^ohnson to Mrs. Thrale. 

' * London, Jan. 12, 1784; 

Dear madam, 

Ip^ as yon observ^, my former let- 
ter was written W^th |repidation, 
there is little reason^) except the ha- 
bit of endutihg, yhy tins should 
show more steadiness, I am confin- 
ed to the Iniuse ; I do not know that 
any thing grows better; my physi- 
cians direct me to combat, the hard 
weather with opium ; t Ofi^hot well 
support Its turbulehce,jikS^^^^y can- 
not fciirlbear jt, for its ef- 

fect k ease;, havia^- 1*;,^ me waiting 
all the night, it /fi^s aleep upon me 

Plenty iiiade me poor. 
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in the day, and recompenses a night 
of tediousness with a day of uselessh^ 
ness. My legs and my thighs grow 
very tumid : % itba mean tinje my ap- 
petite is gopii^ ^4 if my physicians 
do not me dikth is rushinj 

upon me. Bht this is the hand.oJ 
God. 

The first talk of the sick is com- 
monly of themselves ; but if they 
talk of nothing else, they cannot 
complain if they are soon loft without 
an audience. 

You observe, madam, that the 
balloon engages all mankind, and it 
is indeed a wonderful and unexpept- 
ed addition to human knowledge; 
but we have a daring projector, who, 
disdaining tlie help of fumes and 
vapours, is making better than DaGda 
lean wings, with which he will mas- 
ter the balloon and its companions 
as an eagle masters a goose. It is 
very seriously true, that a subscrip- 
tion of eight hundred pounds has 
been raised for the wire and work- 
manship of iron wings ; one pair of 
which, and 1 think a tail, ai*c now 
shown ill the Hay-market, and they 
are making, another pair at Birming- 
ham. The whole is said to weigh 
two liundjfed pounds — no specious 
preparation for flying ; but there are 
those who expect to see hitn ih : the 
sky. When 1 eaja leave tihe house | 
will telt you inote. 

I had the sMe old friends to diiie 
wdth me on ^Wednesday, and may 
say, that since sight of you 1 
have had ckierpl^^ant day« I am, 
madam, yodr^ - 

Pray sepd tne ^direction to sir 


Dr* Joi 



.Da-^ltBhSEnnN'this'' 'daR^voured, 
ifta, witli a visit I and aftet nearing 


what I had to tell him of miseries 
and pains, and comparing my pre**-* 
sent: with my past state, declaredroe 
Wrelh That his opinion is erronfeous, 

I know with too much certainty ; 
was glad to hear it, as it 
extremities at a greater distance : 
he, who is by his physician thought 
yfell, is ^ lem not thdught in immedi- 
S%,4an^^* T^hOy, therefore, whose 
atjs^&n ; makes them talk of 
healthy tvill, I hope, soon not 
drbp; but lose their subject. But, 
alas ! I had no sleep last nighfy 
sit now panting Over niy JJ 
Dabit D^m \ Ms 

have really ^ hope froiiijSPfiB^'hnd 
am ready, like “Almanzbr, to bid the 
sun fly iujud leave weeks and 

month^^ behind him. The sun has 
looked for rix thousand years upon 
the V^rld to little f^urpose, if he does 
not know that a sick man is almost 
as impatient as a lover. 

Mr. Cator gives such -an account 
of miss Cecy, as you and all of us 
must delight to hear. Calor has a 
rough, manly, independent under- 
standing, and does not spoil it by 
complaisance ; he never speaks mere- 
ly to please, and seldom is mistaken 
in things which he has any right to 
know. 1 think well of her for pleas- 
ilM him, and of him for being pleas- 
h|^\ and, at the close, am delighted 
to find him delighted with her excel- 
lence. Let your children, dear ma- 
dam, be his care, and your pleasure ; 
clo^ your thoughts upon them ; and, 
when sad fancies are excluded, health 
uud peace will return together. I 
am, dear madam, your old friend. 

LETTER LVI, 

4 

Dr* Johnson to Lord Chmcdlor 
Thurtow. 

Sept. 1784. 

My lord, 

Ai^er a long and not inattentive 
observation of mankind, the genero- 

* Giod shall put an end to these tlungfs. 
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city of your lordship^s offer raises in 
me not Jess wonder than gratitude. 
Bd^ty so liberally bestowed I should 
gladly receive if iny condition ma3e 
it necessary ; for to such a mind who 
would not be proud to own bis obliga*. 
tions ? But it has pleased God to re- 
store me to so a measureof hea,lth, 

that if 1 should hdw appi^priate 
much of a fortune destiUOd: tb: 

1 could not escape from 
charge of advancing a falsO 
My journey to the continent^ tbStiih 
I oni^i^ thought it necessary/ *w^s 
never much encoura^4 ty my p%- 
siciansf and I was very ||^|rou^ that 
your lordship should bO told of it by 
sir Joshua Reynoldsii^ an event ver^ 
uncertain ; for if I §rev^ bet- 


ter I should not be^ willing, if much 
worse, not able to migrate. 

Your lordship was first solicited 
without my knowledge ; but when 1 
was told tliat* ypd pleased to 
honour me wi&'^dur patronage, I 
did not expect t6 hear of a refusal ; 
ybt as I have had no long time to 
brood hope, and have not rioted in 
^a^inary opulence, this cold recep- 
tton has been scarce a disappoint- 
ment ; and from your lordsliip^s 
kindness I have received a benefit 
which only men like you arc able to 
thf^sthWi I sliall now live mihi carwr, 
with :d higher opinion of my own 
inerh;^ I am, ray lord, your lord- 
ships most obliged, most grateful, 
and most humble servant. 
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FROM^THE LETTERS OP WILLIAM OOWPER, ESa 


LETTER 1. 



To Joseph Hilly Esg. 

Hwninffdon, June 34, 176$. 

Dear Joe, 

The only recompense I can, make 
vou for your kind attention to my, afe 
fairs, during my illness, is to tellybm 
that by the mercy of God I am re- 
stored to perfect health, both of mind 
and body.'* This, I believe, will give 
you pleasure, and I would gladly do 
any thing from which you could re- 
ceive it. 

luit St. Alban's on the seven- 
teenth, and arrived that day at Cam- 
bridge, spent some time there with 


and came hither on the 
tWeriiy^^cond. I have a fodging 
that puta me continually in of 
our summer eitcu^ions we have 
had many ^bfrse, ah^^xc^t fhe size 
of it ^whiich howo^fe is liufficient for 
a single ;man) better* I am 

not quit^ : leaving brou^^^ a 

servant S^m St. Alban's, 

who is the Very mirtor of fidelity and 
affection foif^s master. And where- 
m the Tuwffi Spy says, kept no 
^erva^^>e(^use he wouWiw have an 
enemy in his house, J liired mine 
because I would hay^,>a. ^iend* Men 
do not usually beaf^W^^these encomi- 
ums on their la&ys, nor do they 
usually deserve them ; but I have 
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had experience *of mine, both m pected from you by a thousand 
sickness and in healthy and never ers, and I have nothing to do but 
saw his fellow. , what is most agreeable to myselfir'^ 

The river ^Our mentioning Newton's Trea- 

spell it) is il|ieAhiiW/fagre cirr tise on the Prophecies, brin^ to my 
cumstanc^ in thi^lbftrtof the world; mind an anetidote of Dr. Young, 
at this towh it is llklieve as wide as who you know died lately at Wel- 
the Thames at Windsor: no|* does wyh. Dr. Cotton, who was intimate 
the silver Thames better deserve that with hint, paid him a visit about a 
epithet, nor has it more flowers upon ^j!f^tj&^^t1)eft>re her was seized with 
i|s banks, these being attributes, hiS;jlafet ilmess. Thh old man was 
which, in strict truth, belong to min tb^h heaU^ ,* the antiquity 

ther. Fluellen would say, they are of' his perstift, the gravity of bis ut- 
as like as my fingers to my fingers, terancO, and the eatnesth^J witJi 
and there is salmon in both. It is a Whihh he discoursed about retigion, 
noble stream to bathe in, and I shidi ^ve him/ihv the Doctor's eye, the 
make that use of it three times a appearan^^l *^of a prophet. They 
week, having introduced myself to had ^he^n. |el|yering their sentiments 
it for the first time this morning. ; Newton, when 

I beg you will remember me to afl the conference thus: 

my friends, which is a task will cost MyJ|^6iend, there are two consi-’ 
you no great pains to execute — ^par- demons ^ upon which my faith in 
ticularly remember me to those df Christ is built as upon a rock: th(^ 
your own house, and believe meyonv fall of man, the redemption of man, 
very affectionate. and the resurrection of man, the 

three cardinal articles of our reli- 
gion, are such as human ingenuity 
LETTER II. 1 could never have invented, therefore 

, ( / they must be divine. The otlier ar- 
To Lady HesJeetk. gument is this— If the prophecies 

have been fuIiWled (of which there 
July 12, 1765. is abundant demonstration), the 
My dear cousin, . , , * Scripture must be the word of God ; 

Yon are very good to ^4 if'' if the Scripture is the word of 
you will only continue to ‘ Christianity must be true.” 

such intervals as you find conyehient,^ ^ This treatise on the Prophecies 
I sbdf ^ receive- all that pleastire^ serves a double purpose : it not only 
which I propose to m)fself from proves the truth of religion, in a 
our corres|»on^l^noe. I desire no inanner that never has been, nor 
more than woul4 never drop ever can be controverted ,* but it 

me for any time ,| 9 getheri p^pves likewise, that tlie Roman Ca- 

for I sMl iben tninK y^ ^vritcj' tholic is the apostate and anti-chris- 
because to pirt tiah church, so frequently foretold 

you in for ^me other both in the Old and New Tesia- 

reason equi|jll^!s^iiS^s^i^ I am not ments. Indeed so fatally connected 

however so to expert i the refutation of Poper/ with the 

you should truth of Christianity, when tlic lat- 

ship so jrfe^uentl^^lpj^lf l by the completion of 

livejh 0 yorld ehf the prophecies, that in proportion's- 

and ipy lidurs prp aimbsi light is thrown upon the one, 

You raui^:^very day formities aii4 errors of the other are 
l^lmployed in doing what is ex- more plainly exhibited. But 1 leave 
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you to the book itself : there are parts of father and mother, son and dau^h- 
of it which may possibly afford you ter, the most comfortable, social folks 
less .entertainment than the rest, be- you ever knew. The son is about 
cause you have never been a school- twenty-one years; df age, one of the 
boy ; but in the main it is so interest- most unreservetit and amiable young 
ing, and you are so fond of that which men I evdir conver^d with. lie is 
is so, that I am sure you will like it. not, yet arrived at that time of life, 
My dear coUsin, — how happy am when suspicion recommends itself to 
I in having a friend, to whom I can ns in the form of wisdom, and sets 
open my heart upon these subjects t every thing, but our own dear selves, 
I have many intimates in the tvorld, at an immeasurable distance from our 
and have had many more than I riiall esteem and confidence* Consequent- 
have hereafter, to whom a long letter; ly he is known almost as soon as 
upon these most important articles) seen ; and having nothing in his’ 
would appear tiresome at least, if not heart that makes it necessary for him 
impertineflt. But I am afraid of to keep H burred and bolted, opens it 
meeting with that reception from you, to the perusal even of a stranger. — 
who have never yet made it your in-‘ The father is a clergyman, and the 
terest, that there shouldx^ no truth son is designed for orders. The de- 
iii the word of God. May this ever- sign however is quite his own, pro- 
lasting truth be your comfort while ceeding merely from his being, and 
you live, and attend you with peace having always been, sincere in his 
and joy in yonr last moments 1 I love belief and love of the Gospel. Ano- 
yoii too well not to make this a part ther acquaintance I have lately mad(3, 
of my prayers ; and when I remem- is with a Mr. Nicholson, a North- 
ber my friends on these occasions, country divine, very poor, but very 
there is no likelihood that you can good, and very happy. Jle reads 
be forgotten. Yours, ever. prayers here twice a-day, all the year 

round, and travels on foot to serve 
P. S. — Cambridge . — I add this two churches every Sunday through 
postscript at my brother's rooms. He the year, his journey out and home 
desires to be affectionately remem- again being sixteen miles. I supped 
bered to you, and if you are in town with him last night* He gave me 
about a fortnight hence, when , cheese, and a black jug 

proposes to be there himself, wiU own brewing, and doubt- 

a breakfast with you, ^ brewed by his own hands,^ Ano- 
ther" of my acquaintance is Mir. , 

a thin, tall,’ pld man, and as good as 
LETTER III. he is thin. THe driniks nothing but 

water, and eatS’ ^j®es1h, partly (I 
To Lady Heshetli. believe) frOxn a religions scruple (for 

, he is very reli^ou^), and partly in 

Huntingdon, Sept. 14, 1765. the spirit pf a vi^btudinarian. He is 
My dear cousin, to be met with every morning of his 

The longer I live here, the better life, at abpnt six O'clock, at a foun- 
I like the place, and the people who tain of verjjr! fine water, about a mile 
belong to it. T am upon very good from thC tdWn, which is ^qkoned ex- 
terms with no less than five fami- tremely like the Bristol spring. Be- 
lies, besides two or three odd scraiyi- ing both early risers^ /and the only 
Bhng fellows like myself. The last early walkers in tb^ {dace, we soon 
acquaintance I made here is with became acquainted. His great piety 
the race of the Unwins, consisting can be equalled by nothing, but his 
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gr#at regularity ; for he is the most ‘of me twice as often as you would 
perfect time-pie<ie in the world. I do if the account was clear. These 
have reoeivo<|L a visit likewise from are the reflections with which 1 coin- 
is very much a geu- fort myself undc^r the affliction of not 
tleman, welLread, and sensible. I, hearing from you : my temper docs 
am persuad^id, in short, that if I had not incline me to jealousy, and if it 
had the choice of all England tvhere did, I should set ail right by having 
to fix my abode, I could not have recourse to what I have already re- 
chosen better for myself, and most ceived from yon. 
likely I should not have chosen so I thank; God for your frienclsliip, 
w^cIL and for every friend I have : Ibr all 

You say, you hope it is not neccs- th^ pleasing circumstances here, for 
sary for salvation to undergo the same my health of body, and perfect sereni- 
affliclions that I have undergone. — ty of mind. To recollect the past, 
No! my dear cousin, God deals with and compare it wdth the present, is 
his children as a merciful father ; he all I have need of to fill me witii gia- 
does not, as he himself tells us, afflict titnde and to be gratefe] is to be 
willingly tlie sons of men. Doubt- happy.^ ^ot that I think myself snf- 
less there are many who, having been ficierdfy fpinkful, or that I ever shall 
placed, by his good providence, out be so in tfiisliie. The wannest lieart 
of the reach of any great evil, and the perhaps only Ibels by .hs, and is of- 
influence of bad example, have, from ten as msensiblc as the coldest. This 
their very infancy, been partakers of at least is frequently *h.. cu e vm’Ii 
the grace of his holy Spirit, in such a mine, and ofu nei tlum it sliouhi be, 
manner as never to have allowed them- But the merev th^tcan foiLuu^ initjui- 
sclves in any grievous offence against ty, W'lll never be f ee rc mark our 
him. May you love him mure and more, frailties. To tliat mercy, rny (hnr 
day by day ; as c’^< ry day, while you cousin, I commend )'ou, with f‘ani( 
think upon him, you will find him wishes for your wc Mb re, and r uuun 
more worthy of your love: and may your ever uffectiouai^. 
you be finally accepted by him for 
his sake, whose intercession for all his 

faithful servants cannot but prevail ! LETTER V. 

Yours ever, \ 

’ ‘'tis; 2b Major Cowper, 

LETTER IV. Humingdo,), Oci. 18 , mo. 

My dear major. 

To jLtK^y Htnheih. I iiavb neither lost the wio of my 

/ fingers nor my memory, though my 

\ Huaflogdou, Ot». 10, ncr?. unaccountable silence might incline 
My dear cousin., you to suspect that I had lost both. 

I sHouwo at your ^ong si- Idio history of those things which 

lence, if that one may have, from time to time, prevented my 

love one’s frio|(d$,v^yiyell,,thoughorie scribbling, would not oi^ly be insi- 
is not always iiii.,.itaiuoUr to write to pid, but extremely voluminous, for 
them. J reasons they w ill not make 

of being p^^rfoctlyWir^i that you have their appearance at present, nor pi o- 
twenty times ^cCotlected the bably at any time hereafter. li‘ my 
|(Pl you owe me, and as oilen re- neglecting to w^ite to you were** a 
J to pay it ; and pe)Hhap$, while proof that 1 had never thought of you, 

\ you remain indebted to me, you think and that had been really the cise, 
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five shillings a piece would have been ly contented. I get books in abun- 
mucli too little to give for the sight dance, as much company as I choose, 
ofsucli a monster ! but 1 am no such a deal oi comfortable leisuir, and en- 
morisler, nor do 1 perceive in Jiiysolf joy better health, I think, than for 
tlje lea'll tendency to sucli a transform- many years past. What is there 
ation. You may recollect that I had wanting to make me happy? No- 
but very uncomfortable expectations thing, if 1 can but be as thankful as 
of tlie accommodations that 1 should 1 ought : and 1 trust that He, who 
meet with at Huntingdon. How has bestowed so many blessings upon 
much better is it to take our lot, me, will give me gratitude to crown 
where it shall please Providence to them all. I beg you will give rny 
cast it, without anxiety ! Had 1 cho- love to my dear cousin Maria, and to 
sen for myself, it IS impossible 1 could every body at the Park. If Mrs. 
have fixed upon a ])lace so agreeable Maitland is with you, as I feus])ect 
to me in all respects. 1 so much by a passage in lady Heskcth’s letter 
dreaded the thought of having a new to me, pray remember me to her very 
acquaintance to make, with no other affectionately. And believe me, my 
recommendation than that of being dear friend, ever yours, 
a perfect strangei, that I heartily 
wished no creature here might take 

the least notice of me. f ?tead of LETTER VL 

which, in abr t :wo months : ;r my 

arrival, I became known to al^ To 3lrs. Cmoper. 

visitable peoph' licre, and do verily 
thiiik it i!ie most a^ veeable neigh- My dear cousin, 
bourhood I ever sas I have not been behind-hand in 

Here art. th families whe have rejiroachmg myself with neglect, but 
-(ceived me wn • the utmost civility, desire to take shame to myself for 
ariti twe par' cular luiv«‘ treated my unprofitableness m this, as well 
ni(. Witimif- ■ cordialil y as if their as in all other respects. I take the 
pedigrof lime had grown upon i next immediate opportunity however 
the same 'loep-skin. Besides these, j of thanking you for yours, and of as- 
there are tliree or four single meii,'suring you, that instead of being sur- 
w1k» suit my temper to a hair. 'J^he prised at dence, I rather won- 

town is one of the neatest in England: der that ’ r any of iny friends, 
the country is fine for several miles have any om left for so careless 
about it, and the roads, which are all ami ne/ nt a correspondent in 
turnpike, and strike out four or five j your nierii *nes. I am obliged to you 
different ways, arc perfectly good ail for the ^'^’telligence you send me of 
the year round. I mention this hit- my kin 1, and rejoice to hear of 
ter circumstance chiefly because my their weltb-t He, wdio settles the 
distance from Cambridge has made a 'bounds our liabitations, has at 
horseman of me at last, or at least is length cast our lot at a great distance 
likely to do so. My brother and 1 from eacii other ; but 1 do not there- 
meet every week, by an alternate re- fore forget their former kindness to 
ciprocation %of lutercourse, as Sam me, or cease to be interested in their 
Johnson would express it; sometimes well-being. You live in the centre 
I get a lift in a neighbour’s chaise, but of a world I know you do not delight 
generally ride. As to my own per- in. Happy are you, my dear friend, 

3 ] condition, I am much happier in being able to discern the insuffi- 
the day is long, and sun-shine ciency of all it can afford, to fill and 
and pandle-light alike see me perfect- satisfy the desires of an immortal soul. 
, VoL. IV. Nos. 53 & 54. e 
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That God, who created us for the I 
cnjoyineiit of himself, has determined 
in mercy that it shall fail us here, in 
order that the bless(*d result ol‘ all 
our inquiries after happiness in the 
creature, may he a warm pursuit, and 
a close attachment to our true inte- 


LETTER VIL 


To Mrs. Cowper, 


Olney, Aug. 31, 17G!). 
My dear cousin, 

A LETT K II from your brother Fre- 


rests, in fellowship and communion deric brought me yesterday the most 
with Him, through the name and me- afflicting intelligence that has rcach- 
diation of a dear licdcenier. 1 bless ed im? these many years. 1 pray to 
his goodness and grace, that 1 have God to comfort you, and to (‘liable 
any reason to hojic 1 am partaker you to sustain this heavy stroke, with 
with you in the desire after IxTter that resignation to his will which 
things than are to be found in a world none but Himself can givi*, and which 
polluted with sin, and thereiiire de- he gives to none Init his ow n children, 
voted to destruction. May He ena- How bless(‘d and happy is your lot, 
ble us both to considiT our pr(‘scnt luy dear friend, beyond the common 
life m its only true light, as an op- lot of the greater part of mankind; 
portunity jiiit into our hands to glori- that%,yoa know what it is to draw' near 
fy him amongst men, by a cimduct to God in ])rayer, and are ac(juamted 
suiUid to his word and wull. 1 am with a throne of grace ! You have 
miserably defective in this holy and resources in tin* infinite love of a 
blessed art; but I hope ilicre is at dear Redeiuncr, whicli are withheld 
the bottom of all my sinful iufirnii- j from millions ; and the promis(‘s of 
ties, a sincere desire to live just so jGod, which are Yea and Amen in 
long as I may be enabled, in some 'desus, are sufficient to answer all your 
poor rneasfire, to answer the end of necessities, and to sweeten the fiit- 
my existence in this respect, and terest cup which your heavenly Fa- 
then to ofie.y tli(* summons, and at- tlier will ever put into your hand. — 
tend him in a world, w here they, who May he now give* you liberty to 
are his servants here, shall pay him drink at these w'ells of salvation, 
an nnsinful obedience for <‘ver. — till you arc^ filled with coiisolatioii 
Your dear mother is too good to me, and peace, in the midst of trouble, 
and puts a more charitahh^ construe- He has said, WIh'u thou passest 
tion upon my silence than the fact through the fire, 1 will be witli th(‘e ; 
will warrant. I am not better ein- and when through tlie floods, they 
ployed than 1 should be in corre- shall not overflow thee. You bav(? 
spending with her. 1 have that with- need of such a word as this, and he 
in, wdiich hinders me wretchedly, in knows your need of it, and the time 
every thing that ] ought to do, hut is of necessity is the time, when he 
prone to trifle, and let time and eve- w ill he sure to appear in behalf of 
ry good thing run to waste. I hope those who trust in him. I bear you 


however to write to her soon. land yours upon my heart before him, 

My love and best wishes attend jnight and day ; fori never expect to 
Mr. Cowj>er, and all that inquire ai-; bear of distress, which shall call upon 
ter me. May God he with you, tojine with a louder voice (to pray for 
bless you, and do you good, by all his j the suflerer. 1 know- the Lord bears 
dispeusatloiis ! Don’t forgi*! me when , mo for myself, vile and sinful as 1 am, 
you are speaking lo our best friend land believe, and am sure, that he 
before his mercy-seat. Y’ours ever, will hear me for you also. He is the 

friend of th(^ widow, and the father 
N. B. I am not married. of the fatherless, even God in his holy 
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habitation ; in all our afflictions he is 
afflicted, and chastens us in mercy. 
Surely he will sanctify this dispensa- 
tion to you, do you great and ever- 
lasting good by it, make the world 
appear like dust and vanity in your 
sight, as it truly is : and open to your 
view the glories of a better country, 
where there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor pain ; but God 
shall wipe away all tears from your 
eyes for ever. Oh that comfortable 
w^ord ! “I have chosen thee in the 
lurnaces of affliction so that our 
very sorrows are evidences of our 
calling, and he chastens us because 
we are his children. 

My dear cousin, — I commit you to 
the word of his grace, and to the com- 
forts of his holy Spirit. Your life is 
needful for your family ; may God, 
in mercy to them, prolong it; and 
may he preserve you from the dan- 
gerous effects which a stroke like this 
might have upon a frame so tender 
as yours. 1 grieve with you, I pray 
for you : could 1 do more, I would ; 
but God must comfort you. Yours, 
in our dear Lord Jesus. 


LETTER VIIL 
To the Rev, William Unwin. 

Sept. 21, 1779. 

AMICO mlo* be pleased to buy 
me a glazier’s diamond pencil. I 
have glazed the two frames designed 
to receive my pine-plants. But J 
cannot mend the kitchen windows, 
till by the help of that implement I 
can reduce the glass to its proper di- 
mensions. If I were a plumber, I 
should be a complete glazier ; and 
possibly th<# happy time may come, 
when I shall be seen trudging away 
to the neighbouring towns with a 
shelf of glass hanging at my back. 
I^overnment should impose another 


tax upon that commodity, I hardly 
know a business in which a gentle- 
man might more succession y employ 
himself. A Chinese, of kui times iny 
fortune, would avail himself of such 
an opportunity without scruple ; and 
why should not I, who want money 
as much as any mandarin in Ciiina ! 
Rousseau would have been charmed 
to have seen me so occupied, and 
would have exclaimed, with rapture, 
“ that he had found the Emilius, wlio 
(he supposed) had subsisted only in 
his ow'ii idea.” I w ould recommend 
It to you to follow iny example. You 
will presently qualify yourself for the 
task ; and may not only amuse your- 
self at home, but may even exercise 
your skill in mending the church 
windows ; which, as it would save 
money to the parish, would conduce, 
together with your other ministerial 
accomplishments, to make you ex- 
tremely popular in the place. 

1 have eight pair of tame pigeons. 
When 1 iirst enter the garden in the 
morning, I find them perched upon 
the w^ali, waiting for their breakfast, 
for I f(;ed them always upon the gra- 
vel walk. If your wish should be 
accomplished, and you should find 
yourself furnished with the wings of 
a dove, I shall undoubtedly find you 
amongst them ; only be so good, if 
that should be the case, to announce 
yourself by some means or other, for 
I imagine your crop will require 
something better than tares to fill it. 

Your mother and I, last week, 
made a trip in a post-chaise to Gay- 
hurst, the seat of Mr. Wright, about 
four miles off. He understood that 
I did not much affect strange faces, 
and sent over his servant on purpose 
to infflrm me, that he was going into 
Leicestershire, and that if 1 chose to 
see the gardens, I might gratify my- 
self, without danger of seeing the 
[proprietor. I accepted the invitation, 
and was delighted with all I found 
there. The situation is happy, the 
gardens elegantly disposed, the hot- 


My friend. 
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house in the most flourishing state, I trampled them under his great foot, 
and the orange trees the most cnpti- He has passed sentence of rondern- 
vafing creatures of the kind I ever nation upon Lycidas, and has taken 
saw, A man, in short, had need occasion, from that charming poem, 
have the talents of Cox or Langford, to expose to ridicule (what is indeed 
the auctioneers, to do the whole scene ridiculous enough) the childish prat- 
justice. Our love attends you all. tlement of pastoral compositions, as 
Yours. if Lycidas was the prototype and pat- 

tern of them all. The liveliness of 
the description, the sweetness of the 
LETTER IX. numbers, the classical spirit of anti- 

quity, that prevails in it, go for no- 
To the Rev. William Unwin. thing. I am convinced, by the way, 

that he has no ear for poetical niim- 
Oct.31, 1779 bers, or that it was stopped, by pre?- 
My dear friend, judicc, against the harmony of Mil- 

I WROTE my last letter merely to 
inform you, that 1 had nothing to 
say, in answer to wliich you have 
said nothing, f admire the proprie- 
ty of your conduct, though J am a 
loser by it. I will endeavour to say 
something now, and shall hope for 
something in return. 

I have been well entertained with 
Johnson’s biography, for which I 
thank you ; with one exception, and talks something about the unfitness 
that a swinging one, I think he has of the English language for blank 
acquitted himself with liis usual good verse, and how apt it is in the mouth 
sense and sufficiency. His treatment of some readers, to degenerate into 
of Milton is unmerciful to the last declamation. 

degree. lie has belaboured that I could talk a good while longer, 
great poet’s character with the most but 1 have no room ; our love attends 
industrious cruelty. As a man he you. Yours affectionately, 
has hardly left him the shadow of one 
good quality. Churlishness in his 

private life, and a rancorous hatred LETTER X. 

of every thing royal in bis public, are 

the two colours with which he has To the Rev, John Newton. 
smeared all the ciinvass. If he had 

any virtues, they are not to be found May 3, 1780. 

in the Doctor’s picture of him : and Dear sir, 
it is well for Milton, that som^ sour- You indulge in such a variety of 
ness in his temper is the only vice subjects, and allow” me such a lati- 
with wffiich his memory has been tude of excursion in this scribbling 
charged : it is evident enough, that employment, that I havcf no excuse 
if his biographer could have discover- for silence. I am much obliged to 
ed more, he wwld not have spared you for swallowing such boluses as I 
him. As a poet, he has treated him send you, for the sake of my gilding, 
with severity enough, and has pluck- and verily believe, I am the onjy 
ed one or two of the most beautiful man alive from whom they would-be 
feathers out of his muss's wing, and welcome to a palate like yours. I 


ton s. Was there ever any thing so 
delightful as the music of the Para- 
dise Lost? It is like that of a fine 
organ ; has the fullest and the deep- 
est tones of majesty, with all the soft- 
ness and elegance of the Dorian flute. 
Variety without end, and never equal- 
led, unless perhaps by Virgil. Yet 
the doctor has little, or nothing, to 
say upon this copious theme ; but 
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wish I could make them more splen- 
did than they are, more alluring to 
the eye, at least, if not wore pleas- 
ing to the taste ; but my leaf-gold is 
tarnished, and has received such a 
tinge from the vapours that are ever 
brooding over my mind, that I think 
it no small proof of your partiality 
to me, that you will read my letters, 
f arn not fond of long-winded meta- 
phors ; I have always observed, that 
they halt at the latter end of their 
progress, and so does mine. I deal 
much in ink indeed, but not such 
ink as is employed by poets, and 
writers of essays. Mine is a harm- 
less fluid, and guilty of no deceptions, 
but such as may prevail, without the 
least injury to the person imposed 
on. I draw mountains, valleys, 
woods, and streams, and ducks, and 
dabchicks. I admire them myself, 
and Mrs. Unwin admires them; and 
her praise and my praise, put toge- 
ther, are fame enough forme. Oh ! I 
could spend whole days, and moon- 
light nights, in feeding upon a lovely 
prospect ; My eyes drink the rivers 
as they flow. If every human being 
upon earth could think for one quar- 
ter of an hour, as I have done for 
many years, there might, perhaps, be 
many miserable men among them, 
but not an awakened one would be 
found, from the Arctic to the An- 
tarctic circle. At present, the dif- 
ference between them and me is 
greatly to their advantage. I delight 
in baubles, and know them to be so ; 
for rested in, and viewed without a 
reference to their Author, what is 
Uie earth, what are the planets, what 
IS the sun itself, but a bauble 1 Bet- 
ter for a man never to have seen 
them, or to see them with the eyes 
of a brutes stupid and unconscious 
of what he beholds, than not to be 
able to say, “ The maker of all these 
wonders is my friend !” Their eyes 
lijwe never been opened, to see that 
th^ are trifles ; mine have been, 
and will be till they are closed for 


ever. They think a fine estate, a 
large conservatory, a hot-house, rich 
as a Wcst-Indian garden, things of 
consequence; visit them with plea- 
sure, and muse upon them w ith ten 
limes more. I am pleased with a 
frame of four lights, doubtful w hether 
the few pines it contains will ever 
be worth a farthing ; amuse myself 
with a green-house which lord Bute’s 
gardener could take upon his back, 
and walk away with ; and when 1 
have paid it the accustomed visit, 
and watered it, and given it air, I 
say to myself — “ This is not mine ; 
’tis a plaything lent me for the pre- 
sent; 1 must leave it soon.” 


LETTER XL 

To Mrs. Cowper. 

May 10, 1780. 

My dear cousin, 

I DO not write to comfort you ; 
that office is not likely to be well 
performed by one who has no com- 
fort for himself ; nor to comply with 
an impertinent ceremony, which in 
general might well be spared upon 
such occasions : but because I would 
not seem indifferent to the concerns of 
those I have so much reason to es- 
teem and love. If I did not sorrow for 
your brother’s death, I should expect 
that nobody would for mine ; when 
I knew him, he was much beloved, 
and, I doubt not, continued to be so. 
To live and die together is the lot 
of a few happy families, who hardly 
know what a separation means, and 
one sepulchre serves them all ; but 
the ashes of our kindred are dis- 
persed indeed. Whether the Ame- 
rican gulph has swallowed up any 
other of my relations, I know not ; 
it has made many mourners. 

Believe me, my dear cousin, 
though after a long silence, which 
perhaps nothing less than the pre- 
sent concern could have prevailed 
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with me to interrupt, as much as ever, 
your affectionate kinsman. 


LETTER XII. 

To the Rei\ Winia7n Unwin, 

July 27, 1780. 

My dear friend, 

As two men sit silent, after 
having exhausted all their topics of 
convex ation ; one says, “It is very 
fine weather and the other says, 
“ Yes one blows his nose, and the 
other rubsliis eye-brows (by the way, 
this is very much in Homer’s man- 
ner) ; such seems to be the case be- 
tween you and me. After a silence 
of some days, I wrote you a long 
something, that (I suppose) was 
nothing to the purpose, because it 
has not afforded you materials for an I 
answer. Nevertheless, as it often 
happens in the case above stated, 
one of the distressed parties, being 
deeply sensible of the aw'k ward ness 
of a dumb duet, breaks silence 
again, and resolves to speak, though 
he has nothing to say ; so it fares 
with me. I am with you again in 
the form of an epistle, though, con- 
sidering my present emptiness, I 
have reason to fear that your only 
joy upon the occasion will be, that it 
is conveyed to you in a frank. 

When I began, I expected no in- 
terruption. But if I had expected 
interruptions without end, I should 
have been less disappointed. First 
came the barber ; who, after having 
embellished the outside of my head, 
has left the inside just as un- 
furnished as he found it. Then 
came Olney bridge, not into the 
house, but into the conversation. 
The cause relating to it was tried on 
Tuesday at Buckingham. The judge 
directed the jui y to find a verdict fa- 
vourable to Olney. The jury con- 
sisted of one knave, and^eleven fools. 
The last mentioned followed the 
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afore mentioned, as sheep follow a 
bell-wether, and decided in direct 
opposition to the said judge. Then 
a flaw was discovered in the indict- 
ment. The indictment was quashed, 
and an order made for a new trial. 
The new trial will be in the King's 
Bench, where said knave and said 
fools will have nothing to do with it. 
So the men of Olney fling up their 
caps, and assure themselves of a 
complete victory. A victory will 
save me and your mother many shil- 
lings, perlmps some pounds, which, 
except that it has afl'orded me a sub- 
ject to write upon, was the only rea- 
son why I said so much about it. 1 
know you take an interest in all tliat 
concl^rns us, and will consequent- 
ly rejoice with us, m the prospect 
of an event in which we are con- 
cerned so nearly. Yours affection- 
I ately. 


LETTER XIII. 

To the Rev. William Unwin, 

Aug. G, 1780. 

My dear friend, 

You like to hear from me. This 
is a very good reason why I should 
write ; but I have nothing to say. 
This seems equally a good reason 
wdiy 1 should not; yet if you liad 
alighted from your horse at our door 
[this morning, and at this present 
I writing, being five o’clock in the 
[afternoon, had found occasion to 
say to me ; “ Mr. Cowper, you have 
not .spoke since I came in, have you 
resolved never to speak again?" it 
would be but a poor reply, if, in 
answer to the summons, I should 
plead inability as my best* and only 
excuse. And this, by the way, sug- 
gests to me a seasonable piece of 
instruction, and reminds me of what 
I am very apt to forget, when I ha^ 
any epistolary business in hand ; that 
a letter may be written upon any 
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thing or nothing, just as that any 
tiling or nothing hajipens to occur. 
A man that has a journey before iiini 
twenty miles in length, which he is 
to perform on foot, will not hesitate, 
and doubt, whetlier he shall std out 
or not, bijcause he does not n^adily 
conceive how he shall ever reach the 
end of it ; for he knows, that by tlie 
simple operation of moving one foot 
forward first, and then the other, lui 
shall be sure to accomplish it. So it is 
in the present case, and so it is in every 
similar case. A letter is written as a 
conversation is maintained, or a jour- 
ney performed, not by preconcerted 
or premeditated means, a new con- 
trivance, or an invention never heard 
of before ; but merely by main- 
taining a progress, and resolving, as 
a postilion does, having once set 
out, never to stop, till we reach the 
appointed end. If a man may talk 
without thinking, why may be not 
write upon the same terms ? A grave 
gentleman of the last century, a tie- 
wig, s(pi are-toe, Steiiikirk figure, 
would say ; “ My good sir, a man 
has no right to do either.’’ But it is 
to be hoped, that the present century 
has nothing to do with the mouldy 
opinions of the last ; and so good 
Sir Launcelot, or Sir Paul, or what- 
ever be your name, step into your 
picture-frame again, and look as if 
you thought for another century, and 
leave us moderns in tlie mean time 
to think when we can, and to write 
whether we can or not, else we might 
as well be dead as you are. 

Wlicn we look back upon our forc- 
fiitbcrs, we seem to look back upon 
the people of another nation, almost 
upon creatures of another species. 
Their vast rambling mansions, spa- 
cious hall*;, and painted casements, 
the gothic porch smothered with 
hoimysuckles, their little gardens, 
and high walls, tlieir box-edgings, 
Jialls of holly, and yew-tree statues, 
afe become so entirely unfashionable 
n9w, that we can hardly believe it 


possible, that a people, who resem- 
bled us so little in Iheir taste, should 
resemble us in any thing else. But 
in every tiling else, 1 suppose, they 
were our counterparts exactly ; and 
time, that has sewed up the slashed 
sleeve, and reduced tlie, large trunk 
hose to a neat pair of silk stockings, 
has loft human nature just wh('re it 
found it. The inside of the man at 
least lias undergone no change. 
His passions, appetites, and aims, 
are just what they ever were. They 
wear perhajis a handsomer disguise 
than they did in days of yore; for 
philosophy and literature will have 
their effect upon the exterior ; but, 
in every other respect, a modern is 
only an ancient in a different dress. 
Yours. 


LETTER XIV. 

To Mrs. Cotvpcr. 

Aiiff. 31, 1780. 

My dear cousin, 

I AM obliged to you for your long 
letter, which did not seem so, and for 
your short one, which was more than 
1 had any reason to expect. Short 
as It was, it conveyed to me two in- 
teresting articles of intelligence ; 
an account of your recovering from 
a fever, and of lady Cowper’s death. 
[The latter was, 1 suppose, to be ex- 
pected ; for by w hat remembrance I 
have of her ladyship, who was never 
much acquainted with her, she had 
reached tliose years, that are always 
found upon the borders of another 
world. As for you, your time of life 
is comparatively of a youthful date. 
You may think of death as much as 
you please (you cannot think of it 
too much), but I hope you will live 
to think of it many years. 

It costs me not much difficulty to 
suppose, that my friends, who were 
already grown old when I saw them 
last, arc old still ; but it costs me a 
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good deal sometimes to think of 
those, who were at that time young, 
as being older than they were. Not 
having been an eye-witness of the 
change that time has made in them, 
and my former idea of them not be- 
ing corrected by observation, it re- 
mains the same ; my memory pre- 
sents me with this image unimpair- 
ed, and, while it retains the resem- 
blance of what they w^ere, forgets 
that, by this time, the picture may 
have lost much of its likeness, through 
the alteration that succeeding years 
have made in the original. 1 know 
not what impressions Time may have 
made upon your person, for while his 
claws (as our grannams called them) 
strike deep furrows in some faces, 
he seems to sheath them with much 
tenderness, as if fearful of doing in- 
jury, to others. But though an ene- 
my to the person, he is a friend to 
the mmd, and you have found him 
so. Though, even in this respect, 
his treatment of us depends upon 
w hat he meets with at our hands ; 
if we use him well, and listen to his 
admonitions, he is a friend indeed ; 
but otherwise the worst of enemies, 
who takes from us daily something 
that we valued, and gives us nothing i 
better in its stead. It is well with 
them who, like you, can stand a tip- 
toe on the mountain-top of human 
life, look down with pleasure upon 
the valley they have passed, and 
sometimes stretch their wings in joy- 
ful hope of a happy ilight into eter- 
nity. Yet a little while, and your 
hope will be accomplished. 

When you can favour me with a 
little account of your own family, 
without inconvenience, I shall be 
glad to receive it ; for though sepa- 
rated from my kindred by little more 
than half a century of miles, I know 
as little of their concerns os if 
oceans and continents were inter- 
between us. Yours, my dear 
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LETTER XV. 

To the Rev. William Unwin. 

Sept. 3, 1780. 

My dear friend, 

I AM glad you are so provident, 
and that while you are young you 
have furnished yourself with the 
means of comfort in old age. Your 
crutch and your pipe may be of use 
to you (and may they be so), should 
your years be extended to an antedi- 
luvian date ; and for your perfect ac- 
commodation, you seem to want 
nothing but a clerk called Snuffle, 
and a sexton of the name of Skele- 
ton, to make your ministerial equi- 
page complete. 

1 think I have read as much of 
the first volume of the Biographia as 
I shall ever read. 1 find it very 
amusing ; more so perhaps than it 
w'ould have been had they sifted their 
characters with more exactness, and 
admitted none but those who had in 
some way or other entitled them- 
! selves to immortality, by deserving 
well of the public. Such a compi- 
lation would perhaps have been more 
judicious, though I confess it would 
have afforded less variety. The 
I priests and monks of earlier, and the 
I doctors of later days, who have sig- 
nalized themselves by nothing but a 
controversial pamphlet, long since 
thrown by, and never to be perused 
again, might have been forgotten, 
without injury, or loss to the nation- 
al character for learning or genius. 
This observation suggested to me 
the following lines, which may serve 
to illustrate my meaning, and at the 
same time to give my criticism a 
sprightlier kir. ^ 

Oh fond allompt lo give a deathless lot 
To names ipioble, born to be forgot ; 

In vain, recorded in historic pag-e, 

They court the notice of a future age ; 

Those twinkling, liny, lustres of the land, 

Drop one by one, from Fame's neglecting hand ; 
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Lelhcan gulphs receive them as they fall, 

Ami dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 

So when a rhild (as playful children use) 

Has burnt to cinder a stale last year's iicw»s, 

^’h(' flame extinct, he views the rovinff Are, 
'f’heie goes my lady, and there g^oes the 'squire, 
"I'lifre goes tlie parson— Oh illustrious spark ! 
And there — scarce less illustrious — goes the 
derk. 

VirgiJ admits none but worthies 
into the Elysian fields ; I cannot re- 
collect the lines in which he describes 
them all, but these in particular 1 well 
remember : 

Qui jitie sui 7n*>mores alios fecere nier^ido, 
InveTifas aut qui vi(am excoltiere per aites* 

A chaste and scrupulous conduct, 
like his, would well become the wri- 
ter of national biography. But 
enough of this. 

Our respects attend Miss Shuttle- 
worth, with many thanks for her in- 
tended present. Some purses de- 
rive all their value from their con- 
tents, but these will have an intrin- 
sic value of their own ; and though 
mine should be often empty, which 
IS not an improbable supposition, I 
shall still esteem it highly on its own 
account. 

If you could meet with a second- 
hand Virgil, ditto Homer, both Iliad 
and Odyssey, together with a Clavis, 
for I have no Lexicon, and all tole- 
rably cheap, I shall be obliged to 
you if you will make the purchase. 
Yours. 

LETTER XVI. 

To Joseph Hill, Esq. 

Feb. 15, 1781. 

My dear friend, 

I AM glad you were pleased with 
my report of so extraordinary a case. 
If the thought of versifying the de- 
cisions of t>ur courts of justice had 
struck me while I had the honour to 
attend them, it would perhaps have 

* Those who to worth their bounty did extend, 
And those who knew that bounty to commend, 
Anli searching w its of more mechanic parts, 
Who graced their age with new invented arts, 

• Drydek. 


been no difficult matter to have com- 
piled a volume of such amusing and 
interesting precedents ; which, if 
they wanted the eloquence of the 
Greek or Roman oratory, would 
have amply compensated that defi- 
ciency by the harmony of rhyme 
and metre. 

Your account of my uncle and 
your mother gave me great pleasure. 
I have long been afraid to inquire 
after some, in whose welfare 1 al- 
ways feel myself interested, lest the 
question should produce a painful 
answer. Longevity is the lot of so 
few, and is so seldom rendered com- 
fortable by the associations of good 
health and good spirits, that I could 
not very reasonably suppose, either 
your relations or mine so happy in 
those respects, as it seems they arc. 
May they continue to* enjoy those 
blessings so long as the date of life 
shall last I 1 do not think that in 
these coster-monger days, as I have 
a notion Falstaff calls them, an an- 
tediluvian age is at all a desirable 
thing ; but to live comfortably, while 
we do live, is a great matter, and 
comprehends in it every thing that 
can be wished for on this side the 
curtain that hangs between time and 
eternity. 

Farewell, my better friend than 
any I have to boast of either among 
the Lords, or gentlemen of the House 
of Commons. 

LETTER XVII. . 

To the Rev. William Unwin. 

June 24, 1781. 

My dear friend. 

The letter you withheld so long, 
lest it should give me pain, gave me 
pleasure. Horace says, The poets 
are a waspish race ; and from my 
own experience of the temper of two 
or three, with whom I was formerly 
connected, I can readily subscribe 
to the character he gives them. But, 
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for my own part, I have never yet 
felt that excessive irritability, which 
sonic writers discover, when a friend, 
in the words of Pope, 

“ Just lunts a fault, or hesitates tljsljJve.*' 

Least of all I would give way to 
such an unscasonahlc ebullition, 
merely because a civil question is 
proposed to me, with such gentle- 
ness, and by a man whose concern 
for rny credit and character I verily 
believe to be sincere. I reply there- 
fore, not peevishly, but with a sense 
of the kindness of your intentions, 
that 1 hope you may make yourself 
very easy on a subject that I can 
perceive has occasioned you some 
solicitude. When I wrote the poem 
called Truth, it was indispensably 
necessary that I should set forth that 
doctrine which 1 know to be true, 
and that I should pass what I under-' 
stood to be a just censure upon opi- 
nions and persuasions, that difler 
from, or stand in direct opposition 
to it ; because, though some errors 
may be innocent, and even religious 
errors are not always pernicious, yet, 
in a case where the faith and hope 
of a Christian are concerned, they 
must necessarily be destructive ; and 
because, neglecting this, 1 should 
have betrayed this subject ; either 
suppressing what, in my judgment, 
is of the last importance, or giving 
countenance, by a timid silence, to 
the very evils it was my design to 
combat. That you may understand 
me better, I will subjoin, that 1 wrote 
that poem on purpose to inculcate 
the eleemosynary character of the 
Gospel, as a dispensation of mercy, 
in the most absolute sense of the 
word, to the exclusion of all claims 
of merit on the part of the receiver ; 
consequently to set the brand of in- 
upon the plea of works, and 
td ii^tover, upon scriptural ground, 
Absurdity of that notion, which 
i^feludes a solecism in the very terms 
it, that man, by repentance and 


Igood works, may deserve the mercy 
of his Maker. J call it a solecism, 
'because mercy deserved censes to be 
mercy, and must take the name of 
justice. This is the opinion, which 
I said in my last the world would not 
acquiesce in ; hut, except this, 1 do 
not recollect that 1 have introduced 
a syllable into any of rny pieces that 
they can possibly object to ; and even 
this I have endeavoured to d(di\er 
from doctrinal dryness, by as many 
pretty things, in the way of trinket 
and ])laything, as I could muster 
ujion the subject. So that, if 1 have 
rubbed their gums, I have taken 
care to do it w'ith a coral, and evc*n 
that coral embellished by tlie ribbon 
to which it is tied, and recommend- 
ed by the tinkling of all the bells I 
could contrive to annex to it. 

You need not trouble yourself to 
call on Johnson ; being perfectly ac- 
(pianited with the progress of the 
business, 1 am able to satisfy your 
curiosity myself. The jiost before 
the last, I returned to him the second 
sheet of Table-Talk, which lie had 
sent me for correction, and whicli 
stands foremost in the volume. The 
delay havS enabled me to add a piece of 
considerable length ; which, but for 
the delay, would not have made its 
appearance upon this occasion ; it 
answers to the name of Hope. 

I remember a line in the Odyssey, 
which, literally translated, impjirts, 
that there is nothing in the world 
more impudent than the belly. But 
had Horner met with an instance of 
modesty like yours, he would either 
have siqipressed that observation, or 
at least have qualified it with an ex- 
ception. I hope that, for the future, 
Mrs. Unwin will never suffer you to 
go to London without putting some 
victuals in your jiocket ; for what a 
strange article would it make in a 
newspaper, that a tall, w^ell-dressed 
gentleman, by his appearance a cler- 
gyman, and with a purse of gold in 
his pocket, was found starved to death 
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in the street. How would it puzzle 
conjecture to account for such a phe- 
nomenon ! Some would suppose that 
you had been kidnapped, like Betty 
Canning, of hungry memory : others 
would say, The gentletnan was a 
Methodist, and had practised a rigor- 
ous self-denial, which had unhappily 
proved too hard for his constitution : 
but I will venture to say, that nobo- 
dy would divine the real cause, or 
suspect for a moment, that your mo- 
desty had occasioned the tragedy in 
question. By the way, is it not pos- 
sible, that the spareness and slender- 
ness of your person may be owing to 
the same cause ? for surely it is rea- 
sonable to suspect, that tlie bashful- 
ness, which could prevail against 
you, on so trying an occasion, may 
be equally prevalent on otliers. I re- 
member having been told by Colman, 
that when he once dined with Gar- 
rick, he repeatedly ])ressed him to 
eat more of a certain dish that he 
was known to be particularly fond of; 
Colman as often refused, and at last 
declared he could not ; “ But could 
not you,” says Garrick, “ if you was 
in a dark closet by yourself ?” The 
same question might perhaps be put 
to you, with as much or more propri- 
ety ; and therefore I recommend it 
to you, either to furnish yourself with 
a little more assurance, or always to 
eat in the dark. 

We sympathize with Mrs. Unwin, 
and, if it wdll be any comfort to her 
to know it, can assure her, that a la- 
dy in our neighbourhood is always, 
on such occasions, the most misera- 
ble of all things, and yet escapes with 
great facility, through all the dangers 
of her state. Yours, ut semper^ 

LETTER XVIII. 

To the Rev, William Unwin, 

• Oct, 6, 1781. 

* My dear friend, 

.What a world are you daily con- 


versant with, which I have not seen 
these twenty years, and shall never 
see again ! The arts of dissipation 
(1 suppose) are no where practised 
with more refinement or success, tliari 
at the place of your present residence. 
By your account of it, it seems to be 
just what it was when I visited it, — 
a scene of idleness and luxury, mu- 
sic, dancing, cards, walking, riding, 
bathing, eating, drinking, coffee, tea, 
scandal, dressing, yawning, sleeping ; 
the rooms perhaps more magnificent, 
because the proj)rictors are grown 
richer, but the manners and occupa- 
tions of the company jiist the same. 
Thougli my life has long been like 
that of areclusf‘, 1 have not the tem- 
per of one, nor am 1 in the least an 
enemy to cheerfulness and good hu- 
mour ; but 1 cannot envy you your 
situation : I even feel myself con- 
strained to prefer the silence of this 
nook, and the snug fire-side in our 
own diminutive parlour, to all the 
splendour and gaiety of Brighton. 

You ask me how I feel on the oc- 
casion of my approaching publica- 
tion ? Perfectly at rny ease. If 1 
had not been pretty well assured be- 
fore-hand, that my tranquillity would 
be but little endangered by such a 
measure, 1 would never have engag 
ed in it; for 1 cannot bear disturb- 
ance. I have had in view two prin- 
cipal objects ; first to amuse myself; 
and secondly, to compass that point 
in such a manner, that others might 
possibly be the better for ^ny amuse- 
ment. If I have succeeded, it will 
give me pleasure ; but if I have fail- 
ed, 1 shall not be mortified to the 
degree that might perhaps be expect- 
ed. 1 remember an old adage (though 
not where it is to be found), “ bene 
virify qui bene latuit and if I had 
recollected it at the right time, it 
should have been the motto to my 
book. By the way it will make an 
excellent one for Retirement, if you 

* He has lived well, who has hid himself well. 
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can but tell me whom to quote for it. 
The critics cannot deprive me of the 
pleasure I have in reflecting, that so 
far as my leisure has been employed 
in writing for the public, it has been 
conscientiously employed, and with 
a view to their advantage. There 
is nothing agreeable, to be sure, in 
being chronicled for a dunce ; but, I 
believe, there lives not a man upon 
earth who would be less affected by 
it than myself. With all this indif- 
ference to fame, which you know me 
too well to suppose me capable of 
affecting, I have taken the utmost 
pains to deserve it. This may a{> 
pear a mystery, or a paradox in prac- 
tice ; but it is true. I considered 
that the taste of the day is refined, 
and delicate to excess ; and that to 
disgust that delicacy of taste, by a 
slovenly inattention to it, would be 
to forfeit, at once, all hope of being 
useful ; and for this reason, though I 
have written more verse this last 
year than perhaps any man in Eng- 
land, I haver finished, and polished, 
and touched and retouched, with the 
utmost care. If, after all, I should 
be converted into waste paper, it 
may be my misfortune, but it shall 
not be my fault, I shall bear it wjth 
the most perfect serenity, 

I do not mean to give a copy : 

he is a good-natured little man, and 
crows exactly like acock ; but knows 
no more of verse, than the cock he 
imitates. 

Whoever supposes that lady Aus- 
ten’s fortune is precarious is mis- 
taken. I can assure you, uj>on the 
ground of the most circumstantial and 
authentic information, that it is both 
genteel and perfectly safe. Yours. 

LETTER XIX. 

To the Rev, William Unmn, 

March 1 , 1782. 

My dear friend, 

great pleasure in the con- 


[book t, 

templation of your Northern journey, 
as it promises us a sight of you and 
yours by the way, and are only sor- 
ry miss Shuttleworth cannot be of 
the party. A line to ascertain il 
hour when we may expect you, i 
the next preceding post, will be wes 
come. 

It is not much for my advantage 
that the printer delays so long lo 
gratify your expectation. It is a state 
of mind that is apt to tire and dis- 
concert us; and there are but few 
pleasures tliat make us amends for 
the pain of repeated disappointment. 
I take it for granted you have not re- 
ceived the volume, not having receiv- 
ed it myself, nor indeed heard from 
Johnpon, since he fixed the first of 
the month for its publication. 

What a medley are our public 
prints : half the jiagc filled with the 
ruin of the country, and the other 
half filled with the vices and plea- 
sures of It — here is an island taken, 
and there a new comedy — here an 
empire lost, and there an Italian ope- 
ra, or a lord’s rout on a Sunday. 

“ May it please your lordship ! I 
am an Englishman, and must stand or 
fall with the nation. Religion, its 
true palladium, has been stolen away ; 
and it is crumbling into dust. Sin 
ruins us, the sins of the great espe- 
cially ; and of their sins, especially 
the violation of the Sabbath, because 
it is naturally productive of all tlie 
rest. If you wish well to our arms, 
and would be glad to see the king- 
dom emerging from her ruins, pay 
more respect to an ordinance that 
deserves the deepest ! I do not say, 
pardon this short remonstrance 1 — 
The concern I feel for my country, 
and the interest I have in its pros- 
perity, gave me a right to m^ke it. I 
am, &c.” 

Thus one might write to his lord- 
ship, and (I suppose) might be as 
profitably employed in whistling the 
tune of an old ballad. 

I have no copy of the Preface, nor 
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do I know at present how Johnson of it ; to set forth the requisites for 
and Mr. Newton have settled it. In that end, and to enlarge upon the 
tlie matter of it there was nothing of- happiness of that state of life, when 

managed as it ought to be. In the 
course of my journey through this 
ample theme, I should wish to touch 
upon the characters, the deficiencies, 
and the mistakes of thousands, who 
enter on a scene of retirement, un- 
qualified for it in every respect, and 
with such designs as have no tenden- 
cy to pj^ote either their own happi- 

« , <|Phat of others. But, as 1 
tola you before, there are times 
1 I am no more a poet than I am 
a mathematician ; and when such a 
time occurs, I always think it better 
to give uj) the point, than to labour 
and the next three, when they shall it in vain. I shall yet again be obi ig- 
make their appearance, prove so ma- ed to trouble you for franks. The 
ny blessings to their parents, and addition of three thousand lines, or 
make you wish that you had twice the near that number, having occasioned 
number. But what made you expect a demand which I did not always 
daily that you should hear from me? foresee; but your obliging friend. 
Letter for letter is the law of all cor- and your obliging self, having allowed 
respondence whatsoever ; and be- me the liberty of application, I make 
cause 1 wrote last, I have indulged it without apology, 
myself for some time in expectation The solitude, or rather the duality 
of a sheet from you : not that I go- of our condition at OIney, seems 
vern myself entirely by the punctilio drawing to a conclusion. You have 
of reciprocation ; but having been not forgot perhaps, that the building 
pretty much occupied of late, I was we inhabit consists of two mansions, 
not sorry to find myself at liberty to And because you have only seen the 
exercise my discretion, and furnished inside of that part of it, which is in 
with a good excuse, if 1 chose to be our occupation, I therefore inform 
silent. you, that the other end of it is by far 

I expected, as you remember, to the most superb, as well as the most 
have been published last spring, and commodious. Lady Austen has seen 
was disappointed. The delay has it, has set her heart upon it, is going 
afforded me an opportunity to in- to fit it up and furnish it ; and if she 
crease the quantity of my publication can get rid of the remaining two years 
by about a third ; and if my Muse of the lease of her London house, 
has not forsaken me, which I rather will probably enter upon it in a twelve- 
suspect to be the case, may possibly month. You will be pleased with 
yet add to it. I have a subject in this intelligence, because I have al- 
hand which promises me a great ready told you, that she is a woman 
abundance of poetical matter, but perfectly well-bred, sensible, and in 
which for want of a something I every respect agreeable ; and, above 
am not able to describe, I cannot at all, because she loves your mother 
.present proceed with. The name of dearly. It has, in my eyes (and I 
if is Retirement, and my purpose to doubt not it will have the same in 
rqtommend the proper improvement I yours), strong marks of providential 


ferisively peculiar ; but it was thought 
too pious. 

Yours, my dear friend. 

LETTER XX. 

To the Rev. William Unwin. 

Aug. 25, 1781. 

My dear friend. 

We rejoice with you sincerely in 
the birth of another son, and in the 
prosjiecl you have of Mrs. Unwin’s 
recovery ; may your three children, 
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interposition. A female friend, and 
one who bids fair to prove herself 
worthy of the appellation, comes re- 
commended by a variety of consider- 
ations, to such a place as Olney. — 
Since Mr. Newton went, and till this 
lady came, there was not in the king- 
dom a retirement more absolutely 
such than ours. We did not want 
company : but when it came, wc 
found it agreeable. A person that 
has seen much of the uti- 

derstands it well, has higl^Jj^irits^^a 
lively fancy, and great reaninesal|, 
conversation, introduces a sprigfWf- 
ness into such a scone as this, which, 
if it was peaceful bel’ore, is not the 
worse for being a little enlivened. In 
case of illness too, to which all are 
liable, it was rather a gloomy pros- 
pect, if we allowx'd ourselves to ad- 
vert to it, that there was hardly a wo- 
man in the place from whom it would 
have biion reasonable to have expect- 
ed either comfort or assistance. I'he 
present curate’s wife is a valuable 
person, but. has a family of her own, 
and, though a neighbour, is not a 
very near one. But if this plan is 
effected, wc shall be m a manner one 
family, and 1 suppose never pass a 
day without some intercourses with 
each other. 

Your mother sends her warm af- 
fections, and welcomes into the world 
the new-born William. Yours, my 
dear friend. 


LETTER, XXL 
To the Rev. William Unwin, 

Feb. 9, 1782. 

My dear friend, 

1 thank you for Mr. Lowth^s ver- 
ses ; they are so good, that had I 
been present w^hen he spoke them, I 
should have trembled for the boy, lest 
the man shoulo disappoint the hopes 
such early genius had given birth to. 
It is not common to see so lively a 
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fancy so correctly managed, and so 
free from irregular exuberance ; at 
so unexperienced an age, fruitful, yet 
not wanton, and gay without being 
tawilry. When schoolboys write 
verse, if they have any fire at all, it 
generally spends itself in flashes and 
transient sparks, which may indeed 
suggest ail expectation of something 
better hereafter, hut deserve not to 
be much commended for any real 
merit of their own. Their wit is 
generally forced and false, and their 
sublimity, if they affect any, bom- 
bast. I remember well when it was 
thus with me, and when a turgid, 
noisy, unmeaning speech in a trage- 
dy, which I should now laugh at, af- 
fordtiil me raptures, and filled me 
with w'onder. It is not, iii general, 
till reading and observation have set- 
tled the taste, that we can give the 
prize to the best writing, in pre- 
ference to the worst. Much less are 
w'e able to execute what is good our- 
selve.s. But Lowth seems to have 
stepped into excellence at once, and 
to have gained by intuition what we 
little folks are happy if we can learn 
at last, after much labour of our own, 
and instruction of others. The com- 
pliments he pays to the memory of 
king Charles, he would probably now 
retract, though he be a bishop, and his 
majesty’s zeal for episcopacy was one 
of the causes of his ruin. An age 
or two must pass before some cha- 
racters can be properly understood. 
The spirit of party employs itself in 
veiling their faults, and ascribing to 
them virtues which they never possess- 
ed. Sec Charles’s face, diawn by 
Clarendon, and it is a handsome por- 
trait. See it more justly exhibited 
by Mrs. Macauley, and it is deformed 
to a degree that shocks usf, Every 
feature expresses cunning, employing 
itself in the maintaining of tyranny 
and dissimulation, pretending itself 
an advocate for truth. 

My letters have already apprised 
you, of that close and intimate con* 
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nexion that took place between the 
lady you visited in Queen Anne’s 
Street and us. Nothing could be 
more promising, though sudden in 
the commencement. She treated 
us with as much unreservedness of 
communication, as if we had been 
born in the same house, and educat- 
ed together. At her departure, she 
herself proposed a correspondence ; 
and because writing does not agree 
with your mother, proposed a corre-| 
spondence with me. By her own 
desire, I wrote to her under the as- 
sumed relation of a brother, and she 
to me as my sister. 

I thank you for the search you 
have made after my intended motto, 
but 1 no longer need it. 

Our love is always with yourself 
and family. Yours, my dear friend. I 


I.ETTER XXIT. 

To the Rev, William Unwin. 

March 18, 1782. 

My dear friend, 

Nothing has given me so much 
pleasure, since the publication of my 
volume, as your favourable opinion 
of it. Jt may possibly meet with ac- 
ceptance from hundreds, whose com- 
mendation would afford me no other 
satisfaction, than what \ should find 
in the hope that it might do them 
good. I have some neighbours in 
this place, who say they like it — 
doubtless I would rather they should, 
than that they should not — but I 
know them to be persons of no more 
taste in poetry than skill in the ma- 
thematics ; their applause, therefore, is 
a sound that has no music in it for 
me. Bu^ my vanity was not so entire- 
ly quiescent when I read your friend-! 
]y account of the manner it had af- 
fected you. It was tickled and pleas- 
^ ed ; and told me in a pretty loud 
whisper, that others perhaps, of whose 
taste and judgment I had a high opi-l 


nion, would approve it too. As a 
giver of good counsel, I wish to please 
all ; as an author, I am perfectly indif- 
ferent to the judgment of all, except 
the few who are indeed judicious. The 
circumstance, however, in your let- 
ter which pleased me most, was, tliat 
you wrote in high spirits, and though 
you said much, suppressed more, lest 
you- should hurt iny delicacy — my 
delicacy is obliged to you — but you 
observe it is not so squeamish, but 
that aft^r it has feasted upon praise 
expressed, it can find a comfortable 
dessert in the contemplation of praise 
implied. I now feel as if I should 
be glad to begin another volume ; but 
from the will to the power is a step 
too wide for me to take at present ; 
and the season of the year brings with 
it so many avocations in the garden, 
where I am my own fac totum, that 
1 have little or no leisure for the 
quill. I should do myself much wrong 
were I to omit mentioning the great 
complacency with which I read your 
narrative of Mrs. Unwin’s smiles and 
tears : persons of much sensibility 
are always persons of taste; and a 
tast(‘ for poetry depends indeed upon 
that very article more than upon any 
other. If she had Aristotle by heart, 
I should not esteem her judgment so 
highly, were she defective in point 
of feeling, as 1 do, and must esteem 
it, knowing her to have such feelings 
as Aristotle could not communicate, 
and as half the readers in the world 
are destitute of. This it is that makes 
me set so high a price upon your mo- 
ther’s opinion. She is a critic by 
nature, and not by rule, and has a 
perception of what is good or bad in 
composition, that I never knew de- 
ceive her ; insomuch, that when two 
sorts of expression have pleaded 
equally for the precedence, in my 
own esteem, and 1 have referred, as 
in such cases I always did, the de- 
cision of the point to her, I never 
knew her at a loss for a just one. 

Whether I shall receive any an- 
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swer from his chancellorship, or not, 
is at present in amhi^no, and will 
prof)abIy continue in the same state 
of ambiguity much longer. He is so 
busy a man, and at this time, if the 
papers may be credited, so particu- 
larly busy, that I am forced to morti- 
fy myself with the thought, that both 
iny book and my letter may be thrown 
into a corner, as too insignificant for 
a statesman’s notice, and never found 
till his executor finds them. This 
affair, however, is neither at my libi^ 
turn* nor his. I have sent him the 
truth. He that put it into the heart 
of a certain Eastern monarch to amuse 
himself one sleepless night with lis- 
tening to the records of his kingdom, 
is able to give birth to such another 
occasion, and inspire his lordship 
with a curiosity to know what he has 
received from a friend he once loved 
and valued. If an answer comes, 
however, you shall not long be a stran- 
ger to the contents of it. 

I have read your letter to their 
worships, and much approve of it. — 
May it have the desired effect it 
ought ! If not, still you have acted 
a humane and becoming part ; and 
the poor aching toes and fingers of 
the prisoners will not appear in judg- 
ment against you. I have made a 
slight alteration in the last sentence, 
which perhaps you will not disap- 
prove. Yours ever. 


LETTER XXIII. 

To tlie Rev. William Unwin. 

April 1, 1782. 

My dear friend, 

I COULD not have found a better 
trumpeter. Your zeal to serve the 
interest of ray volume, together with 
yot|r extensive acquaintance, qualify 
you perfectly for that most useful of-| 

* Will. ! 
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fice. Methinks I see you with the 
long tube at your mouth proclaim- 
ing to your numerous connexions my 
jKietical merits, and at proper inter- 
vals levelling it at Olney, and fxinring 
into my ear the welcome sound of 
their approbation. 1 need not en- 
courage you to proceed, your breath 
will never fail in such a cause ; and 
thus encouraged, I myself perhaps 
may proceed also ; and when the ver- 
sifying fit returns, produce another 
volume. Alas ! we shall never re- 
ceive such commendations from Iiim 
on the woolsack, as your good friend 
has lavished upon us. Whence I 
learn, that however important I may 
be in my own eyes, 1 am very insig- 
nificjwit in his. To make me amends, 
however, for this mortification, Mr. 
Newton tells me, that my book is like- 
ly to run, spread, and prosper ; that 
the grave cannot help smiling, and 
the gay arc struck with the truth of 
it ; and that it is likely to find its 
way into his majesty’s hands, being 
put into a proper course for that pur- 
pose. Now if the king should fall 
in love with my Muse, and with you 
for her sake, such an event would 
make us ample amends for the chan- 
cellor’s indifference, and yon might 
be the first divine that ever reached 
a mitre, from the shoulders of a poet. 
But (I believe) we must be content, 
I with my gains, if I gain any thing, 
and you with the pleasure of know- 
ing that I am a gainer. 

We laughed heartily at your an- 
swer to little John's question; and 
yet I think you might have given 
him a direct answer — “There are 
various sorts of cleverness, my dear ; 
I do not know that mine lies in the 
poetical way, but I can do ten times 
more towards the enterlairfment of 
company, in the way of conversation, 
than our friend at Olney. He can 
rhyme, and I can rattle. If he had 
my talent, or I had his, we should 
be too charming, and the world would 
almost adore us.’* Yours. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

To tlie Rev. WiUiam Unwin. 

June 12, 17H2. 

My dear friend, 

Every extraordinary occurrence 
in our lives affords us an opportuni- 
ty to learn, if we will, something 
more of our own hearts and tempers 
than we were before aware of. It 
is easy to promise ourselves before- 
hand, that our conduct shall be wise, 
or moderate, or resolute, on any 
given occasion. But when that oc- 
casion occurs, we do not always find 
it easy to make good the promise : 
such a difference there is betw^een 
theory and practice. Perlbaps this is 
no new remark ; but it is not a whit 
the worse for being old, if it be true.' 

Before I had published, I said to 
myself — You and I, Mr. Cowper, 
will not concern ourselves much 
about what the critics may say of 
our book. But having once sent my 
wits for a venture, I soon became 
anxious about the issue, and found 
that I could not be saTOfied with a 
warm place in my own good graces, 
unless my friends were pleased with 
me as much as I pleased myself. 
Meeting with their approbation, I 
began to feel the workings of ambi- 
tion. It is w'cll, said I, that my 
friends are pleased, but friends are 
sometimes partial ; and mine, I have 
reason to think, are not altogether 
free from bias. Methinks I should 
like to hear a stranger or two speak 
well of me. I was presently grati- 
fied by the approbation of the Lon- 
don Magazine, and the Gentleman’s, 
particularly by that of the former, 
and by the^plaudit of Dr. Franklin. 
By the way, magazines are publica- 
tions we have but little respect for, 
till we ourselves arc chronicled in 
them ; and then they assume an im- 
portance in our esteem, which before 
we could not allow them. But the 
VoL. IV. Nos. 53 & 54. 
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Monthly Review, the most formida- 
ble of dl my judges, is still behind. 
What will that critical Rhadaman- 
thus say, when my shivering genius 
shall appear before him? Still he 
keeps me in hot water, and I must 
wait another month for his award. 
Alas ! when I wish for a favourable 
sentence from that quarter (to con- 
fess a' weakness, that I should not 
confess to all), I feel myself not a 
little influenced by a tender regard 
to my reputation here, even among 
my neighbours at Olney. Here are 
watch-makers, who themselves are 
wits, and who at present, perhaps, 
think me one. Here is a carpenter, 
and a baker ; and, not to mention 

others, here is your idol, Mr. , 

whose smile is fame. All these read 
the Monthly Review, and all these 
will set me down for a dunce, if 
those terrible critics should show 
them the example. But oh ! where- 
ver else I am accounted dull, dear 
Mr. Griflith, let me pass for a genius 
at Olney. 

We arc sorry for little William’s 
illness. It is however the privilege 
of infancy, to recover, almost imme- 
diately, what it has lost by sickness. 
We are sorry, too, for Mr. ’s dan- 

gerous condition ; but he that is well 
prepared for the great journey can- 
not enter on it too soon for himself 
though his friends will weep at his 
departure. Yours. 


LETTER XXV. 

To the Rev. William Unwin. 

July 16, 1782. 

My dear friend, 

Though some people pretend to 
be clever in the way of prophetical 
forecast, and to have a peculiar talent 
of sagacity, by which they can di- 
vine the meaning of a providential 
dispensation, while its consequences 
r 
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are yet in embryo— I do not. There 
is at this time to be found, I suppose, 
in the Cabinet, and in both Houses, 
a greater assemblage of able men, 
both as speakers and counsellors, 
than ever were contemporary in the 
same land, A man, not accustomed 
to trace the workings of Providence 
tas recorded in Scripture, and that 
has given no attention to this par- 
ticular subject, while employed in 
the study of profane history, would 
assert boldly, that it is a token for 
good, that much may be expected 
from them, and that the country, 
though heavily afllicted, is not yet to 
be despaired of, distinguished as she 
is by so many characters of the high- 
est class. Thus he would say ; and 
I do not deny, that the event might 
justify his skill in prognostics, God 
works by means ; and in a case of 
great national perplexity and distress, 
wisdom and political ability seem to 
be the only natural means of deli- 
verance. , But a mind more religious- 
ly inclined, and perhaps a little tinc- 
tured with melancholy, might, with 
equal probability of success, hazard 
a conjecture directly opposite. Alas ! 
what is the wisdom of man, espe- 
cially when he trusts in it as the only 
God of his confidence? — When I 
consider the general contempt that 
is poured upon all things sacred, the 
profusion, the dissipation, the kna- 
vish cunning of some, the rapacity 
of others, and the impenitence of 
all, I am rather inclined to fear, that 
God, who honours himself by bring- 
ing human glory to shame, and by 
disappointing the expectations of 
those whose trust is in creatures, has 
signalized the present day as a day 
of much human sufficiency and 
strength, has brought together from 
all quarters of the land the most il- 
lustrious men to be found in it, only 
that hs^^may prove the vanity of idols ; 
and that when a great empire is fall- 
ing, and fee has pronounced a sen* 
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tence of ruin against it, the inhabit- 
ants, be they weak or strong, wi^e 
or foolish, must fall with it. I am 
rather confirmed in this persuasion 
by observing, that these luminaries 
of the state had no sooner fixed 
themselves in the political heaven, 
than the fall of the brightest of them 
shook all the rest. The arch of 
their power was no sooner struck, 
than the key-stone slipt out of its 
place ; those that were closest in 
connexion with it followed, and the 
whole building, new as it is, seems 
to he already a ruin. If a man 
should hold this language, who could 
convict him of absurdity ? The 
marquis of Rockingham is minister ; 
all ''the world rejoices, anticipating 
success in war, and a glorious peace. 
The marquis of Rockingham is 
dead ; all the world is afflicted, and 
relapses into its former despondence. 
What does this prove, but that the 
marquis ^vas their Almighty, and that 
now he is gone, they know no other ? 
But let us wait a little, they will find 
another. Perhaps the duke of Port 

land, or perhaps the unpopular , 

whom they flfow represent as a devil, 
may obtain that honour. Thus God 
is forgot ; and when he is, his judg- 
ments are generally his remembran- 
cers. 

How shall T comfort you upon the 
subject of your present distress ? 
Pardon me that T find myself obliged 
jto smile at it : because who hut your- 
self would be distressed upon such 
an occasion? You have behaved 
politely and like a gentleman, you 
have hospitably offered your house 
to a stranger, who could not, in your 
neighbourhood at least, have been 
comfortably accommodated any where 
else. He, by neither refusing nor 
accepting an offer that did him too 
much honour, has disgraced him- 
self, hut not you. I think for the 
future you must be more cautious of 
laying yourself open to a stranger, 
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and never again expose yourself to 
incivilities from an archdeacon you 
are not acquainted with. 

Though 1 did not mention it, I 
f('lt vvitli you what you suflered by 

the loss of Miss ; I was only 

Client because 1 could minister no 
consolation to you on such a sub- 
j(^ct, but what 1 knew your mind to| 
i)e already stored with. Indeed the 
application of comfort in such cases 
is a nice business, and perhaps when 
bevst managed, might as well be let 
alone. I remember reading, many 
)ears ago, a long treatise on the sub- 
ject oi'conMjlation, written in French, 
the author’s name I forget, but I 
wrf>te thesn words in the margin : — 
Special consolation ! at least for a 
Frenchman, who is a creature the 
most (‘asily comforted of any in the 
world ! 

AVe are as happy in lady Austen, 
and she in us, as ever ; having a live- 
ly imagination, and being passionate- 
ly desirous of consolidating all into 
one family (for she has taken her 
leave of London), she has just sprung 
a project which serves, at least, to 
amuse us, and to make iis laugh ; it 
is to hire Mr. Small’s house, on the 
top of Clifton hill, which is large, 
commodious, and handsome, wdll| 
hold us con\eniently, and any friends 
who may occasionally favour us with 
a visit ; the house is furnished, but 
it it can be hired without the furni- 
ture, will let for a trifle ; your sen- 
timents if you please upon this de- 
marche !* 

I send you my last frank ; our 
best love attends you individually, 
and altogether, I give you joy of a 
happy change in the season, and my- 
self also. I have filled four sides in 
less time than two would have cost 
me a week ago ; such is the effect 
of sunshine upon such a butterfly as 
. I am. Yours. 

m 

* Step. 


LETTER XXVI. 

To the Rev, William Unwin, 

Nov 18, 1782. 

My dear William, 

On the part of the poor, and on 
our part, be pleased to make ac- 
knowledgments, such as the occa- 
sion calls for, to our beneficial friend 

[Mr. . 1 call him ours, because 

having experienced his kindness to 
myself in a former instance, and in 
the present his disinterested readiness 
to succour the distressed, my ambition 
will be satisfied with notliing less. 
He may depend upon the strictest 
secrecy ; no creature shall hear him 
mentioned, either now or hereafter, 
as the person from whom we have 
received this bounty. But when I 
speak of him, or hear him spoken 
of by others, which sometimes hap- 
pens, I shall not forget what is due 
to so rare a character. I wish, and 
your mother wishes it too, that he 
could sometimes take us in his way 

to ; he will find us happy to 

receive a person, whom we must 
needs account it an honour to know. 
We shall exercise our best discretion 
in the disposal of the money ; but 
in this town, where the Gospel has 
been preached so many years, where 
the people have been favoured so 
long with laborious and conscientious 
ministers, it is not an easy thing to 
find those who make no profession 
of religion at all, and are yet proper 
objects of charity. The profane are 
so profane, so drunken, dissolute, 
and, in every respect, worthless, that 
to make them partakers of his boun- 
ty, would be to abuse it. — We pro- 
mise, however, that none shall touch 
it but such as are miserably poor, yet 
at the same time industrious and ho- 
nest, two characters frequently united 
here, where the mpst w^atchful and 
unremitting labour will hardly pro- 
cure them bread. We make none 
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but the cheapest laces, and the price 
of them is fallen almost to nothing. 
Thanks are due to yourself likewise, 
and are hereby accordingly render- 
ed, for waving your claim in behalf 
of your own parishioners. You are 
always with them, and they are al- 
ways, at least some of them, the bet- 
ter for your residence among them. 
Olney is a populous place, inhabited 
chiefly by the half-starved and the 
ragged of the earth ; and it is not 
possible for our small party, and small 
ability, to extend their operations so 
far as to be much felt among such 
numbers. Accept, therefore, your 
share of their gratitude, and be con- 
vinced, that when they pray for a 
blessing upon those who relieved 
their wants, He that answers that 
prayer, and when he answers it, will 
remember his servant at Stock. 

I little thought when I was writ- 
ing the history of John Gilpin, that 
he would appear in print. I intend- 
ed to laugh, and to make two or 
three others laugh, of whom you 
were one. But now all the world 
laugh, at least if they have the same 
relish for a tale ridiculous in itself, 
and quaintly told, as we have. Well 
— they do not always laugh so inno- 
cently, and at so small an expense — 
for in a world like this, abounding 
with subjects for satire, and with sa- 
tirical wits to mark them, a laugh 
that hurts nobody has at least the 

§ race of novelty to recommend it. 

will’s darling motto was, Vive la 
bagatelle — a good wish for a philo- 
sopher of his complexion, the greater 
part of whose wisdom, whencesoever 
it came, most certainly came not 
from above. La bagatelle has no 
enemy in me, though it has neither 
so warm a friend, nor so able a one, 
as it bad in him. If I trifle, and 
m^^ly trifle, it is because I am re- 
llftoed to it by necessity — a melan- 
O^oly that nothing else so effectual- 
^ disperses, engages me sometimes 
ih the arduous task of being merry 
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by force. And, strange as it may 
seem, the most ludicrous lines I ever 
wrote, have been written in the sad- 
dest mood, and, but for that saddest 
mood, perhaps had never been writ- 
ten at all. 

I hear, from Mrs. Newton, that 
some great persons have spoken with 
great approbation of a certain book. 
Who they are, and what they have 
said, I am to be told in a future let- 
ter. The Monthly Reviewers, in the 
mean time, have satisfied me well 
enough. Yours, my dear William. 

LETTER XXVIL 
To ike Rev. John Newton. 

April 5, 178S 

My dear friend, 

When one has a letter to write, 
there is nothing more useful than to 
make a beginning. In the first 
place, because unless it be begun, 
there is no good reason to hope it 
will ever be ended ; and, secondly, 
because the beginning is half the bu- 
siness, it being much more difficult 
to put the pen in motion at first, than 
to continue the progress of it, when 
once moved, 

Mrs. C ’s illness, likely to 

prove mortal, and seizing her at such 
a time, has excited much compassion 
in my breast, and in Mrs. Unwin’s, 
both for her and her daughter. To 
have parted with a child she loves so 
much, intending soon to follow her ; 
to find herself arrested before she 
could set out, and at so great a dis- 
tance from her most valued relations, 
her daughter's life, too, threatened 
by a disorder not often curable ; are 
circumstances truly affecting. She 
has indeed much natural fortitude, 
and, to make her condition still more 
tolerable, a good Christian hope for 
her support. But so it is, that -the 
distresses of those, who least need 
our pity, excite it most ; the amiable^ 
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ness of the character engages our 
sympathy, and we mourn for persons 
for whom perhaps we might more 
reasonably rejoice. There is still, 
however, a possibility that she may re- 
cover ; an event we imtst wisli for, 
though for her to depart would be far 
better. Thus we w^ould always with- 
hold from the skies those who alone 
can reach them, at least till we arc 
ready to bear them company. 

Present our love, if you please, to 
miss C . I saw in the Gentle- 

man’s Magazine for last month, an 
account of a physician who has dis- 
covered a new method of treating 
consumptive cases, which has suc- 
ceeded wonderfully in the trial. He 
finds the seat of the distemper in the 
stomach, and cures it principally by 
emetics. The old method of en- 
countering the disorder has proved 
so unequal to the task, that I should 
be much inclined to any new prac- 
tice that comes well recommended. 
He is spoken of as a sensible and 
judicious man, but his name I have 
forgot. 

Our love to all under your roof, and 
in particular to miss Catlett, if she 
is with you. Yours, niydear friend. 

LETTER XXVIII. 

To the Rev. William Umcin. 

June 8, 1783 

My dear William, 

Our severest winter, commonly 
called the spring, is now over, and 1 
find myself seated in my favourite re- 
cess, the green-house. In such a 
situation, so silent, so shady, where 
no human foot is heard, and where | 
only my myrtles presume to peep in 
at the window, you may suppose I 
have no interruption to complain of, 
and that my thoughts are perfectly 
^t my command. But the beauties 
of the spot are themselves an inter- 
ruption, my attention being called 


I upon by those very myrtles, by a 
double row of grass pinks, just be- 
ginning to blossom, and by a bed 
of beans already in bloom ; and you 
are to consider it, if you please, as 
no small proof of my regard, that 
though you have so many powerful 
rivals, I disengage myself from them 
all, and devote this hour entirely to 
you. - 

You are not acquainted with the 
rev. Mr. Bull, of Newport ; perhaps 
it is as well for you that you are not. 
You would regret still more than you 
do, that there are so many miles in- 
terposed between us. lie spends 
part of the day with us to-morrow. 
A dissenter, but a liberal one ; a 
man of letters and of genius ; master 
of a fine imagination, or rather not 
master of it ; an imagination, which, 
when he finds himself in the com- 
pany he loves and can confide in, 
runs away with him into such fields 
of speculation, as amuse and enliven 
every other imagination that has the 
happiness to be of the party : at other 
times he has a tender and delicate 
sort of melancholy in his disposition, 
not less agreeable in its way. No 
men are better qualified for compa- 
nions, in such a world as this, than 
men of such a temperament. Every 
scene of life has two sides, a dark 
and a bright one ; ajid the mind, 
that has an equal mixture of melan- 
choly and vivacity, is best of all qua- 
lified for the contemplation of either. 
He can be lively without levity, and 
pensive without dejection. Such a 
man is Mr. Bull, But — he smokes 
tobacco — nothing is perfect — 

NM eM ab emtni 
Parte beatum. 

On the other side I send you a 
something, a song, if you jdease, 
composed last Thursday— -^the inci- 
dent happened the day before.*— 
Yours. 

* Herf followed his iobe of the Rose. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

To the Rev. John Newton. 

Oct. 6 , 1783. 

My dear friend, 

It is indeed a melancholy consi- 
deration, that the Gospel, whose di- 
rect tendency is to promote the hap- 
piness of mankind, in the present as 
well as in the life to come, and which 
so effectually answers the design of 
its Author, whenever it is well un- 
derstood and sincerely believed, 
should, through the ignorance, the 
bigotry, the superstition of its pro- 
fessors, and the ambition of popes, 
and princes, the tools of popes, have 
produced, incidentally, so much mis- 
chief; only furnishing the world 
with a plausible excuse to worry each 
other, while they sanctified the worst 
cause with the specious pretext of 
zeal for the furtherance of the best. 

Angels descend from heaven to 
publish peace between man and his 
Maker — the Prince of Peace himself 
comes to confirm and establish it ; 
and war, hatred, and desolation, are 
the consequence. Thousands quar- 
rel about the interpretation of a book, 
which none of them understand. lie 
that is slain, dies firmly persuaded, 
that the crown of martyrdom expects 
him ; and he that slew him, is equal- 
ly convinced that he has done God 
service. In reality, they are both 
mistaken, and equally unentitled to 
the honour they arrogate to them- 
selves. If a multitude of blind men 
should set out for a certain city, and 
dispute about the right road, till a 
battle ensued between them, Jie pro- 
bable effect would be, that none of 
them would ever reach it ; and such 
a fray, preposterous and shocking 
in the extreme, would exhibit a pic- 
ture in sotne degree resembling the 
origin^ of which we have been 
speak iiig* And why is not the world 
thus occupied at present ? even be- 
cause they have exchanged a zeal, 
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that was no better than madness, for 
an indifference equally pitiable and 
absurd. The holy sepulchre lias lost 
its importance in the eyes of ualious 
called Christian, not because the light 
of true wisdom has delivi^red them 
from a superstitious attachment to 
the spot, but because be that was bu- 
ried in it is no longer regarded by 
them as the Saviour of the world. — 
The exercise of reason, enlightened 
by philosophy, has cured them in- 
deed of the misery of an abused nn- 
jderstandiiig ; but together with tin* 
delusion they have lost the substanee. 
^ind, for the sake of the lies that were 
grafted iij)on it, have quarrelled wit.'i 
the truth itself. Here, then, we see 
th» ne plus ultra of human wisdom, 
at least in affairs of religion. It en- 
lightens the mind witli respect to 
non-essentials, but with riispoct to 
that in which the o.ssence ofClinsri- 
anity consists, leaves it perfectly ni 
the dark. It can discover many er- 
rors, that in difterent ages have dis- 
graced the faith ; but it is only to 
make way for the admission of one 
more fatal than them all, winch re- 
presents that laith Itself as a delusion. 
Why those evils have been permit- 
ted, shall be known hereafter. Om* 
tiling in the mean time is certain ; 
that the folly and frenzy of the pro- 
fessed disciples of tlie Go.spel, iia\e 
been more dangerous to its int^‘re^t^^ 
than all the a\ovved hostilities of its 
adversaries; and p(;rlr<ij)s for tin- 
cause these mischiefs might Ix^ sid- 
fered to prevail for a season, that it^ 
divine original and nature migJit he 
the more illustrated, wluui it slioidd 
appear that it was able to stand its 
ground for ages, against that most 
formidable of all attacks, the indis- 
cretion of its friends. Tine outrages, 
that have followed this perversion of 
jthe truth, have proved indeed a stum- 
bling block to individuals ; the wise 
of this world, with all their wisdom 
have not been able to distinguish* be- 
tween the blessing and abuse, of 
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it. Voltaire was offended, and Gib- 
bon has turned his back; but tlie 
llock of Christ is still nourished, and 
still increases, notwithstanding the 
unbelief of a philosopher is able to 
convert bread into a stone, and a fish 
into a serpent. 

I am much obliged to you for the 
voyages which 1 received, and began 
to read last night. My imagination 
is so captivated upon these occasions, 
that I seem to partake with the navi- 
gators in all the dangers they encoun- 
tered. 1 lose my anchor: my main- 
sail is rent into shreds ; I kill a shark, 
and by signs converse with a Patago- 
nian ; and all tins without moving 
from the fire-side. The principal 
fnnts of tln^se circuits, that have been 
made around the globe, seem likely 
to be the amusement of those that 
staid at home. Discoveries have 
been made, but such discoveries as 
Hill liardly satisfy the expense of 
such undertakings. We brought 
away an Indian, and, having de- 
bauched him, we sent him home 
again to communicate the infection 
to his country — fine sport, to be .sure, 
but such as will not defray the cost. 
Nations that live upon bread-fruit, 
and have no mines to make them 
worthy of our acquaintance, will be 
but little visited for the future. So 
much the better for them ; their po- 
verty is indeed their* mercy. Yours, 
my dear friend. 


LETTER XXX. 

To the Rev, William Unwin, 

Nov. 10, 1785. 

My dear William, 

I HAVE *1051, and wasted, almost all 
my writing time, in making an al- 
teration ill the verses I either inclose, 
or subjoin, for I know not which will 
^he the case at present. If prose 
comes readily, 1 shall transcribe them 
on another sheet, otherwise on this. 


You will understand, before you have 
read many of them, tliat they are not 
for the press. I lay you under no 
other injunctions. The unkind be- 
haviour of our acquaintance, though 
it is possible that, in some instances, 
it may not much affect our happiness, 
nor engage many of our thoughts, 
will sometimes obtrude itself upon 
us with a degree of importunity not 
easily resisted ; and then, perhaps, 
though almost insensible of it before, 
we feel more than the occasion will 
justify. In such a moment it was, 
that I conceived tins poem, and gave 
loose to a degree of resentment, which 
perhaps I ouglit not to have indulged, 
but which in a cooler hour I cannot 
altogether condemn. My former in- 
timacy with the two characters was 
such, that I could not but feel my- 
self provoked by the neglect with 
winch they both treated me on a late 
occasion. So much by way of pre- 
face. 

You ought not to have supposed, 
that if you had visited us last sum- 
mer, the pleasure of the interview 
would have been all your own. By 
such an imagination you wrong both 
yourself and us. Do you suppose 
we do not love you ? You cannot 
suspect your mother of coldness ; and 
as to me, assure yourself I have no 
friend in the world with whom I com- 
municate without the least reserve, 
yourself excepted. Take heart then ; 
and when you find a favourable oppor- 
tunity to come, assure yourself ofsucli 
a welcome from us both, as? you have 
a right to look for. But I have observ- 
ed ill your two last letters, xsomewhat 
of a dejection and melancholy, that 
I am alraid you do not sufficiently 
strive against. I suspect you of be- 
ing too sedentary. “You cannot 
walk.” Why you cannot is best 
known to yourself. I am sure your 
legs are long enough, and your per- 
son does not overload them. But I 
beseech you ride, and ride often, 
I think I have heard you say you 
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cannot even do that without an ob- I am his humble servant, and shall 
ject. Is not health an object ? Is never be at a loss to render him an 
not a new prospect, which in most equivalent. I will not, however, be- 


countries is gained at the end of ev- 
ery mile, an object. Assure your- 
self, that easy chairs are no friends 
to cheerfulness, and that a long win- 
ter, spent by the fire-side, is a pre- 
lude to an unhealthy spring. Every 
thing I see in the fields, is to me an 
object ; and I can look at the same 
rivulet, or at a handsome tree, every 
day of my life, with new pleasure. 
This indeed is partly the effect of a 
natural taste for rural beauty, and 
partly the effect of habit, for I never, 
in all my life, have let slip the oppor- 
tunity of breathing fresh air, and con- 
versing with nature, when I could 
fairly catch it. I earnestly recom- 
mend a cultivation of the same taste 
to you, suspecting that you have neg- 
lected it, and suffer for doing so. 

LETTER XXXI. 

To the Rev. William Unwin, 

Nov. 24, 1783, 

My dear friend, 

An evening unexpectedly retired, 
and which your mother and I spend 
without company (an occurrence far 
from frequent^, affords me a favour- 
able opportunity to write by to-mor- 
row’s post, which else I could not 
have found. You are very good to 
consider my literary necessities with 
so much attention, and 1 feel propor- 
tionably grateful. Blair’s Lectures 
(though I suppose they must make a 
part of my private studies, not being I 
ad captumfosmnarum) will be perfect- 
ly welcome. You say you felt my 
verses. I assure you that in this you 
followed my example, for I felt them 
first A man’s lordship is nothing 
to me, miv farther than in connexion 
with quailliel^ that entitle him to my 
respect. If he thinks himself privi- 
leged by it to treat me With neglect, 


lie my knowledge of mankind so 
much, as to seem surprised at a treat- 
ment which 1 had abundant reason 
to expect. To these men, with whom 
I was once intimate, and for many 
years, I am no longer necessary, no 
longer convenient, or in any respect 
an object. They think of me as of 
the man in the moon ; and whether 
I have a lantern, or a dog and fag- 
got, or whether I have neither oftliose 
desirable accommodations, is to them 
a matter of perfect indifference ; up- 
on tliat point we are agreed ; our in- 
difference is mutual ; and were I to 
publish again, which is not possible, 
I should give them a proof of it. 

L’Estrange’s Josephus has lately 
furnished us wuth evening lectures. 
But the historian is so tediously cir- 
cumstantial, and the translator so in- 
supportably coarse and vulgar, that 
we are all three weary of him. How 
would Tacitus have shone upon such 
a subject, great master as he was of 
the art of description ; concise without 
obscurity, and affecting without be- 
ing poetical. But so it was ordered, 
and for wise reasons no doubt, that 
the greatest calamities any people 
ever suffered, and an accomplishment 
of one of the most signal prophecies 
in the Scripture, should be recorded 
by one of the worst writers. The 
man was a ternjKirizer too, and court- 
ed the favour of his Roman masters, 
at the expense of his own creed ; or 
else an infidel, and absolutely dis- 
believed it. You will think me very 
difficult to please : I quarrel with 
Josephus for the want of elegance, 
and with some of our modern his- 
torians for having too mu6h. With 
him, for running right forward like 
a gazette, without stopping to make 
a single observation by the way ; 
and with them for pretending to de- , 
lineate characters that existed t^o 
thousand years ago, and to disQO- 
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ver the motives by which they were 
influenced, with the same precision 
as if they had been their contempo- 
raries. Simplicity is become a very 
rare quality in a writer. In the de- 
cline of great kingdoms, and where 
refinement in all the arts is carried 
to an excess, I suppose it is always 
rare. The later Roman writers are 
remarkable for false ornament ; they 
were yet no doubt admired by the 
readers of their own day ; and with 
respect to authors of the present 
sera, the most popular among them 
appear to me equally censurable on 
the same account. Swift and Addi- 
son were simple. 

Your mother wants room for a 
[>ostscript, so my lecture must con- 
clude abruptly. Yours. 

LETTER XXXII. 

To the Rev, William Unwin. 

My dear friend, 

It is hard upon us striplings, who 
have uncles still living (N. B. I my- 
self have an uncle still alive), that 
those venerable gentlemen should 
stand in our way, even when the la- 
dies arc in question ; that 1, for in- 
stance, should find in one page of j 
your letter, a hope that Miss Shut- 
tleworth would be of your party, and 
be told in your next, that she is en- 
gaged to your uncle. Well, we may 
perhaps never be uncles ; but we 
may reasonably hope that the time 
is coming, when others, as young as 
we are now, shall envy us the privi- 
leges of old age, and see us engross 
that share in the attention of the la- 
dies, to which their youth must as- 
pire in viJin. Make our compliments, 
if you please, to your sister Eliza, 
and tell her that we are both morti- 
fied at having missed the pleasure 
of seeing her. 

• Balloons are so much the mode, 
that even in this country we have at- 
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tempted a balloon. You may possi- 
bly remember that at a place called 
Weston, a little more than a mile 
from Olney, there lives a family 
whose name is Throckmorton. The 
present possessor is a young man, 
whom I remember a boy. He has 
a w ife, who is young, genteel, and 
handsome. They are Papists, but 
much more amiable than many Pro- 
testants. We never had any inter- 
course with the family, though ever 
since we lived here we have enjoyed 
the range of their pleasure-grounds, 
having been favoured with a key, 
which admits us into all. When this 
man succeeded to the estate, on the 
death of his elder brother, and came 
to settle at Weston, I sent him a 
complimentary card, requesting the 
continuance of that privilege, having 
till then enjoyed it by favour of his 
mother, who on that occasion went 
to finish her days at Bath. You may 
conclude that he granted it, and 
for about two years nothing more 
passed between us. A fortnight 
ago, I received an invitation in the 
civilest terms, in which he told me, 
that the next day he should attempt 
to fill a balloon, and, if it would be 
any pleasure to me to l>e present, 
should be happy to see me. Your 
mother and I went. The whole 
country were there, but the balloon 
could not be filled. The endeavour 
was, 1 believe, very philosophically 
made ; but such a process depends 
for its success upon such niceties as 
make it very precarious;. Our re- 
ception was however flattering to a 
great degree : insomuch that more 
notice seemed to be taken of us, 
than we could possibly have expect- 
ed, indeed rather more than any of 
his other guests. They even seem- 
ed anxious to recommend themselves 
to our regards. We drank chocolate, 
and were asked to dine, but were en- 
gaged. A day or two afterwards, 
Mrs. Unwin and I walked that way, 
and were overtaken in a shower. I 
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found a tree, that I thought would 
shelter us both, a large elm, in a 
grove that fronts the mansibii. Mrs. 
'f. observed us, and running towards 
us in the rain insisted on our walk- 
ing in. He was gone out. We sat 
chatting with her till the weather 
cleared up, and then at her instance 
took a walk with her in the garden. 
The garden is almost their only walk, 
and is certainly the only retreat in 
which they are not liable to interrup- 
tion. She offered us a key o(‘ it, in a 
manner that made it impossible not 
to accept it, and said she would send 
us one. A few days afterwards, in 
the cool of the evening, we walked 
that way again ; we saw thorn going 
toward the house, and exchanged 
bows and curtsies at a distance, but 
did not join them. In a few minutes, 
when we had passed the house, and ■ 
had filniost reached the gate that 
opens out of the park into the ad- 
joining field, I heard the iron gate 
belonging to the court-yard ring, and 
saw Mr. T. advancing hastily toward 
us: we made equal haste to meet 
him ; he presented to us the key, 
which I told him 1 esteemed a sin- 
gular favour ; and after a few such 
speeches as are made on such occa- 
sions, we parted. This hajipeiied 
about a week ago. I concluded 
nothing less than that all this civility 
and attention was designed on their 
part as a prelude to a nearer acquain- 
tance ; but here at present the mat- 
ter rests. I should like exceedingly 
to be on an easy looting there, to 
give a morning call now and then, 
and to receive one, but nothing more. 
For though he is one of the most 
agreeable men I ever saw, I could 
not wish to visit him in any other 
way ; neither our house, furniture, 
servants, or income, being such as 
qualify us to make entertainments ; 
neither W;tohl I on any account be 
inl;rodu^#to the neighbouring gen- 
T. is altogether a man of 
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fashion, and respectable on every ac- 
count. 

I have told you a long stoi \ 
Farewell. We luiinher the 
they pass, and arc glad tliat we shall 
see you and your sister soon. Yours, 
&.C. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

To the Rev. William Unwin. 

Jan. 3. ITUl. 

My dear William, 

Your silence began to be distress- 
jing to both your mother and me ; 
and had 1 not received a lettijr from 
you last night, I should have written 
by thrs post to imiuire alter your 
health. How can it be, that yon, 
who are not stationary like iikn but 
often change your situation, and mix 
with a variety of company, should 
suppose me furnished with such 
abundant mat(‘rials, and \our.s(‘lf des- 
titute. I assuri' you faithfully, that 
I do not find the soil of Olney pro- 
lific in tlie grow th of such articles as 
make letter-writing a desirable eni- 
iploymcnt. No place contributes less 
to the catalogue of incidents, or is 
more scantily su{)plied w ith anecdotes 
worth notice. 

We have 

One p>arboii, one poet, one helinarij one crier, 
Aiul the pool poet our only \Mjuire. 

Guess then if 1 have not more rea- 
son to expect two letters from you, 
than you one from me. The prin- 
cipal occurrence, and that which af- 
fects me most at present, came to 
pass this moment. The stair-foot 
door, being swelled by the thaw, 
would do any thing better than it 
would open. An attempt lo force 
It upon that office has been attend- 
ed with such a horrible dissolution 
of its parts, that we were imme- 
diately obliged to introduce a chi- 
rurgeon, commonly called a carpen-* 
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ter, whose applications we have some 
hope will cure it of a lock’d jaw, and 
heal its numerous fractures. iJis 
medicines are powerful clialybeates, 
and a certain glutinous salve*, which 
he tells me is made of th(* tails and 
ears of animals. Tlie consetjuen- 
ccs, however, are rather unfavourahle 
to my present employment, winch 
does not well brook noise, bustle, and 
interruption. 

'i’iiis being the case, I shall not, 
j)('rhaps. be either so perspicuous or 
so diil'use on the suhject of which 
oil JcMre uiy siMitnneiits, as I should 
i(* ; but 1 will do my best. Know 
liien, tiiat I have learnt long since, ol 
Abbe flaynal, to hate all monopolies, 
as injurious, howsoevi'r managed, to 
the interests of commerce atlaige; 
couse(|in‘ntly the charter in (piestion 
would not, at any rate, be* a favour- 
ite of mine. 'I'his, however, is of 
itself, 1 confess, no suflicient reason 
to justify the resumption of it. But 
such leasons 1 tlnnk are not want- 
ing. A grant of that kind, it is well 
known, is alwa}s forfeited by the 
non-performance of the conditions. 
And why not equally forleited if 
those conditions are exceeded; if 
the design of it he perverted, and 
its opi^ration extended to objects 
winch were never in tlu* contempla- 
tion of the donor ? This appears 
to me to be no misrepresentation of 
their case, wle se charter is supposed 
to be m danger. It constitutes them 
a trading company, and gives them 
an exclusive right to traffic in the 
l^kist Indhis. But it does no more. 
It invests them with no sovereignty ; 
it does not convey to them the royal 
prerogative of making w ar and peace, 
wliich the king cannot alienate, if he 
would. • But this prerogative tliey 
have exercised ; and, forgetting the 
terms of their institution, have pos- 
sessed themselves of an immense 
territory, which they have ruled with 
a rod of iron, to which it is impossi- 
ble they should even have a right, 


unless such a one as it is a disgrace 
to plead — the right of conquest. 
The potentates of this country lh(‘y 
dash in pieces like a puttier’s vessi‘l, 
as often as they pleasfg making tlie 
hapj)iness of thirty millions of man- 
kind a consideration subordinate U) 
tiiat of their own emolument, oppress- 
ing them as often as it may serve a 
lucrative purpose, and in no instance, 
that ] have ever heard, consulting 
their mteriist or advantage. That 
government, theredbre, is bound to 
interfere, and to un-king these ty- 
rants, is to me sell-ovulenl. And il'. 
having subjugated so much of tins 
miserable world, it is therefore ne- 
cessary that we must keep possession 
ol“ it, It ap})ears to me a duty so bind- 
ing on the legisJatnre to resume it 
from the hands of those usurpers, 
that I should think a curse, and a 
hitter one, must follow the neglect 
of it. But suppose this were done, 
can they be legally deprived of their 
charter? In truth! think so. If 
tlie abuse and perversion of a char- 
ter can amount to a defeasance of it, 
never were they so grossly palpable 
as 111 this instance : never was char- 
ter so justly forfeited. Neither am 
I at all afraid that such a measure 
should be drawn into a precedent ; 
unless it could be alleged, as a suffi- 
cient reason for not having a rogue, 
that perhaps magistraev might grow 
wanton in the exorcise of such a 
power, and now and then hang up 
an honest man for its amusement. 
When the governors o*f the Bank 
siiall have deserved the same severi- 
ty, 1 hope they will moot with it. In 
the mean time I do not think them 
a whit more in jeopardy because a 
corporation of plunderers have been 
brought to justice. 

We arc well, and love you all. I 
never wrote in such a hurry, nor in 
such a disturbance. Pardon the ef- 
fects, and believe me youirs affection 
ately. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

To ike Rev, John Newton, 

Fob. 10, nat. 

My dear friend, 

The morning is my writing time, 
and in the morning I have no spirits. 
So muph the worse for my corre- 
spondents. Sleep, that refreshes my 
bi)dy, seems to cripple me in every 
other respect. As the evening ap- 
proaches, I grow more alert; and, 
when I am retiring to bed, am more 
fit for mental occupation than at any 
other time. So it fares with us, 
whom they caH nervous. By a strange 
inversion of the animal economy, we 
are ready to sleep when we have 
most need to be awake, and go to 
bed just when we might sit up to 
some purpose. The watch is irregu- 
larly wound up ; it goes in the night, 
when it is not wanted, and in the 
day stands still. In many respects 
we have the advantage of our fore- 
fathers the Piets. We sleep in a 
whole skin, and arc not obliged to 
submit to the painful operation of 
punctuating ourselves from head to 
foot in order that we may be decent- 
ly dressed and fit to appear abroad. 
But, on the other hand, we have rea- 
son enough to envy them their tone 
of nerves, and that flow of spirits, 
which effectually secured them from 
all uncomfortable impressions of a 
gloomy atmosphere, and from every 
shade of melancholy from every oth- 
■cr cause. They understood, I sup- 
pose, the use of vulnerary herbs, hav- 
ing frequent occasion for some skill 
in surgery ; but physicians, I pre- 
sume, they had none, having no need 
any. Is it possible, that a crea- 
ture like myself can be descended 
from such progenitors, in whom there 
appem not a single trace of family 
What an alteration 
hav eJ^W ^^ageB made ! They, with- 
uW^ing, would defy the severest 
#p^n ; and I, with all tTfie accom- 


modations that art has since invent- 
ed, am hardly secure even in the 
mildest. If the wind blows ujK)n 
me when my pores are open, I catch 
cold. A cough is the consequence. 
1 suppose, if such a disorder could 
have seized a Piet, his friends would 
have concluded that a bone had stuck 
in his throat, and that he was in 
some danger of choking. They 
would, jierhaps, have addressed them- 
selves to the cure of his cough by 
thrusting their fingers into his gul- 
let, whicli would only have exaspe- 
rated the case. But they would 
never have thought of administering 
laudanum, my only remedy. For 
this diiference, however, that has ob- 
tained*, bet wecen me and my ances- 
tors, I am indebted to the luxurious 
practices and enfeebling self-indul- 
gence of a long line of grandsires, 
who, from generation to generation, 
have been employed in deteriorating 
the breed ; till at last the collected 
effects of all their follies have cen- 
tred in my puny self: a man, in- 
deed, but not in the image of those 
that went before me : a man who 
sigh and groan, who wear out life in 
dejection and oppression of spirits, 
and who never think of the abori- 
gines of the country to which I be- 
long, without wishing that I had 
been born among them. The evil 
is without a remedy, unless the ages 
that arc passed could be recalled, my 
whole pedigree be permitted to live 
again, and, being properly admonish- 
ed to beware of enervating sloth 
and refinement, would preserve their 
I hardiness of nature unimpaired, and 
transmit the desirable quality to their 
posterity. I once saw Adam in a 
dream. We sometimes say of a pic- 
ture, that we doubt not its likeness 
to the original, though we never saw 
him; a judgment we have some 
reason to form, when the face is 
strongly charactered, and the fea- 
tures full of expression. So I think’ 
of my visionary Adam, and for a 
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similar reason. His figure was awk- 
ward, indeed, in the extreme. It 
was evident, that he had never been 
taught by a Frenchman to hold his 
head erect, or to turn out his toes ; 
to dispose gracefully of his arms, or 
to simper without a meaning. But 
if Mr. Bacon was called upon to 
produce a statue of Hercules, he 
need not wish for a juster pattern. 
He stood like a rock ; the size of 
his limbs, tlie prominence of his 
muscles, and the height of his sta- 
ture, all conspired to bespeak him a 
creature, whose strength had suffer- 
ed no diminution, and who, being 
the first of his race, did not come 
into the world under a necessity of 
sustaining a load of infirmities, de- 
rived to him from the intemperance i 
of others. He was as much stouter j 
than a as I suppose a Piet tO| 
have been than I. Upon my hypo- 
thesis, therefore, there has been a 
gradual declension, in point of bodi- 
ly vigour, from Adam down to me ; 
at least if my dream were a just re- 
presentation of that gentleman, and 
deserve the credit I cannot help giv- 
ing it, such must have been the case. 
Yours, my dear friend. 


LETTER XXXV. 

To the Rev. John Newton. 

Olney, March 11, 1784. 

I RETURN you many thanks for 
your Apology, wdiich I have read 
with great pleasure. You know of 
old that your style always pleases me ; 
and having, in a former letter, given 
you the reasons for which I like it, I 
spare you now the pain of a repetition. 
The spirit, too, in which you write, 
pleases me as much. But I perceive 
that, in some cases, it is possible to 
be severe, and, at the same time, per-j 
fectly good-tempered ; in all cases, I 
suppose, where we suffer by an inju- 
ciousand unreasonable attack, and 


can justify our conduct by a plain and 
simple narrative. On such occa- 
sions, truth itself seems a satire, be- 
cause by implication, at least, it con- 
victs our adversaries of the want of 
charity and candour* For this rea- 
son, perhaps, you will find, that you 
have made many angry, though you 
arc not so ; and it is possible, they 
may be the more angry upon that 
very account. To assert, and to 
prove, that an enlightened minister 
of the Gospel may, without any vio- 
lation of his conscience, and even, 
upon the ground of prudence and 
propriety, continue in the Establish- 
ment ; and to do this with the most 
absolute composure, must be very 
provoking to the dignity of some dis- 
senting doctors ; and, to nettle them 
still the more, you in a manner im- 
pose upon them the necessity of be- 
ing silent, by declaring, that you 
will be so yourself. Upon the whole, 
however, I have no doubt that your 
Apology will do good. If it should 
irritate some, who have more zeal 
than knowledge, and more of bigot- 
ry than of either, it may serve to en- 
large the views of others, and to 
convince them that there may be 
grace, truth, and efficacy, in the mi- 
nistry of a church, of which they are 
not members. I wish it success^ 
and all that attention to which, both 
from the nature of the subject and 
the manner in which you have treat- 
ed it, it is so well entitled. 

The patronage of the East Indies 
will be a dangerous weapon, in what- 
ever hands. I have no prospect of 
a deliverance for this country, but 
the same that I have of a possibility 
that we may one day be disencum- 
bered of our ruinous possessions in 
the East. 

Our good neighbours, who have 
so successfully knocked away our 
Western crutch from under us, seem 
to design us the same favour on the 
opposite side, in which case we ^all 
be poor, but I think we shall stand a 
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better chance to be free ; and I had 
rather drink water-gruel lor break- 
fast, and be no man’s slave, than 
wear a chain, and drink tea as usual. 

J have just room to add, that we 
love you as usual, and are your alFec- 
tionate William and Mary. 


LETTER XXXVL 

To the Rev. John Newton. 

March 19, 1784. 

My dear friend, 

I WISH it were in rny power to 
give you any account of tlie mar- 
quis Caraccioli. Some years since 
1 saw a short history of him in the 
Review, of which I recollect no par- 
ticulars, except that he was (and, for 
aught I know, may be still) an officer 
in the Prussian service. 1 have two 
volumes of his works lent me by la- 
dy Austen. One is upon the sub- 
ject of scif-acquaiiitance, and the 
other treats of the art of conversing 
with the same gentleman. Had 1 
pursued my purpose of translating 
inrn, my design was to have furnish- 
ed myself, if possible, with some 
authentic account of him, which I 
suppose may be procured at any 
bookseller’s who deafs in foreign 
publications. But, for the reasons 
given in my last, I have laid aside 
the design. There is something in 
his style that touches me exceeding- 
ly, and which I do not know how to 
describe. I should call it pathetic, 
if it were occasional only, and never 
occurred but when his subject hap- 
pened to be particularly affecting. 
But it is universal ; he has not a 
sentence that is not marked with it. 
Perhaps, tlierefore, 1 may describe it| 
better by saying, that his whole work 
has an air of pious and tender ine- 
ianohbly, #hich, to me, at least, is 
extremely agreeable. I’bis property 
which depends, perhaps, alto- 
glfclicr upon the arrangement of his 
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words and the modulation of his sen- 
tences, it would be very difficult to 
preserve in a translation. 1 do not 
know that our language is capable of 
being so managed, and rather suspect 
that it is not, and that it is jxiculiar to 
the Frencli, because it is not unfre- 
quont among their writers, and 1 ne- 
ver saw any thing similar to it in our 
own. 

My evenings are devoted to books. 
I read aloud for the entertainment 
of the party, thus making amends, by 
a vociferation of two hours, tor rny 
silence tit other time's. We are iii 
good health, and waiting as patiently 
as we can for the> end of tliis second 
winter. Yours, my dear friend. 

LETTER XXXVII. 

« 

To the Rev. William Unwin. 

April 2 j, 1784. 

My dear William, 

I WISH 1 haei both burning ivords 
and bright theuights. But I have at 
present neither. My heael is not it- 
self. Having had an unph*asant night, 
and a melanclioly day, and having 
already vvritte'n a lemg letter, I de> 
ne>t find myself, in point of sjiirits, at 
jail epialified either tei burn or shine. 
The ymst se*ts out early on 'J'ueselay. 
'J’lie morning is the only time' of e.x- 
ercise w'ilh me'. In order, there*fore, 
to keeq) it open for that purpose, anei 
to comply with your deisire of an im- 
mediate^ answer, I give you as much 
as 1 can spare of the jirescnt even- 
ing. 

Since f despatched my last, Blair 
has crept a little farther into my fa- 
vour. As Ins subjects improve, he 
|improv{\s with them; but upon the 
whole 1 account him a dry writer, 
useful no doubt as an instructor, but 
as little entertaining as, with so much 
knowledge, it is possible to be. Hi^ 
language is (except Swift’s) the least 
figurative I remember to have sceni 
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and the few figures found in it are 
not always happily employed. I take 
him to he a crjtic very little animated 
by what he reads, who rather reasons 
about the beauties of an author than 
really tastes them, and who finds that 
a passage is praise- worthy, not be- 
cause It charms him, but because it 
is accommodated to the laws of criti- 
cism, in that case made and provided. 
1 have a little complied with your 
desire of marginal annotations, and 
should have dealt in them more large- 
ly, had I read the books to myself; 
but, being reader to the ladies, I have 
not always lime to settle my own opi- 
nion of a doubtful (^xprt'ssion, much 
less to suggest an eriKUidation. I 
have not censured a piirlicular ob- 
servation in the book, though, when 
I met with it, it displeased me. I 
this moment recollect it, and may as 
well therefore note it here. ITe is 
commending, and deservedly, that 
most noble description of a thunder 
storm in the first Georgic, which ends 
with 

lnfrrnum.nt amtri el flernnssimius itn/}er* 

Being in haste, I do not refer to the 
volume for his very words, but my 
memory will serve me with the mat- 
ter. When poets describe, he says, 
they should always select such cir- 
cumstances of the subj(‘ct as are least 
obvious, and tliercfore most striking, 
ile therefore admires the effects of 
the thunderbolt splitting mountains, 
and filling a nation with astonish- 
ment ; hut (piarrels wdtli the closing 
member of the period, as containing 
particulars of a storm not w^orthy of 
V^irgil’s notice, because obvious to 
the notice of all. But here 1 differ 
from hull ; not being able to conceive 
that wind and ram can be improper 
in the description of a tempest, or 
how wind and rain could possibly be 
more poetically described. Virgil is 

• The South winds redouble and tlie thickest 
' shower. 


indeed remarkable for finishing his 
periods well, and never comes to a 
stop but with the most consummate 
dignity of numbers and expression ; 
and in the instance in tpiestion, 1 
think, his skill, in this respect is re- 
markably displayed. The line is 
perfect ly majestic in its march. As to 
the. wind, it is such only as the word 
ingermnant could describe ; and the 
words (hn^iMihnu^ imber give one an 
idea of a shower indeed, but of such 
a shower as is not very common, and 
such a one as only Virgil rould have 
done justice to by a single epithet. 
Far tlicrofore from agreeing with the 
Doctor in liis stricture, 1 do not think 
the /Eneid contains a nobler line, or 
a di'scnption more magnificently fi- 
nished. 

We are glad that Dr. C has 

singled you out upon this occasion. 
Your performance we doubt not will 
justify his clioic(‘ : fear not — you 
have a heart that can fr^el upon cha- 
ritable occasions, and therefore will 
not fail yon upon this. Tlie burning 
words will come fast enough wher* 
the sensibility is such as yours. — 
Yours, my dear friend. 

LETTER XXXVIII. 

To Ihe Rev. William Unwin. 

May s, van. 

My dear friend, 

You do well to make jour letters 
merry ones, though not very merry 
yourself, and that both for my sake 
and }our owm ; for your own sake, 
because it sometimes ha])peiis, that, 
by assuming an air of cheerfulness, 
w^c become cheerful in reality ; and 
for mine, because 1 have always more 
need of a laugh than a cry ; being 
somewhat dis[)osed to melancholy 
by natural temperament as well as 
by other causes. 

It was long since, and even in the 
infancy of John Gilpin, recommend- 
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ed to me by a lady now at Bristol, to 
write a sequel. But having always 
observed, that authors, elated with 
the success of a first part, have fallen 
below themselves when they have at- 
tempted a second, 1 liad more pru- 
dence than to take her counsel. I 
want you to read the history of that 
hero, published by Bladon, and to tell 
me what it is made of. But buy it 
not. For, puffed as it is in the papers, 
it can be but a Ixiokseller’s job, and 
must be dear at the price of two shil- 
lings. In the last packet but one 
that I received from Johnson, he 
asked me if I had any improvements 
of John Gilpin in hand, or if I de- 
signed any ; for that to print only 
the original again, would be to pub- 
lish what has been hackneyed in ev- 
ery magazine, in every newspaper, 
and in every street. I answered, 
that the copy which I sent him con- 
tained two or three small variations 
from the first, except which I had 
none to propose ; and if he thought 
him now too trite to make a part of 
my volume, I should willingly acqui- 
esce in his judgment. I take it for 
granted, therefore, that he will not 
bring up the rear of my ])oems accor- 
ding to my first intention, and shall 
not be sorry for the omission. It 
may spring from a principle of pride ; 
but spring from what it may, I feel, 
and have long felt, a disinclination 
to a public avow^al that he is mine : 
and since he became so popular, I 
have felt it more than ever ; not that 
I should have expressed a scruple, 
if Johnson had not. But a fear has 
suggested itself to me, that I might 
expose myself to a charge of vanity by 
admitting him into my book, and that 
some people would impute it to me 
as a crime. Consider what the world 
is made of, and you will not find my 
suspicious chimerical* Add to this, 
that wheii> on correcting the latter 
part of the fifith book of the Task, I 
came to consider the solemnity and 
lacred nature of the subjects there 
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handled, it seemed to me an incongru- 
ity at the least, not to call it by a harsh- 
er name, to follow up such premises 
with such a conclusion. I am well con- 
tent therefore with having laughed 
and made others laugh, and will build 
my hopes of success, as a poet, upon 
more important matter. 

In our printing business we now 
jog on merrily enough. The coming 
week will, I hope, bring me to an end 
of the Task, and the next fortnight 
to an end of the whole. I am glad 
to have Paley on my side in the af- 
fair of education. He is certainly on 
all subjects a sensible man, and on 
such, a wise one. But I am mista- 
ken if Tirocinium do not make some 
of my^ friends angry, and procure me 
enemies not a few. There is a sting 
in verse, that prose neither has nor 
can have ; and 1 do not know that 
schools in the gross, and especially 
public schools, have ever been so 
pointedly condemned before. But 
they are become a nuisance, a pest, 
an abomination ; and it is fit that the 
eyes and noses of mankind should, 
if possible, be opened to perceive it. 

This is indeed an author’s letter ; 
but it is an author's letter to his friend. 
If you will be the friend of an author, 
you must exjiect such letters. Come 
July, and come yourself, with as ma- 
ny of your exterior selves as can pos- 
sibly come with you ! 

Yours, my dear William, affection- 
ately, and with your mother’s remem- 
brances. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXIX. 

To the Rev. John Newton. 

July 6, 1784. 

My dear friend, 

A DEARTH of materials, a con- 
sciousness that my subjects are, for 
the most part, and must be uninter- 
esting and unimportant ; but, above 
all, a poverty of animal spirits, that 
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makes writing much a great fatigue 
to me, have occasioned my choice of 
smaller paper. Acquiiisce in the 
justness of thesfi reasons foi tlie ])re- 
sent ; and if ever the times should 
mend with me, 1 sincerely promise 
to amend with them. 

Homer says on a certain occasion, 
that Jupiter, when he was wanted at 
home, was gone to partake of an en- 
tertainment provided for him by the 
Ethiopians. If by Jupiter we under- 
stand the weather, or the season, as 
the ancients frequently did, wo may 
say that our English Jupiter has been 
.absent on account of some sucli 
invitation ; during the whole month 
of June he lt;ft us to experience 
almost the rigours of wiiitci. This 
fine day, however, affords us some 
hope that the feast is ended, and that 
we shall enjoy his company without 
the interference of his Ethiopian 
friends again. 

Is it [lossihle, that the wise men of 
antiquity could entertain a real reve- 
rence for the fabulous rubbish vvhicli 
they dignified with the name of reli- 
gion ? We, who have been favoured 
from our infancy with so clear alight, 
are perhaps hardly competent to de- 
cide the question, and may strive iu 
vain to imagine the absurdities, that 
even a good understanding may re- 
ceive as truths, when totally unaided 
by revelation. It seems, however, 
that men whose conceptions upon 
other subjects were often sublime, 
whose reasoning powers were un- 
doubtedly equal to our owui, and 
whose management in matters of ju- 
risprudence, that required a very in- 
dustrious examination of evidence, 
was as acute and subtle as that of a 
modern attprney-gcneral, could not 
be the dupes of such imposture, as a 
child among us would detect and 
laugh at. Juvenal, 1 remember, in- 
troduces one of his satires with an 
observation, that there were some in 
his iay who had the hardiness to laugh 
at the stories of Tartarus and Styx 
^ VoL. IV. Nos. 53 &/ 54. 


and Charon, and of the frogs that 
croak upon the banks of Lethe, giv- 
ing his reader, at the same time, 
cause to suspect, that he was himself 
one of that profane number. Ho- 
race, on the other hand, declares in 
sober sadness, that he would not for 
all the world get into a boat with a 
man who had divulged the Eleusini- 
an mysteries. Yet we know, that 
those mysteries, whatever they might 
be, were altogether as unworthy to 
be esteemed divine, as the mythology 
of the vulgar. IIow then must W'e 
determine ? If Horace were a good 
and orthodox heathen, how came Ju- 
venal to be such an ungracious liber- 
tine in princifde, as to ridicule the 
doctrines which the other held as sa- 
cred ? Their opportunities of infor- 
mation and their mental advantages 
were equal. I feel myself rather in- 
clined to believe, that Juvenars avow- 
ed infidelity was sincere, and that 
Horace was no better than a canting 
hypocritical professor. 

You must grant me a dispensation 
for saying any thing, whether it be 
sense or nonsense, upon the subject 
of politics. It is truly a matter in 
which I am so little interested, that 
were it not that it sometimes serves 
me for a theme, when I can find no 
other, I should never mention it. 1 
would forfeit a large sum, if after ad- 
vertising a month in the Gazette, the 
minister of the day, whoever he may 
be, could discover a man that cares 
about him, or his measures, so little 
as 1 do. When I say that I would 
forfeit a large sum, I mean to have 
it under .stood, that I would forfeit 
such a sum if I had it. If Mr. Pitt 
be indeed a virtuous man, as such I 
respect him. But at the best, I fear 
that he will have to say at last with 
Hector, 

Si Perffama dextrd 

Dejendi possnii, etiam rule (kfensa fuisstnt* 

Be ho wiiat he may, 1 do not like his 

If Troy could be defended, my right hajtd 
had defended it. 


G 
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taxes. At least I am much disposed 
to quarrel with some of them. The 
additional duty upon candles, by 
which the poor will be much affect- 
ed, hurts me most. He says, indeed, 
that they will but little feel it, be- 
cause even now they can hardly 
afford the use of them. He had cer- 
tainly put no compassion into his 
budget, when he produced from it 
this tax and such an argument to 
support it. Justly translated, it seems 
to amount to this — “ Make the ne- 
cessaries of life too expensive for the 
poor to reach them, and you will save 
their money. If they buy but few 
candles, they will pay but little tax ; 
and if they buy none, the tax, as to 
them, will be annihilated.” True. 
But, in the mean time, they will 
break their shins against their furni- 
ture, if they have any, and will be 
but little the richer, when the honrs, 
in which they might work, if they 
could see, shall be deducted. 

I have bought a great dictionary, 
and want nothing but Latin authors, 
to furnish me with the use of it. Had 
I purchased them first, 1 had begun 
at the right end. But I could not 
afford it, 1 beseech you admire my 


sculls and broken limbs, and one of 
them is dead. For my own part, I 
seem pretty much exempted from the 
dangers of the road. Thanks to 
that tender interest and concern, 
which the legislature takes in my se- 
curity ! Having no doubt tiieir fears 
Jest so precious a life should deter- 
mine too soon, and by some untime- 
[ly stroke of misadventure, they have 
made wheels and horses so expensive, 
jthat I am not likely to owe my d^th 
to either. 

Your mother and I continue to 
visit Weston daily, and find in those 
agreeable bowers such amusement, 
las leaves us but little room to regret 
jtiiat we can go no farther. Having 
I touched that theme, I cannot abstain 
from the pleasure of telling you, that 
our neighbours in that place, being 
I about to leave it for some time, and 
meeting us there but a few evenings 
before their departure, entreated us, 
during their abs(ince, to consider the 
garden, and all its contents, as our 
own, and to gather whatever we lik- 
|ed, witliont the least scruple. We 
I accordingly picked strawberries as 
often as we went, and brought borne 
as many bundles of honeysuckles as 


prudence. Yours affectionately. 


LETTER XL. 


To the Rev. William Unwin, 


My dear friend, 


onately. served to perfume our dwelling till 
they returned. 

Once more, by the aid of lord Dart- 
mouth, I find myself a voyager in the 
u Pacific Ocean. In our last night’s 

lecture we rnadii our acquaintance 
with the island of Hapaee, where w'e 
Unwtn, never been before. The French 

and Italians, it seems, have but little 
Aug. 14, 1784 <^?idse to plume themselves on account 
of their achievements in the dancing 
way ; and we may hereafter, without 


I GIVE you joy of a journey per-jmuch repining at it, acknowledge 
formed without trouble or danger, j their superiority in that, art. They 
You have travelled five hundred miles are equalled, perhaps excelled, by 
without having encountered either, savages. How wonderful that with- 
Some neighbours of ours, about a out any intercourse with a politer 
fortnight since, made an excursion world, and having made no proficien- 
only to a neigVibouring village, and cy in any other accomplishment, they 
brought home with thenj fractured should in this, however, have made 
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themselves such adepts, that for re- 
gularity and grace of motion they 
might even be our masters ! How 
woutierful too, that with a tub, and a 
yjtick, tliey should be able to produce 
such harmony, as persons accustom- 

to the sweetest music, cannot but 
hear with pleasure ! Is it not very 
difficult to account for tlio strik- 
ing difference of character that ob- 
tains among the inhabitants of tliese 
islands ? Many of them are near 
neighbours to each other ; their op- 
portunities of improvement much 
the same ; yet some of them are in a 
degree polite ; discover symptoms of 
taste, and have a sense of elegance : 
while others are as rude as we natu- 
rally expect to find a people, who 
have never had any coniniiinication 
with the northern hemisphere. These 
^'olumes furnish much matter of phi- 
losophical speculation, and often en- 
tertain me, even while I am not em- 
ployed in reading them. 

I am sorry you have not been able 
to ascertain the doubtful intelligence I 
have received on the subject of cork 
skirts and bosoms. 1 am now every 
day occupied in giving all the grace 
1 can to my new production, and in 
transcribing it; I shall soon arrive 
at the passage that censures that fol- 
ly, which I sliall be lotli to expunge, 
but which I must not spare, unless 
the criminals can be convicted. The 
world, however, is not so unproduc- 
tive of subjects of censure, but that 
it may probably supply me with some 
other that may serve as well. 

If you know any body tliat is 
writing or intends to write an epic 
poem on the new regulation o[ franksj 
you may give him my compliments, 
and these ,two lines for a begin- 
ning — 

quot amatores mme torqud f'pvitola rara ! 
VectigaL certurn, perituraque gratia Fkanki ’ 

Incurs faithfully. 


LETTER XLI. 

J'o the Rev. John Newton, 

Aug. IG, 1784. 

My dear friend, 

Had you not expressed a desire to 
hear from me before you take leave 
of Lymington, I certainly should 
not have answered you so soon. 
Knowing the place, and the amuse- 
ments it affords, 1 should have had 
more modesty than to suppose my- 
self capable of adding any thing to 
your present entertainments worthy 
to rank with them. I am not, how- 
ever, totally destitute of such plea- 
sures as an inland country may pre- 
tend to. If my windows do not 
command a view of the ocean, at 
least they look out upon a profusion 
of mignonette ; whicli, if it be not so 
grand an object, is, however, quite as 
fragrant : and if I have not a hermit 
in a grotto, I have nevertheless myself 
in a green-house, a Jess venerable 
figure perhaps, but not at all less ani- 
mated than he : nor are we in this 
nook altogether unfurnished with 
such means of philosophical experi- 
ment and speculation, as at present 
tho world rings wuth. On Thurs- 
day morning last, we sent up a bal- 
loon from Emberton meadow. Thrice 
it rose, and as oft descended ; and 
in the evening it performed another 
flight at Newport, where it went up, 
and came down no more. Like the 
arrow discharged at the pigeon in 
the Trojan games, it kindled in the 
air, and was consumed in a moment. 
I have not heard what interpretation 
the soothsayers have given to the 
omen, but shall wonder a little if the 
Newton shepherd prognosticate any 
thing less from it than the most 
bloody war that was ever waged in 
Europe. 

I am reading Cook’s last voyage, 
and am much pleased and amused 
with it. It seems, that in some of 
6 2 
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out being unhappy at the change. 
To me, indeed, a third is not neces- 
ry, while I can have the companion 
I have had these twenty years. 

I am gone to the press again ; a 
volume of mine will greet your hands 
some time cither in the course of 
the winter, or early in the spring. 
You will find it, perhaps, on the 
whole, more entertaining than the 
former, as it treats a greater variety 
of subjects, and those at least the 
most of a sublunary kind. It will 
consist of a poem in six books, call- 
ed the Task, To which will be; 
added another, which I finished 
yesterday, called, I believe, Tirocini- 
um, on the subject of education. 

You perceive tliat I have taken 
your advice, and given the pen no 
rest 


LETTER XLIV. 

To the Rev. Williwn Unwin. 

March 20, nS.*) 

My dear William, 

I THANK you for your letter. It 
made me laugh ; and there are not 
many things capable of being con- 
tained witliin the dimensions of a let- 
ter, for which I see cause to be more 
thankful, I was pleased, too, to see 
my opinion of his lordship’s noncha- 
lance^ upon a subject that you liad 
so much at heart, completely verified. 
I do not know that the eye of a no- 
bleman was ever dissected. I can- 
not help supposing, however, that, 
were that organ, as it exists in the 
head of such a personage, to be ac- 
curately examined, it would be found 
to differ materially in its construction 
from the eye of a commoner ; so 
very different is the view that men 
in an elevated, and in an humble 
station, have of the same object, 
appears great, sublime, bcau- 
and imjwtant to you and to 
iSp, when submitted toYiiy lord, or 
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his grace, and submitted, too, with 
the utmost humility, is either too mi- 
nute to be visible at all, or, if seen, 
seems trivial, and of no account. 
My supj)osition, therefore, seems not 
altogether chimerical. 

In two months I have corrected 
proof sheets to the amount of ninety- 
three pages and no more. In other 
[words, 1 have received three pack- 
ets. Nolliing is quick enough for 
impatience ; and I suppose that the 
impatience of an author has the 
quickest of all possible movements. 
It appears to me, however, that at 
this rale we shall not publish till next 
autumn. Should you happen there- 
for(‘ to pass Johnson’s door, pop in 
your4ica(l as you go, and just insi- 
nuate to him, that, were his remittan- 
ces rather more frequent, that fre- 
quency would be no inconvenience 
to me. I much expected one this 
evening, a fortnight having now elaps- 
ed since the arrival of the last. But 
none came, and I felt myself a little 
[mortified. I took up the newspa- 
per, however, and read it. There 1 
found, that the Emperor and tlie 
Dutch are, after all their negotia- 
tions, going to war. Such reflections 
as these, struck mo. A great part 
of Europe is going to be involved in 
the greatest of all calamities — troops 
arc in motion — artillery is drawn to- 
gether — cabinets are busied in con- 
triving schemes of blood and devas- 
tation — thousands will perish, who 
are incapable of understanding the 
dispute ; and thousands, who, what- 
ever thf^ event may be, are little more 
interested in it than myself, will suf- 
fer unspeakable hardships in the 
course of the quarrel. Well, Mr. 
Poet, and how then ? You have 
composed certain versesl" which you 
are desirous to see in print ; and be- 
cause the impression seems to be de- 
layed, you are displeased, not to say 
[dispirited. Be ashamed of yourself ! 
You live in a world in which your 
feelings may find worthier subjects. 
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Be concerned for the havoc of na- 
tions, and mourn over your retarded 
volume when you find a dearth of 
more important tragedies ' 

You postpone certain topics of con- 
fiirence to our next meeting. Wlien 
shall It take place I do not wish 
for you jiist now, because the garden 
is a wilderness, and so is all the 
country around us. In May we shall 
have ’sparagus, and weather in which 
vve may stroll to Weston ; at least 
we may hope for it ; therefore come 
111 May; you will find us happy to 
receive you, and as much of your fair 
household as you can bring with you. 

W'e are very sorry for your uncle’s 
indisposition. Tlie appioach of sum- 
mer seems however to be in his fa- 
vour, that season being of all reme- 
dies for tlie rlieu mutism, I believe, 
tJie most eflectual. 

1 thank you for your intelligence 
concerning the celebrity of John Gil- 
pin. You may be sure that it was 
agreealde — but your own feelings on 
occasion of that article, pleased me 
most of all. Well, my friend, be com- 
forted. You had not an opportunity 
of saying publicly, “I know the au- 
thor.” But the author hini.self will 
.say as much for you soon, and per- 
liaps will feel in doing so a gratifica- 
tion e(pial to your own. 

In the affair of face-painting, I am 
precisely of your opinion. Adieu. 

LETTER XLV. 

To Joseph Hill, Esq. 

June 25, 1785 

My dear friend, 

I WRITE in a nook, that I call my 
boudoir, lit is a summer-house, not 
much bigger than a sedan-chair, the 
door of which opens into the garden, 
that is now crowded with pinks, roses, 
and honeysuckles ; and the win- 
doyv into my neighbour’s orchard. It 
'brmerly served an apothecary, now 


dead, as a smoking-room ; and under 
my feet is a trap-door, which once 
covered a hole in the ground, where 
he kept his bottles. At present, 
however, it is dedicated to sublimer 
uses. Having lined it with garden 
mats, and furnished it with a table 
and two chairs, here I write all that 
I write 111 summer-time, whetlier to 
my friends or to the public. It is 
secure from all noise, and a refuge 
from all intrusion ; for intruders 
sometimes trouble me in the winter 
evenings at Olney. But (thanks to 
my boudoir!) I can now hide my- 
self from them. A poet’s retreat is 
sacred. They acknowledge the truth 
of that proposition, and never pre- 
sume to violate it. 

The last sentence puts me in mind 
to tell you, that I have ordered my 
volume to your door. My bookseller 
is the most dilatory of all his frater- 
nity, or you would have received it 
long since. It is more than a month 
since 1 returned him the last proof, 
and consequently since the printing 
was finished. 1 sent him the manu- 
script at the beginning of last No- 
vember, that he might publish while 
the town was full ; and he will hit 
the exact moment when it is entire- 
ly empty. Patience (you will per- 
ceive) IS in no situation exempted 
from the severest trials ; a remark 
that may serve to comfort you under 
the numberless trials of your own 

LETTER XLVL 

To Lady Hesketh. 

Oct. 12, 1785, 

My dear cousin, 

It is no new thing with you to 
give pleasure. But I will venture to 
say, that you do not often give more 
than you gave me this morning. — 
When I came down to breakfast, 
and found upon the table a letter 
franked by my uncle, and when open- 
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ing that frank I found that it contain- With his uncommon understanding 
ed a letter from you, I said within (for with many peculiarities he had 
myself — “ This is just as it should be. more sense than any of his acquaint- 
We are all grown young again, and ance) and with his generous sensi- 
the days that I thought 1 should see bilities, it was hardly possible that 
no more are actually returned,” You he should not distinguish you as he 
perceive, therefore, that you judged has done. As it was the last, so it 
well when you conjectured, that a was the best proof, that he could give, 
line from you would not be disagree- of a judgment that never deceived 
able to me. It could not be other- him, when he would allow himself 
wise than as in fact it proved, a most leisure to consult it. 
agreeable surprise; for I can truly You say that you have often heard 
boast of an affection for you, that of me : — that puzzles me. I cannot 
neither years nor interrupted inter- imagine from what quarter ; but it 
course have at all abated. 1 need only .is no matter. I must tell you, how- 
recollect how much I valued youjever, my cousin, that your informa- 
once, and with how much cause, im-.tion has been a little defective. That 
mediately to feel a revival of the same! I am iiappy in my siruntion, is true ; 
value ; if that can be said to revive, !l hve.^ ami have lived thevse twenty 
which at the most has only been dor- years, with Mrs. Unwin, to whose af- 
mant for want of employment. ButTectionate care of me, during the far 
I slander it when I say that it has 'greater part of that time, it is (under 
slept. A thousand times have I re- Providence) owing, that I live at all. 
collected a thousand scenes, in which But I do not account myself happy 
our two selves have formed the wdiole in having been for thirteen of those 
of the drama, with the greatest plea- 1 years in a state of mind, that has 
sure; at times, too, when I had no! made that care and attention ne- 
reason to suppose that I should everjcessary ; an attention and a care that 
hear from you again. I have laugh- 1 have injured her health, and which, 
ed with you at the Arabian Nights 'had she not been uncommonly sup- 
Entertainment, which afforded us, as ported, must have brought her to tlie 
you well know, a fund of merriment, grave.* But I will pass to another 
that deserves never to be forgot. 1 ! subject : it would be cruel to parti- 
have walked with you to Netley Al>- , cularize only to give pain; neither 
bey, and have scrambled with you j would I by any means give a sable 
over hedges in every direction, and hue to the first letter of a correspon- 
many other feats we have performed dence so unexpectedly renewed, 
together, upon the field of rny remern- I am delighted with wliat you tell 
brance, and all within these few years, me of my uncle's good health. To 
Should I say within these twelve enjoy any measure of cheerfulness at 
months, I should not transgress the so late a day, is much. But to have 
truth. The hours that I have spent that late day enlivened with the vi- 
with you were among the pleasantest I vacity of youth, is much more, and 
of my former days, and are therefore in these postdiluvian times, a rari- 
chroniclcd in my mind, so deeply as ty indeed. Happy, for the most part, 
to fear no erasure. Neither do I are parents who have dai^ghters. — 
forget my poor friend, sir Thomas. Daughters are not apt to outlive their 
I him indeed, at natural affections, which a son has 

inn account of bis personal generally survived, even before his 
to myseif ; but the last testi- boyish years are expired. I rejoice 
^^Hptteit he ^ve of 1^ regar4 for particularly in my uncle’s felicity, 
hra to mev still more, who has three female descendants 
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from his little person, who leave him 
nothing to wish for upon that head. 

My dear cousin, dejection of spi- 
rits, which (1 suppose) may have 
prevented many a man from becom- 
ing an author, made me one. 1 iind 
constant employment necessary, and 
therefore take care to be constiinlly 
employed. Manual occupations do 
not engage the mind sufficiently ; as 
I know by experience, having tried 
many. But composition, especially 
of verse, absorbs it wholly. I write, 
therefore, generally three hours in a 
morning, and in an evening I tran- 
scribe. I read also, but less than I 
write ; for I must have bodily exer- 
cise, and therefore never pass a day 
without It. 

You ask me where I have been 
this summer. I answer, at Olney. 
Should you ask me where I spent 
the last seventeen summers, 1 should 
still answer, at Olney. Ay, and the 
winters also, 1 have seldom left it ; 
and, except when I attended my 
brother in his last illness, never, I 
believe, a fortnight together. 

Adieu, my beloved cousin. I shall 
not always be thus nimble in reply, 
but shall always have great pleasure 
in answ'ering you when I can. Yours, 
my dear friend and cousin. 

LETTER XLVII. 

To Lady Hesketk, 

My dearest cousin, 

I AM glad that I always loved you 
as I did. It releases me from any 
occasion to suspect that my present 
affection for you is indebted for its 
existence to any selfish considera- 
tions. Nft. I am sure I love you 
disinterestedly, and for your own 
sake ; because I never thought of 
you with any other sensations than 
those of the truest affection, even 
while 1 was under the per^asiem that 
I should tievef hear from you again. 


But with my present feelings, super- 
added to those that I always had for 
you, 1 find it no easy matter to do 
justice to niy sensations. [ perceive 
myself in a state of mind similar to 
tliat of the traveller described in 
Pope's Messiah, who, as he passes 
through a sandy desert, starts at the 
sudden and unexpected sound of a 
waterfall. You have placed me in a 
situation new to me, and in which I 
feel myself somewhat puzzled how 
to behave. At the same time I would 
not grieve you, by {>utting a check 
upon your bounty. I would be as 
careful not to abuse it, as if I were 
a miser, and the question not about 
your money, htit my own. 

Although 1 do not suspect that a 
secret to you, my cousin, is any bur- 
then, yet, having maturely consider- 
ed that point since 1 wrote my last, I 
feel myself altogether disposed to re- 
lease you from the injunction, to that 
effect, under which 1 laid you. I 
have now made such a progress in 
my translation, that I need neither 
fear that I shall stop short of the end, 
nor that any other rider of Pegasus 
vshould overtake me. Therefore, if 
at any time it should fall fairly in your 
w^ay, or you should feel yourself in- 
vited to say I am so occupied, you 
have my poetship’s free permission. 
Dr. Johnson read and recommended 
my first volume. 


LETTER XLVIll. 

To Lady Hesketlu 

Olney, Jan. 31, 1786. 

It is very pleasant, my dearest cou^ 
sin, to receive a present so delicately 
conveyed as that which I received so 
lately from Anonymous ; but it is al- 
so very painful to have nobody to 
thank for it. I find myself therefore 
driven by stress of necessity to the 
following resolutionsi vix, that 1 will 
conslitate you my thanks-receiter 
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genera], for whatsoever gift I shall what I have already related to the 
receive hereafter, as well as for those General, I am always fearful lest I 
that I have already received from a should tell you that for news with 
nameless benefactor. 1 therefore which you are well acquainted. For 
thank you, my cousin, for a most cle- once, however, I will venture — On 
gant present, including the most ele- Wednesday last, J received from 
gant compliment that ever poet was Johnson the^ MS copy of a s[)ecimen 
honoured with ; fora snuff-lioxof tor- that 1 had sent to tlie General, and, 
toise-shell, with a beautiful landscape inclosed in the same cover, notes up- 
on the lid of it, glazed with crystal, on it by an unknown critic. John- 
having the figures of three hares in son, in a short letter recommended 
the fore-ground, and inscribed above him to me as a man of unquestiona- 
with these words, wesZ ; ble learning and ability. On peru- 

and below with these, Tinyy Puss, sal and consideration of his remarks, 
and Bess, For all and every of these I found him such ; and having no- 
I thank you, and also for standing thing so much at heart as to give all 
proxy on this occasion. Nor must I possible security to yourself and the 
forget to thank you, that so soon af- General that iny work shall not come 
ter I had sent you the first letter of forth liufinished, 1 answered Johnson 
Anonymous, I received another in that I would gladly submit my MS 
the same hand. There ! Now lam to his friend. He is, in truth, a very 
a little easier. clever fellow, perfectly a stranger to 

I have almovst conceived a design me, and one who, 1 promise you, will 
to send up half a dozen stout couii- not spare for severity of animadver- 
try fellows, to tie by the leg to their sion where he shall find occasion. It 
respective bed-posts the company js impossible for yon, my dearest 
that so abridges your opportunity cousin, to express a wish that 1 do 
of writing to me. Your letters are not equally feel a wish to gratify. — 
the joy of my heart ; and I cannot You are desirous that Maty should 
endure to be robbed, by 1 know not see a book of my Homer ; and lor 
whom, of half my treasure. But there that reason, if Maty will see a book 
is no comfort without a drawback ; of it, he shall be welcome, although 
and therefore it is, that I, who have time is likely to be precious, and 
unknown friends, have unknown ene- consequently any delay, that is not 
miesalso. Ever since I wrote last, I absolutely necessary, as much as pos- 
find myself in better health, and my sihle to he avoided. I am now revis- 
nocturnal spasms and fever considera- ing the Iliad. It is a business that 
bly abated. I intend to write to Dr. will cost me four months, perhaps 
Kerr on Thursday, that I may gratify five; for I compare the very words 
him with an account of my amend- as 1 go, and if much alteration should 
ment : for to him I know that it will be occur, must transcribe the whole, 
a gratification. Were he not a physi- The first hook I have almost tran- 
cian, 1 should regret that he liv^s so scribed already. To these five 
distant, for he is a most agreeable months, Johnson says that nine more 
man ; but being what he is, it would must be added for printing ; and up- 
be impossible to have his company, on my own experience I wivl venture 
even if he were a neighbour, unless to assure you, that the tardiness of 
in time of sickness ; at which time, printers will make those nine months 
whatever charrn*^ he might have him- twelve. There is danger, therefore, 
self, my own must necessarily lose that my subscribers may think that 
^toch of their effect on him. I make them wait too long, and thjit 

■ ^hen I write to yo^, my dear, they who know me not may suspect 
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a bubble. How glad shall I be to 
read it over in an evening, book by 
book, as fast as I settle the copy, to 
you and to Mrs. Unwin ! She has 
been my touchstone always; and 
without reference to her taste and 
judgment, I have printed nothing, j 
With one of you at each elbow, 1| 
should think myself tlie happiest of | 
all poets. 

The General and I, having broken 
the ice, are upon the most comfort- 
ble terms of correspondence. He 
writes very affectionately to me, and 
1 say every thing to him that comes 
uppermost. I could not write fre- 
quently to any creature living upon 
any other terms than those. He 
tells rne of infirmities that he has, 
which make him less active than he 
was. I am sorry to hear that he has 
any such. Alas ! alas ! he was 
young when I saw him, only twenty 
years ago. 

I have the most affectionate let- 
ter imaginable from Colman, who 
writes to me like a brother. The 
chancellor is yet dumb. 

May God have you in his keeping, 
my beloved cousin 1 Farewell, 


LETTER XLIX. 

To Lady HesJeeth. 

OIney, Feb. 11, 1786, 
My dearest cousin, 

It must be (I suppose) a fortnight 
or thereabouts since I wrote last, 1 
feel myself so alert and so ready to 
write again. Be that as it may, here 
I come. We talk of nobody but 
you. What we will do with you 
when w5 get you, where you shall 
walk, where you shall sleep — in short, 
every thing that bears the remotest 
relation to your well-being at Olney, 
occupies all our talking time, which 
is all that I do not spend at Troy. 

I have every reason for writing to 


you as often as I can ; but I have a 
particular reason for doing it now. 
I want to tell you, that by the dili- 
gence on Wednesday next I mean 
to send you a quire of my Homer 
for Maty^s perusal. It will contain 
the first book, and as much of the 
second as brings us to the catalogue 
of the ships, and is every morsel of 
the revised copy that I have tran- 
scribed. My dearest cousin, read it 
yourself, let the General read it, do 
what you please with it, so that it 
reach Johnson in due time. But 
let Maty be the only critic that has 
any thing to do with it. The vexa- 
tion, tlie perplexity, that attends a 
multiplicity of criticisms by various 
hands, many of which are sure to be 
futile, many of them ill-founded, and 
some of them contradictory to oth- 
ers, is inconceivable, except by the 
author whose ill-fated work happens 
to be the subject of them. This also 
appears to me self-evident, that if a 
work have past under the review of 
one man of taste and learning, and 
have had the good fortune to please 
him, his approbation gives security 
for that of all others qualified like 
himself. I speak thus, my dear, af- 
ter having just escaped from such a 
storm of trouble, occasioned by end- 
less remarks, hints, suggestions, and 
objections, as drove me almost to 
despair, and to the very verge of a 
resolution to drop my undertaking 
for ever. With infinite difficulty I 
at last sifted the chaff* from the 
wheat, availed myself « of what ap- 
peared to me to be just, and rejected 
the rest, but not till the labour and 
anxiety had nearly undone all that 
Kerr had been doing for me. My 
beloved cousin, trust me for it, as 
you safely may, that temper, vanity, 
and self-importance had nothing to 
do in all this distress that I suffered. 
It was merely the effect of an alarm 
that I could not help taking when I 
compared the great trouble I had 
with a few lines only, thus handled, 
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with that which I foresaw sucli han- LETTER L. 

dling of the whole must necessarily 

give me. I felt befoTeharid that my To the Rev* Walter Bagot, 
constitution would not bear it. I 

shall send up this second specimen Obey, Feb. 2/, 1786. 

in a box that I have had made on pur- Alas ! alas ! rny dear, dear friend, 
pose; and when Maty has done with may God himself comfort you ! I 
the copy, and you liave done with it will not be so absurd as to attempt 
yourself, then you must return it it. By the close of your letter, it 
in said box to rny translatorship. should seem, that in this hour of 
Though Johnson's friend has teased great trial he withholds not his con- 
me sadly, J verily believe that 1 shall solations from you, I know by ex- 
have no more such cause to complain perience, that they are neither few 
of him. We now understand one nor small : and though I feel for you 
another ; and 1 firmly believe, that 
I might have gone the world through 
before I had found his equal in an ac- 
curate and familiar acquaintance with 
the original. 

A letter to Mr. Urban in the last 
Gentleman’s Magazine, of whichl’s|l thought you a man the most happi- 
book is the subject, pleases me more iy mated that 1 had ever seen, and 
than any thing 1 have seen in the had ureat pleasure in your felicity, 
way of eulogium yet. I have no Pardon me, if now I feel a wish, 
guess of the author. that, short as my acquaintance with 

1 do not wish to remind the Chan- her was, I had never seen her. I 
ceJior of his p'romise. Ask you why, should have mourned with you, but 
my cousin? Because J suppose it not as 1 do now. Mrs. Unwin sym- 
would be impossible. He has no pathizes with you also most sincere- 
doubt forgotten it entirely, and would ly ; and you neither are nor will be 
be obliged to take my word for the '.soon forgotten in such prayers as we 
truth of it, which I could not bear, jean make at Olncy. 1 will not de- 
We drank tea together with Mrs. | tain you longer now, my poor afllict- 
C c and her sister, in King Street, !cd friend, than to commit you to the 
BJoorosbury, and there was the pro- 
mise made. I said, “Thurlow, 1 
am nobody, and shall be always no- 
body, and you will be chancellor. 

You shall provide for me when you 
are.” He smiled, and replied, “ 1 
surely will.” “ These ladie.s,” said 
I, “ are witnesses.” He still smiled, 
and said, “ Let them be so, for I will 
certainly do it.” But, alas 1 twen- 
ty-four years have passed since the 
day of the dat« thereof ; and to men- 
tion it now would be to upbraid him 
with inattentibn to his plighted troth. 

Neither do 1 suppose tiiat he could 
easily serve such a creature as I am, 
if he would. 

Adieu, whom 1 bvc enWely, 


tender mercy of God, and to bid you 
a sorrowful adieu ! 

Adieu ! ever yours. 

LETTER LI. 

To Lady Hesketh. 

Olney, April 24, 1786. 

Yotm letters arc so much my com- 
fort, that I often tremble, lek l>y any 
accident I should be disappointed ; 
and the more because you have been, 
more than once, so engaged in com- 
pany on the writing day, that I have 
had a narrow escape. Let me givis 
you a piece of couneel, my 


as I never felt for man before, yet 
do I sincerely rejoice in this, that 
whereas there is hut one true Com- 
forter in the universe, under afflic- 
tions f9vich as yours, you both know 
him and know where to seek hun. 
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cousin : Follow my laudable exam- 
ple — write when you can ; take 
Time’s forelock in one hand and a 
pen in the other, and so make sure 
of your opportunity. It is well for 
me that you write faster than any 
body, and more in an hour than 
other people in two, else I know not 
what would become of me. When 
I read your letters, I hear you talk ; 
and I love talking letters dearly, es- 
pecially from you. Well ! the mid- 
dle of June will not be always a 
thousand years off; and when it 
comes 1 shall hear you, and see you 
too, and shall not care a farthing 
then if you do not touch a pen in a 
month. By the way, you must either 
send me or bring me some more pa- 
per ; for before the moon shall have 
performed a few more revolutions, I 
shall not have a scrap left ; and tedi- 
ous revolutions they are just now, 
that is certain. 

1 give you leave to be as peremp- 
tory as you please, especially at a 
distance ; but when you say that you 
are a Cowper (and the better it is 
for the Cowpers that such you are, 
and 1 give them joy of you, with all 
my heart), you must not forget, that 
I boast myself a Cowper too, and 
have my humours, and fancies, and 
purposes, and determinations, as well 
as others of my name, and hold them 
as fast as they can. You indeed tell 
?ne how often I shall see you w^hen 
you come. A pretty story truly. I 
am an he Cowper, my dear, and 
claim the privileges that belong to 
my noble sex. But these matters 
shall bo settled, as my cousin Aga- 
memnon used to say, at a more con- 
venient time, 

I shall rejoice to see the letter 
you promise me ; for though I met 
with a morsel of praise last week, I 
do not know that the week current 
is likely to produce me any ; and 
having lately been pretty much pam- 
pered with that diet, I expect to find 
myself rather hungry by the time 


I when your next letter shall arrive. It 
will therefore be very opportune. 
The morsel above alluded to, came 
I from — whom do you think ? From 
I , but she desires that her au- 

thorship may be a secret. And in 
my answer I promised not to divulge 
it, except to you. It is a pretty copy 
of verses, neatly written, and well 
turned ; and when you come you 
shall see them. I intend to keep all 
pretty things to myself till then, that 
they may serve me as a bait to lure 
you hither more eflectually. The 

last letter that I had from , I 

received so many years since, that it 
seems as if it had reached me a good 
while before I was born. 

1 w'as grieved at the heart that the 
General could not come, and that ill- 
ness was in part the cause that hin- 
dered him. 1 have ,sent him, by his 
express desire, a new edition of the 
first book, and half the second. He 
would not suffer me to send it to you^ 
my dear, lest you should post it away 
to Maty at once. He did not give 
that reason, but being shrewd I found 
it. 

The grass begins to grow, and the 
leaves to bud, and every thing is pre- 
paring to be beautiful against you 
come. Adieu ! 

You inquire of our walks, I per- 
ceive, as well as our rides. They 
are beautiful. You inquire also con- 
cerning a cellar. You have two 
cellars. Oh ! what years have passed 
since we took the same walks, and 
drank out of the same '^bottle ! But 
a few weeks more, and then ! 


LETTER LII. 

To Lady Hesketh, 

OIney, May 15, 1786,* 
My dearest cousin, 

From this very morning I begin 
to date the last month of our long 
separation, and confidently and most 
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comfortably hope, that before the you to be what you are, and had less 
15th of June shall present itself, we affection for you than 1 have, I should 
shall have seen each other. Is it not have fewer of these emotions, of 
so? And will it not be one of the which I would have none, if 1 could 
most extraordinary ®ras of my ex- help it. But a fig for them all ! Let 
traordinary life? A year ago we us resolve to combat with, and to 
neither corresponded, nor expected conquer them. They are dreams, 
to meet in this world. But this They are illusions of the judgment, 
world is a scene of marvellous events. Some enemy that hates the hajipiness 
many of them more marvellous than of human kind, and is ever indus- 
fiction itself would dare to hazard ; trious to dash it, works them in us ; 
and (blessed be God !) they are not and their being so perfectly unrea- 
all of the distressing kind. Now sonable as they are, is a proof of it. 
and then, in the course of an exis- Nothing, that is such, can be the 
tence, whose hue is for the most part work of a good agent. This 1 know 
sable, a day turns up that makes too, by experience, that, like all other 
amends for many sighs and many illusions, they exist only by force of 
subjects of complaint. Such a day imagination, are indebti'd for their 
shall 1 account the day of your arri- prevaldlice to the absence of their 
val at Olney. object, and, in a few moments af- 

Wherefore is it (canst thou tell ter its appearance cease. So, then, 
me ?) that, together with all those de- this is a settled point, and the case 
lightful sensations to which the sight stands thus: You will tremble as 
of a long absent dear friend gives you draw near to Newport, and so 
birth, there is a mixture of some- shall 1. But we will both recollect, 
thing painfulj^flutterings, and tumults, that there is no reason why we should ; 
and I know not what accompani- and this recollection will, at least, 
ments of our pleasure, that are, in have some little effect in our favour, 
fact, perfectly foreign from the occa- We will likewise both take the corn- 
sion? Such I feel, when 1 think of fort of what we know to be true, that 
our meeting, and such, I suppose, the tumult will soon cease, and the 
feel you ; and the nearer the crisis pleasure long survive the pain, even 
approaches, the more I am sensible as long, 1 trust, as we ourselves shall 
of them. I know, beforehand, that survive it. 

they will increase with every turn of What you say of Maty gives me 
the wheels that shall convey me to all the consoistion that you intended 
Newport, when I shall set out to We both think it highly probable 
meet you ; and that wdien we actual- that you suggest the true cause of 
Jy meet, the pleasure, and this unac- his displeasure, when you suppose 
countable pain together, will be as him mortified at not having had a 
much as I shall be able to support, part of the triiiislation laid before 

I am utterly at a loss for the cause ; him, ere the specimen was publish- 

and can only resolve it into that ap- ed. The General was very much 
pointment, by which it has been fore- hurt, and calls his censures harsh 
ordained that all human delights and unreasonable. He likewise sent 
shall be qualified and mingled with me a consolatory letter on tlie occa- 
their contraries. For there is no- sion, in which he took the kindest 

thing formidable in you. To me, at pains to heal the wound that (he sup- 

least, there is nothing such ; no, not posed) I might have suffered. I am 
in your menaces, unless when not naturally insensible ; and the 
threaten me to write no more, sensibilities that I had by nature hav^ 
IPsy, I verily believe, did I not know been wonderfully enhanced by a long 
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series of shocks, given to a frame 
of nerves that was never very ath- 
^ letic. I feel accordingly, whether 
painful or pleasant, in tlie extreme ; 
am easily elevated, and easily cast 
down. The frown of a critic freezes 
my poetical powers, and discou- 
rages me to a degree that makes me 
ashamed of my own weakness. Yet 
I presently recover my confidence 
again. The half of what you so 
kindly say in your last, would at any 
time restore my spirits ; and, being 
said by you, is infallible- 1 am not 
ashamed to confess, that, having 
commenced an author, 1 am most 
abundantly desirous to succeed as 
such. I have ( what perhaps you lit- 
tie suspect me of) in my nature an 
infinite share of ambition. But with 
it 1 have at the same time, as you 
well know, an equal share of diffi- 
dence. To this combination of op- 
posite qualities it has been owing, 
that, till lately, I stole through life 
without undertaking any thing, yet 
always wishing to distinguish myself. 
At last 1 ventured — ventured too in 
the only path, that, at so late a peri- 
od, was yet open to me ; and am de- 
termined, if God have not deter- 
mined otherwise, to work my way, 
through the obscurity that has been 
so long my portion, into notice. 
Everything, therefore, that seems to 
threaten this my favourite purpose 
with disappointment, affects me near- 
ly. I suppose that all ambitious 
minds are in the same predicament. 
He, who seeks distinction, must be 
sensible of disapprobation, exactly 
in the same proportion as he desires 
applause. And now, my precious 
cousin, I have unfolded my heart to 
you in -this particular, without a 
speck of dissimulation. Some peo- 
ple, and good people too, w^ould 
blame me. But you will not ; and 
they (I think) would blame without 
just cause. We certainly do not 
honour God when we bury, or when 


we neglect to improve, as far as wc 
may, whatever talent he may have 
bestowed on us, whether it be little 
or much. In natural things, as well 
as in spiritual, it is a never-failing 
truth, that to him, who hath (that is, 
to him who occupies what he hath 
diligently, and so as to increase it), 
more shall be given. Set me down, 
therefore, my dear, for an industri- 
ous rhymer, so long as I shall have 
the ability. For in this only way is 
it possible for me, so far as I can 
see, cither to honour God or to serve 
man, or evtm to serve myself. 

J rejoice to hear that Mr. Throck- 
morton wishes to be on a more inti- 
mate footing. 1 am shy, and sus- 
pect that he is not very much other- 
wise ; and the consequence has been, 
that we have mutually wished an ac- 
quaintance without .being able to ac- 
complish it. Blessings on you for 
the hint that you dropped on the 
subject of the house at Weston ! 
For the burthen of my song is, 
“ Since we have met once again, let 
us never be separated, as we have 
been, more.” 


LETTER LIII. 

To Lady Hesketh. 

Olney, May 29, nSG. 

Tiiou dear, comfortable cousin, 
whose letters, among all that I re- 
ceive, have this property peculiarly 
their own, that I expect them with- 
out trembling, and never find any 
thing in them that does not give me 
pleasure 1 for which, therefore, I 
would take nothing in exchange that 
the world could give me, save and 
except that for which I must ex- 
change them soon (and happy shall 
1 be to do so), your own company. 
That, indeed, is delayed a little too 
long ; to my impatience, at least it 
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seems so, who find the spring, back- might finish my sheet before break- 
ward as it is, too forward, because fast, for I must write this day to the 
many of its beauties will have faded General. 

before you will have an opportunity The grass under my windows is 
to see them. We took our custorna- all bespangled with dew-drops, and 
ry walk yesterday in the wilderness the birds are singing in the apple 
at Weston, and saw, with regret, the trees among the blossoms. Never 
laburnums, syringas, and guelder- poet had a more commodious oratory 
roses, some of them blown, and oth- in which to invoke his Muse, 
ers just upon the point of blowing, I have made your heart ache too of- 
and could not help observing — All ten, my poor dear cousin, with taik- 
these will be gone before lady Hes- ing about my fits of dejection. Some- 
keth comes. Still, however, there thing has happened that has led mn 
will be roses, and jasmine, and ho- to the subject, or I would have inen- 
neysuckle, and shady walks, and cool tioned them more sparingly. Do 
alcoves, and you will partake them not suppose, or suspect, that I treat 
with us. But I want you to have aiyou witli reserve; there is nothing, 
share of every thing tliat is delight-*in which I arn concerned, that you 
fuJ here, and cannot bear that the shall not be made acquainted with, 
advance of the season should steal But the tale is too long for a letter. I 
away a single pleasure before you will only add, for your present sati'*- 
can come to enjoy it. faction, that the cause is not exterior. 

Every day 1 think of you, and that it is not within the reach of hu- 
almost all day long ; I will venture man aid, and that yet 1 have a hope 
to say, that even ymi were never so myself, and Mrs. Unwin a strong 
expected in your life. I called last persuasion, of its removal, I am in- 
week at the Quaker^s to see the fur-|dced even now, and have been for a 
niture of your bed, the fame of which I considerable time, sensible of a 
had reached me. It is, I assure you, j change for the better, and expect, 
superb; of printed cotton, and the with good reason, a comfortable lift 
subject classical. Every morning from you. Guess then, my beloved 
you will open your eyes on Phaeton cousin, with what wishes I look for- 
kneeJing to Apollo, and imploring ward to the lime of your arrival, 
his father to grant him the conduct ‘from whose coming I promise my- 


of his chariot for a day. May your self not only pleasure, but peace of 
sleep be as sound as your bed will mind, at least an additional share of 
be sumptuous, and your nights, at it. At present it is an uncertain 
least, will be well provided for. and transient guest with me ; but 
I shall send up the sixth and se- the joy with which I shall see and 


venth books of the Iliad shortly, and 
shall address them to you. You will 
forward them to the General. I long 
to show you my workshop, and to see 
fbu sitting on the opposite side of 
my table. We shall be as close 
packed as two wax figures in an old- 
fashioned picture frame. I am writ- 
ing it now. It is the place in 
I fabricate all my verse in 
itimitier time. I rose an hour soon- 
er than usual this morning that I 


converse with you at Olney, may, 
perhaps, make it an abiding one. 


LETTER LIV. 

To the Rev. William Vnwin. 

My dear William, 

How apt we are to deceive our- 
selves where self is in queertion ! 
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You say I am in your debt, and stands in need of the same indul- 
I accounted you in mine : a mis- gence) for an unwarrantable use of 
take to which you must attribute my Scripture, it appears to me to be 
‘ arrears, if indeed I owe you any ; a masterly performance. Indepen- 
for I am not backward to wnte dence is a most animated piece, full 
where the uppermost thought is wel- of strength and spirit, and marked 
come. with that bold masculine character, 

I am obliged to you for all the which I think is the great peculiari- 
books you have occasionally furnish- ty of this writer. And the Times 
ed me with : I did not indeed read (except that the subject is disgusting 
many of Johnson’s Classics : those to the last degree) stands equally 
of established reputation are so fresh high in my opinion. lie is indeed a 
in my memory, though many years careless writer for the most part ; but 
have intervened since I made them where sliall we find, in any of those 
my companions, that it was like read- authors, who finish their works with 
iiig what 1 read yesterday over again ; the exactness of a Flemish pencil, 
and as to the minor Classics, I did those bold and daring strokes of fan- 
not think them worth reading ai all. cy, those numbers so hazardously 
1 tasted most of them, and did not ventured upon and so happily finish- 
like them- It is a great thing to be ed, the matter so compressed and yet 
indeed a poet, and docs not happen so clear, and the colouring so spar- 
to more than one man in a century, irigly laid on and yet with such a 
Churchill, the great Churchill, dc- beautiful effect! In short, it is not 
served the name of poet. I have his least praise, that he is never giiil- 
read him twice, and some of his ty of those fiiults as a writer, which 
pieces three times over ; and the last he lays to the charge of* others ; a 
time with more pleasure than the proof that he did not judge by a bor- 
first. The pitiful scribbler of his rowed standard, or from rules laid 
life seems to have undertaken that down by critics, but that he was 
task, for which he was entirely un- qualified to do it by his own native 
qualified, merely because it alforded powers, and his great superiority of 
him an opportunity to traduce him. genius. For he that wrote so much, 
lie has inserted in it but one anec- and so first, would, through inadver- 
dote of consequence, for which he tence and hurry, unavoidably have 
refers you to a novel, and introduces departed from rules, which he might 
the story with doubts about the truth have found in books ; but his own 
of it. But his barrenness as a bio- truly poetical talent was a guide 
grapher I could forgive, if the sim- which could not suffer him to err. 
pleton had not thought himself a A race horse is graceful in his swift- 
judge of his writings, and under the est pace, and never makes an awk- 
erroneous influence of that thought, ward motion, though he is pushed to 
informs his reader that “Gotham,” his utmost speed. A cart-horse might 
“ Independence,” and the “ Times,” perhaps be taught to play tricks in 
were catchpennies. Gotham, un- the riding-school, and might prance 
less I aiji a greater blockhead than and curvet like his betters ; but at 
he, which I am far from believing, some unlucky time would be sure 
is a noble and beautiful poem, and to betray the baseness of his original, 
a poem with which 1 make no doubt It is an affair of very little conse- 
the author took as much pains as quence perhaps to the well-being of 
with any he ever wrote. Making mankind, but I cannot help regret- 
allowance (and Dryden perhaps, in ting that he died so soon. Those 
his “ Absalom and Achitophel,” words of Virgil, upon the immature 
VoL. IV, Nos. 55 ^ 56. h 
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death of Marcellus, might serve for 
his epitaph : — 

Ostendi-nt terris hunc tardum fata, mque idlm 
Esse siiienl 

Yours. 

LETTER LV. 

To the llev. William Unwin. 

My dear friend, 

I FIND the Register in all respects 
an entertaining medley ; but espe- 
cially in this, that it has brought to 
my view some long forgotten pieces 
of my own production. I mean, by 
the w ay, two or three. Those 1 hav*; 
marked with my own initials ; and 
you may be sure I found them pecu- 
liarly agreeable, as they had not only 
the grace of being mine, but that of 
novelty likewise to recommend them. 
It IS at least twenty years since I saw 
them. You, I think, was never a 
dabbler in rhyme. 1 have been one 
ever since I was fourteen years of 
age, when I began with translating 
an elegy of Tibullus. I have no 
more right to the name of a poet, than 
a maker of mouse-traps has to that of 
an engineer ; but my little exploits in 
this way liave at times amused me 
SO much, that I have often w'ished 
myself a good one. Such a talent 
in verse as mine is, like a child’s 
rattle, very entertaining to the trifler 
that uses it, and very disagreeable to 
all beside. But it has served to rid 
me of some melancholy moments, for 
I only take it up as a gentleman per- 
former does his fiddle. I have this 
peculiarity belonging to me as a 
rhymist, that though I am charmed 
to a great degree with my own work 
while it is on the anvil, I can seldom 
bear to look at it when it is once fi- 
nished. The more I contemplate it, 
tho more it loses its value, till I am 
at last d?sgusted with it. I then throw 

** This youth, Ihe blissful vision of a day, 

just bo !ihown lo earth, thcu'cnatched away. 

Drtden. 
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it by, take it up again perhaps ten 
years after, and am as much delight- 
ed with it as at the first. 

Few people have the art of being 
agreeable when they talk of them- 
selves ; if you are not weary, there- 
fore, you pay me a high comjiliment. 

I dare say miss S was much 

diverted with the conjecture of her 
friends. The true key to the plea- 
sure she found at Olney was plain 
enough to be seen ; but they chose 
to overlook it. She brought with 
her a disposition to be pleased ; whicli 
whoever does is sure to find a visit 
agreeable, because they make it so. 
Yours. 

- LETTER LVL 
2^0 Lady Ilesketh. 

Weston Lodg'e, Nov. 26, IISG. 
i It is my birth-day, my beloved 
Icousin, and I determine to employ a 
|part of it, that it msy not be (Ie.<- 
tilute of festivity, in writing to you. 
The dark, thick fog that has obscur- 
ed it, would have been a burthen to 
me at Olney ; but here I have hardly 
attended to it. The neatness and 
vsnugness of our abode compensatijs 
all the dreariness of the season ; and 
whether the ways are wet or dry, our 
house at least is always warm and 
commodious. Oh for you, my cou- 
sin, to partake these comforts with 
us ! I will not begin already to tea.se 
you upon that subject; but Mrs. Un- 
win remembers ;o have heard from 
your own lips, that you hate London 
in the spring. Perhaps, thereforf*, 
by that time you may be glad to es- 
cape from a scene which will be eve- 
ry day growing more disagreeable, 
that you may enjoy the comforts of 
the Lodge. You well know that 
the best house has a desolate a}> 
pearance unfurnished. This house 
accordingly, since it has been occu- 
pied by us and our meuhles, is as 
much superior to what it was when 
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you saw it, as you can imagine. The 
parlour is even elegant. When I say 
that the parlour is elegant, I do not 
mean to insinuate that the study is 
not so. It is neat, warm, and silent ; 
and a much better study than 1 de- 
serve, if I do not produce in it an 
incomparable translation of Homer. 
1 think every day of those lines of 
Milton, and congratulate myself on 
having obtained, before I am quite 
superannuated, what he seems not to 
have hoped for sooner : 

And may at length my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage!” 

For it is not a hermitage, at least it 
is a much better thing ; and you must 
always understand, my dear, that 
when poets talk of cottages, hermit- 
ages, and such-like things, they mean 
a house with six sashes in front, two 
comfortable parlours, a smart stair- 
case, and three bed-chambers of con- 
venient dimensions ; in short, exact- 
ly such a house as this. 

The Throckmortons continue the 
most obliging neighbours in the world. 
One morning last week, they both 
went with me to the cliffs — a scene, 
my dear, in which you would delight 
beyond measure, but which you can- 
not visit except in the spring or au- 
tumn. The heat of summer, and 
clinging dirt of winter, would destroy 
you. What is called the cliff' is no 
cliff, nor at all like one, but a beau- 
tiiiii terrace, sloping gently down to 
t lie Ouse, and from the brow of which, 
tliough not lofty, you, have a view of 
such a valley as makes that which 
you see from the hills near Olncy, 
and which I have had the honour to 
celebrate, an affair of no considera- 
tion. • 

Wintry as the weather is, do not sus- 
pect that it confines me. I ramble 
daily, and every day change rny ram- 
ble. Wherever I go, I find short 
grass under my feet; and when I 
have travelled perhaps five miles, 
come home with shoes not at all too ! 


dirty for a drawing-room. I was pac- 
ing yesterday under the elms that sur- 
round the field in which stands the 
great alcove, when lifting my eyes I 
saw two black genteel figures bolt 
through a hedge into the path where 
I was walking. You guess already 
who they were, and that they could 
be nobody but our neighbours. They 
had seen me from a hill at a distance, 
and had traversed a great turnip field 
to get at me. You see, therefore, 
my dear, that I am in some request : 
alas ! in too much request with some 
people. The verses of Cadwallader 
have found me at last. 

I am charmed with your account 
of our little cousin* at Kensington. 
If the world does not spoil him here- 
after, he will be a valuable man. — 
Good night, and may God bless thee ! 

LETTER LVII. 

To Samuel Roset Esq, 

Weston, Oct, 19, 1787, 

Dear sir, 

A SUMMONS from Johnson, which 
I received yesterday, calls my atten- 
tion once more to the business of 
translation. Before I begin I am 
willing to catch though but a short 
opportunity to acknowledge your last 
favour. The necessity of applying 
myself with all diligence to a long 
work, that has been but too long in- 
terrupted, will make my opportuni- 
ties of writing rare in future. 

Air and exercise are necessary to 
all men, but particularly so to the 
man, whose mind labours ; and to 
him, who has been all his life accus- 
tomed to much of both, they are ne- 
cessary in the extreme. My time, 
since we parted, has been devoted 
entirely to the recovery of health and 
strength for this service, and I am 
willing to hope with good effect. Ten 


Lord Towner. 

h3 
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months have passed since I disconti- 
nued my poetical efforts ; I do not 
expect to find the same readiness as 
before till exercise of the neglected 
faculty, such as it is, shall have re- 
stored it to me. 

You find yourself, I hope, by this 
time as comfortably situated in your 
new abode, as in a new abode one 
can be. I enter perfectly into all 
your feelings on occasion of the 
change. A sensible mind cannot do 
violence even to a local attachment 
without much pain. When my fa- 
ther died I was young, too young to 
have reflected much. He was rector 
of Berkhamstead, and there 1 was 
born. It had never occurred to me 
that a parson has no fee-simple in 
the house and glebe he occupies. — 
There was neither treei nor gate, 
nor stile, in all that country, to which 
I did not feel a relation ; and the 
house itself I preferred to a palace. 

I was sent for from London to at- 
tend him in his last illness, and he 
died just before I arrived. Then, 
and not till then, I felt for the first < 
time that I and my native place ' 
were disunited for ever. I sighed a ' 
long adieu to fields and woods, from 
which 1 once thouglit I should never 
be parted ; and was at no time so 
sensible of their beauties asjiist when 
I left them all behind me, to return 
no more. 


LETTER LVlIl. | 

To Lady Hesketh, 

The Lodge, Nov. 10, 1787. 

The parliament, my dearest cou- 
sin, prorogued continually, is a me- 
teor dancing before my eyes, promis- 
ing me rny wish only to disappoint 
me ; and none but the king and his 
ministers cun tell when you and I 
sh^U come together. I hope however 
||l|tthe period, though sq often poet- 
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poned, is not far distant ; and that 
once more I shall behold you, and 
experience your power to make win- 
ter gay and sprightly. 

1 have a kitten, the drollest of all 
creatures that ever wore a cat’s skin. 
Her gambols are not to be described, 
and would be incredible if they could. 
In point of size she is likely to be a 
kitten always, being extremely small 
of her a^e ; but time, I suppose, that 
spoils every thing, will make her also 
a cat. You will sec her, 1 hope, be- 
fore that melancholy period shall ar- 
rive ; for no wisdom that she may 
gain by experience and retlection 
hereafter will compensate the loss of 
her present hilarity. She is dressed 
in a tortoise-shell suit, and I know 
that you will delight in her. 

Mrs. Throckmorton carries us to- 
morrow in her chaise to Chichcley. 
The event however must be suppos- 
ed to depend on elements, at least on 
the state of the atmosphere, which is 
turbulent beyond mi'asure. Yester- 
day it thundered, last night it light- 
ened, and at three this morning f saw 
the sky as red as a city in fiames 
could have made it. 1 have a leech 
in a bottle that foretels all these pro- 
digies and convulsions of nature. No, 
not, as you will naturally conjeo 
ture, by articulate utterance of ora- 
cular notices, but by a variety of ges- 
ticulations, which here 1 have not 
room to give an account of. Suffice 
it to say. that no change of weather 
surprises him ; and that in point of 
the earliest and most accurate intelli- 
gence, he is worth all the barometers 
in the world. None of them all in- 
deed can make the least pretence to 
foretel thunder — a species of capaci- 
ty of which lie has given «the moat 
unequivocal evidence. 1 gave but 
sixpence for him, which is a groat 
more than the market price ; though 
ho is in fact, or rather would be, if 
leeches were not found in every ditch» 
an invaluable acquisition. 
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LETTER LIX. 

To Lady HesJceth. 

The Lod^e, Nov. 27, 1787 

It is the part of wisdom, my dear- 
est cousin, to sit down contented un- 
der the demands of necessity, be- 
cause they are such. I am sensible 
that you cannot, in my uncle's pre- 
sent infirm state, and of which it is 
not possible to expect any considera- 
ble amendment, indulge either us or 
yourself, with a journey to Weston. 
Yourself, I say, both because I know 
it will give you pleasure to see Can- 
sidice mi* once more, especially in 
the comfortable abode where you 
have placed liim^ and because, after 
so long an imprisonment in London, 
you, who love the country, and have 
a taste for it, would of course be glad 
to return to it. For my own part, 
to me it is ever new ; and though I 
have now been an inhabitant of this 
village a twelvemonth, and have dur- 
ing the half of that time been at li- 
berty to expatiate and to make dis- 
coveries, I am daily finding out 
fresh scenes and walks, which you 
would never be satisfied with enjoy- 
ing — some of them are unapproach- 
able by you either on foot or in your 
carriage. Had you tw^enty toes 

(whereas I suppose you have but ten) 
you could not reach them ; and coach- 
wheels have never been seen there 
since the flood. Before it indeed 
(as Burnet says that the earth was 
then perfectly free from all inequali- 
ties in its surface), they might have 
been seen there every day. We have 
other walks both upon hill tops, and 
in valleys beneath, some of which 
by the help of your carriage, and ma- 
ny of thdm without its help, would 
be always at your command. 

On Monday morning last, Sam 
brought me word that there was a 

The appellation which Sir Thomas Heskelh 
used to give him in jest when he was of the 
Temple. 


man in the kitchen who desired to 
speak with me. I ordered him in. 
A plain, decent, elderly figure made 
its appearance, and, being desired to 
sit, spoke as follows : Sir, I am 
clerk of the parish of All-Saints in 
Northampton ; brother of Mr. C. the 
upholsterer. It is customary for the 
person in my office to annex to a bill 
of mortality, which he publishes at 
Christmas, a copy of verses. You 
will do me a great favour, sir, if you 
would furnish me with one." To 
this 1 replied, “ Mr. C., you have se- 
veral men of genius in your town, 
why have you not ajiplied to some of 
them? There is a namesake of 
yours in particular, C , the statu- 

ary, who, every body knows, is a first- 
rate maker of verses. He surely is the 
man of all the world for your pur- 
pose." — Alas ! sir, I have heretofore 
borrowed help from him, but he is 
a gentleman of so much reading, that 
the people of our tow n cannot under- 
stand him." I confess to you, my 
dear, I felt all the force of the com- 
pliment implied in this speech, and 
was almost ready to answer, Perhaps, 
my good friend, they may find me 
unintelligible too for the same reason. 
But on asking him whether he had 
walked over to Weston on purpose 
to implore the assistance of my Muse, 
and on his replying in the affirma- 
tive, I felt my mortified vanity a little 
consoled, and pitying the poor man's 
distress, which appeared to be consi- 
derable, promised to supply him. — 
The waggon has accordingly gone 
this day to Northampton loaded in 
part with my effusions in the mortu- 
ary style. A fig for poets who write 
epitaphs upon individuals. I have 
written one, that serves two hundred 
persons. 

A few days since I received a se- 
cond very obliging letter from Mr. 

M . He tells me that his own 

papers, which are by far, he is sorry 
to say, the most numerous, are mark- 
ed V. I. Z. Accordingly, my dear, 
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I am happy to find that I am engag- 
ed in a correspondence with Mr. Viz, 
a gentleman for whom I have always 
entertained the profoundest venera- 
tion. But the serious fact is, that 
the papers distinguished by those 
signatures have ever pleased me most, 
and struck me as the work of a sen- 
sible man, who knows the world well, 
and has more of Addison’s delicate 
humour than any body. 
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A poor man begged food at the 
hall lately. The cook gave him some 
vermicelli soup. He ladled it about 
some lime with the spoon, and thei^ 
returned it to her, saying, ‘‘ 1 am a 
poor man, it is true, and I am very 
hungry, but yet I cannot eat broth 
with maggots in it.” Once more, 
my dear, a thousand thanks for your 
box full of good things, useful things, 
and beautiful things. Yours ever. 


SECTION^III. 

FROM THE LETTERS OF DR. BEATTIE, SIR WM. JONES, 

AND OTHERS. 


LETTER I. 

Dr, Beattie to Robert Arhuthnot, 
Esq. 

Aberdeen, 12ih December, 1763. ! 

Since you left us, I have been 
reading Tasso’s “ Jerusalem,” in the 
translation lately published by Hoole. 
I was not a little anxious to peruse a 
poem which is so famous over all Eu- 
rope, and has so often been mentioned 
as a rival to the “ Iliad,” “ iEneid,” 
and ** Paradise Lost” It is certainly a 
noble work ; and though it seems to 
me to be inferior to the three poems 
just mentioned, yet I cannot help 
thinking it in the rank next to these. 
As for the other modern attempts at 
the “ Epopee,” the “ Henriade” of 
Voltaire, the “Epigoniad” of Wilkie, 
the “ Leonidas” of Glover, not to 
mention the “ Arthur” of Blackmore, 
they are not to be compared with it. 
Tasso possesses an exuberant and 
sublime imagination ; though in exu- 
berance it seems, in my dpinion, infe- 


rior to our Spenser, and in sublimity 
inferior to Milton. Were I to com- 
pare Milton’s genius with Tasso’s, I 
would say, that the sublime of the 
latter is flashy and fluctuating, while 
that of the former diffuses an uni- 
form, steady, and vigorous blaze : 
Milton is more majestic, Tasso more 
dazzling. Dryden, it seems, was of 
opinion, that the “ Jerusalem Deli- 
vered” was the only poem of modern 
times that deserved the name of epic ; 
but it is certain that criticism was 
not this writer’s talent ; and I think 
it is evident, from some passages of 
his works, that he either did not, or 
would not, understand the Paradise 
Lost.” Tasso borrows his plot and 
principal characters from Horner, but 
his manner’ resembles Virgil’s. He 
is certainly much obliged to Virgil, 
and scruples not to imitate, nor to 
translate him on many occasions. In 
the he is far inferior both 

to Homer, to Virgil, and to Milton. 
His characters, though different, are 
not always distinct, and want those 
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masterly and distinguishing strokes, 
which the genius of Homer and 
Shakspeare, and of them only, knows 
how to delineate. Tasso excels in 
describing pleasurable scenes, and 
seems peculiarly fond of such as have 
a reference to the passion of love. 
Yet, in characterizing this passion, 
he is far inferior, not only to Milton, 
but also to Virgil, whose fourth book 
he has been at groat pains to imitate, 
'i’he translation is smootli and flow- 
ing ; but in dignity, and variety of 
numbers, is often defective, and often 
labours under a feebleness and prolix- 
ity of phrase, evidently proceeding ei- 
ther from want of skill, or from want 
of leisure in the versifier. 


LETTER IL 

Dr. Beattie to Sir William Forhts. 

Aberdeen, 30lh January, 176G. 

Youii zeal in promoting my in- 
terest demands my warmest acknow- 
ledgments; yet, for want of adequate 
expressions, I scarce know in what 
inanner to pay them. T must there- 
fore leave you to guess at my grati- 
tude, by the emotions which would 
arise in your own heart, on receiving 
a very important favour from a per- 
son of whom you had merited no- 
thing, and to whom you could make 
no just return. 

T suppose you have seen my letter 
to Dr. Blacklock. 1 hope, in due 
time, to be acquainted with your sen- 
timents concerning •it. I know not 
whether T have gained my point or 
not : but in composing that letter I 
was more studious of simplicity of 
diction than in any other of my pieces, 
f am not, indeed, in this respect, so 
very scrupulous as some critics of 
these times. 1 see no harm in using 
an expressive epithet, when, without 
the use of such an epithet, one can- 
not do justice to his idea. Even a 
compounded epithet, provided it be 


suitable to the genius of our language, 
and authenticated by some good wri- 
ter, may often, in my opinion, pro- 
duce a good effect. My notion of 
simplicity discards every thing from 
style which is affected, superfluous, 
indefinite, or obscure ; but admits 
every grace, which, without encum- 
bering a sentiment, does really embel- 
lish and enforce it, I am no friend 
to those prettinesses of modern style, 
which one may call the pompous ear- 
rings and flounces of the Muses, 
which, with some writers, are so 
highly in vogue at present : they 
■may, by their glare and fluttering, 
take off the eye from imperfections ; 
but 1 am convinced they disguise and 
disfigure the charms of genuine beau- 

ty- 

I have of late been much engaged 
in metaphysics ; at least I have been 
labouring with all my might to over- 
turn that visionary science. I am a 
member of a club in this town, who 
! style themselves the Philosophical So- 
ciety. We have meetings every fort- 
night, and deliver discourses in our 
turn. I hope you will not think the 
worse of this society when I tell you, 
that to it the world is indebted for 

A comparative View of the Facul- 
ties of Man,” and an “ Enquiry into 
Human Nature, on the Principles of 
Common Sense.” Criticism is the 
field in which I have hitherto (chief- 
ly at least) chosen to expatiate ; but 
an accidental question lately furnish- 
ed me with a hint, which I made 
the subject of a two hpurs^ discourse 
at our last meeting. I have for some 
time wished for an opportunity of 
publishing something relating to the 
business of my own profession, and 
I think I have now found an 
opportunity : for the doctrine of 
my last discourse seems to be of 
importance, and I have already fi- 
nished two-thirds of my plan. My 
doctrine is this: that as we know 
nothing of the eternal relations of 
things, that to us is and must be 
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truthy which we feel that we must 
believe ; and that to us is falsehood, 
which we feel that we must disbe- 
lieve. I have shown, that all genu- 
ine reasoning does ultimately termi- 
nate in certain principles, which it is 
impossible to disbelieve, and as im- 
possible to prove : that therefore the 
ultimate standard of truth to us is 
common sense, or that instinctive con- 
viction into which all true reasoning 
does resolve itself: that therefore 
what contradicts common sense is in 
itself absurd, however subtle the ar- 
guments which support it : for such 
is the ambiguity and insufficiency 
of language, that it is easy to argue 
on either side of any question with 
acuteness sufficient to confound one 
who is not expert in the art of rea- 
soning. My principles, in the main, 
are not essentially different from Dr. 
Reid’s ; but they seem to offer a 
more compendious method of destroy- 
ing scepticism. I intend to show 
(and have already in part shown) 
that all sophistical reasoning is mark- 
ed with certain characters which dis- 
tinguish it from true investigation : 
and thus 1 flatter myself I shall be 
able to discover a method of detect- 
ing sophistry, even when one is not 
able to give a logical confutation of 
its arguments. I intend further to 
inquire into the nature of that modi- 
fication of intellect which qualifies a 
man for being a sceptic ; and I think 
I am able to prove, that it is not ge- 
nius, but the want of it. However, 
it will be summer before I can finish 
my project. I own it is not without 
indignation, that I see sceptics and 
their writings (which are the bane, 
not only of science, but also of virtue) 
so much in vogue in the present age. 

LETTER III. 

Dr. Beutth to JVtlUam Forbes^ 

Aber<ieen, Ifiih SefM^ber, 1766. 

You flatter me very agreeably, by 
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; wishing me to engage in a transla- 
tion of Tasso’s “ Jerusalem.” If X 
had all the^lf^hcr accomplishments 
necessary td fit me for such an un- 
dertaking (which is by no means the 
case), I have not as yet acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of the Italian 
language, although I understand it 
tolerably well. My proficiency would 
have been much more considerable, 
if my health had allowed mo to study ; 
but 1 have been obliged to estrange 
myself from books for some months 
past. I intend to persist in my reso- 
lution of acquiring that language, for 
I am wonderfully delighted witii the 
Italian poetry. It does not seem to 
abound much in those strokes of 
fancy fhat raise admiration and as- 
tonishment, in which I think the 
English very much superior ; but it 
possesses all the milder graces in an 
eminent degree ; in simplicity, har- 
mony, delicacy, and tenderness, it is 
altogether without a rival. I cannot 
well account for that neglect of the 
Italian literature, which, for about a 
century past, has been fashionable 
among us. I believe Mr. Addison 
may have been instrumental in in- 
troducing, or at least in vindicating 
It ; though I am inclined to think, 
that he took upon trust, from Boileau, 
that censure which he past upon the 
Italian poets, and which has been 
current among the critics ever since 
the days of the “ Spectator.” 

A good translation of Tasso would 
be a very valuable accession to Eng- 
lish literature ; ^but it would be a 
most difficult undertaking, on ac- 
count of the genius of our language, 
which, though in the highest degree 
copious, expressive, and sonorous, is 
not to be compared with the Italian 
in delicacy, sweetness, and simplici- 
ty of composition ; and these are qua- 
lities so character istical of Tasso, that 
a translator would do the highest in- 
justice to his author, who should fail 
in transfusing them into his version. 
Besides, a work of such a nature 
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must not only be laborious but ex- 
pensive ; so that a prudent person 
would not choose to engage in it 
without some hope, not only of being 
indemnified, but even rewarded ; and 
such a hope it would be madness in 
me to entertain. Yet, to show that 
[ am not averse from the work (for, 
luckily for poor bards, poetry is some- 
times its own reward, and is at any 
lime amply rewarded when it grati- 
fies the desire of a friend), I design, 
as soon as I have leisure, and suffi- 
cient skill in the language, to try my 
hand at a short specimen. In the 
mean time, I flatter myself you will 
not think the worse of me for not 
making a thousand protestations of 
my insufficiency, and as many ac- 
knowledgments of my gratitude for 
the honour you do me in supposing 
me capable of such a work. The 
truth is, I have so much to say on 
this subject, that if 1 were only to be- 
gin, I should never have done. Your 
I’nendship and your good opinion, 
which I shall ever account it my ho- 
nour to cultivate, I do indeed value 
more than I can express. 

Y our neglect of the modern philo- 
sophical sceptics, who have too much 
engaged the attention of these times, 
docs equal honour to your under- 
standing and to your heart. To sup- 
pose that every thing may be made 
matter of dispute, is an exceeding 
false principle, subversive of all true 
science, and prejudicial to the hap- 
piness of mankind. To confute, 
without convincing, js a common 
case, and indeed a very easy matter ; 
in all conviction (at least in all moral 
and religious conviction), the heart 
is engaged as well as the understand- 
ing ; and the understanding may be 
satisfied, or at least confounded, with 
a doctrine from which the heart re- 
coils with the strongest aversion. — 
This is not the language of a logi- 
cian ; but this, I hope, is the lan- 
guage of an honest man, who consi- 
ders all science as frivolous, which 


does not make men wiser and bet- 
ter; and to puzzle with words, with- 
out producing conviction (which is 
all that our metaphysical sceptics 
have been able to do), can never 
promote either the wisdom or the vir- 
tue of mankind. It is strange that 
men should so often forgot that 
Happiness is our being’s end and 
aim.” Happiness is desirable for its 
own sake ; truth is desirable only as 
a means of producing happiness ; for 
who would not prefer an agreeable 
delusion to a melancholy truth ? 
What, then, is the use of that philo- 
sophy, which aims to inculcate truth 
at the expense of happiness, by in- 
troducing doubt and disbelief in the 
place of confidence and hopie '? Sure- 
ly the promoters of all such philoso- 
phy arc either the enemies of man- 
kind or the dupes of their own most 
egregious folly. I mean not to make 
any concessions in favour of meta- 
physical truth ; genuine truth and 
genuine happiness were never in- 
consistent : but metaphysical truth 
(such as we find in our sceptical sys- 
tfims) is not genuine, for it is perpe- 
tually changing ; and no wonder, 
since it depends not on the common 
sense of mankind (w'hich is always 
the same), but varies according as 
the talents and the inclinations of 
different authors are different. The 
doctrines of metaphysical scepticism 
are either true or false ; if false, we 
have little to do with them ; if true, 
they prove the fallacy of»the human 
faculties, and therefore prove too 
much ; for it follows, as an undeni- 
able consequence, that all human 
doctrines whatsoever (themselves not 
excepted) are fallacious, and conse- 
quently pernicious, insignificant, and 
vain. 

LETTER IV. 

Z)r, Beattie to Dr, BlacMock. 

Aberdeen, 22d September, 1766. 

I AM not a little flattered by your 
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friendly and spirited vindication of 
the poem on Bufo, Among the in- 
vidious and malicious, I have got a 
few enemies on account of that per- 
formance ; among the candid and 
generous, not one. Tins, joined to 
the approbation of my own con- 
science, is entirely sufficient to make 
me easy on that head. I have not 
yet heard whether my little work 
has been approved or condemned in j 
England. 1 have not even heard 
whether it has* been published or 
not. However, the days of roman- 
tic hope are now happily over with 
me, as well as the desire of public 
applause ; a desire of which I never 
had any title to expect the gratifica- 
tion ; and which, though I had been 
able to gratify it, would not have 
contributed a single mite to my haj)- 
pmess. Yet I am thankful to Provi- 
dence for having endued me with 
an inclination to poetry ; tor, though 
I have never been supremely blest 
in my own Muse, I have certainly 
been gratified, in the most exquisite 
degree, by the productions of oth- 
ers. 

Those pieces of mine, fiom which 
I have received the highest enter- 
tainment, are such as are altogether 
improper for publication, being writ- 
ten in a sort of burlesque humour, 
for the amusement of some particu- 
lar friend, or for some select compa- 
ny : of these I have a pretty large 
collection ; and though I should be 
ashamed to be puolicly known as 
the author of many of them, I can- 
not help entertaining a certain par- 
tiality tow^ards them ; arising, per- 
haps, from this circumstance in their 
favour, that the pleasure they have 
yielded me has been altogether sin- 
cere, unmixed with that chagrin 
which never fails to attend an unfor- 
tunati^ publication. 

Not long ago T began a poem in 
the style and stanza of Spenser, in 
which J propose to giv^ full scope to 
Ifty inclination, and be either droll 
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or pathetic, descriptive or sentimen- 
tal, tender or satirical, as the humour 
strikes me ; for, if I mistake not, 
the manner which I have adopted 
admits equally of all these kinds of 
composition. I have written one 
hundred and fifty lines, and am sur- 
prised to find the structure of that 
complicated stanza so little trouble- 
some. 1 was always fond of it ; for 
jJ think it the most harmonious tlmt 
ever was contrived. It admits oi’ 
more variety of pauses than either 
the couplet or the alternate rhyme ; 
and it concludes with a pomp and 
majesty of sound, which, to my ear, 
is wonderfully delightful. It seems 
also very well adapted to the genius 
of oar language, which, from its ir- 
regularity of inflexion, and number 
of monosyllables, abounds in diver- 
sified terminations, and coiisoqmuit- 
ly renders our poetry susceptible of 
an endless variety of legitimate 
rhymes. But I am so far from in- 
tending this performance for the 
press, that I am morally ceitain it 
never will be finished. I shall add 
a stanza now and then, when I am 
at leisure, and when J have no hu- 
mour for any other amusement : but 
I am resolved to write no more poe- 
try with a view' to publication, till I 
see some dawnings of a poetical 
taste among the generality of rea- 
ders, of which, how'ever, there is 
not at present any thing like an ap- 
pearance. 

My employment, and indeed my 
inclination, leads me rather to prose 
composition ; Und in this way I have 
much 10 do. The doctrines com- 
monly comprehended under the name 
of moral philosophy are at present 
over-run with metaphysics, a luxuri- 
ant and tenacious weed, which sel- 
dom fails to choke and extirpate the 
wholesome plants, which it was per- 
haps intended to support and shel- 
ter. To this literary weed I have 
an insuperable aversion, which be- 
comes stronger and stronger, in pro- 
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portion as I grow more and more 
acquainted with its nature, and qua- 
lities, and fruits. It is very agreea- 
ble to the paradoxical and licentious 
spirit of the age : but I am tho- 
roughly convinced that it is fatal to 
true science, an enemy to the fine 
arts, destructive of genuine senti- 
ment, and prejudicial to the virtue 
and happiness of mankind. 


LETTER V. 

Dr. Beattie to the Honourable 

Charles Boyd. 

Aberdeen, 16lh November, 1766. 

Op all the chagrins with which 
my present infirm state of health is 
attended, none afflicts me more than 
iny inability to perform the duties 
of friendship. The offer which you 
were generously pleased to make me 
of your correspondence, flatters me 
extremely ; but alas ! I have not as 
yet been able to avail myself of it. 
While the good weather continued, 
I strolled about the country, and 
made many strenuous attempts to 
run away from this odious giddiness ; 
but the more I struggled, the more 
closely it seemed to stick by me. 
About a fortnight ago the hurry of 
my winter business began ; and at 
the same time my malady recurred 
with more violence than ever, ren- 
dering me at once incapable of read- 
ing, writing, and thinking. Luckily 
I am now a little better, so as to be 
able to read a page, atid write a sen- 
tence or two without stopping ; 
which, I assure you, is a very great 
matter. My hopes and my spirits 
begin to revive once more, I flatter 
myself I sliall soon get rid of this 
infirmity ; nay, that 1 shall ere long 
be in the way of becoming a great 
man. For have I not head-achs, like 
Pope? vertigo, like Swift? grey 
hairs, like Homer ? Do I not wear 
large shoes (for fear of corns), like 
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Virgil? and sometimes complain of 
sore eyes (though not of lippitude)., 
like Horace? Am I not at this 
present writing invested with a gar- 
ment not less ragged than that of 
Socrates? Like Joseph, the patri- 
arch, I am a mighty drcuimer of 
dreams ; like Nimrod, the hunter, 1 
am an eminent builder of caotles (in 
the air). I procrastinate, like Julius 
Cajsar ; and very lately, in imitation 
of Don duixote, I rode a horse, lean, 
old, and lazy, like Rosinante. Some- 
times, like Cicero, I write bad verses ; 
and sometimes bad prose, like Vir- 
gil. This last sentence I have on 
the authority of Seneca. I am of 
small stature, like Alexander the 
Great ; I am somewhat inclinable to 
fatness, like Dr. Arbuthnot and Aris- 
totle ; and I drink brandy and wa- 
ter, like Mr. Boyd. 1 might com- 
pare myself, in relation to many oth- 
er infirmities, to many other great 
men ; but if Fortune is not influenced 
in my favour by the particulars al- 
ready enumerated, I shall despair of 
ever recommending myself to her 
good graces. 1 once had some 
thought of soliciting her patronage 
on the score of ray resembling great 
men in their good qualities ; but I 
had so little to say. on that subject, 
that I could not for my life furnish 
matter for one well-rounded period : 
and you know a short ill-turned 
speech is very improper to be used 
in an address to a female deity. 

Do not you think there is a sort 
of antipathy between pliilosopiiicaJ 
and poetical genius? I question 
whether any one person was ever 
eminent for both, Lucretius lays 
aside the poet when he assumes the 
philosopher, and the philosopher when 
he assumes the poet : in the one 
character he is truly excellent, in 
the other he is absolutely nonsensi- 
cal. Hobbes was a tolerable meta- 
physician, but his poetry is the worst 
j that ever was. Pope’s “Essay on 
I Man” is the finest philosephicad po- 
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em in the world ; but it seems to me 
to do more honour to the imagination 
than to the understanding of its au- 
tlior : I mean its sentiments are no- 
ble and affecting, its images and al- 
lusions apposite, beaiitihil, and new ; 
its wit transcendently excellent : but 
the scientific part of it is very ex- 
ceptionable. Whatever Pope bor- 
rows from Leibnitz, like most other 
metaphysical theories, is frivolous 
and unsatisfying : what Pope gives 
us of his own, is energetic, irresisti- 
ble, and divine. The incompatibili- 
ty of philosophical and poetical ge- 
nius is, I think, no unaccountable 
thing. Poetry exhibits the general 
qualities of a species ; philosophy 
the particular qualities of individu- 
als. This forms its conclusions 
from a painful and minute examina- 
tion of single instances: that de- 
cides instantaneously, either from its 
own instinctive sagacity, or from a sin- 
gular and unaccountable penetration, 
which at one glance sees all the in- 
stances which the philosojihcr must lei- 
surely and progressively scrutinize, 
one by one. This persuades you grad- 
ually, and by detail ; the other overpow- 
ers you in an instant by a single effort. 
Observe the effect of argumentation 
in poetry ; we have too many in- 
stances of it in Milton : it transforms 
the noblest thoughts into drawling 
inferences, and the most beautiful 
language into prose : it checks the 
tide of passion, by giving the mind 
a different employment m the com- 
parison of ideas. A little philoso- 
phical acquaintance with the most 
beautiful parts of nature, both in 
the material and immaterial system, 
is of use to a poet, and gives grace 
and solidity to poetry ; as may be 
seen in the “ Georgies,” the “ Sea- 
sons,*’ and the “ Pleasures of Imagi- 
nation:” but this acquaintance, if 
it is any thing more than superficial, 
will do a poet rather harm than 
good ; and ^ ill give l^is mind that 
turn for minute observation which 
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enfeebles the fancy by restraining it, 
and counteracts the native energy 
of judgment, by rendering it fear- 
ful and suspicious, 

LETTER VI. 

Dr. Deattie to Sir William Forbes. 

Aberdeen, 17th January, 1768. 

I HAVE been intending, for these 
several weeks, to write to you, though 
it were only to assure you of the 
continuance of my esteem and at- 
tachment. This place, you know, 
furnishes little amusement, either po- 
litical or literary ; and at this sea- 
son it is rather more barren than 
usuefi. 

I have, for a time, laid aside my 
favourite studies, that I might have 
leisure to prosecute a philosophical 
inquiry, less amusing indeed than 
poetry and criticism, but not less 
important. The extraordinary suc- 
cess of the sceptical philosophy has 
long filled me with regret. 1 wish 
I could undeceive mankind in re- 
gard to this matter : perhaps this 
wish is vain ; but it can do no harm 
to make the trial. The point I am 
now labouring to prove, is the uni- 
versality and immutability of moral 
sentiment, a point which has been 
brought into dispute, both by the 
friends and by the enemies of virtue. 
In an age less licentious in its prin- 
ciples, it would not, perhaps, be 
necessary to insist much on this 
point. At present it is very necessa- 
ry. PhilosopMlers have ascribed all 
religion to human policy. Nobody 
knows how soon they may ascribe all 
morality to the same origin ; and 
then the foundations of human soci- 
ety, as well as of human * happiness, 
will be effectually undermined. To 
accomplish this end, Hobbes, Hume, 
Mandeville, and even Locke, have 
laboured ; and I am sorry to say, 
from my knowledge of mankind, that 
their labour has not been altogether 
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in vain. Not that the works of 
these philosophers are generally read, 
or even understood by the few who 
read them. It is not the mode, now- 
a-days, for a man to think for him- 
self ; but they greedily adopt the 
conclusions, without any concern 
about the arguments or principles 
whence they proceed ; and they jus- 
tify their own credulity by general 
declamation upon the transcendent 
merit of their favourite authors, and 
the universal deference that is paid 
to their genius and learning, if i 
can prove those authors guilty of 
gross misrepresentations of matters 
of fact, unacquainted with the hu- 
man heart, ignorant even of their 
own principles, the dupes of verbal 
ambiguities, and the votaries of fri- 
volous though dangerous philosophy, 
I shall do some little service to the 
cause of truth ; and all this 1 will 
undertake to prove, in many instan- 
ces of high importance. 

You have, no doubt, seen Dr. 
Blacklock’s ncv.r book.* I was very 
much surprised to see my name pre- 
fixed to the dedication, as he never 
had given me the least intimation of 
such a design. IIis friendship does 
me great honour. I should be sorry, 
if, in tliis instance, it has got the bet- 
ter of his prudence ; and I have 
some reason to fear, that my name 
will be no recommendation to the 
work, at least in this place, where, 
however, the book is very well spo- 
ken of, by some who have read it. I 
should like to know Iww it takes at 
Edinburgh. 


LETTER VII. 

Dr. Beattie to Sir William Forbes, 

Aherdeon, 4th May, 1770. 
Nothing, I think, is stirring in 

• ** Paradwis, or Consolation*.'' 


the literary world. All ranks are 
run mad with politics ; and I know 
not whether there was any period at 
which it was more unseasonable to 
publish new books. I do not mean, 
that the nation has no need of in- 
struction ; 1 mean only, that it has 
neither leisure nor inclination to lis- 
ten to any. 

I am a very great admirer of Arm- 
strong’s poem on “Health;” and 
therefore, as soon as I heard that tlie 
same author had published two vo- 
lumes of “ Miscellanies,” I sent a 
commission for them with great ex- 
pectations : but I am miserably dis- 
appointed. 1 know not what is the 
matter with Armstrong ; but he 
seems to have conceived a rooted 
aversion at the whole human race, 
except a few friends, who, it seems, 
are dead. lie sets the public opi- 
nion at defiance ; a piece of boldness 
which neither Virgil nor Horace 
were ever so shameless as to ac- 
knowledge, It is very true, that Jiv- 
ing authors are often hardly dealt 
with by their contemporaries; wit- 
ness Milton, Collins the poet, and 
many others ; but I believe it is 
equally true, that no good piece was 
ever published, which did not soon- 
er or later, obtain the public appro- 
bation. How is it possible it should 
be otherwise 1 People read for 
amusement. If a book be cajiable 
of yielding amusement, it will natu- 
rally be read ; for no man is an en- 
emy to what gives him pleasure. 
Some books, indeed, being calculated 
for the intellects of a few, can please 
only a few ; yet if they produce this 
effect, they answer all the end the 
authors intended ; and if those few 
be men of any note, which is gene- 
rally the case, the herd of mankind 
will very willingly fall in with their 
judgment, and consent to admire 
what they do not understand. I 
question whether there are now in 
Europe two thousand, or even one 
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thousand persons, who understand 
a word of Newton’s “Principia;” 
yet there are in Europe many mil- 
lions who extol Newton as a very 
great philosopher. Those are but a 
small number who have any sense 
of the beauties of Milton ; yet every 
body admires Milton, because it is 
the fashion. Of all the English po- 
ets of this age, Mr. Gray is most ad- 
mired, and, I think, with justice ; yet 
there are, comparatively speaking, 
but a few who know any thing of 
his, but his “ Church-yard Elegy,” 
which is by no means the best of 
his works. I do not think that 
Dr. Armstrong has any cause to coin- 
plain of the public : his Art of 
Health” is not indeed a popular 
poem, but it is very much liked, and 
has often been printed. It will make 
him knowm and esteemed by posteri- 
ty ; and I presume he will be the 
more esteemed, if all his other works 
perish with him. In his Sketches,” 
indeed, are' many sensible, and some 
striking remarks ; but they breathe 
such a rancorous and contemptuous 
spirit, and abound so murh in odi- 
ous vulgarisms and polloquial execra- 
tions, that in reading we are as often 
disgusted as pleased. I know not 
what to say of his “ Universal Al- 
manack it seems to me an attempt 
at humour ; but such humour is 
eitlier too high or too low for my 
comprehension. The plan of his 
tragedy, called the “Forced Mar- 
riage,” is both obscure and improba- 
ble ; yet there are good strokes in 
it, particularly in the last scene. 

LETTER VIII. 

Dr, Beattie to Dr, Dlacklock. 

Aberdeen, 27th May, 1770. 

I CANNOT express how much I 
think myself indebted th your friend- 


ship, in entering so warmly into all 
my concerns, and in making out so 
readily, and at such length, the two 
critical articles. The shortest one 
was sent back, in course of post, to 
Mr. Kincaid,* from whom you would 
learn the reasons that induced me 
to make some alterations in the ana- 
lysis you had there made of my 
book. The other paper I return in 
this packet. I have made a remark 
or two at the end, but no alterations. 
Indeed, how could I ? you understand 
my philosophy as perfectly as I do ; 
you express it much better, and you 
embellish it with a great many of 
your own sentiments, which, though 
new ^o me, are exceedingly apposite 
to my subject, and set some parts of 
it in a fairer light than I have been 
able to do in my book. 1 need not 
tell you how^ l^^-PPy I am in the 
thought, that this work of mine has 
your approbation ; for I know you 
too well to impute to mere civility 
the many handsome things you have 
said in praise of it. I know you ap- 
Iprove it, because I know you inca- 
pable to say one thing and think 
another; and I do assure you, I 
w'ould not forego your approbation 16 
avoid the censure of fifty Mr. Humes. 
What do I say ? Mr. Hume’s cen- 
sure I am so far from being ashamed 
of, that I think it does me honour. 
It is, next to his conversion (w hich 
I have no reason to look for), the 
most desirable thing I have to expect 
from that quarter. I have heard, 
from very goad authority, that he 
speaks of me and my book with very 
great bitterness (I own, I thought 
he would rather have affected to 
treat both with contempt) ; and that 
he says I have not used Kim like a 
gentleman. He is quite right to set 
the matter upon that footing. It is 
an odious charge ; it is an objection 
easily remembered, and, for that rea- 
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son, will be often repeated by his ad- 
mirers ; and it has this farther ad- 
vantage, that being (in the present 
case) perfectly unintelligible, it can- 
not possibly be answered. The truth 
is, 1, as a rational, moral, and im- 
mortal being, and something of a phi- 
losopher, treated him as a rational, 
moral, and immortal being, a scep- 
tic, and an atheistical writer. My 
design was, not to make a book full 
of fashionable phrases and polite ex- 
pressions, but to undeceive the pub- 
lic in regard to the merits of the 
sceptical philosophy, and the preten- 
sions of its abettors. To say that T 
ought not to have done this with 
plainness and spirit, is to say, in oth- 
*’r words, that I ought either to have 
Iield my peace, or to have been a 
knave. In this case, I might, per- 
haps, have treated Mr. Hume as a 
gentleman ; but I should not have 
treated society, and my own con- 
science, as became a man and a 
C-hristian. I have all along foreseen, 
and still foresee, that I shall have 
many reproaches, and cavils, and 
sneers, to encounter on tliis occa- 
sion ; but 1 am prepared to meet 
them. I am not ashamed of my 
cause; and, jf I may believe those 
whose good opinion I value as one 
of the chief blessings of life, I need 
not be ashamed of my work. You 
are certainly right in your conjec- 
tiue, that it will not have a quick 
sale. Notwithstanding all my en- 
deavours to render it perspicuous 
and entertaining, it iststill necessary 
for the person who reads it to think a 
little; a task to which every reader 
will not submit. My subject too is| 
unpopular, and my principles such asj 
a man of the world would blush to; 
acknowledge. How then can my 
book be popular ? If it refund the 
expense of its publication, it will do 
as much as any person, who knows] 
the.present state of the literary world, j 
can reasonably expect from it. ] 


LETTER IX. 

Dr. Beattie to the Right Hon, the 
Dowager Lady Dorics,* 

Aberdeen, 12th October, 1772. 

I WISH the merit of the “ Min- 
strel*’ were such as would justify all 
the' kind things you have said of it. 
That it has merit, every body would 
think me a hypocrite if I were to 
deny : I am willing to believe that it 
has even considerable merit ; and I 
acknowledge, with much gratitude, 
that it has obtained from the public 
a reception far more favourable than 
I expected. There are in it many 
passages, no doubt, which I admire 
more than others do ; and, perhaps, 
there arc some passages which oth- 
ers are more struck with than 1 arn. 
In all poetry, this, I believe, is the 
case, more or less ; but it is much 
more the case in poems of a senti- 
mental cast, such as the “Minstrel” 
is, than m tliose of the narrative spe- 
cies. In epic and dramatic poesy 
there is a standard acknowledged, by 
which we may estimate the merit of 
the piece; whethfet the narrative bo 
probable, and the characters well 
drawn and well preserved ; whether 
all the events be conducive to the 
catastrophe ; whether the action is 
unfolded in such a way as to com- 
mand perpetual attention, and undi- 
minishcd curiosity — these are points 
of which, in reading an ^pic poem, 
or tragedy, every reader possessed of 
good sense, or tolerable knowledge 
of the art, may liold himself to be a 
competent judge. Common life, and 
the general tenor of human affairs, 
is the standard to which these points 
may be referred, and according to 
which they may he estimated. But 
of sentimental poetry (if I may use 
the*expressioii), there is no external 

* Mrs. Dorothea Dale, widow of the right 
hon. William Lord Forbes. 
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standard. By it the heart of the 
reader must be touched at once, or it: 
cannot be touched at all. Here! 
the knowledge of critical rules, and 
a general acquaintance of human af- 
fairs, will not form a true critic; sen- 
sibility, and a lively imagination, are 
the qualities wliich alone constitute 
a true taste for sentimental poetry. 
Again, your ladyship must have ob- 
served, that some sentiments are com- 
mon to all men ; others peculiar to 
persons of a certain character. Of 
the former sort are those which Gray 
has so elegantly expressed in his 
Church-yard Elegy,” a poem which 
is universally understood and admir- 
ed, not only for its poetical beauties, 
but also, and perhaps chiefly, for its 
expressing sentiments in which every 
man thinks himself interested, and 
which, at certain times, are familiar 
to all men. Now the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the “ Minstrel,” being not 
common to all men, but peculiar to 
persons of, a certain cast, cannot pos- 
sibly be interesting, because the gene- 
rality of readers will not understand 
nor feel them so thoroughly as to 
think them nat*^. That a boy 
should take pleasure in darkness or 
a storm, in the noise of thunder, or 
the glare of lightning *, should be 
more gratified with listening to mu- 
sic at a distance, than with mixing 
in the merriment occasioned by it ; 
should like better to see every bird 
and beast, happy and free, than to 
exert ^is;ii^enuity in destroying or 
ensnariti^ them — these, and such like 
sentiments, which, I think, would be 
natural to persons of a certain cast, 
will, I know, be condemned as un- 
natural by others, who have never 
felt them in themselves, nor observed 
them in the generality of mankind. 
Of all thjs I was sufficiently aware 
before 1 published the “ Minstrel,” 
and, »herefor< , never expected That 
it would be a popular poem. Per- 
haps, u>o, the structui?e| of the verse 
(which, though agreeable to some, is 
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not to all), and the scarcity of inci- 
dents, may contribute to make it less 
relished than it would have been, if 
the plan had been different in these 
particulars. 

From the questions your lady- 
ship is pleased to propose, in the con- 
clusion of your letter, as well as 
from some things I have had the ho- 
nour to hear you advance in conver- 
sation, I find you are willing to sup- 
pose, that, in Edwin, I have given 
only a picture of myself, as 1 was in 
my younger days. I confess tiu? 
supposition is not groundless. 1 
have made him take pleasure in the 
scenes in which I look pleasure, and 
entertain sentiments similar to those 
of \^hich, even in my early youth, 1 
had repeated experience. The scene- 
ry of a mountainous country, the 
ocean, the sky, thoughtfulncwss and 
retirement, and sometimes melancho- 
ly objects and ideas, had charms in 
iny eyes, even when I was a school- 
boy ; and at a time when 1 was so fiir 
from being able to express, that I did 
not understand, my own feelings, or 
perceive the tendency of such pur- 
suits and amusements ; and as to po- 
etry and music, before I was ten 
years old I could play a little on the 
violin, and was as much master of 
Homer and Virgil, as Pope’s and 
Dryden’s translations could make 
me. But 1 am ashamed to write so 
much on a subject so trifling as my- 
self and my own works. Believe me, 
madam, nothing but your ladyship’s 
commands co^uld have induced me to 
do iU 


LETTER X. 

t. 

Dr, Beattie to Sir William Forbes. 

Aberdeen, 13th February, 1773 

I AM deeply sensible of your good- 
ness, in communicating to me, in so 
tender and soothing a manner,' the 
news of a misfortune, which is in- 
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deed one of the severest 1 have ever 
felt. For these two months past my 
spirits have been unusually depress- 
ed, so that 1 am but ill prepared for 
so terrible a stroke. Of the loss which 
society and which his family have re- 
ceived ; of the incomparable loss 
which I sustain, by the death of this 
excellent person, I can say nothing ; 
my heart is too full, and I have not 
yet recovered myself so far as to 
think or speak coherently, on this or 
any other subject. 

You justly observe, that his friends 
may derive no small consolation from 
the circumstance of his death having 
been without pain,* and from the 
well-grounded hope we may enter- 
tain, of his having made a happy 
change. But I find I cannot pro- 
ceed ; I thought I should have been 
able to give you some of my thoughts 
on this occasion; but the subject 
overpowers me. Write to me as soon, 
and as fully as you can, of the situa- 
tion of his family, and whatever you 
may think I would wish to know. I 
shall endeavour to follow your kind ad- 
vice, and to reconcile myself to this 
great affliction as much as I am able. 
My reason, I trust, is fully reconciled : 
I am thoroughly convinced that eve- 
ry dispensation of Providence is wise 
and good; and that, by making a 
proper improvement of the evils of 
this life, we may convert them all in- 
to blessings. It becomes us, there- 
fore, to adore the Supreme Benefac- 
tor, when he takes away, as well as 
when he gives ; for He is wise and 
beneficent in both. 


LETTER XL 

Dr. Beattie to Mrs. Montagu. 

Aberdeen, 3d May, 1773. 
I HAVE just now finished the busi- 

* Pr. Gregory was found dead in bed, pro- 
bably from an attack of the gout, to which be was j 
subject. I 
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ness of a melancholy winter. When 
1 wrote to you last, which was in 
January, my health and spirits were 
in a very low stale. In this con- 
dition, the unexpected death of the 
best of men, and of friends, came 
upon me with a weight, which at any 
time I should have thought almost 
insupportable, but which, at that 
time, was afflicting to a degree which 
human abilities alone could never 
have endured. But Providence, ever 
beneficent and gracious, has support- 
ed me under this heavy dispensation ; 
and I hope I shall in time be enabled 
to review it, even with that cheerful 
submission which becomes a Chris- 
tian and which none but a Christian 
can entertain. I have a thousand 
things to say on this most affecting 
subject ; but for your sake, madam, 
and for my own, I shall not, at pre- 
sent, enter upon them. Nobody can 
be more sensible than you are, of the 
irreparable loss which, not only his 
own family and friends, but which 
society in general si^iiftains by the 
I loss of this excellent {jijerson : and 1 
need not tell you, for of this too I 
know you are 8e|||^|ie, that of all his 
friends (his owfe family excepted), 
none has so much cause of sorrow, 
on this occasion, as I. 1 should ne- 
ver have done, if I were to enter into 
the particulars of his kindness to me. 
For these many years past, I have 
had the happiness to be of his inti- 
mate acquaintance. lie look part in 
all my concerns ; and concealed 
nothing from him, he kneW my heart 
and my character as well as I myself 
did; only the partiality of his friend- 
ship made him think more favoura- 
bly of me t,han I deserved. In all 
my difficulties, I applied to him for 
advice and comfort, both which he 
had the art of communicating in such 
a way as never failed to compose and 
strengthen my mind. His zeal in 
promoting my interest and reputa- 
tion is very generally known. In a 
word (for I must endeavour to quit a 
1 
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subject which will long be oppressive 
to my heart), my inward quiet, and 
external prosperity, were objects of 
his particular and unwearied care; 
and he never missed any opportunity 
of promoting both, to the utmost of 
his power. I wrote to his son soon 
after the fatal event ; and have had 
the comfort to hear from several 
hands, that he, and his sisters, and 
the whole family, behave with a pro- 
priety that charms every body. In 
continuing his father’s lectures he 
acquits himself to universal satisfac- 
tion. 


LETTER XIL 


Dr. Beattie to 3frs. Montagu. 

Aberdeen, 15th October, 1773. 

I PURPOSELY delayed for a few days 
to answer your letter, that I might be 
at leisure tq think seriously before I 
should ventn^ to give my opinion, 
in regard to Ae important matter, 
about which you did ni® the honour 
to consult me. jJj^freligious educa- 
tion is indeed tlfe greatest of all 
earthly blessings to a young man es- 
pecially in these days, when one is in 
such danger of receiving impressions 
of a contrary tendency. I hope, and 
earnestly wish, that this, and every 
other blessing, may be the lot of your 
nepheyr, lyhp seems to be accom- 
p}ish|^i|)#)^Mmfebmising far beyond his 
years. 

I must confess, I am strongly pre- 
possessed in favour of that mode of 
education that takes place in the 
English universities. I am well aware 
at the same time, that in those semi- 
naries, there to some young men, 
many more temptations to idleness 
and dissipation, than in our colleges 
in Scotland; but there are also, if I 
not, better opportunities of 
irty to a studious yot^ and 
pn advantages of a more resectable 


and more polite isociCty, to such as 
are discreet and sober. The most 
valuable parts of human literature, I 
mean the Greek and Latin classics, 
are not so completely taught in Scot- 
land as in England ; and I fear it is no 
advantage, I have sometimes known 
it a misfortune, to those young men 
of distinction that come to study with 
us, that they find too easy and too 
favourable an admittance to balls, as- 
semblies, and other diversions of a 
like kind, where the fashion not 
only permits, but requires that a par- 
ticular attention be paid to the young- 
er part of the female world. A youth 
of fortune, with the English language, 
and English address, soon becomes 
an object of consideration to a raw 
girl ; and equally so, perhaps, though 
not altogether on the same account, 
to her parents. Our long vacations, 
too, in the colleges in Scotland, though 
a convenience to the native student 
(who commonly spends those inter- 
vals at home with his parents), are 
often dangerous to the students from 
England ; who being then set free 
from the restraints of academical dis- 
cipline, and at a distance from ihoir 
parents or guardians, are too apt to 
forget, that it was for the purpose of 
study, not of amusement, they were 
sent into this country. 

All, or most of these inconvenien- 
ces, may be avoided at an English 
university, provided a youth have a 
discreet tutor, and be himself of a 
sober and studious disposition. — 
There, classical erudition receives 
all the attentions and honours it can 
claim ; and there the French philo- 
sophy, of course, is seldom held 
in very high estimation ; there, at 
present, a regard to religinri is fash- 
ionable; there, the recliiseness of a 
college-life, the wholesome severities 
of academical discipline, the authori- 
ty of the university, and several other 
circumstances I could mention, prove 
very powerful restraints to such of 
the youth as have any sense of true 
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honour, or any regard to their real 
interest. 

We, in Scotland, boast of our pro- 
fessors, that they give regular lectures 
in all the sciences, which the stu- 
dents are obliged to attend ; a part 
of literary economy which is but lit- 
tle attended to in the universities of 
England. But I will venture to af- 
firm, from experience, that if a pro- 
fessor does no more than deliver a 
set of lectures, his young audience 
will be little the wiser for having at- 
tended him. The most profitable 
part of my time is that which I em- 
ploy in examinations, or in Socra- 
tical dialogue with my pupils, or in 
commenting upon ancient authors, 
all which may be done by a tutor in 
a private apartment, as well as by a 
professor in a public school. Lec- 
tures indeed I do, and must giv 0 ; in 
order to add solemnity to the truths I 
would inculcate ; and partly, too, in 
compliance with the fashion, and for 
the sake of my own character (for 
this, though not the most difficult 
part of our business, is that which 
shows the speaker to most advan- 
tage) ; but I have always found the 
other methods, particularly the So- 
cratic form of dialogue, much more 
effectual in fixing the attention, and 
improving the faculties of the stu- 
dent. 

I will not, madam, detain you lon- 
ger with this comparison : it is my 
duty to give you my real sentiments, 
and you will be able to gather them 
from these imperfect l^nts. If it is 
determined that your nephew shall 
be sent to an university in Scotland, 
he may, I believe, have as good a 
chance for improvement at Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow, as at any other ; 
if the law is to form any part of his 
studies, he ought by all means to go 
to one or other of these places ; as 
we have no law professors in any 
other part of this kingdom, except 
one* in King’s college, Aberdeen, 
whose office has been a sinecure for 


several generations. Whether he 
should make choice of Edinburgh 
or of Glasgow, I am at a loss to say : I 
was formerly well enough acquainted 
with the professors of both those so- 
cieties, but, tempora mutantur.* Dr. 
Reid is a very learned, ingenious, 
and worthy man ; so is Dr. Blair : they 
are. both clergymen ; so that, I am 
confident, your nephew might lodge 
safely and profitably with either. — 
Whether they would ^choose to ac- 
cept of the office of tutor to any 
young gentleman, they themselves 
only can determine ; some profes- 
sors would decline it, on account of 
the laboriousness of their office : it 
is partly on thia account, but chiefly 
on account of my health, that I have 
been obliged to decline every offer 
of this sort. 


LETTER XIII. 

Dr. Beattie to Mrs, Montagu, 

; f 

Aberd^n, 3d May, 1774. 
1 AM greatly and honour- 

ed by what the mi^|#chy have done, 
and are doing for me. Of Dr. Law’s 
attack I shall take no further notice. 

I received a letter, two days a^o, 
from Dr. Hurd.t It is a very kmd 
letter, and much in praise of the 
Minstrel.” Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters, he says, are well calculated 
for the purpose of teaclli^ : “Wn- 
ners without morals” young 

people of quality. This opinion I 
had indeed begun to form concern- 
ing them, from some short extracts 
in the newspapers. In one of these 
extracts I was greatly surprised to 
see such a pompous encomium on 
Bolingbroke’s Patriot King; which 
has always appeared to me a mere vox 
etprmterta nihiL\ Plato was one of 

* Times are chan^d. 
t Afierwaidslordbishop of Worcester, 
t Nothing but empty sound. 

! 3 
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the first who introduced the fkshiQU 
of giving us fine words instead or 
good sense ; in t'hiSi as in his other 
faults, he has been successfully imi- 
tated by Shafi^sbury ; but I know not 
whether he, or any other author has 
ever put together so many words, 
with so little meaning, as Boling- 
broke, in liis papers on patriotism. 

Lord Monboddo’s second volume 
has been published some time. It 
is, I think, muSh better than the first, 
and contains much learning, and not 
a little ingenuity : but can never be 
very interesting, except to those who 
aim at a grammatical and critical 
knowledge of the Greek tongue. — 
Lord Kaimes^s “Sketches** I have 
seen. They are not much different 
from what I expected. A man who 
reads thirty years, with a view to 
collect facts in support of two or 
three whimsical theories, may, no 
doubt, collect a great number of 
facts, and make a very large book. 
The world wonder when they 
hear of a liipSern philosopher, who 
seriously dentil the existence of such 
a principle as uniyU’Md benevolence ; 
a point of whicl^^^ good roan can 
entertain a doitw^for a single mo- 
ment* 

I am sorry for poor Goldsmith. — 
There were some things in his tem- 
per which I did not like : but I liked 
many things in his genius : and I 
was nf^liy to find, last summer, that 
he nie as a person who 

between him and 
his iii^e^ However, when next 
wemeeti'aJI this will be forgotten; 
and the jealousy of authors, which 
Dr, Gregory us^ to say was next in 
rancour to that of physicians, will be 
no more. 

I am glad tbat you are pjea^d with 
the additional stanzas of the second 
canto of the “ Minstrel but I fear 
you are too indulgent. How it i^ill 
be relished by the public, I caiUEtot 
even guess. I know Vaffi ite* faults; 
but I cannot remedy them, for they 
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are faults in the first concoction; 
they result from the imperfection of 
the plan. I am much obliged to you, 
madam, for advising that two copies 
should be presented to their majes- 
ties ; which, Dilly writes me word, 
has been done by my good friend Dr. 
Majendie. This honour I meant to 
have solicited when the second edi- 
tion came out, which will be soon. 
My reason for this delay was, that 
the first edition having been put to 
the press, and some sheets of it print- 
ed off before I knew, I had it not in 
my power to order any copies on fine 
paper. But it is better as it is : the 
paper of the copy I have is not at all 
amiss. 

My “Essay on Laughter” advances 
but slowly. I have all my materials 
at hand ; but my health obliges me 
to labour very moderately in reducing 
them into order, I am very unwill- 
ing to relinquish the hope of receiv- 
ing from you, madam, some assist- 
ance in completing my volume. I 
beg you will think of it. Perhaps 
you may find more leisure when you 
come into the north. 

Mr. Mason has never answeied the 
letter I wrote to him, concerning the 
subscription. I guessed from the 
tenor of his letters, that he is (as you 
say) out of humour with the world. 
Mr. Dilly writes me word, that he 
says he is tempted to throw his Life 
of Mr. Gray (which is now finished, 
or nearly so) into the fire, so much is 
he dissatisfied with the late decision 
on literary property; By the way, I 
heartily wish the legislature may, by 
a new law, set this matter on a pro- 
per footing. Literature must suffer, 
if this decision remains unobviated. 


LETTER XIV. 

The Rev. Dr. Porteus to Dr. Beattie 

Huaton, near Maidstone, Kent, 
July U, 1774. 

I AM desired, by one of the epis- 
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copal bench,* whose name I am not My religious opinions would, no 
yet at liberty to mention, to ask you, dodjbt> if I were to declare thep, suf- 
whether you have any objections to hcientJy account for, and vindicate, 
taking orders in the church of Eng- my becoming a member of the Church 
land. If you have not, there is a liv- of England : and I flatter myself, that 
ing now vacant in his gift, worth my .studies, way of life, and habits 
near five hundred pounds a-year, of thinking, have always been such 
winch will be at your service. as would not disqualify me fot an 

Be pleased to send me your an- ecclesiastical profession. If I were 
swcr to this, as soon as possible, and to become a clergyman, the Church 
dhect it to me at Peterborough, in of England would certainly bo my 
Northamptonshire, where I shall pro- choice; as I think, tjjiat, in regard to 
balbly be, before your letter can reach church government, and church ser- 
me. I feel myself happy in being the vice, it has ihany great and peculiar 
instrument of communicating to you advantages. And I am so far from 
so honourable and advantageous a having any natural disinclination to 
proof of that esteem, which your lite- holy orders, that I have several times, 
rary labours have secured to you at different periods of my life, been 
amongst all ranks of people. disposed to enter into them, and have 

directed my studies accordingly. — 
Various accidents, however, prevent- 
LETTER XV. ed me ; some of them pretty remark- 

able, and such as I think I might, 
Dr. Beattie to tlie Rev, Dr. Porteus. without presumption, ascribe to a 

particular interposition of Provi- 
Peterhead, Aug. 4, 1774. dence. 

I HAVE made many efforts to ex- gf^at 

press, in something like adequate Ian- generous beyonMil expectation, 
guage, my grateful sense of the ho- I well aware of-all the advan- 
nour done me by the right reverend and boP^ ^^^ hat would attend 
prelate, who makes the offer convey- ^ find myself 

ed to me in your most friendly letter- obli^ged, in cons^SIhce, to decline it ; 
of the 24th July. But every new ef- ^ lately did another of the same 
fort serves only to convince me, more (though not so considerable) 

and more, how unequal 1 am to the made me, on the part of 

another English gentleman. The 

When I consider the extraordinary which did then, and do now, 

reception which my weak endeavours determine me, I beg leave, spr, bnef- 
in the cause of truth have met with, ^y ^^-y ^®f^re you. ; , , , > ^ ^ , ,, 

and compare the greatness of my wrote the . oil ' Truth, 

success with th^ insignificance of ray certain prospect of raising 

merit; what reasons have I not to enemies* with very faint hopes 
be thankful and humble ! to be asham- attracting the public attention, and 
ed that I have done so little public without any views of advancing my 
service, and to regret that so little is I published it, however, 

in my power ! to rouse every power ^ause I thought it might probably 
of my nature to purposes of benevo- fio a little good, by bringing to nought, 
lent tendency, in order to justify, by ^ least lessening the reputation 
my intentions at least, the unexam- of, that wretched system of sceptical 
pled generosity of my benefactors 1 philosophy, which had made a most 
* alarming progress, and done incredi- 

ble mischief to this country. My 


Dr. Thomw, bUhop of Winchester. 
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enemies have been at great pains to of England, some degree of ungrace- 
rppresent my views, in that pubUca- fulness, particularly in pronunciation, 
tion, as very different ; and that ray might adhere to ray performances in 
principal or only motive was to make public, sufficient to render them less 
a book, and, if possible, to raise my- pleasing, and consequently less use- 
self higher in the world. So that, ful. 

if I were now to accept preferment Most of these reasons were re- 
in the church, I should be apprehen- peatedly urged upon me, during my 
siv^ that I might strengthen the hands stay in .England, last summer ; and 
of the gainsayer, and give the world I freely own, that, the more I consi- 
some ground to believe, that my der them, the more weight they seem 
love of truth was not quite so ardent, to have. And from the peculiar man- 
or so pure as I had pretended. ner in which the king has been gra- 

Besides, might it not have the ap- ciously pleased to distinguish me, 
pearance of levity and insincerity, and from other circumstances, I have 
and, by some, be construed into a some ground to presume, that it is 
want of principle, if I were at these his majesty’s pleasure that I should 
years (for I am now thirty-eight) to continue where I am, and employ 
make such an important change in my leisure hours in prosecuting the 
my way of life, and to quit, with no studies I have begun. This I can 

othfer apparent motive than that of find time to do more effectually in 

bettering my circumstances, that Scotland than in England, and in 
church of which I have hitherto Aberdeen than in Edinburgh ; which, 
been a member ? If my book has by the bye, was one of my chief rea- 
any tendency to do good, as I flat- sons for declining the Edinburgh 
ter myself it has, I would not, for professorship. The business of my 
the wealth' the Indies, do any professorship here is indeed toilsome ; 
thing to comffi^act that tendency ; but I have, by fourteen years’ prac- 
and 1 am afr£m, that tendency might tice, made myself so much master of 
in some measurei^^nteracted (at it, that it now requires little mental 
least m this cou|0pf^, if I were to labour ; and our long summer vaca- 

give the .advers^ the least ground tion, of seven months, leaves me at 

^ chat-ge me with inconsistency. It my own disposal, for the greatest and 
is true, that the force of my reason- best part of the year : a situation fa- 
ings cannot be realfy affected by my vourable to literary projects, and now 
character ; truth is truth, whoever become necessary to my health, 
be the speaker : but even truth it- Soon after my return home, in au- 
eelf (miimes less respectable, when tumn last, I had occasion to write to 
spok^fe to be spoken, by the archbishop of York on this sub- 

inflancefc: ject I specified my reasons for giv- 

It has been hinted to me, by ing up all thoughts of church prefer- 
several persons of very sound judg- ment ; and his grace was pleased to 
ment, that what I have written, or approve of them ; nay, he conde- 
may hereafter write, in favour of re- scended so far as to say, they did me 
ligion, has a chance of being more honour. I told his grace,, moreover, 
attended to, if I continue a layman, that I had already given a great deal 
than if I were to become a clergy- of trouble to my noble and generous 
man. Nor am I without apprehen- patrons in England, and could not 
ehns (though some of my friends think of being any longer a burden 
thmk them ill-founded), that, from to them, now that his majesty had so 
2®jjCTing so late in life,^aitd from so graciously and so generously made 
a province, into the CSmroh ror me a provision equal to my wishes* 
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and such as puts it in my power 
to obtain, in Scotland, every conve- 
nience of life lo which I have any 
title, or any inclination to aspire. 

1 must, therefore, nmke it my re- 
quest to you, that you would present 
my humble respects, and most thank- 
ful acknowledgments, to the emi- 
nent person at whose desire you 
wrote your last letter (whose name 
I hope you will not be under the ne- 
cessity of concealing from me), and 
assure him, that, though 1 have taken 
the liberty to decline his generous 
offer, I sl^all, to the last hour of my 
life, preserve a most grateful remem- 
brance of the honour he has conde- 
scended to confer upon me ; and to 
prove myself not altogether unworthy 
of his goodness, shall employ that 
health and leisure which Providence 
may hereafter afford me, in opposing 
infidelity, heresy, and error, and in 
promoting sound literature and Chris- 
tian truth, tb the utmost of my pow- 
er. 


LETTER XVI. 

Mrs, Montagu to Dr. Beattie, 

Tunbridjje Wells, Sept. 3, 1775. 

It was not without trembling and 
horror 1 read the account of your 
overturn, and the dangerous circum- 
stances with which it was attended. 
The traveller who is obliged to tra- 
verse a pathless wilderness or in a 
frail boat to cross the angry ocean, 
devoutly prays to thfe Omnipotent to 
assist and preserve him ; the occasion 
awakens his fears, and animates his 
devotion : but it is only from experi- 
ence and^reflection we are taught to 
consider every day, which passes in 
safety and closes in peace, as a mer- 
cy. If I had known, when you had 
set out from Denton, how near to 
a precipice you would have , been 
thrown, I should more earnestly have 
prayed for your preservation through 


the journey : but the incident atonc^e 
niakes me sensible, that our safety 
depends not on the road, but the 
hand that upholds and guides us, 

I left Denton the . first day of Au- 
gust. On the second by noon, I 
reached the episcopal palace of our 
friend, the archbishop of York,’*' at 
Bishop’s Thorpe. I had before vi- 
sited him at his family seat at Brods- 
worth. The man, who has a cha- 
rater of his pwn, is little changed by 
varying his situation : I can only say, 
that at his family seat I found him 
the most of a prelate of any gentle- 
man, and, at his palace, the most of 
a gentleman I had ever seen. Na- 
tive dignity is the best ground-work 
of assumed and special dignity. We 
talked a great deal of you ; the sub- 
ject was copious and pleasant. We 
considered you, as a poet, with ad- 
miration ; as a philosopher, with re- 
spect; as a Christian, with venera- 
tion ; and as a friend, with affection. 
His grace’s health is not quite what 
we could wish. I cqpid indulge my- 
self in no longer th^^^^one day’s de- 
I lay at Bishop’ s ThorpS;- I then made 
the best of to London, and, 

after a very there, c%me to 

Tunbridge. Itpii/ve tbe happiness 
of having Mrs. Carter in my house, 
and Mrs. Vesey is not at a quarter 
of a mile’s distance : thus, though I 
live secluded from the general world, 
I have the society of those I love 
best. I propose to stay h^re about 
three weeks, then I retqrn to Lon- 
don, to prepare for mj^ibkp^tion to 
the south of France, t have written 
to a gentleman at Montauban to en- 
deavour to get for me a large houee 
in any part of that town. I am assur- 
ed that the climate of Montauban is 
very delightful ; tbe air is dry, but not 
piercing as at Montpelier. There is 
but little society ; but there are some 
provincial noblesse, amongst whom 

* Hon. Dr. Hay Drummond, at that timo 
archbishop of York. 
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I liope to find some who are more in 
the ton of Louis XIV.*s court, thim t 
should at Versailles. It is long be- 
fore the polished manners of a court 
arrive at the distant regions of a great 
country ; but when there, they acquire 
a permanent establishment. At Paris, 
the minister, or the favourite of the 
day, is ta]t;e& for the model, and there 
is a perpethal change of manners. I 
think with some pleasures of escap- 
ing the gloom of our winter and the 
bustle of London, and passing my 
time in the blessings of cheer Ail Iran- 
quilU^ and soft sunshine : at . the 
samelWe, there is something pain- 
ful in removing so far from one's 
dearest friends. 

I wish much to see the verses on 
the pretty incident of the dove's 
alighting on Shakspeare’s statue. — 
Of whatever nature and disposition 
the animal had been, he might have 
been presented as a symbol of Shak- 
speare. The gravity and deep thought 
of the bird of wisdom ; the sublime 
flight of the to the starry re- 
gions and tlW|hrone of Jove ; the 
pensive song^^nf the nightingale, 
when she shuns of folly, and 

soothes the midmp^; visionary ; .the 
pert jackdaw, thsT ^ithfully repeats 
the chitchat of the market or the 
shop; the sky lark, that, soaring, 
seems to sing to the denizens of the 
air, and set her music to the tone of 
beings of another region — would ail 
assort the genius of universal 

Letter xvii. 

Dr, Beattie to Mrs. Montagti. 

Aberdeen, Sept. 17, 1775. 

Your reflections on the little dis- 
aster, with which our journey con- 
cluded, exactly coincide with mine. 
I agree with Hawkesworth, that the 
peril and tlie deliverance are equally 
providential ; and 1 wonder he did 
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not see, that both the one and the 
other may be productive of the very 
best effects. These little accidents 
and trials are necessary to put us in 
mind of that superintending good- 
ness, to which we are indebted for 
every breath we draw, and of which, 
in the hour of tranquillity, many of 
us are too apt to be forgetful. But 
you, madam, forget nothing which a 
Christian ought to remember; and 
therefore I hope and pray that Pro- 
vidence may defend you from every 
alarm. By the way, there are seve- 
ral things, besides that preface to 
which I just now referred, in the 
writings of Hawkesworth, that show 
an unaccountable perplexity of mind 
in regard to some of the principles 
of natural religion. I observed, .in 
his conversation, that he took a plea- 
sure in ruminating upon riddles, and 
puzzling questions and calculations ; 
and he seems to have carried some- 
thing of the same temper into his mo- 
ral and theological researches. His 
“ Almoran and Hamet” is a strange 
confused narrative, and leaves upon 
the mind of the reader some disa- 
greeable impressions in regard to 
the ways of providence ; and from 
thc} theory of which he has 

given us somewhere in the Adven- 
turer," one would suspect that he was 
no enemy to the philosophy of Hobbes. 
However, 1 am disposed to impute all 
this rather to a vague way of think- 
ing, than to any perversity of heart 
or understanding. Only 1 wish, that 
in his last work he had been more 
ambitious to telf the plain truth, than 
to deliver to the world a wonderful 
story. I confess, that from the first 
I was inclined to consider his vile 
portrait of the manners ofOtaheite 
as in part fictitious ; and I am now 
assured, upon the very best authority, 
that Dr. Solander disavows some of 
those narrations, or at least declares 
them to be grossly misrepresented. 

I There is, in almost all the late books 
I of travels 1 have seen, a disposition 
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on the part of the author to recom- 
mend licentious theories. 1 would 
not object to the truth of any fact, 
that is warranted by the testimony 
of competent witnesses. But how 
few of our travellers are competent 
judges of the facts they relate ! How 
few of them know any thing accu- 
rately of the language of those na- 
tions, whose laws, religion, and mo- 
ral sentiments, they pretend to de- 
scribe ! And how few of them are 
free from that inordinate love of the 
marvellous, which stimulates equally 
the vanity of the writer, and the cu- 
riosity of the reader ! Suppose a 
Japanese crew to arrive in England, 
take in wood and water, exchange a 
few commodities ; and, after a stay 
of three months, to set sail for their 
own country, and there set forth a 
history of the English government, 
religion, and manners : it is, I think, 
highly probable, that, for one truth, 
they would deliver a score of false- 
hoods. Bat Europeans, it will be 
said, have more sagacity, and know 
more of mankind. Be it so : but this 
advantage is not without inconveni- 
ences, sufficient perhaps to counter- 
balance it. When a European ar- 
rives in any remote part of the globe, 
the natives, if they know any thing 
of his country, will be apt to form no 
favourable opinion of his intentions, 
with regard to their liberties ; if they 
know nothing of him, they will yet 
keep aloof, on account of his strange 
language, complexion, and accoutre- 
ments. In either case he has little 
chance of understancfing their laws, 
manners, and principles of action, 
except by a long residence in the 
country, which would not suit the 
views of one traveller in five thou- 
sand. He therefore picks up a few 
strange plants and animals, which he 
may do with little trouble or danger ; 
and, at his return to Europe, is wel- 
comed by the literati, as a philoso- 
phic traveller of most accurate obr 
servation, and unquestionable veraoi^- 


ty. He describes, perhaps, with to^ 
lerable exactness, the soils, plants 
and other irrational curiosities of the 
new country, which procures credit 
to what he has to say of the people ; 
though his accuracy in describing 
the material phenomena is no proof 
of his capacity to explain the moral. 
One can easily dig to thq root of a 
plant, but it is not so ea&y to pene- 
trate the motive of an action ; and 
till the motive of an action be known, 
we are no competent judges of its 
morality ; and in many cases the mo- 
tive of an action is not to be l^nown 
without a most intimate knowledge 
of the language and manners of the 
agent. Our traveller then delivers a 
few facts of the moral kind, which 
perhaps he does not understand, and 
from them draws some inferences 
suitable to the taste of the times, or 
to a favourite hypothesis. He tells 
us of a Californian, who sold his bed 
in a morning, and came with tears 
in his eyes to beg it back at night ; 
whence he very infers, that 

the poor CalifbrnianS'^ hardly one 
degree above the brutes in under- 
standing, for ^l^^bey have neither 
foresight nor li^^mry sufficient to 
^direct their cUnmtdt on the most 
common occasions of life. In a 
word, they are quite a different spe- 
cies of animal from the European ; 
and it is a gross mistake to think, 
that dll 'mankind are descended from 
the same first parents. But one 
needs not go so for us to Califor- 
nia, in quest of men s^t^fice a 
future good to a present gratification. 
In the metropolis of Great Britain 
one may meet with many reputed 
Christians, who would act the same 
part, for the pleasure of carousing 
half a day in a gin-shop. Again, to 
illustrate the same im^rtant truth, 
that man is a beast, or very little bet- 
ter, we are told of another nation, on 
the banks of the Orellana, so won- 
derfully stupid, that they cannot reck- 
on beyond the number three, but point 
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to the hair of their head whenever 
they would signify a greater number ; 
as if four, and four thousand, were, 
to them equally inconceivable. But, 
whence it comes to pass, that these 
people are capable of speecli, or of 
reckoning at all, even so far as to 
three, is a difficulty of which our 
historian attempts not the solution. 
But, till he shall solve it, I must beg 
leave to tell him that the one half of 
his tale contradicts the other, as ef- 
fectually as if he had told us of a 
people, who were so weak as to be 
incapj^ble of bodily exertion, and yet 
that his had seen one of them lift a 
stone of a hundred weight — I beg 
your pardon, madam, for. running 
into this subject The truth is, 1 
was lately thinking to write upon it ; 
but I shall not have leisure these 
many months. 

Take no farther concern about 
your dwarf. The person, whom you 
honour with your notice, I shall al- 
ways think it my duty to care for. 
I have Jet' it be known in the town 
what you hArk done for him ; which 
I hope will be a spur to the genero- 
sity of others. has paid me but 
one visit as yeti His wants are 
few ; and he seems to be modest 
as well as magnanimous. Both vir- 
tues certainly entitle him to consi- 
deration. 

I have not yet seen the verses on 
Shakespeare and the dove. One 
thing 1 am certain of, which is, that 
they will contain nothing so much to 
thepd^56|'# so elegant, as what 
you have said on the occasion in 
prose. You justly remark, that any 
bitd of character, from the eagle to 
the sky-lark, from the owl to the 
mock-bird, might symbolize with one 
or other of the attributes of that uni- 
versal genius. But, do not you 
think that his dove-like qualities are 
among those on which he nm re- 
flects with peculiar complacency? 
And 1 think it could be shown, from 
many things in his writings, that he 
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resembled the dove as much as the 
eagle. There are no surly fellows 
ampng his favourite characters : and 
he seems to excel himself in the de- 
lineation of a good-natured one. 
Witness his Brutus, who is indeed 
finished con arnorc ; and who, in gen- 
tleness of nature, exceeds even the 
Brutus of the good-natured Plutarch, 
as this last exceeded, by many de- 
grees (if we are to believe some cre- 
ditable historians), the true original 
Brutus, who fell at Philippi. There 
are besides, in the writings of Shake- 
speare, innumerable passages, that 
bespeak a mind peculiarly attentive 
to the rights of humanity and to the 
feelings of animal nature. Lear, 
when his distress is at the highest, 
sympathizes with those, who, amidst 
the pinchings of want and naked- 
ness, are exposed to the tempestuous 
elements. I need not put you in 
mind of the poor sequestered stag in 
“ As you like it nor need 1 say 
more on a subject with which you 
are much better acquainted than 1 
am. 


LETTER XVIII. 

Dr» Beattie to the Honourable Mr. 

Baron Gordoh. 
r 

Aberdeen, 6th Fcbniar>', 1776. 

I HAVE been very much employed 
in preparing some little things of 
mine for the press; otherwise I 
should sooner have acknowledged 
the favour of ;four most obliging let- 
ter. 

' The last time I read Virgil, I took 
it into my head, that the tenth and 
eleventh books of the iEnejd were not 
so highly finished as the rest. Eve- 
ry body knows that the last six books 
are less perfect than the first six ; 
and 1 fancied that soine of the last 
six came nearer to perfection than 
others. I cannot now recollect my 
reasons for this conceit; but I pro- 
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pose to read the iEneid again, as 
soon as I have got rid of this publi-| 
cation ; and I hope I shall then be 
in a condition to give something of a 
reasonable answer to any question 
you may do rne the honour to pro- 
pose in regard to that matter. 

I do not mean that the tenth or 
eleventh books are at all imperfect ; 
I only mean, that they fall short of 
Virgilian perfection. And many 
passages there are in both, which 
Virgil himself could not, in my 
opinion, have made better. Such 
are the story of Mezentius and Lau- 
sus, in the end of the tenth book ; 
and that passage in the eleventh, 
where old Evander meets the deadj 
body of his son. Mezentius is a 
character of Virgil’s own contri- 
vance, and it is extremely well 
drawn : an old tyrant, hated by his 
people on account of his impiety and 
cruelty, yet graced with one amiable 
virtue, which, is sometimes found in 
very rugged minds; a tender affection 
for a most deserving son. Filial af- 
fection is one of those virtues which 
Virgil dwells upon with peculiar 
pleasure ; he never omits any oppor- 
tunity of bringing it in, and he al- 
ways paints it in the most lovely co- 
lours. ACneas, Ascanius, Euryalus, 
Lausus, are all eminent for this vir- 
tue ; and Turnus, when he asks his 
life, asks it only for the sake of his 
poor old father. Let a young man 
read the -dSneid with taste and at- 
tention, and then be an undutiful 
child if he can. I ^ think there is 
nothing very distinguishing in Ca- 
milla. Perhaps it is not easy to ima- 
gine more than one form of that 
character. The adventures of her 
early youth are, however, highly in- 
teresting and wildly romantic. The 
circumstance of her being, when an 
infant, thrown across a river, tied to 
a javelin, is so very singular, that I 
should suppose Virgil had found it 
in some history ; and, if I mistake 
not, Plutarch has told such a story 


of king Pyrrhus. The battle of the 
hoi^sef in the end of the eleventh 
book, is well conducted, considering 
that Virgil was there left to his shifts, 
and had not Homer to assist him. 
The speeches of Drances and Tur- 
nus are highly animated ; and no- 
thing could be better contrived to 
raise our idea of ASneas than the an- 
swer which Diomede gives to the am- 
bassadors from the Italian army. 

I ought to ask pardon for trou- 
bling you with these superficial re- 
marks. But a desire to approve my- 
self worthy of being honoured with 
your commands, has led me into a 
subject for which I am not at present 
prepared. When I have the plea- 
sure to pay my respects to you at 
Cluny, which I hope will be early in 
the summer, 1 shall be glad to talk 
over these matters, and to correct my 
opinions by yours. 

LETTER XIX. 

Dr. Beattie to the Duchess of 
Gordoi£. ' 

Aber^n, 10th January, 1779. 

Major Mercer Wde me very hap- 
py with the news he brought from 
Gordon castle, particularly when he 
assured me that your grace was in 
perfect health. He told me too, that 
your solitude was at an end for some 
time ; which I confess I was not sor- 
ry to hear. Seasons of recollection 
may be useful ; but when one be- 
gins to find pleasure ihl^ighing over 
Youngis “ Night Thoughts” in a 
corner, it is time to shut the book, 
and return to the company. I grant, 
that, while the mind is in a certain 
state, those gloomy ideas give exqui- 
site delight ; but their eifect resem- 
bles that of intoxication upon the bo- 
dy ; they may produce a temporary 
fit of feverish exultation, but qualms, 
and weakened nerves, and depression 
of spirits, are the consequence. 1 
have great respect for Dr. Young, 
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both as a man and as a poet ; I used 
to devour his “ Night Thoughts'' 
with a satisfaction not unlike that, 
which, in my younger years, I have 
found in walking alone in a church- 
yard, or in a wild mountain, by the 
light of the moon, at midnight. Such 
things may help to soften a rugged 
mind; and I believe I might have 
been the better for them. But your 
grace’s heart is already “ too feeling- 
ly alive to each fine impulse;” and, 
therefore, to you 1 would reconlteiend 
gay thoughts, cheerful books, and 
sprightly company : I might have 
said i^mpany without any limitation, 
for wherever you are the company 
must be sprightly. Excuse this ob- 
trusion of advice. We are all phy- 
sicians who have arrived at forty ; 
and as I have been studying the ana- 
tomy of the human mind these fifteen 
years and upwards, I think I ought 
to ho soniotlnng of a soul-doctor by 
tins tinnj. 

When 1 first read Young, my heart 
was broken to think of the poor 
man’s afflictions. Aftcrwar<ls, T took 
it in my head, that where there was so 
much lamentation there could not 
be excessive suffering ; and I could 
not help applying to him sometimes 
those lines of a song, 

Believe me, tl»e shepherd bulfeipns 

He's wretched, to shew he has wit." 

On talking with some of Dr. Young’s 
particular friends in England, I have 
since found that my conjecture was 
right; for that while he was compos- 
ing the “ Night Thoughts” he was 
really as cheerful as any other man. 

I well know the effect of what 
your grace expresses so properly of a 
cold yes returned to a warm senti- 
ment. One meets with it often in 
company ; and, in most companies, 
with nothing else. And yet it is per- 
haps no great loss, ujxin the whole, 
that one’s enthusiasm does not always 
meet with an adequate return. A 
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disappointment of this sort, now and 
then, may have upon the mind an 
effect something like tliat of the cold 
bath upon the body ; it gives a tem- 
porary shock, but is followed by a 
v'ery delightful glow as soon as oik* 
gets into a society of the right tem- 
perature. They resemble too in 
another respect. A cool companion 
may be disagreeable at first, hut in a 
little time he becomes less so ; and 
at our first plunge we are impatient 
to get out of the hath, hut if we stay 
in it a minute or two, we lose the 
sense of its extreme coldness. Would 
not your grace think, 1‘rom what J 
am saying, or rather preaching, that I 
was the most social man upon earth ? 
And yet I am become almost an her- 
mit : I have not made four visits 
these four months. Not that I am 
running away, or have any design to 
rim away, from the world. It is, J 
rather think, the world tliat is running 
away from me. 

No character was ever more fully 
or more concisely drawn than that 
of Major Mercer by your grace, 1 
was certain you would like lum llio 
more, the longer you knew him. 
With more learning than any other 
man of my acquaintance, he has all 
the playfulness of a schoolboy ; and 
unites the wit and the wisdom of 
Montesquieu, with the sensibility of 
Rousseau, and the generosity of Torn 
Jones. Your grace has likewise a 
very just idea of Mrs. Mercer. She 
is most amiable, and well accomplish- 
ed ; and in goodnCvSs and generosity 
of nature is no\ inferior even to the 
major himself. I met her the other 
day, and was happy to find her in 
better health than I think she has 
been for some years. Tliis will be 
most welcome news to the major. 
Pray, docs your grace think that he 
blames me for not writing to him 
this great while ? The true reason 
is, that I have not had this great 
while any news to send him, but 
what I knew would give him pain ; 
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and therefore I thought it better not 
to write, especially as we have been 
in daily expectation of seeing him 
here these several weeks. Will your 
grace take the trouble to tell liim 
this? There is no man to whom 1 
have been so much obliged ; and, 
with one or tw'o exceptions, there is 
no man or woman whom I love so 
well. 


LETTER XX. 

Dr. Dcatiin to the Duchess of 
Gordon. 

Aberdeen, 6th July, 1770 
I NOW' sit down to make good the 
threatening denounced in the con- 
clusion of a letter which I had the 
honour to write to your grace about 
ten days ago. The request I am go- 
ing to make I should preface with 
many apologies, if I did not know, 
that the personage to whom I address 
myself is too well acquainted with 
all the good emotions of the human 
heart to blame the warmth of a 
schoolboy attachment, and too gene- 
rous to think the w'orse of me for 
wishing to assist an unfortunate 
friend. 

Three weeks ago, as I was sciib- 
bling in my garret, a man entered, 
whom at first 1 did not know ; but, 
on his desiring me to look him in the 
face, I soon recollecti^d an old friend, 
whom 1 had not seen and scarcely 
heard of these twepty years. Ue 
and I lodged in the same house when 
W'e attended the school of Laurence- 
kirk, in the year 1747. I was then 
about ten years old, and he about 
fifteen. As he took a great liking 
to me, he had many opportunities 
of obliging me ; having much more 
knowledge of the world, as well as 
more bodily strength, than L He 
was, besides, an ingenious mechanic, 
and made for me many little things : 
and it must not be forgotten, that he 


first put a violin in my hands, and 
gave me the only lessons in music T 
ever received. Four years after this 
period 1 went to college, and he en- 
gaged in farming. But our acquaint- 
ance was renewed about five years 
after, when I remember he made me 
the confidant of a passion he had for 
the greatest beauty in that part of 
the country, wliorn he soon after mar- 
ried. 

I was very glad to see my old friend 
so unexpectedly ; and we talked over 
many old stories which, though inte- 
resting to us, would have given little 
pleasure to any body else- But iny 
satisfaction was soon changed to re- 
gret, when, upon inquiring into the 
particulars of his fortune during 
these twenty years, I found he had 
been very unsuccessful. His farm- 
ing projects had miscarried ; and 
happening to give some offence to a 
young woman, who was called the 
liouse-keeper of a gentleman on 
whom he depended, she swore she 
would be revenged, to his ruin ; and 
was as good as her word. He satis- 
fied his creditors by giving them all 
his substance ; and, retiring to a 
small house in Johnshaven,* made a 
shift to support his family by work- 
ing as a joiner ; a trade which, when 
a boy, he had picked up for liis 
amusement. But a consumptive 
complaini ovi^rtook him ; and, though 
lie gut the better of it, lie has never 
since been able to do any thing 
that requires labour, |ind can now 
only make fiddles, and some such 
little matters, for which there is no 
great demand in the place where he 
lives. He told me he had come to 
Aberdeen on purpose to put me in 
mind of our old acquaintance, and 
see whether I could do any thing for 
him. I asked, in what respect he 
wished me to serve him. He would 
do any thing, he said, for his family, 
that was not dishonourable : and, on 

^ A small fishing town in Uie county of Kin- 
cardine. 
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pressing him a little further, I found 
that the height of his ambition was 
to be a tide-waiter, a land-waiter, or 
an officer of excise. I told him, it 
was particularly unlucky that I had 
not the least influence, or even ac- 
quaintance, with any one commis- 
sioner, either of the excise or cus- 
toms : but, as 1 did not care to dis- 
courage him, I promised to think of 
his case, and to do what I could. 1 1 
have since seen a clergyman, who| 
knows my friend very well, and de-i 
scribes his condition as still more for- 
lorn than he had represented it. 

It is in behalf of this poor man, 
that I now venture to implore your 
grace’s advice and assistance. I am 
well aware, that though his case is 
very interesting to me, there is no- 
thing extraordinary in it, and that 
your grace must often be solicited for 
others in like circumstances. It is, 
therefore, with the utmost reluctance 
that I have taken this liberty. If 
your grace thinks that an application 
from me to Mr. Baron Gordon might 
be sufficient to procure one of the 
offices in question for my friend, I 
would not wish you to have any 
trouble ; but if my application were 
enforced by yours, it would have a 
better chance to succeed. This, 
however, I do not request, if it is not 
so easy to your grace as to be almost 
a matter of indifference. 

By the first convenient opportuni- 
ty I hope to send your grace a sort 
of curiosity — four elegant Pastorals, 
by a Quaker ; not one of our Qua- 
kers of Scotland, but a true English 
Quaker, who says thee and thov, and 
comes into a room, and sits down in 
company, without taking off his hat. 
For all this, he is a very w orthy man, 
an elegant scholar, a cheerful com- 
panion, and a particular friend of 
mine. His name is John Scott, of 
AmweiK near Ware, Hertfordshire, 
where he lives in an elegant retire- 
ment (for his fortune is^ve^y good) ; 
has dug in a chalk-hill, near his 
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house, one of the most curious grot- 
tos I have ever seen. As it is only 
twenty miles from London, I would 
recommend it to your grace, when 
you are there, as worth going to visit. 
Your grace will be pleased with his 
Pastorals, not only on account of 
their morality and sweet versification, 
but also for their images and de- 
scriptions, which are a very exact pic- 
ture of the groves, woods, waters, 
and windmills, of that part of Eng- 
land where he resides. 


LETTER XXL 

Dr, Beattie to the Duchess of 
* Gordon, 

Whitehall, IGth May. 1781. 

I HAVE seen most of the fashiona- 
ble curiosities ; but will not trouble 
your grace with any particular ac- 
count of them. The exhibition of 
pictures at the Royal Academy is the 
best of the kind I have seen. The 
best pieces, in my opinion, are, Tha- 
is (with a torch in her hand); the 
Death of Dido ; and a Boy supposed 
to be listening to a wonderful story ; 
these three by sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
a Shepherd Boy, by Gainsborough ; 
some landscapes, by Barrett. Christ 
healing the Sick, by West, is a pro- 
digious great work, and has in it 
great variety of expression ; but there 
is a glare and a hardness in the co- 
louring, which makes it look more 
like a picture^ than like nature. 
Gainsborough^s picture of the King 
is the strongest likeness I have ever 
seen ; his Queen too is very well : 
but he has not given them attitudes 
becoming their rank ; the King has 
his hat in his hand, and the Queen 
looks as if she were going to curtsy 
in the beginning of a minuet. Others 
may think differently ; I give my own 
opinion. 

There is nothing at either play- 
house that is in the least captivating ; 
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nor, I think, one player, Mrs. Ab- 
ingdon excepted, whom one would 
wish to see a second time. I was 
shocked at Leoni, in “ Had I a heart 
for falsehood,” 6lc, A man singing 
with a woman’s voice sounds as un- 
natural to me as a woman singing 
witli a man’s. Either may do in a 
private company, where it is enough 
if people are diverted ; hut on a 
stage, where nature ought to be imi- 
tated, both are, in my opinion, mto- 
lerable. 

J oil n son’s new “ Lives” are pu!)- 
lished. lie is, as your grace heard: 


he would he, very severe on iny poor! 
friend Gray. His life of Pope is ex-| 


c(dlent ; and in all his lives there is 


merit, as they contain a great variety I 
of sound criticism and pleasing in- 
formation. He has not done justice 
to lord Lyttelton. He has found 
means to pay me a very great compli- 
ment, for which 1 am much obliged 
to him, in speaking of Mr. Gray’s 
journey into Scotland in ITfio. j 

Copley’s picture of Lord Chatham’s j 
Death is an exhibition of itself. It 


with him, yet (as you observe) we 
ought to regret the loss of every 
honourable man; and if I had the 
pleasure of your conversation I would 
certainly give you any consolatory 
advice that lay in my power, and 
make it my business to convince you 
what a real share I take in your cha- 
grin. And yet, to reason philosophi- 
caFly, I cannot help thinking any 
grief upon a person’s death very su- 
perfluous, and inconsistent with 
sense ; for what is the cause of our 
sorrow ? Is it because we hate the 
person deceased 1 that were to im- 
ply strange contradiction, to express 
niir joy by the common signs of 
sorrow. If, on the other hand, we 
grieve for one who was dear to us, 1 
should reply that we should, on the 
contrary, rejoice at his having left a 
state so perilous and uncertain as life 
is. The common strain is, “ ’Tispity 
so virtuous a man should die — but 
I assert the contrary ; and when I 
hear tlie death of a person of merit, 
1 cannot help reflecting, how happy 
he must be wdio now takes the re- 


is a last collection of portraits, somejw^ard of his exccllericics without the 
of them very like; but, excepting! possibility of falling away from them, 
Ihreii or four of the personages pre-jand losing the virtue which he pro- 
sent, few^ of fins vast assembly seem | fessed ; on whose character death 
to be much affected with the great I has lixed a kind of seal, and placed 
event ; wliicli divests the picture of | him out of the reach of vice and in- 
its unity, and w ill in the next age famy ; for death only closes a man’s 
make it cease to be interesting. reputation, and determines it as ei- 
ther good or bad. On the contrary, 
in life nothing is certain ; whilst any 
LETTER XXII. one is liable to alteration, we may 

f possibly be forced to retract our es- 

Fourteen) teem for him, and some time or 
to his Sister. other he may appear to us as under a 

different light than what he does at 
Dear sister, present ; for the life of no man can 

When lareceived your letter I was be pronounced mther happy or mi- 
very concerned to hear the death of serable, virtuous or abandoned, before 
your friend Mr. Reynolds, which J the conclusion of it. It was upon 
consider as a piece of affliction com- this reflection that Solon, being ask- 
moii to us both. For although my ed by Crmsus, a monarch of immense 
knowledge of his name or character riches, Who w as the happiest man 1 
is of no long date, and though I answered, After your death I shall be 
never had any personal acquaintance able to determine. Besides, though 
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a man should pursue a constant and 
determinate course of virtue, though 
he were to keep a regular symmetry 
and uniformity in his actions, and 
preserve the beauty of his reputation 
to the last, yet (while ho lives) his 
very virtue may incur some evil im- 
putation, and jirovok-e a thousand 
murmurs of detraction ; for, believe 
me, my dear sister, there is no in- 
stance of any virtue, or social excel- 
lence, which has not excited the en- 
vy of innumerable assailants, whose 
acrimony is raised barely by seeing 
others pleased, and hy hearing com- 
mendation which another enjoys. It 
is not easy in this lit'e for any man 
to escape censure ; and infamy re- 
quires very little labour to assist its 
circulation. But there is a kind of 
sanction in the characters of the dead, 
which gives due force and reward to 
their merits, and defends them from 
the suggestions of calumny. But to 
return to the point : What reason is 
there to disturb yourself on this me- 
lancholy occasion ? do but reflect that 
thousands die every moment of time ; 
that even while we speak, some un- 
happy wretch or other is futhcr pin- 
ing with hunger or pinched with 
poverty, sometimes giving up his life 
to the point of the svvorcl, torn with 
convulsive agonies, and undergoing 
many miseries which it were .super- 
fluous to mention. We should there- 
fore compare our alflictions with 
those who are more miscrahie, and 
not witli those wlio are more hap- 
py. I am ashamed to add more, lest 
I should seem to mistrust your pru- 
dence; but next week, when I un- 
derstand your mind is more composed, 
I shall write you word how all things 
go here. I designed to write you 
this letter in French, but I thought 
I could express my thoughts with 
more energy in my own language. 

1 cturie now, after a long interval, 
%^Btention some more private cir- 
ffifestances. Pray give my duty to 
mamma, and thunk her for my 


shirts. They fit, in my opinion, very 
well, though Biddy says they are too 
little in the arms. You may expect 
a letter from me every day in the 
week till I come home ; for Mrs. 
Biscoe has desired it, and has given 
me some franks. When you see 
her, you may tell her that her little 
boy sends his duty to her, and Mr- 
Biscoe his love to his sister, and de- 
sires to he remembered to miss 
Cleeve : he also sends his compli- 
ments to my mamma and you. Upon 
my w^ord, I never thought our bleak 
air would have so good an effect upon 
him. 11 is complexion is now ruddy, 
wliich before was sallow and pale, 
and he is indeed much grown : but 
I now speak of trifles, I mean in 
comparison of his learning ; and in- 
deed he takes that with wonderful 
acuteness ; besides, his excessive high 
spirits increase mine, and give me 
comfort, since, after Parnell’s depar- 
ture, he is almost the only company 
I keep. As for news, the only arti- 
cle J know is, that Mrs. Par is deaa 
and buried. Mr. and Mrs. Sumner 
arc well : the latter thanks you for 
bringing the letter from your old ac- 
(|uaintaiice, and the former has made 
me an rlrgant present. I am now 
very nuicli lakeri up with study ; am 
to speak Antony’.s speech in Shak- 
speare’s Juliu.s Ca;sar (which play I 
wdl read tn you when I come to 
town), and am this weiek to make a 
declamation. I add no more than 
the sincere well wishes of your faith- 
ful friend, 

LETTER XXIII. 

Mr, Jones to Lady spencer. 

September 7, 1769^ 
7'he necessary trouble of correct- 
ing the first printed sheets of niy 
history, prevented me to-day from 
paying a proper respect to the me- 
mory of Shakspeare, by attending his 
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jubilee. ]But I waa resolved to do 
all the honour in my power to as great 
a poet, and set out in the morning, 
in company with a friend, to visit a 
place where Milton spent some part 
of his life, and where, in all proba- 
bility, he composed several of his 
earliest productions. It is a small 
ivillage situated on a pleasant hill, 
^about three miles from Oxford, and 
called Forest Hill, because it former- 
ly lay contiguous to a forest, which 
has since been cut down. The poet 
chose this place of retirement after 
his first marriage, and he describes 
the beauties of his retreat in that 
fine passage of his L’ Allegro — * 

SomeMme walking, not unseen, 

By hedge-row elms, or inllocks gi-een 

* # # # # K- 

While the ploughman, ncaral hand, 

Whistles o’er the furrow’d land ; 

And the milkmaid singcth blithe, 

And the mower whets Ins scythe j 
And e\ Vy shepherd tells his talc, 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Sliaight mine eye hath ('aught new pleasures, 
W'’hilst the landscape round it measures 
Russet lawns, and fallows grey. 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray j 
Mountains, on wdiose barren breast 
The lab’fuig clouds do oflen icst ; 

Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks, and rivers widcj 
Towers and battlements it sees, 

Bosom’d high in tufted trees. 

# # # 4 # # 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 

From betwixt two aged oaks, Au*. 

It was neither the proper season 
of the year, nor time of the day. to 
hear all the rural sounds, and sec all 
the objects moiitioried in this descrip- 
tion ; but, by a pleasing concurrence 
of circumstances, we were saluted, 
on our approach to the village, with 
the music of the mower and his 
scythe ; we saw the ploughman in- 
tent upon his labour, and the milk- 
maid returning from her country em- 
ployment. 

As we ascended the hill, the vari- 
ety of beautiful objects, the agreea- 
ble stillness and natural simplicity of 
the whole scene, gave us the highest 
pleasure. We at length reached the 
spot whence Milton undoubtedly took 
VoL. IV. Nos. 55 56. 


most of his images ; it is on the top 
of the hill, from which there is a 
most extensive prospect on all sides ; 
the distant mountains, that seemed 
to support the clouds, the villages 
and turrets, partly shaded with trees 
of the finest verdure, and partly 
raised above the groves that sur- 
rounded them, the dark plains and 
meadows of a greyish colour, where 
the sheep were feeding at large ; in 
short, the view of the streams and 
rivers, convinced us that there was 
not a single useless or idle word in 
the above-mentioned descriptionj hnt 
that it was a most exact andillively 
representation of nature. Thus will 
this fine passage, which has always 
:hcen admired for its elegance, re- 
ceive an additional beauty from its ex- 
actness. After we had walked, with 
a kind of poetical enthusiasm, over 
this enchanted ground, we returned 
to the village. 

The poet’s house was close to the 
ichurcii ; the greatest part of it has 
been pulled down, and what remains 
belongs to an adjacent farm. I am 
informed, that several papers in Mil- 
ton’s own hand were found by the 
gentleman who was last in possession 
of the estate. The tradition of his 
having lived there is current among 
the villagers ; one of them showed 
us a ruinous wall, that made part of 
his chamber ; and I was much pleas- 
ed with another, who had forgotten 
the name of Milton, but recollected 
him by the title of The Poet. 

It must not be omitted, that the 
groves near this village are famous 
for nightingales, which are so ele- 
gantly described in the Penseroso. 
Most of the cottage windows are 
overgrown with sweet-briars, vines, 
and honeysuckles ; and that Milion^s 
habitation had the same rustic or- 
nament, we may conclude from his 
description of the lark bidding him 
good-morrow. 

Thro' the sweet-briar, or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine : 

K. 
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for it is evident that he meant a sort 
of honeysuckle by the eglantine, 
though that word is commonly used 
for the sweet-briar, which he could 
not mention twice in the same cou- 
plet. 

If I ever pass a month or six weeks 
at Oxford in the summer, 1 shall be 
inclined to hire and repair this ve- 
nerable mansion, and to make a fes- 
tival for a circle of friends, in honour 
of Milton, the most perfect scliolar, 
as welt as the sublimest poet, that 
our country ever produced. Such an 
honov^r will be le.^s splendid, but more 
sincer^ and respectful, than all the 
pomp and ceremony on the banks of 
the Avon. I have, 6ic. 


LETTER XXTV. 

Mr, Jones to N. B. TIaUied. 

Nice, March 1, 1770. 

I RECEIVED your short letter witli 
great pleasure, as it convinced me 
that you were not insensible of my 
esteem for you, and such as resem- 
ble you. I wrote immediately to my 
friends, as you desired, most earnest- 
ly requesting them to promote your j 
views, as if my own interest were I 
concerned ; if they accede to my 
wishes in this respect they will oblige 
me and themselves too; for doubt- 
less I shall be ready to make them 
every return that 1 can. 1 think, 
however, that I shall have it in my 
power to serve you more effectually 
after niy return to England ; and 1 
beg you to believe, that no inclina- 
tion or efforts on my part shall ever 
be wanting to promote your wishes. 

My health is good ; but I long for 
those enjoyments, of which I know 
not v'ell how to bear the privation. 
When I fust arrived here 1 was de- 
lighted witli a variety of objects, rare- 
IjTx if ^yer, seen m my own country, 
myrtles, vineyards, pome- 
JppiateB, palms, aromatic plants, and 
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a surprising variety of the sweetest 
flowers, blooming in the midst of 
winter. But the attraction of novel- 
ty has ceased ; I am now satiated, 
and begin to feel somewhat of dis- 
gust. The windows of our inn are 
scarcely thirty paces from the sea, 
and, as Ovid beautifully says — 

Tired, on ihe uniform cxpiinse I gaze. 

I have, therefore, no other resource 
tlian, with Cicero, to count the waves ; 
or. with Archimedes and Archytas, 
to measure the sands. I cannot de- 
scribe to you how weary 1 am of this 
place, nor rny anxiety to be again at 
Oxford, Where I might jest with you, 
or jihilosophize with Poore. If it be 
not’* inconvenient, I wish you would 
write to me often, for T long to know 
how you and our tViends arc : but 
write if jou please in Latin, and with 
gaiety, for it grieves me to observe 
llie uneasiness under which you ap- 
pear to labour. Let me ever retain 
a place in your affection, as you do 
in mine ; continue to cultivate polite 
literature ; woo the muses ; reve- 
rence philosophy ; and give your 
days and nights to composition, with 
a due regard, however, to the preser- 
vation of your health. 

LETTER XXV. 

3fr. Jones to Lady Spencer. 

Nice, April 14, 1 /70. 

It is with great pleasure that I ac- 
quaint your lad j'ship that Mrs. Poyntz, 
lady Harriet, and her brother, arc 
perfectly well ; Mrs. Poyntz goes this 
morning to Villa Franca; I am to be 
her knight, and am just equipped to 
mount iriy Rosinarite : mademoiselle 
Annette is to go upon lady Mary So- 
merset's ass ; so we shall make a for- 
midable procession. It is a delight- 
ful morning, and I hope Mrs. Poyntz 
will be pleased with her jaunt. Wc 
have had very bad weather, violent 
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rains, and storms of thunder in the 
night, a close sultry heat all day, and 
a very sharp cold every evening; but 
the spring seems now to be pretty 
well settled, and I fancy we shall 
have a continually clear sky, and a 
mild air, as long as we stay. Wc all 
promise ourselves great pleasure in 
our journey homewards ; and we have 
great reason to believe it will be cn- 
chantingly pleasant. I have every day 
more and more reason to be pleased 
with the unfolding of rny pupil’s dis- 
position : your ladyship will perhaps 
think these to be words of course, 
and what you might naturally expect 
from any other person in my situa- 
tion ; but, believe me, 1 say them 
upon no other motive than their truth ; 
for if it were rny nature to speak to 
any one what I do not think, I should 
at least speak truly to your ladyship, 
of whom I am, with the greatest 
truth, &/C. 

LETTER XXVI. 

Mr. Jones to Lady Spencer, 

Paris, June 4, 1770. 

Your ladyship will be surprised at 
receiving such a parcel of papers 
from me ; but I am willing to make 
amends for not writing all last month. 
The truth is, I had nothing particu- 
lar to saf at that time ; but on rny 
arrival at Paris I found a letter from 


the good fortune to arrive here two 
days after this dreadful catastrophe ; 
which perhaps has saved some of us, 
if not from real danger, at least from 
the apprehension of it. We shall 
not be sorry to see England again, 
and hope to have that pleasure very 
soon. Soon after my return, I think 
of going to Oxford for a short lime : 
but if lord Althorpe goes back to 
school this summer, as 1 sincerely 
hope he will, I shall not go to college 
till August ; for I am convinced that 
a public school has already been, 
and will continue to be, of the high- 
jest advantage to him in every respect. 

I While Mrs. Poynt*z staid at Lyons, I 
I made an excursion to Geneva, in 
! hopes of seeing Voltaire, but was dis- 
appointed. I sent him a note with 
la few verses, implying that the muse 
of tragedy had left her ancient seat 
m Greece and Italy, and had fixed 
her abode on the borders of a lake, 
&.C. He returned this answer : The 
worst of French poets and philoso- 
phers is almost dying ; age and sick- 
ness have brought him to his last day ; 
he can converse with nobody, and 
entreats Mr. Jones to excuse and 
pity him. lie presents him with his 
humble respects.’’ But he was not 
so ill as he imagined ; for he had 
been walking in his court, and went 
into his house, just as I came to it. 
The servants showed me somebody 
at a window, who they said was he; 


my friend Reviezki, with a very spi- but I had scarce a glimpse of him. 
rited ode composed by him upon the I am inclined to think that Voltaire 
marriage of the archduphess. I dare begins to be rather serious, when he 
say lord Spencer will like it, and finds himself upon the brink of eter- 
I therefore take the liberty to en- nity ; and that he refuses to see corn- 
close it for him. I have also sent pany, because he cannot display his 
with it the Baron’s letter to me, which former wit and sprightliness. I find 
will serve a^ a comment upon many my book* is published. I am not at 
parts of the ode. You will have all solicitous about its success ; as I 
heard of the shocking accidents that did not choose the subject myself, I 
happened here the night of the fire- am not aiiswerabie for the wild ex- 
works. Above one hundred and travagance of the style, nor for the 
thirty people were killed ; and seve- faults of the original ; but if your la- 
ral people of fashion were crushed to dyship takes the trouble to read the 
death in their carriages. We had * Translation of the Life of Nailir Shah. 

r2 
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dissertation at the end, you may per- 
haps find some new and pleasing im- 
ages. Tlift work has one advantage ; 
it is certainly authentic. Lady Geor- 
giana is so good as to inquire how 
Soliman goes on ; pray toil her he is 
in great affliction, as he becrins to 
suspect the innocence of Mustafi*, 
who is just slain- To be serious; 
my tragedy is just finished, and I 
l^e to show it to your ladyship in a 
simrt time. 1 am, 6lc. 

LETTER XXVIL 

^Ir Jones to C. ReviczJd. 

March, 1771. 

A PLAGUE on our men in office, 
who for six months have amused me 
with idle promises, which 1 see no 
prospect of their fulfilling, that they 
would forward my books and a letter 
to you ! They say, that tliey have 
not yet had an opportunity ; and 
that the apprehension of a Spanish 
war (which is now no more) furnishes 
them with incessant occujiation. — 
I have however so mucli to say to 
yoU| that I can no longer delay writ- 
ing:'! wish, indeed, I could commu- 
nicate it in person. On my late re- 
turn to England, I found myself en- 
tangled, as It were, in a variety of 
important considerations. My friends, 
companions, relations, all attacked 
me with urgent solicitations to ba- 
nish poetry and 0*-ieiitai literature for 
a time, and apply myself to oratory 
and the study of the law ; in other 
words, to become a barrister, and 
pursue the track of ambition. Their 
advice in truth was conformable to 
my own inclinations ; for the only 
road to the highest stations in liiis 
country is that of the law ; and J 
need not add, how ambitious and la- 
borious I am. Ih hold me then he- 

a lawvcr, and expect in future 
that ni) c^orrespondence will have 
^m^what more of public business in 
It. But if it ever should be my for- 
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tune to have any share in adminis- 
tration, you shall be my Atticus, the 
partner of my ])lans, the confidant 
of my secrets. Do not, however, sup- 
pose, that I have altogether renounc- 
ed polite literature. 1 intend shortly 
to publish rny English poems ; and I 
mean to bring my tragedy of Soli- 
maii on the stage, when 1 can find 
proper actors lor the ))erfonnancc of 
it. I intend also composing an epic 
poem, on a noble subject, under the 
title of Britarmeis : but this I must 
defer until 1 have more leisure, with 
some degree of independence. In 
the mean time, I arnusc myself with 
the choicest of the Persian poets; 
and 1 have the good fortune to pos- 
sess many manuscripts, which I have 
either purchased, or borrowed from 
mv friends, on various subjects, inclu- 
ding history, philosophy, and some of 
the most celebrated poetry of Persia. 

1 am higlily deliglited with Jarni’s 
|)oem of Yusefand Zuleika ; it con- 
tains somewhat more than four thou- 
sand couplets, each of wliich is a star 
of tile first brilliance. We have six 
copies of this work at Oxford, one 
of which is correct ; it has tlie vow- 
el points, and is illustrated with tlir; 
notes of Goliiis. 1 also }>osscss a 
copy, which, as soon as I have leisure, 

1 will print. Let me ask, in the mean 
time, how you are em|)loyed. Do 
you continue your occupalibn of elu- 
cidating your favourite Hafez? 1 
will most willingly give all the as- 
sistance in my power U the publi- 
cation of yoi^r work, if you will 
have it printed m J.,oridoii ; but \ 
scarcely think that any printer will 
undertake; it at his own expense, un- 
less the [)ocms are accompanied with 
an English or French translation, for 
YOU cannot conceive how few Eng- 
lish gentlemen understand Latin. — 
Let me recommend to you, therefore, 
to give a literal version of Hafez in 
French, with annotations in the same 
language ; and this I think will be 
more acceptable, even to your own 
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countrymen, than a Latin transla- 
tion ; though, indeed, you may annex j 
to your work such odes as you have 
translated into that language. The 
new edition of Meninski goes on tole- 
rahl}' well. T enclose a specimen of 
the new Arabic types, and earnestly 
beg your opinion upon them, that any 
defects may be corrected as soon as 
possible. 1 have had a copper-plate 
engraving made of one of the odes 
of flafez ; and may, perhaps, when 
my circumstances alTord it, print an 
edition of Jami’s whole poem in the 
same manner. A work of tins kind 
on silken paper would, 1 doubt not, 
be very acceptable to the governor 
of Bengal, and the other iwiiicipal 
persons in India. I cannot conceive 
what is become of the book which I 
sent to you ; ))ut 1 will take tlie first 
opportunity of transmitting a fairer 
and more correct copy, together with 
rny little Treatise on the Literature 
of Asia, and my Grammar of the 
Persian Language, whicli is printed 
with some degree of elegance ; and 
1 earnestly entreat you to toll me if 
any thing is wrong in it, or any thing 
omitted, that the next edition may be 
more perfect. I only wait for leisure 
to publish my Commentaries on Asi- 
atic Poetry. 

Do not, however, imagine tliat I 
despise tlie usual enjoyments of 
youth ; no one can take more de- 
hght in siiigiiig and dancing than 
I do, nor in the moderate! use of wine, 
nor in tlie exipiisite beauty of the la- 
dies, of whom London affords an en- 
chanting variety ; but 1 prefer glory, 
my supreme delight, to all other gra- 
tifications, and 1 will pursue it through 
fire and water, by day and by night. 
Oh ! my Ciharles (for I renounce all 
ceremony, and address yon with an- 
cient simplicity), what a boundless 
scene opens to my view ! If 1 had 
two lives I should scarcely find time 
for the due execution of all the pub- 
lic and private projects which I have 
in mind ! 
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Mr. Jones to J. Wilmpt^ 

Univ. Coll. Oxford, 3d of June, 1771. 

My dear Wilmot, 

It makes me very happy to hear 
that iny Lord Chief Justice does not 
retire on account of ill health, but 
from a motive which does him the 
highest honour. IJe will now enjoy 
the grealest happiness of human life, 
case with dignity, after having passed 
through the most honourable labour 
without danger. I should think my- 
self highly blessed, if I could jjursue 
a similar course ui my small sphere, 
and after having raised a competen- 
cy at the bar, could retire to the bow- 
ers of learning and the arts. 

I have just begun to contemplate 
the stately edifice of the laws of Eng- 
land, — 

The gathered wisdom of a thousand years, 

if you will allow me to parody a line 
of Pope. I do not see why the study 
of the law is called dry and unplea- 
sant ; and I very mucli suspect that 
it seems so to those only who wpnid 
think any study Unpleasant, Which 
required a great application of the 
mind, and exertion of the memory. 
I have read most atlontivcly the two 
first volumes of “ Black stone’s Com- 
nieiitaries,” and the two others will 
require much less attention. I am 
much pleased with the care he takes 
to quote his authorities' in tlie mar- 
gin, which not only give a sanction 
to what he asserts, but point out the 
! sources to which the student may ap^ 
ply for more diffusive knowledge, I 
have opened two common-place bo<^, 
the one of the law, the other of ora- 
tory, which is surely too much neg- 
lected by our modern speakers. I 
do not mean the popullir eloquence, 
which cannot be tolerated at the bar, 
but that correctness of style and 
elegance of method, which at once 
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pleases and persuades the hearer. — 
But I must lay aside my studies for 
a^out six weeks, while I am printing 
my Grammar, from which a good dead 
is expected ; and which I must endea- 
vour to make as perfect as a human 
work can be. When that is finished 
I shall attend the Court of King’s 
Bench very constantly, and shall ei- 
ther take a lodging in Westminster, 
or accept the invitation of a friend in 
l^uke Street, who has made me an 
<ifcliging offer of apartments. 

1 am sorry the characters you sent 
roe are not Persian but Chinese, 
which I cannot decipher without a 
book; which I have not at present, 
but tons Chinois quHls sont, I shall | 
be able to make them out when the| 
weather will permit me to sit in the 
Bodleian. In the mean time, 1 would 
advi^ you to inquire after a native 
of China, who is now in London ; I 
cannot recollect where he lodges, but 
shall know when I come to town, 
which will be to-morrow or Saturday. 
I shall be at Richardson’s till my 
Grammar is finished, unless I can 
buy a set of chambers in the Temple, 
which I fear will be difficult. I will 
cer^inly call upon you in a day or 
two? On one of the Indian pictures 
at your house there was a beautiful 
copy of Persian verses, which I will | 
beg leave to transcribe, and should 
be glad to print it, with a translation, | 
in the Appendix to my Grammar. I 
have not yet had niy Persian propo- 
sals engraved ; but when you write 
to your brother you would muchj 
oblige me by desiring him to send 
me a little Persian manuscript, if he 
can procure it without much trouble. 
It is a small poem which I intend to 
print ; we have six or seven copies 
of it at Oxford, but if I had one in 
roy possession it would save me the 
of transcribing it. I have 
ei)cld£^ its title in Persian and Eng- 
lish. , l am very glad that your family 
I wish them joy upon eve- 
my motner and sister I 


desire their compliments to you, and 
I am, with great regard, yours, &c. 

LETTER XXIX. 

Mr. Jones to Mr. Hawkins^ . 

November 5, 1771, 
I SHALL ever gratefully acknow- 
ledge, dear sir, my obligations to you 
for the trouble you take in inspect- 
ing my trifles. Had Dryden and 
other poets met with such a friend, 
their poems would have been more 
polished, and consequently more fit 
to see the light. Your observations 
are so judicious, that I wish you had 
not been so sparing of them. I en- 
tirely approve of all your corrections, 
&c. 

As to the years in which the po- 
ems were written, they are certain- 
ly of no consequence to the public 
but (unless it be very absurd) 1 
would wish to specify them, for it 
would hurt me, as a student at the 
bar, to have it thought that I conti- 
nue to apply myself to poetry ; and I 
mean to insinuate, that I have given 
it up for several years, which I must 
explain more fully in the preface. 
For a man, who wishes to rise in the 
law, must be supposed to have no 
other object. 

LETTER XXX. 

Dr. Hunt to Mr. Jmes. 

^Ch. Church, March 2, 1774 

Dear sir, 

I RETURN you my hearty thanks 
for your most acceptable present of 
your excellent book on {he Asiatic 
Poetry. I should have made you 
my acknowledgments for this great 
favour before, but I have been so en- 
tirely engaged in reading the book 
(which I have done from the begin- 
ning to the end), that I have not had 
time to think of its worthy author, 
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any otherwise than by tacitly admir- did copy of Sallust, with an elegant 
ing, as I went along, his exquisitely Spanish translation. You haife W 
fine parts, and wonderful learning, stowed upon nje, a private, untitl!^ 
Indeed, so engaging is the beautiful individual, an honour which h^^d- 
stylc of this admirable performance, fore has only been conferred upon 
and so striking the observations it great monarchs, and illustrious uni- 
cpntains, that it is next to impossible versities. I really was at a loss to 
for a person, who has any taste for decide whether I should begin my 
this branch of literature, when he letter by congratulating you on hav- 
has once taken it into his hand, to ing so excellent a translator, or by 
lay it aside again, without giving it thanking you for this agreeable proof 
a thorough perusal. 1 find you have of your remembrance. I look forward 
enriched this work with a great vari- to the increasing splendour, which 
ety of curious quotations and judi- the arts and sciences must attaiu in 
cious criticisms, as well as with the a country, where the son of the king 
addition of several valuable new possesses genius and erudition capar 
pieces, since you favoured rue with ble of translating and illustrating 
the sight of it before, and the plea- with learned notes the first of the 
sure winch I have now had in read- Roman historians. How few youths 
ing it has been in proportion. I hope j amongst the nobility in other coun- 
Ibis now key to the Asiatic poetry, tries possess the requisite ability or 
with which you have obliged the inclination for such a task ! The 
world, will not be suffered to rust for history of Sallust is a performaibce 
want of use ; but that it will prove, of great depth, wisdom, and dignity : 
what you intended it to be, a happy to understand it well is no smull 
instrument in the hands of learned praise ; to explain it properly is ^11 
and inquisitive men, for unlocking more commendable; but to translate it 
the rich treasures of wisdom and elegantly, excites admiration. If all 
knowledge, which have been prcserv- this had been accomplished by a pri- 
ed in the Hebrew, Arabic, Persic, vate individual, he would have merit- 
arid the other Oriental languages ; ed applause ; if by a youth, he would 
and especially thg Hebrew, that ve- have had a claim to literary honours ; 
nerable channel, through which the but when to the title of youth that of 
sacred compositions of the divinely Prince is added, we cannot too high- 
inspired poets have been conveyed ly extol, or too loudly applaud, his 
down to us. I hope this will find you distinguished merit, 
well, and am, Many years are elapsed since I ap- 

P. S. I have seen your proposals ‘o ®‘“dy of your learn- 

for priming the mathematical works language, but 1 well remember to 
of my worthy friend your late father, with great delight, 

and beg to be of the number of your heroic poem of Alonzo, the odes 
subscribers. Garcilasso, and the humorous sto- 

ries of Cervantes : but 1 most sin- 
cerely declare, that 1 never perused 
LpTTER XXXI. a more elegant or polished con^si- 

tion than the translation of Sallust ; 

Mr. Jones to F, P. Bayer, and I readily subscribe to the opi- 
nion of the learned author in his pre- 
Oct. 4, 1774. face, that the Span i%; language ap- 
I CAN scarcely find words to ex- proaches very nearly to the dignity 
press my thanks for your obliging of the Latin, 
present of a most beautiful and splen- May the accomplished youth con- 
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tiskm to deserve well of his coun^ ^ath : the naiads of the hot springa 
and Oiankind, and establish his cJaim h%ve prerailed, you see^ over the 

0 diatincuon above the princes of nymphs of the Jakes, and I have been 
the igo ! If I may be allowed to of- drinking the waters for a month, with 
fer my sentiments, I would advise no less pleasure than advantage to 
him to study^most diligently the di- my health; the improvement of which 
vine works of Cicero, which no man, I ascribe, how^ever, in great mea- 
in my opinion, ever perused without sure, to my regular exercise on the 
improving in eloquence and wisdom, downs, and to abstinence from any 
The epistle M^hich he wrote to his bro- study that requires too much exertion 
ther. Quintus, on the government of of the mind. I should have skaited 
a n^Vince, deserves to be daily re- indeed in Holland from town to town, 
pi^eid by every sovereign in the and a little voyage would have disvsi- 
wqild ; his books on offices, on mo- pated my bile, if 1 had any : but that 
ra) ehds, and the Tusculan question, scheme 1 must postpone till another 
m^J: a hundred perusals ; and his winter, and have sent an excuse to 
orations, nearly sixty in number, de- my Dutch friend who expected me. 
serve to be translated into every Eu- As I came hither entirely for the 
ropean language; nor do I scruple purpose pf recreating my exhausted 
to affirm, that his sixteen books of spirits, and strengthening my sto- 
letters to Atticus are superior to al- mach, I have abstained with some 
most all histories, that of Sallust ex- reluctance from dancing, an amuse- 
cepted. With respect to your own ment which I am as fond of as ever, 
compositions, I have read with great but which would be too heating for 
attention, and will again read, your a water drinker : and as for the idler 
most agreeable book. I am inform- diversions of a public place, they 
ed jtbat you propose giving a Latin have not the recommendation of no- 
traiislation of it, and I hope you will velty, without which they cannot long 
dp it for the benefit of foreigners. I please. You, my dear firiend, are in 
see nothing in it which requires alter- the mean time relaxing yourself, from 
atibn^f^othing which is not entitled the severer pursuits of science and 
to Iwfae. I much wish that you civil knowledge, ii^ith the healthy 
vrpuld publish more of your treatises and manly exercise of the field, IVom 
on the antiquities of Asia and Africa, which you will return with a keener 

1 am confident they would be most appetite to the noble feast, which the 

acceptable to such as study those Muses are again preparing for you 
subjects. I have only for the present at Cambridge. And here, by way 
to conclude, by bidding you farewell of parenthesis, I must tell you, that I 
in my own name, and that of the re- joined a small party of hunters the 
public of letters. Farewell. other morning, and was in at the 

death of a hare ,* but I must confess, 
that I think hare hunting a very dull 
LETTER XXXII. exercise, and fit rather for a huntress 

* than a mighty hunter, rather for Di- 

Mr, Janes to Lord AUhorpe. ana than Orion. Had I^the taste 

and vigour of Actaeon, without his 
Bath, Dac. 28, 1777. indiscreet curiosity, my game would 
dear lord, , be the stag or the fox, and I should 

I TIfiib when I the plea- leave the hare in peace, without send- 
swfc or iijteing you in London^ tbai it mg her to her many friends. This 
was doutM whether I afaould pas* hemy of mibe may arise from my 
ny at Aim^dam or at fondness for every thing vast, ami 
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my disdain of every thing Ijitle ; and 
for the same reason I should prefer 
the more violent sport of the Asia- 
tics, who enclose a wliole district with 
toils, and then attack the tigers and 
leopards with javelins, to the sound 
of, trumpets and clarions. Of music 
I conclude you have as much at Al- 
thorpe as your heart can desire ; I 
might here have more than my ears 
could bear, or my mind conceive, for 
we have with us La Motte, Fischer, 
Rauzzini ; but, as I live in the house 
of my old master, Evans, whom you 
remember, I am satisfied with his 
harp, which I prefer to the Theban 
lyre as much as I prefer Wales to 
ancient or modern Egypt. 

I was this morning with Wilkes, 
who showed me a letter lately writ- 
ten to him from Paris, by Diderot ; 
as I have, you know, a quick memo- 
ry, I brought away the substance of 
it, and give it to you in a translation 
almost literal. “Friend Wilkes, it 
delights me to hear that you still 
have sufficient employment for your 
active mind, without which you can- 
not long be happy. I have just read 
the several speeches, which you have 
delivered on the subject of your pre- 
sent war against the provincials ; they 
are full of eloquence, force, and dig- 
nity, I too have composed a speech 
on the same subject, which I would 
deliver in your senate, had I a seat 
in it . — ‘ I will wave for the present, 
my countrymen, all considerations of 
the justice or injustice of the mea- 
sures you are pursuing ; I well know 
that to be an improper topic at the 
time when the public welfare is im- 
mediately concerned, I will not 
even question at present your power 
to reduce an exasperated and despe- 
rate people ; but consider, I entreat 
you, that you are surrounded by na- 
tions by whom you are detested ; and 
say, for heaven’s sake, how long 
you will give them reason to laugh at 
the ridieulotM figure you 

h my hmnguis ; it k short m 


tjwords^ but extensive in 
ISo far^ my dear lord, we $o 
reason to censure the thought^ Sr 
[expressions of the learned Encydlo 
pedist : what follows is so profligate, 
that I would not transcribe it, if I 
were not sure that you would join 
with me in condemning it. As to 
yourself,” he adds, “ be cheerful ; 
drink the best wines ; keep the gay- 
est company ; and, should you be in^* 
dined to a tender passion, address 
yourself to such women as make Ifie 
least resistance ; they are as am,^B- 
ing and as interesting as others. 
One lives with them without anxiety, 
and quits them without regret.” I 
want words, Diderot, to express the 
baseness, the folly, the brutality of 
this sentiment. 1 am no cynic, but 
as ffind as any man at Paris of cheer- 
ful company, and of , such pleasures 
as a man of virtue need not blush to 
enjoy ; but if the philosophy of the 
French academicians be comprised 
in your advice to your friend Wilkes, 
keep it to yourself, and to such as 
you. I am of a diflerent sect. He 
concludes his letter with some pro- 
fessions of regard, and with a recom- 
mendation of a young Frenctoau, 
who told Wilkes some speecli^ of 
Diderot to the empress of Russia, 
which you shall hear at some other 
time. I am interrupted, and must 
leave you with reluctance till the 
morning. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

Edmund Burke to Mr. Jones. 

March 12, 

My dear sir, 

I GIVE you many thanks for your 
most obliging and valuabte present, 
and feel myself extreijpely honoured 
by this mark of y<^' friendirfti^ 
My first leisure yidll be employeditti 
%n attentive of an lu^thor, 

who had mem dnbhjjh to fiRup a 
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of yout^, and whom you haveiaword ha^ been yours, tJus suminer ; 
inade accessible to me with an ease hut the agitation of forensic busi- 
a)Ad advantage, Whieh one so many ne>^* and the sort of society in whicii 


years disused to Greek literature as 
I have been, could not otherwise 
have. Isseus is an author of whom 
I know nothing but by fame : 1 am 
sure that any idea 1 had from thence 
conceived of him will not be at all 
lessehiisd by seeing him in your traiis- 
1 db not know how it has 
h^|>ened, that orators have hitherto 
faited worse in the hands of the trans- 
la^rs than even the poets ; I never 
cbUM bear to read a translation of 
Citero. Demosthenes suffers I think 
somewhat less ; but he suffers great* 
ly ; so much, that J must say, that 
np English reader could well con- 
ceive from whence he had acquired 
the reputation of the fir^t of orators. 
1 am satished that there is now an 
eminent exception to this rule, and 
I sincerely congratulate the public 
on that acquisition. 1 am, with the 
^eatest truth and regard, my dear 
sir, your, &<c* 

LETTER XXXIV. 

JIfr. Janes to Lord AHhorpe, 

Temple, Oct. 13, 1778. 

My dear lord, captain, and friend 
(of all which titles no man entertains 
a juster idea than yourself), how 
shall I express the delight which 
your letter from Warley camp has 
given me ! 1 cannot sufficiently re- 

gret, that I was so long deprived of 


I have been forced to live, afforded 
me few moments of leisure, except 
those in which nature calls for per- 
fect repose, and the spirits, exhausted 
with fatigue, require immediate repa- 
ration. 1 rejoice to see that you arc; 
a votary, as Archilocus says of him- 
self, both of the Muses and of Mars ; 
nor do 1 believe, that a letter full of 
more manly sentiments, or written 
with more unaffected elegance, than 
yours, has often been sent from a 
camp. You know I have set my 
mind on your being a fine speaker iii 
next parliament, in the cause of true 
conKitutional liberty, and your let- 
ters convince me that 1 shall not he 
disappointed. To this great object, 
both for your own glory and your 
country’s good, your present military 
station will contribute not a little : 
for a soldier’s life naturally inspires 
a certain spirit and confidence, with- 
out which the finest elocution will 
not have a full effect. Not to men- 
tion Pericles, Xenophon, Ca;sar, and 
a hundred other eloquent soldiers 
among the ancients, I am persuaded 
[that Pitt (whom by the way I am far 
from comparing to Pericles) acquir- 
ed his forcible manner in the field 
where he carried the colours. This 
f menlion in addition to the advan- 
tages of your prcvsent situation, which 
you very justly point out : nor can 1 
think your summer in any respect 
uselessly s[>ent, since our constitu- 
tion has a good defence in a well- 


that pleasure ; for, intending to be 
in London soon after the circuit, I 
had neglected to leave any directions 
here about my letters ; so that yours 
has lain almost a month upon my 
table, where I found it yesterday on 
my n from the count jy* I ought 
^yn^^havi^ Vritten ilrst to you, 
, was a rambler, you sta?- 

|P%y; and because ^the pen has 
psen S»y pectiiiar instrument, as the 


regulated militia, oflicered by men 
who love their country ; and a mili- 
tia so regulated may in due time be 
the means of thinning the; formidable 
standing army, if not of extinguish- 
ing it. Captain * * ^ is one of the 
worthiest as well as tallest men in 


the kingdom ; but he, and his So- 
crates, Dr. Johnson, have such pre- 


judices in politics, that one must 
upon one’s guard in their companyi^,j 
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one wwhea to pre^rve their good 
opinion. By the the dem of 
Gloucester has printed a work, Which 
he thinks a full confutation of 
“ Locke’s Theory of Government 
and his second volume will contain 
a new theory of his own ; of this 
when we meet. The disappointment 
to which you allude, and concerning 
which you say so many friendly things 
to me, is not yet certain. My com- 
petitor is not yet named ; many doubt 
whether he will be : I think he will 
not, unless the chancellor should 
press it strongly. It is still the opi- 
nion and wish of the bar, that I 
siiould be the man. I believe the mi- 
nister hardly knows his own mind. 
I cannot legally be appointed till Ja- 
nuary, or next month at soonest, be- 
cause 1 am not a barrister of five 
years’ standing till that time: now 
many believe that they keep the 
njare open for me till I am qualified. 
J certainly wish to have it, because I 
wish to have twenty thousand pounds 
in my pocket before I am eight-and- 
tliirty years old ; and then I might 
contribute in some little degree to- 
wards the service of my country in 
parliament, as well as at the bar, 
without selling my liberty to a pa- 
tron, as too many of my profession 
are not ashamed of doing : and I 
might be a speaker in the house of 
commons in the full vigour and ma- 
turity of my age ; whereas, in the 
slow career of Westminster Hall, I 
should not perhaps, even with the 
best success, acquire the same inde- 
pendent station till the age at which 
Cicero was killed. But be assured, 
my dear lord, that if the minister be 
offended at the style in which 1 have 
spoken, do speak, and will speak, of 
public affairs, and on that account 
should refuse to give me the judge- 
ship, 1 shall not be at all mortified, 
having already a very decent compe- 
tence, without a debt or a care of any 
kind. I will not break in upon you 
Warley unexpectedly; but when- 


ever you dad it most conveni^t, iet 
me kii<>w, and I will be 'in 

less than two hours. 

LETTER XXXV. 

Mr. Jones to Lord Althorpe, 

Fe^. 4, 1700. 

The public piety hatfing given me 
this afternoon what I rarely cap pb- 
tain, a short intermission of busiiSipS, 
can 1 employ my leisure more agfiae- 
ably than in writing to ray friend ? 
I shall send my letter at random, not 
knowing whether you are at Althoppe 
or at Buckingham, but persuading 
myself that it will find you without 
much delay. May I congratulate 
you and our country on your en- 
trance upon the great career of pub- 
lic life ? If there ever was a time 
when men of spirit, sense, and vir- 
tue, ought to stand forth, it is the 
present. I am informed, that you 
have attended some county meetings, 
and are on some committees. Did 
you find it necessary or convenient 
to speak on the state of the nation 1 
It is a noble subject, and, with your 
knowledge as well as judgmeiht> you 
will easily acquire habits of elo- 
quence ; but habits they are, no less 
than flaying on a musical instru- 
ment, or handling a pencil : and as 
the best musicians and finest paint- 
ers began with playing sometimes 
out of tune, and draw'ing out of pro- 
portion, so the greatest orators must 
begin with leaving some periods un- 
finished, and perhaps with sitting 
down in the middle of a sentence. 
It is only by continued use, that a 
speaker learns to express his ideas 
with precision and soundness, and to 
provide at the beginning of a period 
for the conclusion of it ; but to this 
facility of Speaking Of writ- 

ing rapidly contribute!. iP a wonderful 
degree. I would particularly iippir^Bs 
this truth upon yubv mind, ftty dear 
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I>ecau6e I am folly convinced, [l^relfare, its security, its ^rmanenee, 
thatan Etiglishman’s real importance 1 have been led insensibly to write 
in his country will always be in a more seriously than 1 had intended ; 
compound ratio of his virtue, his my letters shall not always be so dull ; 
knowledge, and his eloquence ; with- but with so many public cauKses of 
out all of which qualities little real grief or of resentment, who can at 
utility can result from either of them all times be gay 1 
apart ; and 1 am no less persuaded, 
that a virtuous and knowing man, 

whe no natural impediment, may LETTER XXXVI. 

by hibit acquire perfect eloquence, 

ai9f|/ertainly as a healthy man, who ilfr. Jones to the Rev. E. Cartwright, 
hi^ ihe use of his muscles, may learn 

tCv4Wim or to skate. When shall Lamb's Buildings, Temple, May IG, 1^80. 

we pieet, and where, that we may Dear sir, 

tt^k over these and other matters ? Since my friends have declared 
There are some topics, which will me a candidate for the very honour- 
be more properly discussed in con- able scat which sir Roger Newdi- 
versation than upon paper, I mean gat^ intends to vacate, 1 have re- 
on account of their copiousness : ceived many flattering testimonies 
for, believe me, I should not be con- of regard from several respectable 
cerned if all that 1 write were copied persons ; but your letter, dated May 
at the post-office, and read before *8th, which 1 did not receive idl tliis 
the king in council. morning, is, without a compliment. 

At the same time 1 solemnly declare, tlie fairest and most pleasing fruit of 
that I will^not enlist under the ban- the competition in which 1 am en- 
nerflof a party : a declaration which gaged. The rule of the University, 
is, I believe, useless, because no par- which is a very noble one, forbidding 
ty would receive a man, determined me to solicit votes for myself, 1 hav(‘ 
as I am to think for himself. To not been at liberty even to apply to 


you alone, my friend, and to your 
interests, I am firmly attached, fx»tli 
from early habit and from mature 
reason ; from ancient affection un- 
changed for a single inomeiHi and 
from a full conviction, that such af- 
fection was well placed. The views 
and wishes of all other men I will 
analyze and weigh with that suspi- 
cion and slowness of belief, which 
my experience, such as it is, has 
taught me ; and to be more particu- 
lar, although I will be jealous of the 
regal part of our constitution, and 
always lend an arm towards restrain- 
ing 1 ♦ firoud waves within due li- 
nrits, yet my most vigilant and stre- 
nuous efbrjts sbfll be diroi^d against 
any that may rise : being 

that on the populak part 
JfcM^gOvernimnt depends its real; 
toe obligation of its laws, its 


jmany persons whom it is both a 
pleasure and honour, to know. Your 
I unsolicited approbation is a great 
jreward of my past toil in my literary 
[career, and no small incentive to fu- 
jture exertions. As to my integrity, 
of which you are pleastul to express 
a good opinion, it has not yet been 
tried by any very strong temptations ; 

I hope it will resist them, if any he 
thrown in my* way. This only 1 
may say (and I think without a 
boast), that rny ambition W'as always 
very much bounded, and that my 
views are already attained by profes- 
sional success adequate to my high- 
est expectations. Perhaps 1 sliall 
not be thought very unambitious if 
I add, that my great objectof imita- 
tion is Mr. Selden ; and that if I 
could obtain the same honour which 
conferred on him, I should, iUW; 
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him, devote the rest of my life to the 
service of my constituents and my 
country, to the practice of an useful 
profession, and to the unremitted 
study of our English laws, history, 
and literature. To be approved by 
you, and such men as you (if many 
such could be found), would be a 
sufficient reward to, 

P. S. Permit me to add an ode 
printed (but not publislied) before 
the present competition, and at a time 
when 1 sljould have been certainly 
made a judge in India, by the kind- 
ness of lord North, if any appoint- 
ment had taken place. It proves 
sufficiently, that no views or connex- 
ions can prevent me from declaring 
my honest sentiments, when 1 think 
they may bo useful to my country. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

Mr, Jones to Dr, Wheeler, 

Soplembcr 2, 1780. 

My dear sir, 

The parliament being suddenly 
dissolved, I must beg you, as one of 
my best and truest friends, to make 
it known in the University, that I 
decline giving tlie learned body any 
further trouble, and am heartily sorry 
for that which has already been given 
them. It is needless to add, what 
you well know^ that I should never 
have been the first to have troubled 
tliein at all. 1 always thought a de- 
legation to parliam(!nt from so respec- 
table a society a laudable object of 
true ambition ; but 1 considered it 
as a distant object, as a reward of 
long laboiff and meritorious service 
in our country ; and 1 conceived, 
that had I filled a judge’s seat in In- 
dia, with the approbation of my coun- 
trymeiiii might, on iny return, be 
fiTOl on as a proper representative 
of the University. Had not that 
which you know, I should 


no more have thought of dt^dipg 
now, than of asking for a pe^ritge. 
As to principles in politics, if my 
success at Oxford, at any future time, 
depend upon a change of them, my 
cause is hopeless : 1 cannot alter or 
conceal them, without abandoning 
either my reason or my integrity ; 
the first of which is my only guide, 
and the second my chief comfort, in 
this passage through life. tWere I 
inclined to boast of any thingi 1 
should certainly boast of mkltitfg 
those principles my rule of conduct 
which 1 learned from the best of men 
in ancient and modern times ; and 
which, my reason tells me, are con- 
ducive to the happiness of mankind. 
As to me//, I am certainly not hos- 
tile to the ministers, from whom 1 
have received obligations ; but I can- 
not in conscience approve their meo- 
sures. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 

Mr. Jones to the Bishop of St, 
Asaph. 

November S3, 1780. 

My lord, 

Had I not be( n prevented by par- 
ticular imsincss from writing to your 
lordship on Tuesday evening and 
ycstf'rday, I would have informed 
you before, tliat we had done our- 
selves the honour (and a very great 
one we shall ever esteem it) of elect- 
ing your lordship a member of our 
club.* The election was of course 
unanimous, and it was carried with 
the sincere approbation and eagerness 
of all present. I am sorry to add, 

* fiCDcralty t) by the name of the Turk'^t 
Ifmd Chib, held in (h'lrard Street, Soho. The 
establishment; of this club was proposed l*y 
sir Jostma Reynolds to Burke and .lohnson, an<i 
the oriffinal niemhcis of it were the triendit' of 
these three. The number of membiprs was 
dually inrreased to tbrty, coniprehendiuff men 
of the most distiiigulshed characters, tUid emi- 
neni for their leariiiiig, talents^ and abilities. 
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thilt lord Caroden and the bishop of (Riches and reputation, af^er show- 
Chester^ were rejected. When bi- ing a little coyness at first, are now 
shops and chancellors honour us with making their advances at a very 
ofiering to dine w^ith us at a tavern, great rate, and will soon be as lavish 
it seems very extraordinary that we of their charms as you could wish ; 
should ever reject such an offer ; but yet I know you think too liberally to 
there is no reasoning on the caprice let either your friends or your liberty 
of men. Of our club I will only suffer by their engrossing you too 
say, that there is no branch of hu- much. 

man knowledge, on which some of I thank you for the nuptial ode, 
our members are not capable of giv- which, notwithstanding its incorrect- 
ing infdrmaition ; and I trust, that as ness, which you need not complain 
the honour will be ours, so your lord- of, is the most genuine imitation of 
ship will receive some pleasure from Pindar I have ever seen. 1 don't 
the company, once a fortnight, of know wiiether I can assent to your 
some of our first writers and critics, criticism on the word replete, that it 
as well as our most virtuous senators is never used in a good sense. Were 
and accomplished men. I think my- it left to me, I would use it in no 
self highly honoured in having l)een senSe. It has but little meaning. It 
a member of this society near ten was never naturalized in conversa- 
years, and chiefly in having contri- tion or in prose, and I think makes 
buted to add such names to the num- no figure in verse, 
her of our friends as those of your I have another present of value 
lordship and lord Althorpe. I spoke to thank you for — your “ Essay on 
yesterday in Westminster Hall for the Law of Bailments.” To own 
two hours, and a half on a knotty the truth, your name to the adver- 
point of law, and this morning for tisement made me impatient, and 1 
above an hour on a very interesting had sent for it and read it before, 
public question ; tomorrow I must It appears to me to be clear, just, 
argue a great cause, and am there- and accurate ; I mean as clear as 
fore obliged to conclude with assur- the subject will permit. My want 
ing your lordship, that I am, with the of law language, and perhaps of a 
highest, &c. legal understanding, made me feel 

great difficulty in following you 
through your very ingenious distinc- 
LETTER XXXIX. tions and consequences, of which I 

thought I could perceive the solidity. 
I foretel, that this will be your last 
The Bishop of St, Asaphi to work. For the future your business 
Mr, Jones. and the public will allow you to write 

no more. 

Nov. 3, 1781: Though I fear it will not be con- 
Dear sir, sistent with your employment in 

A LLTTER from you is always wel- Westminster Hall, I cannot help 
come, come sooner or later ; yet I ^®***”g ^'^at for as many days as 

cajinot help rejoicing at that cease- sparc between this time and 

less hurry of business, which occa- parliament, you will 
sioned your delay in writing, and a warm bed and a hearty wel- 
lose a very valuable visit. Chilbolton. Mrs^^hipley 

^ and her daughters desire their cv/^ii- 

pliments, and join in the invitation. 
1 am, Sie, 


* Th, ?ortous. 
i Dr 
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LETTER XL. 

Mr, Jones to Lord Althorpe: 

Jan. 6, 1782. 

O La hella cosa il far nientc !* 
Xhis was my exclamatioij, my dear 
lord, on the 12th of last month, when 
I found myself, as 1 thought, at liber- 
ty to be a ratnbler, or an idler, or 
any thing 1 pleased ; but my ?naJ, di 
gola\ took ample revenge for my 
abuse and contempt of it, when I 
wrote to you, by confining me twelve 
days with a fever and quinsy : and 
I am now so cramped by the ap- 
proaching session at Oxford, that 1 
cannot make any long excursion. I 
enclose my tragical song of'' A shep- 
herdess going,” with Mazzanti’s mu- 
sic, of which my opinion at present 
is, that the modulation is very artifi- 
cial, and the harmony good, but that 
Pergohisi (whom the modern Italians 
are such puppies avS to undervalue) 
would have made it more pathetic 
and hr art-r ending, if I may compose 
such w^ord. 1 long to hear it sung by 
Mrs. Poyntz. Pray present the cn- 
clotjcd, in my name, to lady Althorpe. 
I hope that 1 shall in a short time be 
able to think of you, when I read 
these charming lines of Catullus :f 

Anti soon, to be completely blest, 

Soon may a yonn^ Torqualus rise ; 

Who, haiif^iii«; fin his mother's breast, 

To his know n sire sliall tarn his eyes, 

Oulsireteh his infani arms asvhile, 

Half ope his httle lips, and smile/’ 

PraiU^d Translation. 

What a beautiful picture ! Can 
Dominichino equal it ? How weak 
are all arts in comparison of poetry 
and rhetoric ! Instead however of 
Torquatiis^ I would read Spcncenis* 
Do you notp think, that I have disco- 

* Wliat a delightful thing it is to do nothing. 

■ t throat. 

i The original is quoted by Mr. Jones — 
'l^quatUs volo parvulus, 
lualris gremio suae 
Porrigens teneras maims, 

Dulce rideat ad patrem, 

Semi'hiante labello. 


vered the true use of the ;arts, 
namely, in relaxing the miUa afler 
(oil ? Man was born for labour ; his 
configuration, his passions, his rest- 
lessness, all prove it; but labour 
would wear him out, and the purpose 
of it be defeated, if he had not inter- 
vals of pleasure; and unless that 
pleasure be innocent y both he and 
society must suffer. Now what plea- 
sures are more harmless, if they be 
nothing else, than those afforded by 
polite arts and polite literature 1-^ 
Love was given us by the Author of 
our 1)01 ng as the reward of virtue, 
and the solace of care ; but the base 
and sordid forms of artificial (which 
I oppose to natural) society, in which 
we live, have encircled that heavenly 
rose with so many thorns, that the 
wealthy alone can gather it with pru- 
dence. On the other hand, mere 
pleasure, to which the idle are not 
justly entitled, soon satiates, and 
leaves a vacuity in the mind more 
unpleasant than actual pain. A just 
mixture, or interchange oflabour and 
pleasure, appears alone conducive to 
such happiness as this life affords. 
Farewell. I have no room to add 
my useless name, and still more use- 
less professions of friendship. 

LETTER XLI. 

Mr. Jones to Mr. Thomas Yeates. 

Lamb’s Buildings, April 25, 1782. 

Sir, 

It was not till within these very 
few days that I received, on my re- 
turn from the circuit, your obliging 
letter, dated the I6th of March, 
which, had I been so fortunate as to 
have received earlier, I should have 
made a point of answering immedi- 
ately. The society for coUstitutional 
information, by electing me one of 
their members, will confer upon me 
an honour, which I am wholly uncon- 
scious of deserving, but which is so 
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tome, that I accept of their 
oibr #itli pleasure and gratitude. 1 
should indeed long ago have testified 
my regard for ao usehi) an institution 
by an offer of my humble service in 
promoting it, if I liad not really de- 
spaired, in my present situation, of 
b^ing able to attend your meetings 
as often as I should ardently wish. 

iifjy future life shall certainly be 
devoid to the support of that excel- 
lent constitution, which it is the ol>- 
ject of your society to unfold and 
elucidate ; and from this resolution, 
long and deliberately made, no pro- 
spects, no connexion, no station here 
or abroad, no tear of danger or hope 
of advantage to myself, shall ever 
deter or allure me. 

A form of government so appa- 
rently conducive to the true happi- 
ness of the community, must be ad- 
mired as soon as it is understood ; 
and, if reason and virtue have any 
influence in human breasts, ought to| 
be preserved by any exertions, and j 
at any hazard. Care must now be 
taken, lest, by reducing the regal 
power to its just level, we raise the 
aristocratical to a dangerous height ; 
since it is from the people that we can 
deduce the obligation of our laws, 
and the authority of magistrates. 

On the people depend the welfare, 
the security, and the permanence of 
every legal government ; in the peo- 
ple must reside all substantial power; 
and to the people must all those, in 
whose ability and knowledge we 
sometimes wisely, often imprudently, i 
confide, be always accountable for 
the due exercise of that power with 
which they are for a time enti usted. 

If the properties of all good go- 
vernment be considered as duly dis- 
tributed in the different parts of our 
limited republic, goodness ought to 
be the distinguished attribute of the 
crown, wisrlcm of the aristocracy, 
and fortitude of the peo- 


May justice and humanity prevail 

in them all ! 

1 am, dec. 


LETTER XLIl. 

Mr, Jones to the Bishop of SL Asaj^i. 

Wimbledon Park, Sept. 13, 1782. 

My lord, 

If your lordship received my letter 
from Calais, you will not be much 
surprised to see the date of this, and 
the place where I now am writing, 
while lady Spencer is making morn- 
jing visits. Mr. and Mrs. Poyntz 
have this instant left us. Lord AI- 
tho?pe being in Northamptonshire, I 
must give myself some consolation 
for my disappointment in niis.sirig 
him, by scribbling a few lines to him 
as soon as I have finished these with 
which 1 now trouble your lordship. 
My excursion to the United Provin- 
ces (which has been the substitute , 
for my intended expedition to the 
United States) was extremely pleas- 
ing and improving to me. I return- 
ed last Monday, and, finding all my 
friends dispersed in various parts of 
England, am going for a few days 
into Buckinghamshire, whence I shall 
go to Oxford, and must continue 
there till the sessions. Should your 
lordship be in Ilampsliire any time 
in October, and should it be in all 
respects convenient to you, I will 
accept this year, with great pleasure, 
the obliging invitation to Ohilbolton, 
which I was unfortunately prevented 
from accepting last year. I lament 
the unhappy dissensions among our 
great men, and clearly see the vani- 
ty of my anxious wish^ that they 
would have played in tune some time 
longer in the political concert. 

The delays about the India judge- '' 
ship have, it is true, injured 

me ; but, with my patiencffiuid^Bsei- 
duity, I could easily recover my ^osi 

ii * 
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ground. I must, however, take the 
liberty here to allude to a most oblig- 
ing letter of your lordship from Chil- 
bolton, which I received so long ago 
as last Noveml)er, but was prevented 
I'rom answering till you came to town. 
It^was inexpressibly flattering to me ; 
but my intimate knowledge of the 
nature of my profession obliges me 
to assure you, that it requires the 
whole man^ and admits of no concur- 
rent pursuits ; that, consequently, I 
must either give it up, or it will en- 
gross me so much, that I shall not for 
some years be able to evjoy the socie* 
ty of my friends, or the sweets of li- 
berty, Whether it be a wise part to 
live uncomfortably, in order to die 
wealthy, is another question ; but this 
I know by experience, and have 
heard old practitioners make the 
same observation, that a lawyer, who 
is in carne.st, must be chained to his 
chambers and the bar for ten or 
twelve years together. In regard to 
your lordship’s indulgent and ilatter- 
ing prediction, that rny “ Essay on 
Bailments” would be my last work, 
and that, for the future, business and 
the public would allow me to write 
no more ; I doubt whether it will be 
accomplished, whatever may be my 
practice or situation ; for I have al- 
ready prepared many tracts on juris- 
prudence ; and when I see the vo- 
lumes written by lord Coke, whose 
annual gains were twelve or fourteen 
thousand pounds, by lord Bacon, sir 
Matthew Hale, and a number of 
judges and chancellors, I cannot 
think that I should tie hurt in iny 
professional career, by publishing now 
and then a law tract upon some in- 
teresting branch of the science ; and 
the science#itself is indeed so com- 
plex, that, without loriting, which is 
^he chain of memory, it is impossible 
to remember a thousandth part of 
what we jf:^ad or hear. Since it is 
mipwish therefore to become in time 
great a lawyer as Sulpicius, I shall 
HIKol. IV. Nos. 57 & 58. 


probably leave as many vplumef Of 
my works as he is said to have writr 
ten. As to politics, I begin to think, 
that the natural propensity of men to 
dissent from one another will pre- 
vent them, in a corrupt age, from 
uniting in any laudable design ; and 
at present I have nothing to do but 
to vest on my oars, which the Greek 
philosophers, 1 believe, called M^stv, 
a word which Cicero applies in one 
of bis letters to the same subject. 

My best respects to the ladies, for 
whom 1 would certainly have brought 
some Virginia nightingales, if my 
western expedition had taken place, 
since 1 was informed by the captain, 
with whom 1 should have sailed, that 
they might have been kept in the 
cabin without any danger. 


LETTER XLIIL 
Mr. Jones to Lady Spencer, 

Chilbolton, Oct. 21, 1782. 

Madam, 

Though 1 wrote so lately to your 
ladyship, and cannot hope by any 
thing 1 can now say to make amends 
for the duiness of my last letter; 
yet, as some of the ladies here are this 
moment writing to St. James’s Place, 
I cannot prevail on myself to decline 
joining so agreeable a party, espe- 
cially as the very favourable accounts 
wliich were last night received of 
lord Spencer’s health haVe given me 
spirits, and made me eager to offer 
my sincere congratulations. Yes ; I 
rejoice with the truest sincerity, that 
his lordship’s health is so likely to 
be re-established ; for I cannot name 
a man of rank in the nation, in whose 
health the public and all mankind, 
as well as his family and friends, 
are more truly interested. I have 
passed my time at Chilbolton so 
agreeably, that ten dstys have appear* 

L 
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cd like one : and it gives me concern, 
that the near approach of the term 
will oblige me to leave so charming 
and improving a society at the end 
of this week ; after which I shall 
hope to find my friends at Midgham 
in perfect health ; and then farewell, 
a long farewell, to all iny rational and 
iziteresting pleasures, which must be 
succeeded by the drudgery of draw- 
ing bills in equity, the toil of answer- 
ing cases, the squabbles of the bar, 
and the more vexatious dissensions 
and conflicts of the political world, 
which I vainly deprecated, and nou 
as vainly deplore. How happy would 
it be if statesmen had more music in 
their souls, and could bring lliem- 
selves to consider, that what harmo- 
ny is in a concert, such is union in a 
state ; but in the great orchestra of 
politics I find so many musicians out 
of humour, and instruments out of 
tune, that I am more tormented by 
such dissonance than the man in 
Hogarth’s print, and am more desir- 
ous than ever of being transported to 
the distance of five thousand leagues 
from all this fatal discord. Without 
a metaphor, I lament with anguish the 
bitterness and animosity, with which 
some of my friends have been assail- 
ing others ; as if empty altercation 
could be the means of procuring any 
good to this afflicted country. 1 find 
myself, in more instances than one, 
like poor Petrarch, wishing to pass 
my days 

JPm' mas^nimi pochi , a chi'l bm piac€, 

Di lor chi m’ assrcui-a 7 

Jo VO gruJmido pace, pace, pace.* 

— but I shall not be heard, and must 
console myself with the pleasing hope, 
that your ladyship, and the few friends 
of virtue and humanity, will agree in 
this sentiment with, 

* Anijcmg the ttiapianiinous few, whom virtue 
pleases' Will secure to me this blessing t 
I go m'ing ptacft peectj 


LETTER XLIV. 


Sir William Jones to Lord Ashhur- 
ton. 

April 27, 1783- 
Yocr kind letter found me «n 
board the (Vocodilc : 1 should have 
been very unhappy had it missed me, 
since I have long habituated myself 
to set the highest value on every word 
you speak, and every line you write. 
Of the two enclosed letters to our 
'friends, Impey and Chambers, I will 
jiakc the greatest care, and will 
jpunctually follow^ your dir(‘ctions as 
to the first of them. My departure 
I was sudden indeed ; but the Adini- 
jralty were so anxious for the sailing 
! of this frigate, and their orders were 
jso perenijitory, that it w’as impossi- 
ible to W'liit for any thing but a breeze. 
jOiir voyage has hitherto been tolera- 
,bly pleasant, and, since vve left the 
Channel, very quick. We begin to 
I see albicores about the ship, and to 
perceive an agreeable change of cli- 
iinate. Our days, though short, give 
me ample time for study, recreation, 
and exercise ; but my joy and delight 
proceed from the surprising health 
-and spirits of Anna Maria, who joins 
me in affectionate renienihrarice to 
lady Ashburton. As to you, my dear 
lord, w'e consider you as the spring 
;arid fountain of our happiness, as the 
author and parent fa Roman would 
have added, w’hat the coldness of our 
northern language will hardly admit, 
the ^or/) of our fortunes. It is pos- 
sible indeed, tflat by incessant labour 
and irksome attendance at the bar, 
I might in due time have attained 
all that my very limited ambition 
could aspire to ; but in no other sta- 
tion than that which I owe to your 
friendship, could T have gratified at 
once rny boundless curiosity con- 
cerning the people of the East, con- 
tinued the exercise of my profeswo.i, 
in which I sincerely delight, and en- 
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joyed at the same time the comforts where I natter myself you will give 
of domestic life. The grand jury me as much of your company aspos- 
of Denbighshire have found, I un- sibJe. 

derstand, the bill against the dean of Many thanks for your kind hints 
St. Asaph, for publishing my dia- in regard to my health. As to me, 
]f)gue ; but as an indictment for a 1 do not expect, as long as I stay in 
tlveoretical essay on government was, India, to be free from a bad diges- 
I believe, never before known, 1 tion, the morbus literatorum, for 
have no apprehension for the conse- which there is hardly any remedy, 
quences. As to the doctrines in the but abstinence from too much food, 
tract, though I shall certainly not literary and culinary. I rise before 
preach them to the Indians, who the sun, and bathe after a gentle ride ; 
must and will be governed by abso- my diet is light and sparing, and I 
lute power, yet 1 shall go through go early to rest ; yet the activity of 
life with a persuasion, that they are my mind is too strong for my con- 
just and rational ; that substantial stitution, though naturally not infirm, 
freedom is both the daughter and pa- and I must be satisfied with a valetu- 


rent of virtue ; and that virtue is the 
only source of public and private fe- 
licity. Farewell. 

LETTER XLV. 

Sir William Jones to Dr, Patrick 
Russel, 

Calcutta, March 10, 1784. 

You would readily excuse my de- 
lay in answering your obliging letter, 
if you could form an idea of the inces- 
sant hurry and confusion, in which I 
have been kept ever since my arrival 
in Bengal, by necessary business or 
necessary formalities, and by the diffi- 
culty of settling myself to my mind, in 
a country so different from that which 
I have left. I am indeed, at best, but 
a bad correspondent; for 1 never 
write by candle-light ; and find so 
much Arabic or Persian to read, that 
all my leisure in a mcfrning is hardly 
sufficient for a thousandth part of 
the reading that would be highly 
agreeable and useful to me ; and as 
I purpose tp spend the long vacation 
up the country, 1 wish to be a match 
in conversation with the learned na- 
tives, whom I may happen to meet. 

I rejoice that you are so near, but 
lam<^nt that you are not nearer ; and 
am not without hope, that you may 
^ day be tempted to visit Bengal, 


dinarian state of health. If you 
should meet with any curiosities on 
the coast, either in your botanical 
rambles or in reading, and will com- 
municate them to our society, lately 
instituted for inquiring into the histo- 
ry, civil and natural, the antiquities, 
arts, sciences, and literature of Asia, 
we shall give you our hearty thanks. 
There is an Abyssinian here, who 
knew Mr. Bruce, at Gwender. I 
have examined him, and he confirms 
Bruce's account. Every day sup- 
plies me with something new in Ori- 
ental learning ; and if 1 were to stay 
here half a century, 1 should be con- 
tinually amused. 

LETTER XLVI. 

Sir William Jones to — — , 

April 13, 1784. 

I AM discouraged from writing to 
you as copiously as I wish, by the 
fear that my letter may never reach 
you. I enclose however a hymn to 
the Indian Cupid, which is here said 
to be the only correct specimen of 
Hindu mythology that has appear- 
ed ; it is certainly new, and quite 
original, except the form of the stan- 
za, which is Milton^s, I add the 
character of lord Ashburton, which 
1.2 
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my zeal for his fame prompted me to 
publish. 

«*#***## 

Had I dreamt that the dialogue would 
have made such a stir, 1 should cer- 
tainly have taken more pains with it. 
I will never cease to avow and justify 
the doctrine comprised in it. 1 
meant it merely as an imitation of 
one of Plato’s, where a boy, wholly j 
ignorant of geometry, is made by a | 
few simple questions to demonstrate j 
a proposition; and I intended to in-j 
culcate, that the principles of go-j 
vernment were so obvious and intclli-i 
gible, that a clown might be brought ; 
to understand them. As to raising j 
sedition, I as much thought of rais- 
ing a church. 

My dialogue contains my system, 
which I have ever avowed, and ever 
will avow; but I perfecliy agree 
(and no man of sound intellect can 
disagree) that such a system is wholly 
inapplicable to this country, where 
millions of men are so wedded to 
inveterate prejudices and habits, that, 
if liberty could be forced upon tliem 
by Britain, it would make them as 
miserable as the cruelcst despotism. 

Pray remember me affectionately 
to ail my friends at the bar, whom I 
have not time to enumerate ; and as- 
sure my academical and professional 
friends, that I will write to them all 
when I have leisure. Farewell, 6lc. 


LETTER XLVII. j 

Sir Wm. Jones to Charles Chapman^ 
Esq. 

Gardens, near Allipore, April 26, 1784. 

Allow me, dear sir, to give you 
the warmest thanks, in my own name, 
and in that of our infant society, for 
the pleasure which we have received 
from your interesting account of 
Cochin China, with considerable ex- 
tractB from which we have been fa- 
voured by our iiatrons. Our raeet- 


[BOOK T. 

ings are well attended, and the soci- 
ety may really be said, considering 
the recent time of its establishment, 
to flourish. 

We have been rather indisposed, 
the weather being such as we had no 
idea of in England, excessive hent 
at noon, and an incessant high wdnd 
from morning to night ; at this mo- 
merit it blows a hurricane, and my 
study reminds me ot‘ my cabin at 
sea. Our way of life however is 
quite pastoral in this retired spot ; as 
my prime favourites, among all our 
pets, are two large English slie<'p, 
vviiich came with us from Spithead, 
and, having narnmly escaped the 
knif[% are to live as long and as hap- 
pily with us as they can ; they follow 
us for bread, and are perfectly do- 
mestic. We are literally lulled to 
sleep by Persian nightingales ; and 
Ic ’ase to wonder, that the Bulbul, 
jwith a thoii.^oud makes such a 

jhgure in Oriental poetry. Since J 
jam revsolved to sit regularly in court 
jas long as I am well, not knowing 
'how soon I may be forced to remit 
imy attention to business, I shall not 
I he at liberty to enter my biidgerow 
itill near the end of July, and must 
be again in Calcutta on the 22d of 
I October, so that iny lime will be very 
I limited ; and 1 shall wish if possible 
i to see Benares. 


LETTER XLVIII. 

Sir William Jones to J» Shore^ Esq* 

June 24. 

* * * I am well, rising 

constantly bctw'een threo and four, 
and usually walking two or three 
miles before sun-rise ; my wife is 
tolerably well ; and we only lament 
that the damp weather will soon 
oblige us to leave our herds aird 
flocks, and all our rural delights, on 
the banks of the Baghiratti. The bii* 
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siness of the court will continue at 
least two months longer, after which 
I purpose to take a house atBandell, 
or Ilugli, and pass rny autumnal va- 
cation, as usual, with the Hindu 
bards. I have read your pundit’s 
furious book twice in Sanscrit, and 
will have it elegantly copied : the 
also, I have read through 
twice with great attention ; and both 
copies are ready to be returned, as 
you shall direct. Mr. li. Johnston 
tliinks lie has a young friend who 
will translate the Dahistan ; and the 
greatest part of it would be very in- 
teresting to a curious reader, but 
some of It cannot be translated. It 
contains more recondite learning, 
more entertaining history, more beau- 
tiful specimens of poetry, more inge- 
nuity and wit, more indecency and 
blasphemy, than I ever saw collect- 
ed in a single volume : the two last 
are not the author’s, but arc intro- 
duced in the chapters on tlie here- 
tics and infidels of India. On the 
whole, it is the most amusing and in- 
structive book 1 over read in Persian. 

1 hear nathing from Europe but 
wliat alJ tlie jiapers contain ; and 
that IS enough to make me rejoice 
exceedingly that I am in Asia. 
Those with whom I have spent some 
of iny happiest hours, and hope to 
spend many more on my return to 
England, are tearing one another to 
pieces, with the enmity, that is pro- 
verbial here, of the snake and the 
ichneumon. I have nothing left, 
therefore, but to wish what is right 
and just may prevail, to discharge 
my public duties with unrcmitted at- 
tention, and to recreate myself at 
leisure with the literature of this in- 
teresting epuntry. 

LETTER XLIX. 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore j Esq. 
^ Chnshna-aag^ur, Aug. 16, 1766. 

I THANK you heartily, my dear air, 
far the tender strains of the unfortu- 


nate Charlotte,* which have given 
us pleasure and pain; the sonnets 
which relate to herself are incom- 
parably the best. Petrarca is little 
known ; his sonnets, especially the 
first book, are the least valuable of his 
works, and contain less natural senti- 
ments than those olihe swan of Avon; 
but his odes, which are political, are 
equal tothe lyric poems of the Greeks ; 
and his triumphs are in a triumphant 
strain of sublimity and magnificence. 
Anna Maria gives you many thanks 
for the pleasure you have procured 
her. We are m love with this pasto- 
ral cottage ; but though these three 
months are called a vacation, yet I 
have no vacant hours. It rarely 
happens that favourite studies are 
closely connected with the strict dis- 
charge of our duty, as mine happily 
arc ; even in this cottage I am assist- 
ing the court, by studying Arabic 
and Sanscrit, and have now render- 
ed it an impossibility for the Mo- 
hammedan or Hindu lawyers to im- 
pose upon us with erroneous opinions. 

This brings to my mind your ho- 
nest pundit Rhadacaunt, who refus- 
ed, I hear, the office of pundit to the 
court, and told Mr. Hastings, that he 
would not accept of it if the salary 
were doubled; his scruples were 
probably religious; but they would 
pul It out of my power to serve him, 
should the office again be vacant. 
His unvarnished tale I would have 
repeated to you, if we had not miss- 
ed one another on the river ; but since 
I despair of seeing you urftil my return 
to Calcutta, at the end of October, I 
wdll set it down here, as nearly as I 
can recollect, in his own wwds 

“My father (said he) died at the 
age of a hundred years, and my mo- 
ther, who was eighty years old, b^ame 
a sati, and burned herself to expiate 
sins. They left me little beside* 
good principles. Mr. Hastings pur* 
chased for me a piece of land, wmb 

* Sonaotft by Charlotte Smith. 
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at first yielded twelve hundred rupees 
a year; but lately, either through 
my inattention or through accident, 
it has produced only one thousand. 
This would be sufficient for me 
and my family ; but the duty of 
Brahmans is not only to teach the 
youths of their sect, but to relieve 
those who are poor. I made many 
presents to poor scholars and others 
in distress, and for this purpose I an- 
ticipated my income: I was then 
obliged to borrow for my family ex- 
penses, and I now owe about three 


aloud to different companies, with 
great delight to myself and to them : 
thank the author in my name. I be- 
lieve his nameless rivulet is called 
Bret or Brit (whence Bridport) by 
Michael Drayton, who describes the 
fruitful Marsh wood. * * * ♦ ^ 

Pray assure all who care for me, 
or whom 1 am likely to care for, 
that I never, directly or indirectly, 
asked for the succession to sir E. 
Impey ; and that if any indiscreet 
friend of mine has asked for it in my 
name, the request was not made by 


thousand rupees. This debt is my! my desire, and never would have 
only cause of uneasiness in this been made with my assent, 
world; I would have mentioned it 


to Mr. Shore, but I was ashamed 
Now the question is, how he can ! 


CW magnamini a chi 7 bm yiacc,’'* 

I h^ve enough ; but if 1 had not, 


be set upon his legs again, when I . think an ambitious judge a very dis- 
hope he will be more prudent. If i honourable and mischievous cliarac- 
Bahman^ should return to Persia, ijter. Besides, I never would have op- 
can afford to give him one hundred sir R. Chambers, who has been 
rupees a month, till his debt shall be friend twenty-five years, and wants 
discharged out of his rents ; but which I do not. 


present I pay more in salaries to my 
native scholars than I can well af- 
ford ; nevertheless I will cheerfully 
join you in any mode of clearing the 
honest man, that can be suggested ; 
and I should assist him merely for 
his own sake, as I have more Brah- 


I have fixed on the year 1800 for 
my return towards Europe, if 1 live so 
long, and hope to begin the new cen- 
tury auspiciously among my friends 
in England. 

P. S. Since I WTote my letter, 
T have amused myself with compos- 


manical teachers than I can find ing the annexed ode to Abundance, 
time to hear. Adieu, my dear sir, &,c.j I took up ten or twelve hours to 

compose and copy it; but 1 must 


LETTER L. 

Sir Wm, Jones to Thomas Caldicott^ 
Esq, 

Sept. 24, 1788. 

We had incessant labour for six 
hours a-day, for three whole months, 
in the hot season between the tro- 
pics ; and, what is a sad consequence 
of long sittings, we have scarcely 
any vacation. I can, therefore, only 
write to you a few lines this au- 
tumn. Before your brother sent me 
"Lewisdon Hill,” 1 had read it twice 

♦ A p&m auid a naiivs o^Yeid, employed 
^ JooM «a a reader. i 


now leave poetry, and return for ten 
months to J. N. and J. S. 

LETTER LI. 

Sir William Jones to Mr. Justice 
Hyde. 

Sept 19,1789. 

You have given lady Jones groat 
pleasure by informing uf, from so 
good authority, that a ship is arrived 
from England : she presents you wulh 
her best compliments. 

Most readily shall I acquiesce in 
any alleviation of Horrebow’s mise- 

* With the magnanimoui few, whom virtua 
plaaiei. . , . 
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ry, that you and sir Robert Cham- the rough gales of the autumnal equi- 
bors shall think just and legal. 1 nox, I am eager to offer my tribute 

have not one Jaw book with me ; nor, where it is most due, to my best 

il* L had many, should I perfectly landlord, who, instead of claiming, 
know where to look for a mitigation 
by the court of a sentence, which 
tjiey pronounced after full considora- 
lioii of all its probable effects on the 
Iverson condemned. I much doubt 
whether it can legally be done ; nor should run in arrears, 
do 1 think the petition stales any ur- You have received, I trust, the 
gent reason for it. First, he men- pods of the finest Dacca cotton, with 

tions loh.^cs alrtady sustained (not which the commercial resident at 

therefore to be prevented by his eii- that station supplied me, and which 
largement), and, in my opinitin, they I sent by different conveyances, some 
cannot easily be more tiian he de-ienclosed to yourself, some to sir 
servos. Next, his wife’s liealth may George Young, and some by private 
have been injured by his disgrace. i hands. But I have always found it 
uiid may not he restored hy our sliort-jsafer to send letters and small parcels 
<Mmig the time of’ his confinement, thy the public packet, than by care- 
which. if I remember, is almost half less and inconsiderate individuals. I 
expireil, and was as short as justice jam not partial to the which 

tempered with lenity would allow.il now find is its true name ; but Mr. 
Ills own liealth is not said to be af-!Shorc found benefit from it, and pro- 
ferted by the imprisonment in snehjeured the fresh plants from Arracan, 
a place, at such a season: for if it j which died unluckily in their way to 
w'ere proved that ho were dangerous- j Calcutta. But, seriously, it deserves 
ly ill, we might, 1 suppose, remove ; a longer trial before its tonic virtues, 
him to a healthier jilace, or even let if it have any, can be ascertained, 
him go to sea, if able surgeons swore, It is certainly not so fine a bitter as 
that in their serious opinion, nothing camomile or columbo root, 
else could save his life. ^I'liai is by I wish politics at the devil, but 
no means the case, and I confess 1 hope that, when the king recovered, 
have no compassion for him ; my science revived. It gives me great 
compassion is tor the enslaved chil- pain to know', that party^ as it is 
dren and their parents. Neverthe- called (I call it faction, because 1 
less, I know the benevolence of >our hold [larty to be grounded on princi- 
heart, and shall approve whatever files, and fiiction on self-interest, 
you and sir R. C. may do, if any pre- which excludes all principle), has 

found its way into a Mterary club, 
who meet reciprocally to impart and 
receive new ideas. I have deep- 
rooted political principles, wliich the 
law taught me ; but 1 should never 
think of introducing tliem among 
men of science ; and if, on ray re- 
turn to Europe, ten or twelve years 
hence, 1 should not find more science 
tlian politics in the club, my seat in 
it will be at the service of any politi- 
cian, w ho may wish to be one of the 
party. 


cedent can be found or recollected 
of a power in the cotirt to do what is 
now prayed. 1 am, 

LETTER LII. 

jSir William Jones to Sir Joseph 
Banks. 

8epl. 17, 1789. 

Dear sir Joseph, 

The season for paying my annual 
epistolary rents being returned with 


like the India company, sixteen shil- 
lings in the pound for the neat pro- 
fits of my farm (I speak correctly, 
though metaphorically), voluntarily 
offers me indulgences, even if I 
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An intimate friend of Mr. Blane 
l^s 'ivritten to him, at my request, for 
the newly discovered fragrant grass ; 
and should the plants be sent before 
the last ships of the season sail, they 
shall be sent to you. Whether they 
be the nard of the ancients, I must 
doubt, because we have sweet grass- 
es here of innumerable species ; and 
Reuben Burrow brought me an odo- 
riferous grass from the place where 
the Ganges enters India, and where 
it covers whole acres, and perfumes 
the whole country. From his ac- 
count of it, I suspect it to be Mr. 
Blaiie’s ; but I could make nothing 
of the dry specimens, except that they 
differed widely from the Jata7nansi, 
which I am persuaded is the Indian 
nard of Ptolemy. I can only pro- 
cure the dry Jatamansi^ but if I can 
get the stdks, roots, and dowers 
firora Butan, I will send them to you. 
Since the death of Kmnig we are in 

f reat want of a professed botanist. 

have twice read with rapture the 
" Philosophia Botanica,” and have 
Murray’s edition of the “Genera et 
Species PJantarum” always with me ; 
but, as I am no lynx, like Linrireus, 
I cannot examine minute blossoms, 
especially those of grasses. 

We are far advanced in the second 
volume of our “ Transactions.” 


LETTER LIII. 

Sir TVm. Jones to Sir J. Maepherson, 
Bart, 

Chrishna-nagur, Oct. 15. 1790. 

I GIVE you hearty thanks for your 
postscript, which (as you enjoin se- 
crecy) 1 will only allude to ambi- 
guously, lest this letter should fail 
into other hands than yours. Be as- 
sured, that what 1 am going to say 
does not jproceed from an imperfect 
kindness ; but really 1 
w§|l||prakUtion to my fbnune, which 
Ibr me; and, if the whole 


legislature of Britain were to offer 
me a different station from that which 
1 now fill, should most gratefully and 
respectfully decline it. The charac- 
ter of an ambitious judge is, in my 
opinion, very dangerous to public 
justice ; and if I were a sole legisla- 
tor, it should be enacted, that every 
judge, as well as every bishop, should 
remain for life in the place which he 
first accepted. This is not the lan- 
guage of a cynic, but of a man who 
loves his friends, his country, and 
mankind ; who knows the short du- 
ration of human life, recollects that 
he has lived four-and-foriy years, and 
has learned to be contented. Of 
public affairs you will receive better 
intelligence than I am able to give 
you. My private life is similar to 
that which you remember : seven 
hours a day, on an average, are oc- 
cupied by my duties as a magistrate, 
and one hour to the new Indian di- 
gcsi : for one hour in the evening 1 
read aloud to lady Jones. We are 
now travelling to the sources of the 
Nile with Mr. Bruce, whose work is 
very interesting and important. The 
second volume of the “ Asiatic Trans- 
actions” is printed, and the third rea- 
dy for the press. I jabber Sanscrit 
I every day with the pundits, and 
hope, before I leave India, to under- 
stand it as well as I do Latin. Among 
my letters I find one directed to you ; 
I have unsealed it ; and though it only 
shows that I was not inattentive to 
the note with which you favoured 
me on the eve of your departure, yet 
I annex it bet^use it was yours, 
though brought back by my servant. 

The latter part of it will raise me- 
lancholy ideas ; but death, if we look 
at it firmly, is only a change of place ; 
every departure of a friend is a sort 
of death ; and we are all continually 
dying and reviving. We shall all 
meet : I hope to meet you again in 
India ; but wherever we meet, 1 ex- 
pect to see you well and happy. — 
None of your friends cm wwh 
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your health and happiness more ar- 
dently than, my dear sir, &.c. 

LETTER LIV. 

Sir Wm^ Jones to Tf^arrcn Hastings, 
Esq. 

Chrishna-nagur, Oct. 17, 1791. 

My dear sir, 

BeroRE you can receive this, you 
will, I doubt not, have obtained a 
complete triumph over your persecu- 
tors ; and your character will have ri- 
sen, not brighter indeed, but more con- 
spicuously bright, from the furnace 
of their persecution. Happy should 
I be if I could congratulate you in 
person on your victory ; but though 
I have a fortune in England which 
might satisfy a man of letters, yet I 
have not enough to establish that ab- 
solute independence, which has been 
the chief end and aim of my life ; and 
I must stay in this country a few years 
longer ; lady Jones has, however, 
promised me lo take her passage for 
Europe in January 1793, and 1 will 
follow her when 1 can. She is pretty 
well, and presents her kindest remem- 
brance to yon and Mrs, Hastings, 
whom I thank most heartily for a 
very obliging and elegant letter. My 
own health has, by God’s blessing, 
been very firm, but my eyes are weak, 
and I have constantly employed them 
eight or nine hours a day. My prin- 
cipal amusement is botany, and the 
conversation of the pundits, with 
whom I talk fluently iYi the language 
of the gods ; and my business, be- 
sides the discharge of my public du- 
ties, is the translation of “ Menu,” 
and of the*digest which has been 
compiled at my instance. Our soci- 
ety still subsists, and the third volume 
of their Transactions is so ftir ad- 
vanced, that it will certainly be pub- 
lished next season. Samuel Davis 
has tranaktied the “ SiuryaSiddhsin- 
t«,*' md in making dteeovaries in In- 


dian astronomy; while Wilford is 
pursuing his geographical inqjutries 
at Benares, and has found, or thihka 
he has found, an account of Africa 
and Europe, and even of Britain by 
name, in the Scanda Puran ; he 
has sent us a chart of the Nile from 
Sanscrit authorities, and I expect 
soon to receive his proofs and illus- 
trations. Of public affairs in India 
I say little, because I can say no- 
thing with certainty ; the seasons 
and elements have been adverse to 
us in Mysore. Farewell, my dear 
sir, and believe me to be, with Un- 
feigned regard, yours, &/C. 


LETTER LV. 

Sir William Jones to Lord Teign^ 
mouth. 

My dear sir, 

A FEW days after I troubled you 
about the yacht, J felt a severe pang 
on hearing of your domestic misfor- 
tune : and I felt more for you than 
[ should for most men, on so melan- 
choly an occasion, because 1 well 
know the sensibility of your heart. 
The only topic of consolation happi- 
ly presented itself to you : reason 
perhaps might convince us, that the 
death of a created being never hap- 
pens without the will of the Creator, 
who governs this world by a special 
interposition of his prov idential care ; 
but, as this is a truth which Revela- 
tion expressly teaches us, oilr only true 
comfort in affliction must be derived 
from f''hristian philosophy, which is 
so far from encouraging us to stifle 
our natural feelings, that even the 
Divine Author of it wept on the death 
of a friend. This doctrine, though 
superfluous to you, is always present 
to my mind ; and I shall have occa- 
sion in a few years, by the course of 
nature, to press it cm the mind of 
lady Jones, the great age of whose 
mother is one of my reasons for hop- 
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ing most anxiously, that nothing may 
prevent her returning to England 
this season. 

# # # # 

I will follow her as soon as I can, 
possibly at the beginning of 179/>, 
but probably not till the season after 
that ; for although I shall have more 
than enough to supply all the wants 
of a man, who would rather have been 
Cincitinatus with his plough, than 
Lucullus with all his wealth, yet I 
wish to complete the system of Indian 
laws while I remain in India, because 
I wish to perform whatever I pro- 
mise, with the least possible imper- 
fection ; and in so difhcult a work 
doubts might arise, which the pun- 
dits alone could remove- You con- 
tinue, I hope, to find the gardens 
healthy; mithmg can be more plea- 
sant than the house in which we live; 
but it might justly be called the tem- 
ple of the winds, especially as it has 
an octagonal form, like that erected 
at Athens to tliOvSC boisterous divini- 
ties. I cannot get rid of the rheu- 
matism, which their keen breath has 
given me, and submit with reluc- 
tance to the necessity of wrapping 
myself in shawls and flannel. We 
continue to be charmed with the per- 
spicuity, moderation, and eloquence 
of Filangieri. 

Of European politics [ think as 
little as possible ; not because they 
do not interest my Heart, but biicause 
they give me too much |>ain. I have 
‘^good will towards men, and wish 
peace on earth but I see chiefly 
under the sun the two classes of men 
whom Solomon describes, — the of)- 
pressor and the oppressed. 1 have 
no fear in England of open des|>o- 
tism, nor of anarchy. I shall culti- 
vate Thy fields and gardens, and think 
as little as possible of monarchs or 
oligarchs. 

I am, &e. 


LETTER LVL 

Dr, Young to Mr, Richardson. 

Hath, Jan 3, 1753 
My dearest friend, 

NiTMBERtnss are your favour^ : 
Mr. and Mrs. Ditcher are to me ex- 
tremely kind. 1 bless God, I at last 
find benefit from the waters, as to ap- 
})etilc, rest, and spirits. I liave now 
for three nights hud pretty good rest, 
after two sleepless months : and ( 
believe that persevering in the wa- 
ters i.« the point, at least in my com- 
plaint. 

But, at my time of day, how' dare 
f to complain of small things ? on the 
brink of the grave, and at the door 
of eternity* AYhat a mercy that 1 
am still here! What a fall have 1 
seen around me ! I was here twen- 
tv years ago, and scarce find one ol' 
the generation alive. 

I rejoice, 1 greatly rejoice, to hear 
that you are better. Might not Bath 
be as much your friend as mine 1 In 
some [)oints our cases are similar. 

I think you told me in a letter, 
that you once found benefit from it : 
if you could try again, I would at- 
tend you to your last hour. 

But, say yem, are you idle all this 
time ? No ; I am on a great work. 
How great a work is it to learn to 
die with safety and comfort ! This 
is, as it should be, rny business, un- 
less I think it too much to sj)end iny 
superannuated hours on that which 
ought to have been the business of my 
whole life. • 

I am now (as it is high time) set- 
ting my house in order — and there- 
fore desire you to send by the carrier 
tiie parcel of sermons (vvhich were 
packed up when 1 was in town), that 
I may commit them to the flames. 

And please to favour me with my 
full and long debt to you ; for I am 
in pain to have it discharged. 

That the wing of an indulgent 
Providence may be ever stretched 
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over you and yours, ic the earnest 
prayer of, dear sir, &c. 


LETTER LVII. 

^ Mr, Richardson to Dr. Young. 

Jan. 1758. 

Rev. and ever dear sir, 

I CONGRATULATE you, with my 
whole heart, on the good effect the 
waters have at last had on your 
health. 

What may we not promise our- 
selves from so sound and good a 
constitution, from your regularity and 
femperance, and from the powers of 
.suck a mind, invigorating the whole ! 
a mind, which can enjoy, and even 
enlarge itself, by that very sleepless- 
ness, which tears in pieces the health 
of others ! 

*‘C)ur cases in some points are 
similar.” Ah, my dear and good 
sir ! — ^But that exercise, that jour- 
neying, which will contribute to your 
cure, I am unable to take. AVhat a 
motive do you give me to make you 
a Bath visit, were I able ! — But I 
hope, on your return, I shall not be 
deprived of the blessing of your com- 
pany, and the favour of Mrs. 
lowes’s, as was rny request, by my 
daughter Ditcher. I have been often 
at Bath ; but remember not that I 
received benefit from the waters. 
The late worthy Dr. Hartley once 
whispered me, that 1 must not e.\pect 
any. • 

“ You are about a great work : to 
learn to die with safety and comfort.” 
My dear sir, you, that have been so 
admirable ^ teacher of this very 
doctrine, in your excellent Night 
Thoughts^ must be more than a 
learner. You have not left to super- 
annuated hours (which, I hope, if 
ever they come, are far, very far, dis- 
tant) that great work* How oom- 
foriably, therefore, may you enjoy 


life, as well as contemplate the clos- 
ing scene. Your, &c. 

P. S. I am sorry that sleepless- 
ness is your complaint. But, when 
you sleep, you are awake to noble 
purpose : I, to none at all : my days 
are nothing but hours of dozings, 
for want of nightly rest, and through 
an impatience that I am ashamed of, 
because I cannot subdue it. 


LETTER LVIll. 

Miss Collier to Mr. Richardson. 

R>'de, Oct. 3, 1755. 

Dear sir, 

I HAVE delayed answering the kind 
favour of yours, in hopes I should have- 
seen more of the island, which my 
good Mrs, Roberts proposed to have 
shown me ; but the weather has been 
so very cold and comfortless here, 
that we have not had fine days enough 
successively to make the pleasant ex- 
pedition we have intended : if we 
could have gone, I would have done 
my best to have given you a descrip- 
tion of the views and pretty things I 
had seen ; but I met with some lines, 
the other day, in a translation of a 
famous Italian poet, which, in a few 
expressi\e words, gives a better ac- 
count of this sweet country, than 1 
could in a hundred : — 

She wishe<» much to tairy in this land, 

That hath both fruitful earth and pleasant air. 
And fountains sweel, and \Noods da hand. 
And meadows green, and pastures fresh and 
fair ; 

Besides larre hav’ns, where ship.s at rase may 
stand, 

To which the merchants often make repair. 
By lonipest driven, well loaden with good iraf- 

Of thiiiM that come from Egypt and from 
Africk.” 

This poem was the only book of 
amusement I brought with me ; it is 
called Ariosto, or Orlando Furioso ; 
and is, in its way, a most wonderful 
piece of imagination, and really a 
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wy extraordinary work. My good 
friends at Appley are so kind lo sup-j 
ply me with books when I am absent! 
from them at my little cottage^ which 
is not so oflen as to read a great deal. 
I am so apprehensive, now the wea- 
ther grows cold, that 1 shall soon 
lose dear Mrs. Roberts and her ami- 
able daughters, that 1 am as much 
with them as possible whilst I can 
have them so near me; and their 
frequent society is what I fear I shall 
greatly miss when they go to Lon- 
don; yet, for the sort of people in 
the low station my old folks are in, 
I hardlyever met with more simplicity 
and good sense than they botli have ; 
and it is with some degree of pleasure 
that I sit in an evening with them, and 
hear the discourse and gossippings 
of the day : it makes me smile often, 
and sometimes rises to a downright 
laugh ; and whatever promotes and 
causes this, with innocence and good 
humour, is as eligible (as far as I 
know, in*the way of conversation) 
and as worthy to be ranked of the 
aort called delightful and pleasing, 
as in the routs and hurricanes of the 
great, or at court, or even in compa- 
ny with my lord Chesterfield. I am 
acquainted with few others in this 
village besides my old folks ; but en- 
*deavour to get a speaking and bow 
d'ye kind of knowledge of them all 
as I meet them ; and I hear by this 
behaviour I have acquired the title 
amongst them of a civil gentlewo- 
man,'' and “ a very civil gentlewo- 
man" many of them say ; the chil- 
dren bow and curtsey down to the 
ground, and whisper and jog each 
other when I am coming, crying, 
“ Here is the gentlewoman coming:" 
this is homage and resjiect enough 
to gratify all the vanity and ambit ioh 
I have now left, I think, sufficiently. 
Mr^. Roberts says, when she sees me 
very poor bouse, sitting on my 
floot, eatingf, ‘ihf , dinner, 
of my bed-oMm* 
heiWthbht door to it, and a fit- 
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tie window peeping out from under 
the thatch, bare walla, and every 
thing suitably poor, that under this 
humble roof 1 can have no proud 
thoughts ; but must have killed every 
grain of worldly pride and vanity 
before I could sit down contented 
such a place. 1 was forced to niak(‘ 
a great slaughter, and lay about me 
prodigiously, belore 1 could compiev 
those bitter enemies to peace and Im- 
rnility, called passions ; but now i 
think and hope they all be dead in 
heaps at several places in London 
and elsewhere ; and I brought no- 
thing down with me but a bundle of 
mortifications ; or, to speak more se- 
riously, a thorough and humble ac- 
quiescence to the Divine Will, and 
an earnest desire, with patience, re- 
signation, and serenity of mind, to 
work out rny salvation, as soon as it 
will please God to release me ; per- 
haps a little impatience still remain.s, 
which tempts me to add, “ The soon- 
er the better and inadamc Main- 
tenon's words, in a letter of hers, 
occur to me, where she says, It is 
high time to die ; why should 1 stay 
any longer in this world ? I have 
nothing to do in it ; and it is gene- 
rally business and ambitious views 
that make us fond of staying here." 

was sadly vexed, at my first com- 
ing, at a rej)ort which had prevailed 
here, of my being the author of Mr. 
Fielding’s last work, “ The Voyage to 
Lisbon the reason which was given 
lor supposing it mine, was to the last 
degree mortifying (inz, that it was so 
very bad a perform an ce, and fell so 
far short of his other works, it must 
needs be the person with him who 
wrote it.) This is the disadvanta- 
geous light poor women ^ire held in, 
by the ill-nature of the world. If 
they write well, and very ingeniously, 
and have a brother, then, to be sure— 
“ She could not write so well ; it 
was bet Wothier’B, no doubt.” If a . 
man shoi$; of what in exposed 
from hii toner genms ki writingi 
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and publishes a very dull and unen-| 
tertaining piece, then, “ To be sure it 
was his sister, or some woman friend 
who was with him.*’ Alas ! my good i 
Mr. Richardson, is not this a hard 
case? — To you I appeal, as the only 
candid man, 1 believe, with regard to 
women’i^ understandings; and in- 
deed their only champion and pro-| 
lector, I may sjiy, in your writings ; 
for you write of angels, instead of 
women. 

Admiral Byng and admiral Hawke 
now lie at Spilhead ; the latter 
brought in many French prizes with 
the fleet. 

1 heard there was a wreck of a 
West-Indiaman, on the south side 
of the island, last Friday (but the 
crew saved), laden with sugar. — 
Poor souls ! it was a great distress 
the getting on shore, and being plun- 
dered, as in all likelihood they were. 
Had they been drowned, 1 think I 
should not have been so sorry ; for I 
pity nobody that dies : I pity those 
left behind. Oh, that I had died for 
thee, my dearest friend and sister ! — 
but it was not permitted me. Excuse 
me this sudden gust of grief: I 
should not, dare not, trust rnyf^elf to 
write on this afflicting and tender 
subject ; it makes me incapable, from 
want of eyes, to add more than my 
kindest and best respects to dear 
Mrs. Richardson and the miss Ri- 
chardsons, to beg the continuance of 
your friendship, dear sir, and that 
you would believe me to be, with the 
highest esteem, your, d6C. 


LETTER LIX. 

Mr, Richardson to Miss M. Collier^ 
Dec. 24, 1765. 

Ip my dear miss Collier knew how 
much I have been immersec^ in bricks, 
mortar, plasterers’ and 
work, all the sumineir,/avid\ M with- 
in this month past, and in tiiat month 


wholly engrossed by the removal of 
all myUrinting materials into the pew 
building, she would think the less 
hardly of my lohg silence to a leUer 
that I admire in every line of it ' 

Do not let this silence deprive me 
of the description you intended to 
give me of the views, prospects, situ- 
ations, that were to offer to you in 
the ‘excursions you were to make 
with your hospitable friend, Mrs. Ro- 
berts, and her amiable daughters. 

Alas ! they have left you, 1 doubt ! 
How arc you now ? Who have you 
to associate with, when you carry 
yourself out of that happy circle 1 
Happy it must be ; your ambition 
trodden under foot — your passions 
calmed. What a happy creature 
must you be in these conquests, in 
your lot, even as you describe it, 
though it would draw a tear from the 
eyes of readers leas subdued. Your 
old couple, melhinks I love them. I 
must, if they remain kind to you. 
Sweetly do you describe the power 
your amiable affability has given you 
over the affections of the children in 
your neighbourhood. — “ The gentle- 
woman,” my dear miss Collier ! The 
honest villagers distinguish well : you 
are indeed the gentlewoman, and, 
what is far greater, the Christian f 
1 always loved you ; but never so 
well as since 1 have had the favour 
of your last letter. How often have 
I determined to sit down to answer 
it, and to tell you all I thought of it 
and you in the time of this long si- 
lence 1 * 

You regret, my dear miss Collier, 
the hard fate of women of genius, in 
being denied the merit of their own 
works, when well received, and in 
having them attributed to their bro- 
thers and other men friends, &c. But 
think you not that this is a great deal 
owing to your own sex, who (the capa- 
ble ones I mean) hide tbeir talentd in 
p napkin, and are — ^lovely ;da»- 

tards— of showing l^mselves 
ble of the perihemtii they are mis- 
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tresses of? — It is well I have not the miss Collier, in the grant of this re- 
punishing of such ff their quest. — The promissory note I an- 

owh sex, so 1 ‘irasj^ing to call them ; nex.* 

for do theytiiot, by .their wilful and My wife and girls most particular- 
stiidious concealmehts of the gifts ly desire their best wishes to be wai't- 
God has blessed them with, confess, ed to you. 

at least indirectly, an inferiority to Ohce more excuse my long silence ■ 
the other 1 What is it they fear, in and believe me to be, with groat truth 
asserting themselves with modesty, your, &c. 
and when occasionally called forth ? 

Is it that the men will be afraid of 

them, and shun them as wives? Un- LETTER LX. 

worthy fear ! Let the wretches shun 

and be afraid of them. Unworthy Mr. Richardson to Miss M. Collier. 
of suOh blessings, let such men not 

dare to look up to merits so superior London, Jan. 6, 175C. 

to their own ; and let them enter into I am sorry my dear Miss Collier 
contract with women, whose sense is had the thought of returning the 
as diminutive as their own souls, note*, jshe mentions, unused. Give 
What loss would a woman of high me not, madam, that mortiheation : 
attainments and of genius have, in a I hope you will not ; and, in that 
man of a character so low, as to be hope, will say no more on the sub- 
afraid of the perfections of the wo- ject. 

man, who would give him ihe honour The miss B ’s ! True, my 

of calling her his ! dear ; they are among the dastards I 

I was not a little pleased to hear had in my head, when I inveighed 
that you kept up a correspondence so vehemently^ you say, against the 
with so excellent a woman as Mrs. geniuses of your sex, who studiously, 
Berthon is described to be by my in many inexplicable plaits, wrap up 
good friend Mrs. Watts. Miss Lod- their napkin’d talents. “Punish 
wich, another admirable lady : But them.’^ I wish it were in my pow- 
who can forbear being extremely er. How do you think it should be, 
anxious for them, and for many for the first fault, on conviction? 
others, among the multitudes that Why, to banish them for three months 
have perished in the most tremendous to Ryde, in the Isle of Wight. Miss 
catastrophe of Lisbon ? What a Collier to be the inflicter, and the 
dreadful dispensation ! example, too, of all human divest- 

Some impatience, in my dear miss meats (allow me the odd expression) 
Collier, seems still remaining to be for that space of time, 
conquered ; and when that can be But think you, my good miss Col- 
done, and a thorough reliance made lier, that this elaborate concealment 
on the Divine goodness, so as neither of God-given talents is an honest 
to covet life, nor to wish for death, one ? Would these girls put a cheat 
but to wait the appointed time with upon some little-minded creatures, 
cheerfulness — who will be ' hap- who would be afraid of speh talents 
py as my dear friend in the life bf in their respective wives as would do 
Wight? them credit? Would they break 

W what shall do for a ^opr upon them, when they could not help 
to iJbr ^ apan^eu^^ tbem^lvea, and astun them with a 

theirS'tf yotf "a Bbperiorij^> 'of iqod sense ? Rather 

draiilr at sight, M fet me girls be afraid 

five ghineti T V oWige iSe, my dear * Ai^ fbr fivegaiiwM. 
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that such men would slight them were 
they to unplait their napkins 'I Would 
they condescend to join hands with 
men capable of slighting them for the 
excellencies they gave not to them- 
selves ? Can you, who read Ariosto, 
help thinking that you see, on such 
an idea na this will raise, a lady pos- 
sessed of the shield of Ruggiero, 
uncovering it, by surprise, and dart- 
ing radiant glory in the face of her 
husband ; the caitiff, as in one of the 
cuts of Harrington’s translation, 
sprawling, dazzled, at her feet? 

You honour me with the noble ti- 
tle of a vindicator of your sex ; but 
let me desire you to whisper in the 
ears of the ladies you mention — 
“ Who, rny dears, shall vindicate the 
honour of a sex, the most excellent 
of which desert themscl ves ?” — Don’t 
mind their blushing looks at one 
another by turns : — whisper over 
again the question, till they are de- 
termined to amend ; or — what or 1 — 
be sent to the Isle of Wight. No 
severe punishment, neither, I hope ! 
— the complicated fault considered. 

Mrs. Berthon and family, J have 
the pleasure of telling you, are safe 
in their persons. Mr. Millar has a 
letter from Mr. W. — I have not seen 
it. That gentleman was almost mi- 
raculously saved. Terribly exten- 
sive, indeed, has been this earthquake I 
God Almighty preserve us from the 
effects of these terraqueous convul- 
sions. Were we to persuade our- 
selves that they are sent as judg- 
ments, what have not we of this king- 
dom to fear ? • 

Your poor frantic girl, perhaps, 
thought she was avoiding the evil to 
come, and which she had prophesied 
would coIU^, when she sought her 
death in the water. There have 
been unhappy people, more in their 
senses than she seems to have been, 
who have thrown theras^ves intq the 
arms of death, for; |ear 
This girl must h^veb^n 


m 

mad, as well as otherwise delirious. 

I Don’t you think so ? 
j My wife, my girls, desire theiyfp^r- 
[ticular respects to you, and join with 
me in wishing the begun year nidy 
be the happiest you have ever known. 
In the enviable frame of mind you 
are in, it must be so. 

I God bless you ! adieu ! and adieu, 
my^dear miss Collier f 

i 

I LETTER LXI. 

Miss Collier to Mr. Richardson. 

Feb. 11, 1756. 

I AM much of your opinion, dear 
sir, as to the dishonesty of those girls 
who studiously conceal, in many in- 
explicable plaits (as you say) the glo- 
rious talents bestowed on them. I 
wish they had courage to assert 
themselves before marriage, and astun 
the caitiffs vile, in order to get rid of 
them ; for I think, should they fall 
prostrate and sprawling before the 
dazzling shield of the lady, it would 
I be a properer and more becoming 
posture for a lover than a husband ,* 
besides, it would be highly dishonest 
in such surpassing geniuses to mar- 
ry men of inferior understandings in 
another light than tliat of deceiving; 
fur ought not the power and govern- 
ment to rest with those who have the 
superiority of judgment and wisdom 1 
And who would be so base and want- 
ing to her own worth, as voluntarily 
to enter into a state pf submission 
and acquiescence to the* will of a 
person less qualified to govern than 
herself — when this wcmld be to enter 
into a state of the vilest servitude, 
and the only one truly so called ; as 
the diyifte Milton describes it, where 
'ip sayi; 

** It h not servitude to serve whotri <3od ordains, 
Or Nature $ God euid Naturebid, Uic same ; 
iWhed be wbo rules is and ejtreU' 

t mi whor^ be |f0verQSi>P^lg4s 

serve tbe unwise, bath reMJ’d 

wnsthiswortbi«r"«^^« , 
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You say (and truly) that there are 
little-minded cr^tlji^^ who would be 
*afraid of aiiytjjji in their respec-| 

tive wivea hi ' outshine thern- 

selves. — And agaibi a»k if such girls 
would be afraid that such mm should 
slight them T Why no, surely. — But 
O ! Mr. Jlichardson (with a deep 
sigh T say it) tha I never had heard 
men of real good sense, great parts, 
and many fine qualities, lower them- 
selves down to these little-minded 
creatures, in inveighing with v^armth 
against an uncommon share of un- 
derstanding in a wife ; and showing 
but too plainly in their practice, when 
they come to marry, that they are as 
much afraid of a rivalship of under- 
standing in their wives as those men 
you mention. — Indeed, indeed, sir, 1 
have heard and seen this in men of 
unquestionable good sense ! — Where, 
then, shall we find husbands for our 
dear uncommon geniuses of girls? — 
Are not they under a kind of neces- 
sity (if they ever intend to marry) to 
continue their napkins in plaits be- 
fore marriage, nor ever dare to un- 
fold them, even after marriage, to 
the generality of men, except they 
could meet with a noble-minded Sir 
Charles Grandison, or such as have 
grace enough to endeavour to tread 
in his steps. 

I have a mixture of joy and lender 
concern in the account you give 
of my friends at Lisbon, and from 
what I have heard from others. They 
are safe in their persons, it seems ; 
but poor Mr. St — bs and family have 
lost every shilling they had in. the 
world, it's said. Dear ! what a try- 
ing circumstance is this to people in 
great affluence, as they were. I pray 
God support and comfort them 
this heavy affliction : they are wottfiy, 
good people, and I hope titey will 
find friends to assist tfiem. 

‘ My good old folkii^ybu can't think 
how^ t love more, ^ 

lieve, S&au»e;^^y hearken #ith 
5uch attention and admiration to Cla*- 
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rissa and Sir Charles Grandison, 
which latter I have now begun to 
them. They believe both Clarissa 
and Sir Charles to be real stories, 
and no work of imagination ; and i 
don't care to undeceive them. The 
good man is more than threescore, 
he believes ; but quite alive; and nas 
none of the infirmities of age. She 
has one of the most agreeable and 
placid coiintenances I ever saw. — 
They love each other, and the bus 
band rejoices in the balance of sense 
being of her side, wiiich it is, in 
some degree ; and glories in her be- 
ing able to read and write, which he 
can scarcely do. I can’t quit my 
old folks without expressing my hap- 
piness in them, and gratitude to ai) 
rriy kind friends, who put it in my 
power, by the heij) my little pittance 
is to them, to aflibrd them rnoi e of 
the necessaries and comforts of lift 
than they enjoyed before I came 
In short, my good ^ {’ s 

wife, I believe, are ju “ << a ' 

old folks as Mr. and . 
in Pamela. 

! '^ompliments • dear Mrs. Ri- 
ciitirdson ; am' .elieve me to be, dear 
sir, your, A ) 

LETTER LXIL 
4.l/r Richardson to Miss Highmore, 

q’uiibridg'e Wells, Aug. 1748 
' What say you to me Acre, miss 
Highmore ? — ‘‘ Sure, if you go to 
Tunbridge (sa»ys a lady you dearly 
love, but not better than every one 
who has the pleasure of knowing her, 
loves), you will not value travelling a 
few miles in order to visij us.” Tun- 
bridge Wells are about thirty-eight 
miles distant froin London : Hatch 
(I have incj'iired) is about forty 
and nole^traordiirtkry noads. I, a I 
ttaveUeir^i^cannoi sit a horse— coi 
hither to the for health 
sake— can itf spare the time — pro* 
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tion* '' ;;’ ^ 

The gell]^i«^y4 
fer'ent 
study theif ' 

Tunfaridge, in yj^b’ search;; 
devoterH^ . toti^einent.»??*^ttB en- 
tirely at , commah^i thou|h 'not 
haiigirig heavy ; iinpossible, indeed, 
it, shbtiM.— Vehithes, whcdicr (our- 
vvhected or ibur-legged^ at will :/nd- 
fiig, a choic'^iV“And the worthy Dry 
iCtiatchbulI here, t What, says 
fair Correspo».dont 1— what her worr 
diy and kind friends, to tM$ ? 

Do como and see bow your other 
<dd lover spins away, hunting after 
new fa os, at fifty-seven. You will 
see ^nn in his kingdom ; and he will 
read to you a new oerformance, cal- 
( alaied, indeed, fin the perts of the 
pi^ce ; A Dialogue between a Fa- 
’■ and a Da .,hter,” very spright- 
, a little sprinkling of something 
h *^ter in it, but very sparingly sprih- 
iwed ; as if the author were afra*d that 
his mind should be thought as an- 
tique as his body.— Calculated to re- 
concile fatherly authority with filul 
obedience (so he says) -Sut, 1 
iliink, to level the former, and throw 
down distinctioni 

lie read it to the speaker, who 
thought it better managed than be 
expected . but reierred him tio me 
upon it ; for 1 was present and oh^ 
jeeted to it. I, hjave, ' according 
rny usual prolixity, given h«n l/alf i 
sheet upon half a page; fie wapts 
me to go on with my* remarica^haa 
altered two or three passages; butvt; 
think not for the better : it it tasfeV 
therefore, that decide* For I jalii 
told I should not s$ribble*--Wve^^^^ 
large correapOhd^i^pp hahds^t 

Business, ' 
use ; and'poait viimd 
to carry up i ^ 
ceiving acGouhi^lJ 
with abojctt I 
can’be ple^dL; 

VoL. IV. Nos. 67 Afc 58. 
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the Othef held up 
as; if to'ke^p it 1'n^'itis 
pf’''b#tg .seeniyia^i’a 
■Ibief 'of d^ectiprtv 'peq^J# 

fashion, if ho happen to Cr^bsS a 'wilk 
(which he alw^yadOOk w|di precipitt^ 
tion), their.fa^ 

1 thought him!' ’id' (hu‘, 

as sensible of so being, stealing in 
|attd out I ‘ the bopk)seHers^>^bqpB;;^, 
if he had one th^tr glass^W'^ 

I derr his coau Comife and see iihi4‘0dll' 

; figure I You; 

lunless Z show hith* to ' you t anjd; who 
kuOws when an bp|k)^t«^*.itjij!%:to 
may happen again at Tunbrld^^ 

\iKi her© hay© I tumod 
But how ready are you tP catch al © 
pretenO© for making, yodr Iette? i^bbrt» 
when you say y*, that ypu p'"' 'nMid 
^hat I sHpdld dba^ andx- 

iple in thattesdect l But ho# lit- 
tle reason have you to 
short, when I write more (^n 
ty) in one line, than voudj^ jh thr^ ; 
and more in half a pageiiW you do 
in four whole one^. What though 
I my lens»th is my topfai^y i cbmot 
help it: t have no patent for bi^vity;: 
nor is it every oii’p ^|ip, like ipiss 
m fiighmore/bkn writn i g deal in 
tvt ;;:4pmpapsf^#hb'^'can , pWiil 

every' spin 

py glories of 
sha<ly lan®®^'^'^ 





pf- 

. 

«bt&p>68 of b 

Fky fij'^aixty sh<*t poti*— This is 
-,,1, 

ehboll 4eiiiii'«9 )ns 



to <aU at 

ttK^Hintenattce' ia 
ikU bdto. Afy'wv 
W'pyndibtib tnd, 

Mr. ish^s diiityj 

And IMU, wy dear 

dr fti|pp4ild«if i m: 
B hilfKHewB iti'bkdl 


f^in. 
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ffiOOlK T. 

tt^^kdydfiiirhom 
was) always 

Sia"' tiiij girl* (say pu) 
Sartiplf of too 
Yo)i have not, 
ay ^ J^om hot all kr^ow ♦! •'t 
of the utmost ih^ tka^ mdul* 
getil bawceht S of very high to all 
who TOP the plTOsuya? of yc^ur ac- 
qkaMt^eO t |lut looks Jt »ot as it one 
|»Hs in Bri- 
W»^took a hard!) ‘Some of my 
pat truly ^pi|^jr|tal v^edoms, when 

aheadds^^ 


|he odds^* iCdW has^ I am sure Mi 
EiohajrdOOO wdl oure her of that mis- 
take *' Well, hot my dedr Highmore, 
tjfia stkhll tiot hinder me from tolling 
you of you? faults, if any appear to 
mOtj^ao^ X hop you will deal as 
firefly '^ith me have multitudes— 
1 wish I whre M half as good as 1 
thmk you. 

Your ppa writes so well, and is 
so ' fond of Writing to his beloved 
daughter, that I will leave It to him 
to iSl you hdW happy he thinks him- 
self m knowtng^ you to be so , and 
Ithat*^ you ar^ fight in supposing, 
his benevolent heart expands 
With delight at tp account he rc- 
efe ivee of your hmdtb and felicity.’’ 
f IWtoU) tpre^^. you too turn the 
aide^Of thihge outward, as you 
dn^ fiuf meht^al fllsculapius (p you 
men the honour to call 
“"twie you, that you have pru- 
e 4nd, reflperion lenough to bo 
y<^Own phploian; and that, had 
nbfyoUk; beep weakened by 

mdi^aiudn, l&datyain of disagree- 
I^Wle piyje3dto» thit have affected 
opo ^*the evej^liM: teidpers in woman, 
lWi^,nad reason to 
ih auch dark 
fbf such 
yen a father, 

1 you have 

iiaij^efy eapnenoed 
pu ddseribe, do 
Ifteioiee, with 
«od~U*8 hap- 




fiBc*r« iti.] 

piiie$s* 

b\Are^ tl^ai 

know, is to hflivo it m 



stook^ %Sd ^ by 

thepMtfctbos qf autboriit qrifcient 
and^odqtn; aj^iaWo dtspoMto ? 
good! kebse ” Wbaw could yoilr fair 
fri^ttd have madq a battci 
Where el$e $q go6d ahpe* ih such ^ 



age as this^qffeplingaahd aa the power, of hav* 

ti., " ^ ^ qj^ahlehted 


/res? I wotoder iMIOli ^ 

young geniletnan pe|k^^ eo pm 
perly ( 4 a yop say) titw fcis iady j and 
that your esteefu for him rises eV^y 
<lay, more, and tnore, ha you #e a 
witness of that his proper and affoc^ 
nonate behaviouMq her*.’^ I had both 
reverence and love for her excellent 
mother ; methinks I obuj|4 Wish her 
to be permitted to look ^nwn fl?bm 
her heaven, « to see hOw hap^y that 
beloved daughter is^ (o/r whose h^,ppU 
ness she was sO anxioU j# Qod cop-* 
unue It to them hoth^^H^ud' them to 
oach other, as ah example of that cOn* 
jugal piety, whioh is so v^ry rare in 
amon^ ppopld of 


that of Cicero dl ways .appear to jfou.*^ 
It 1$ a strange pim t y«d he vfdf %\ 
t'lorious creaiure/ ^Qreht'Wime^ 
we are told, have not Spdislli 
You have made duph proper 
'citions on this great man’s failings^ 
that it 13 needless to add ^ to thaidtb 
And charmingly oq \yomsay^ *}thai 
the truly noWe and ekempb^ 
racter is that, which 
great, and wise, m ^ 

What a wretehed omatnve jb’ 
man of tWei yoh mssNiOh ! ® 
iiave not so thu 

as you 

married, and^I di^bi 
to herself U 

which wodid, cOniesfti 
IS evident to me^ r ' 
bhe lives* Wta^ 


miabie ^woman^i^i 

% eye. the 

let parts t 
ivery crediS^ 

,, !** — so long 

honoured and 
' h^ visitors ; and has the 


mmiv wr- 


In, \*ith absolute SQTejrei|nty, 
aduording to own directions?”-^ 
so lotag as she hai “ an eqnipiif e athl 
retinue of her own, every 
art or nature e<u> afflvd tO' mitse 
surrounding her stskteHy hsMtaticMt?* 
With all these adtWtc^es, end such 
a lord, ask you, chit |lle be tfflierhliy 
hCfipy? Yea,m8ilstA,\{l^i«IUMely«)^^ 
M.t meoagingvrtJlBm,' V>d MiOW 
who know (w I fainted) 
the wretched pliretUre she ^ose to 
marry. And, indeed, yon retswer 
y^r oWta 

tp,” wy f‘ 


rtiKtatiAtt 

<P^1.8he 


the present Cge, 

tonditibn! , . , ^ . , 

“What a strange cbardetdrdoee^^Y^ form 

11 ... ^ 


havuig been WAg jWtet(»tiim^ (0 
ptvmt *"“■ 


be k h^tae creature }j,'i%y 
be iihot deuce is in her n ttle be 
notl) as tranquil and cheddliil Us her 
easy and poUre d^rttneti^ seems to 
IjtenotB.” 

This advantage she t^eoMr reaps 
from the low end servile eonSpony he 
keeps, that thtpngfa thM she can 
manage hestigoNllssshepebjbs': since 


absolute pro 4 
mrey ioadain, let 
in the right pIdM* 
^neb4#e 



m 



\n 


' ^ ' *' i^exi 

;of ;g6|t>g4?^^ 

]yo^jt}v®ll^|i!!^iV,0; n[jiss il;i5toor0'‘y' 
, WOliiiilf ;oil|bt;' to. ' 'b^ ,;cO|itl|!p|^!^V;;M^^ ; 
they 'ai^B 'life 


ihemselvfjs .they - oiig^ 
loft .to ihcit awn. will/ :,1^. 
choose! how arq they pnssiiil^^i ^*. , 

'Mrs.-G^r^ doThfe 

In her rem^embran^b ofino^ 'Mytet 
respects bfteud her^, and, if accepta; 
We, hers/ 1 L ain involved in senffc 
raenl:izing.:^very hard, among so 
man chaSTming girls, that 1 could 
not get myself excused from this task. 
No |helpsv ftdm a^ of you. Go^ 
naughty^ idle chiis-Mo pretend to 
nj^ppye yrbat | aip^ Obdut, as if it 
woWd ibejjp Of tl)e public 

* whbp I' hoped a fip- 

^ ^ ' bVy one of you, to find 
so iriuchab extracts, from 
^j ti^rittbn to your ha-nds 1 
ydK.qaliCidiTO^)'' 
sO forth 


, , dotard a^ I 

abij-'il cknnot forbeai; pricing thyself 
in my girb-^^-and on brery^ bcp^ipn 
ajiyirng my^ifi as now to fOu, ybuir, 

'f'V/' 

: .;/„ ''fci^iCr]^:,LXiv’' 

jKss, Htgkmdt^, ■ 


to my 





[boor t. 

be 

iTttprov- 
i^^i^Obd mind 
'’hj?5Sp^iJ';rJ0^ wrote 


!7VTT^ 7^" ^ •' > — 

.9tif|^|f;h!itb3bb3ti'?^d ltd beg .of you to 
let m'pass for ‘ my own. What a noot 


oreal'tt^ 1 your agW And 
you always »o gdod-^tVdSb you 
not? ;r. ^ 

; ^ut/ thotigli I lore you fofybur 
charity^ when you^ infer from pre- 
mi^ very daudablei that we should 
make great alllofranCes in erroys, not 

grossly thosb Vho fcavc^ 
not had the benefit of being, accus- 
tomed in/t%ir youth to good and im- 
Iprbvihg company, 1 cannot allow of* 
the abatement you . mention to be 
made, of the merit of those who have 
had better opportunities, and improv- 
ed by them. , ,, I will ndti my dear miss 
Highmpre, allow of your level ; in 
order to bring down to a state of 
nature, those who owe their me- 
rit to actions thar ate the conse- 
Xjdences of habitual vihue. • Let ns 
judge of merit and demerit as they 
appear to pa, from whatever source 
they spritig ; and not, my dear child, 
think it tp condemn the 

Contemptible. ' We shall then en- 
courage merit (too apt to be despised 
by .such, , in order to bring, it down 
t&; iS&vdl ), ahd, thcougi I 

sh^e^ have a chance xp amend the 
fai^tyi and make them strive to be 
rbeasured by the standard of the oth- 
ers. T It is not h% Imagined what it 
is?in tbe pow^ of Vdihen to do in this 
partiepiaj;^^: ,esj?eemlly, oi those who 
iro amlpbi^ and have a 

for.. good sonse.^ Often 


!y set put 


ioved to 
Mine yewes^ " 


a, laughins 
;-^r.^’;‘’'into Aimself, 
A-, i-. lejrey'and r'e- 

lady of 

‘;.]|i|i|l'’|)tftfci^aijy, if she 
* ^o turn round on 

&gi|Uj»gui8h, by Jjer 
Wtfaei: man in 



SECT, lit] 






to m y ,:' ^ i vi^ 

No vaib o«ii fond 

of admwatfon;t^^n; tjmiciisii 

let’ tli^jtn be^p^aciq^i^. a 
iy given n^ 

are ^uch notbibk^r Tfie v^ 
wq!W?«iik who laughs With the crea- 
ture, she, should laugh ^®base,s 
herself; puts hersdf Pn^ a foyel with 
hitii. But this is, the judgment, .fo 
avoid supercdjpusness, , and"'||y^'*^ 
ready prudish; (rid matter for iKd 
persion) in foe correctiPh .shejfoqksrd 
for'a look will give^t^^I atn speaking 
of a . sensible ^yo^riarifydu" *know !-U 
such wpfoen, scores of whiph, I was 
going to say, I have thd happiness to 
know* X 

“ The admonitions of parents can 
never have the eflffecl on young minds, 
that the examples of persons near 
their own age will produce ; and rea- 
sons why it must be so are obvious 
and naturd enough.” Never, miss 

H 1 where the parents are com* 

panionablp' to their children i and 
ca.n allow for the foibles of youth — • 
such as yours, suppose ! \yhere the 
children are reasonable, arid have no 
points in view, which they ate ^foam* 
ed to own !-r^What ! nevqri miss 
H- — ? And , are there ; no sueji 
cases *? Carinpt there bp such cmeri** 
hearted, frank girlaaslBametv 
there is a Mrs. Harley or SdV 
by T-^Unhappy that there ^i^e' pot 
more such indulgerit parents, ’ apd 
such uiidisguisecllytminded childifbn I 
How obvious soever the. reahon /for 
what^you say is, theno cannot a 
more dangerous dqptrine pfopagated 
among young pe(mie;^ foan that 




tice ; tcfc;\focl%'/!p|it;*w 'shoHld nq,a]|]e 
eustqtri:,|i;1a^'^;. ^hdfe i’it"woriM 
[gdlipr^Wse fo;ij(j),plauf|'th:o excep^fori, 
S^l^'endeaydrir to.Wriaken the foV^ 
'ritetbo'iaulty rule; ' 

mP leave td say, that I in*^ 
fond^ mfoe by setting in * strong 
bgSfo foe frankness of Harriet’s cha^ 
iriacte^ in one of the most delicate 
qijf^umkances of female life, than 
what, at first i sight, may be thought 
of, on a cursdry i;pading. What do 
you think I have bad the cdrifidenide 
to answer to’ the pressing ' instances 
of two persons, for whom I have great 
honour, that I Would begin a new 
piece — that I wddld think qf doing 
so, when I had tea^iqri to believei that 
the maity delicate sHdations^foat: tids 
last' piece, as well as Clarissa^ aboudfo 
ed with, wero , generally riridersiobil 
and attended to ! What a deuce ! 
rifiust a man be always Writing? 

, . Fio upon me, fox taking foe 
sheet of paper foa^ paime to hand./ J 
km come to tlfo, 'fend of it * already ; 
arid hqw much unsaid !— I have no 
r<fofo. fo a^d more, than that l am 
ydfo^ 

LETTER LJCV. 

Mr. Eichardison 


springs 
ture, 


notice in' prmj thaf tWg ' 

certarin\ifo'$es,lk|b<wi'bqyer ' 


mined by -'ifol^ad^ice' 
pie and thq'/'fofo'/by' " 
whdare in 
with' themfolvfes* 
said', what you 


, ‘ Sept. 19 , 1757 . 

I Highmore, 

'in love, mhop^. 




ngs frofo attairbwarice of In, ^latitude — for your fa^i: 



•11, a^ugh yi^:3 

?d temistnbn&S^M'^'A 



m 


ijwstler 


[book t. 


a little Wt ^^alousy in hiisi. 
mt, tbrm tljilipt; shoul^^-hy 

a^eWeiit, ^ 

ojoe Jtn^ MtmW wte^#fttone ,of ihW 
yoa ^ *What ^ he^ 

46 * if yptt m6l4 tike k^ari it liit* 
md a^<J hueband be 

<f 0 tbfetlhie$ 4 Waiitft 0 tn youl ' ^ 

In love-^^because I oiiioot K^Ip it^ 
if t would; and take delight in 'the 
account you give of that Saaltb; kdd 
serenity of tnmd, v^hich 1 pray way 
ever attend you* 

In pain — because I cannot pour 
out tny hl^art as glibly as usual, or 
rather as fortneny to my beloved 
friends, when I paid my duty to them 
on pap6r, by reason of paralytic and 
fkiling Ungers, when that heart is as 
sincerely ^eirs as ever* 

In hope*-t(l h?td like to have for- 
get *thfLt|» having so Utile lea for my- 
self) that ^ynd and all you love, if 
that be possible! continue always as 
hijdiby! wjith some necessary yaria- 
, hoWbver, to keep the pool of 
rpW i^gnating, as you describe 
^10 be at the penning of the 
/^before raOk 

^J^usti! hush ! hush ! dear Mr, High- 
mote ! No such thing, as the above 
paniculari 2 ation, being an infallible 
sign of a long answer. | null ^ be 
bwef ini' the rest, tor your sake; and 
also for my own; though once | loved 
to prattle to this do|r gitl. 

Jpatn delighted with your account 
cfgont studies, your pursuits, your 
dif e*;rfons, and uatfi those of the more 
athli&iiO^vOf jwr own sex with you, 
mentioned by yon with so much ad- 
» vanti^ to them alh 

wjIlH&iTiished lihmy,'* 
arnusem^t ^pally entertaining and 
instructive ! , . ) u 

Henry atld Prancis f ofMWM 
pf the kindTf^Th^t M haa haap wm' 




imp it la^ ^NO phe hasv| higher 
ppjlnioiji<^Ofth^'^ame$, aupofMrs. 
judgnieiit, than I. 

* ^ Aty dpimon of Mrt,(Jray^« Odes V* 
Wpi know Ii ildmire tl^c author. I 

h%i&^ jfhoa^ that vjOu and Mr- G 

have both studied them togethjer, 
and have found out all their liuuties. 
1 have no dopbt but they axe num- 
berless— -butindeed have not had head 
c|ear^ enough to read them mOre than 
oboe, as yet, But ftom you t expect 
result of htr. 0 ——*s studies and 
discoveries on the subject, as also 

! our marginal potes ; which will not, 
hope, DO too severe, p^c^Why 
that caution to me, my miss High- 
more ? I am glad I did not say all 

I said to lady B about Henry 

and prancis. 

“ And then combs the kindly feli- 
citating subject f to Which I direct- 
ed Patty to answer.— vShe did, 1 hope. 

And there, Mr. Highmore, is an 
end, I hope, of your tender solicitude 
for the eyea of our dear girl, on my 
account, for the present I 
Excuse bad writing, interlining, 
&c. — “Was it not always bad?’‘ 
Yes ; but never so bad as now. Re- 
peated respeeta to AlWf Qod— 11 . 1 
tun, 


LETTER LXVI. 

} 

^Echlin to Mr* Riejiardson. 


^ Sept. 27, 1764 
I ;TUANK yoO, dear sir, for youi 
tender concern) good wishes^ ^ and 
hearty prayer for my worthy friend, 
Mt TickCll. I have the satisfaction 
to assure you, his late d^rder has 
not so greatly iippfl^ired his strength, 
nor sunk his spirit^ to that misera- 
bly low states. wni|ch his over*4|nxibus 
mother^ her apprehend. 

0od be^/ptaJeeA* she 4s comforted, by 
hopefuyy^af^ her beloved 

He is pretty 
fi thank God. 






have 

eMthy m ypjd’ 

oBi ^ jhypocri'te- ^ ifl' 
coSitSi^pe^t Mr;!^!,K^|iar<Jspti[’'s ve-: 
racity> I .^horiW upon^ yiiur ^ul>i 
niis^iofft' to iiay.lbferiar jud^to^Wt; 
politk piece o( comjilaisance/'^ | ' 
gip to/eii: you ihiok too peireibj^ 
tory, and, sbif-sulfficient ; 
resolve-, perhkj)gVtciycd^pg]^ir&tb|^ 
than contend, yppni^ 

Tf;p|ii^:airp eftromell^itiibl^lbi’f /I] 
oughl to tiank yoWIptf' every favoura- 
ble allowance you atford ine, Who 
have not any of that delightfuli spititr 
ed wit, an4<?harming yein of humour, 
which plead excuse for not quite 
right things itt lady 0-^——. 

Mrs. Bel four has givtJU you a right 
notion of this* ittadrpap, and I could 
tales unfold; hUt— ri! never' coUld 
manage'^ her \ nor vvill I have any’ 
more* bSxihg bouts with ftiadam - ” 

If Qur favouri^ charming Harriet 
cannot 'make ‘this sprightly lady blush 
a little, at her unrepi^nahjo aversion^ 
or, at least, silence her exclamation 
against old mai^; I prOupunce her 
incurable. ^ : 

The worthy niiidett ydii ftrientiOn 
isnun honourable I ;really 

believe I was fond of this:g^^ 
tured aunt Gatheriue before , I 
speak. Lady B— ^ is as well 
quainted with hot real worth ; bjutl wtB] 
not tell all ;I know, jbocause yod are 
suffic^ntly^infonUed^elready. ^ I most 
sincerely Idye, this Uugovern:able lady 
R-lri— ; we .always ”\yere.all^dtSim^ 
sisters, ' aHhou|bi her^oyerrhu4j^,jd|^ 
position 
graver iui^t^i*:; 
with cbii&tant? 

God, she stiS^ 
ing*' '-i eveir* , ^ 

py in this tesj^feij i 
with ^ 

Continual 





rjcan? 

tbank- 

- reap heue$i!:mid^plea- 
and a.tret- 

[j; ' 'm^x 'much ado about ttpthmg^;Jet 
a^^ure you, :^r, I have more thkn 
|he shadow of iqciinatkini to dbligjp 
you. ,I wi\liii^lyyc6t^p\^y^^^ 
request. ' Jray,''j^af.:'9ir,"J^^ 
fragment, you de^rej to.}^rtisei:m0 
amended History of Cfaiji^ I ha vh / 
only attemptedi: ' 



iWhait I iuiCn4®.d % 

thrown - amdhj^st thd y|u 

can. read i^you shall.",, 

^ i After scribbling thi^ 

Lbave not fully, , I thiu)i|, ahkWbr^ 
your last letW. 'b 

however, to: try , your patience i stlmw 
W(e,,kt ptesei|t, 4o subscribe myself. 
yn«h:-^«>|;diged,;:&'c. '' 


■.'1 - 


xjstPTm 


.uM , 


Mr, Richxxaf^ndo ixodyi 

to odngVahdate yopt 
ladyship '^f:yTi^elVs amejidh 

''pf 

it. . f 
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they perhap? thoik ttor hate a right fcooWledge I h^pK^ I have of nay own 
t 0 $0 ^hftracter of a fieart, that vyHole^ heart i 

mere mortat^hA oh^u not, to he phm hypocmy; the lowest of all 
quite petfee|. It fg eumoient, neea> nigratuude exeepted^ Fatth- 
ernlwa be 4ol IfrobheidHate4> ttilftil,' Wl m the vtounds of a fnend; and 
aod untdipented ofs and I i^hali re^ eaqi it require any great degree of 
joioe if tlieire be numbei^s Of those patietiOeto hear chaiacterb blanted 
a^ho find fatilt with the moie perfect that were not intended to be 
characters in the piece booahse of What bat ties have your beloved sis- 
their errors, and who woOId be tbehi« ter and I fought 7 She has ireason 
selves above being gudtV of tHollke to blame mo for my rusticity, rather 
in the same situation. Many things than for my yielding, 
are thrown ouft m tho several cha- Your ladyship could tales un- 
racters, on purpose to provoke friendly fold.” I hope lady B— wiH not 
debate; anjd perhaps as trials of the ho quiet, that you may be provoked 
reader’s judgment, manners, taste, to unfold them. am particularly 
and capacity. I have often sat by iq glad that your ladyship has not the 
conqianv, and been silently pleased dislike to a certain class of females, 
with the opportunity given me, by whom that lady is so fond of satiriz- 
different arguers, of looking into the ing. ! how I have used heron 
hearts of some of them, through wm- this occasion ^ Slie can haidly for- 
doivs, that at other times have been bear ; but just touches them now, 
close shut up% Tins IS an advantage and away. I think 1 have made her 
that will always be given by familiar half afraid But this miss Do — Let 
writing, and by chaiacters drawn us join forces, madam, against this 
from common life- A living author, miss Do. There is not a &tter lady 
who succeeds tolerably, will have pn earth than your sisui when miss 
more enemies than a dead ono. A Do is out of the way. Strange ^ that 
tim^ Will come, and perhaps it is not so excellent a lady as lady B — 
far off, when the writer of certain (your ladyship’s sister) should be so 
mofai pieces will meet with better misled by such a flirt as miss Do. — 
quarter from his very consurprs. IIis Yet, not so very strange neither , for, 
obspunty — a man m busmess prof* I know not how it is, but I myself, 
tefndfng to draw characters for warn- though I could sometimes beat miss 
mg to s>et of people , for inatrqo- Do, sec something to be pleased with 
tiop to another * Presumptuous m that lively girl. Favour me, dear 
But |mf#gh of this subject I ought madam^ with the history of this young 
to bd; Smd am, abUiidantly satisfied lady, and her airs, that I maj eitlici 
wi^ ikihd reception given to what like her more oi loss. 1 am sure 
I have piUrudOd upon the world m^a she must have some good qualities, 
new li^ht, and In the approbation of or she could never have had such an 
many truly pious and good. ^ mterost m the heart of a sister of fedy 

Your ladyship is at a loss, you $ay,' Ichhn. 
to answer some parts of my last leU O that I could have the honour to 
let. You are pleased to wikgptfy my see you two detu sisters ^odor my 
patience xnd huUnIjrty 5 For PpW happy roof < Lady gives me 
For having a hope, that she will bf^^Lohekm this 

jttdjteent^ and Tor winter* t^hen y^ould yoOr ladyship 

^ and I, if tWe occasion, join , 
tnm iMuBtlpre tha)l W IdBU tm purthere wMd he She 

*1^ ^SJ^****,^^ ^ W Miss Do 

««?.'* VWW Hat m ‘witt 1»M, Sho new 
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once, to the risitsj dlfC hj>i|oure4me event mnde me a sorrov(^l iiridow. 
with, when \m to town, Wonght lndeed> air, I have Ibeta toft«ter tiU4- 
that girl With hat* She only i$ her a very worthy, VaJnaMe 

companion in.her closet or dressing Na Vender I am hitierly a$ict<^^tor 
room/, and and then writes a such h lamed^hln loss ; but t andef^ 
paragraph for her there. And my vdur tn mod|jrate my grief by con^ 
l^^dv in her absence, so mild, so daring it is my duty to submit patient^ 
ineaJt “f* •^Bless us, madam, you can- ly to the will of (Sod. Almighty Wie* 
not think how mild ! how meek 1 do^i seeing what was best, and good 
And I am so awkward, for not seeing fof us, has punished mo deservedly ; 
any thing reprovable in her, yet re* And under this trial let me be thank- 
membermg many flightmes^es in hor tol, that I have not the least doubt 
writing, that J know not how to be- of toy dear husband being happily 
iiave myselfto her. released from a nii‘iiCTablo state of 

A thousand thanka to your lady- health. A blessed change it was fiir 
ship tor your kind compliance with him, who endured a long and pamfai 
my remidSst to be entrusted with your illness with exemplary patience and 
papers^ on the History of Clarissa, resignation ; contented to live or die, 
When ? By what way will they as it pleased God Almighty, No 
come ? I was in hopes that the per- mortal ever quitted this life with^more 
mission and notice of the transmis- apparent tranquillity. The last sad 
Sion would have been given in the scene, so distressing to me, was not 
same letter They shall be very safe unhappy to him, I am ^ure ; and that 
when they arrive, and attend your my consolation. Excuse me, dear 
Iddysliip’b commands m the return, sir, troubhng you with my groans, 
1 have written to Mr. Skelton. 1 shall add a few lines more concern* 
Let me entreat your acceptance of mg my present condition ; for'I can.** 
Ills Discourses from me. Your lady* not help telling you, my dear depart 
ship would greatly oblige me if you ed friend hath testified his respect 
could inform me of any thing I or and dependence on a faithful wife, 
mine could do hUre to give you plea- by appointing me sole executrix ; and 
sure. I am, d6c, . I am also guardian to his only nC- 

- phew^ who inherits his good uncJe’« 

estate and title, f am as anxious % 
LETTER LXVIII, thi^ yubng man*8 welfare as if be 

were my own child : and his unOto' 
Lady EchUn to Mr. Richari&on. and I have been parents to him from 

the hour he was born. This boy’s 
, fether died several months before the 

Dear * ^^tild came inm the world ; and his 

1 itNow you are iifclmed to judge mournful mother, overwh..lmed with 
favourably, and naturally disposed to firtefr expired immediately alter ifie 
pity the afflicted i I therefore .doubt birthbf her soh. An infant, thus de^ 
not your making a reasonable ajkiw^ prived of l)oth lather and mother, iiik 
ance, nor your hkVm^ tender ' com^ pittow case ; but he has not 
passion Tor me, when I assure yoV^^^d an unhappy orphan; and J 
my longsilcnoe Wb been ocoWon* h'da|t»ly ^feh thy great ]oi§ mny not 
ed by a woeful piistortune, whWb Av|;reAter mistoiljttob to hija* 
sorely afflicts rtiy*' heart, cannot At hls early time of spoh cnIVij 
describe what my abxtoiie frlpitd tuft' Oumstances* ahd in a 
fered between slen4ea Alto Age; a boy uOdor 
menUng fw, bdf<Sre a^ molancholj^ldangefOus situattoSl^^ ' God 



lia4 A 
hit$ (lid^xj 
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at preseJ^UmiDid- 


bi0 iteadjr Vf p!0 <h0 ^Im 
man coipfort inio Wiia^di^of lyotir 


jttoft, eojftgiratulat<? in^dam, . on 






r %pc (0 &4e ^ mi you ^ t^n^orly feV- 

ooaaMoM at Oxford, pl^^ase ^ * .. 

we 1*V0/ Soin^e people woola be 
to thmk we impertmeot^ artrfjl^eW^ps 
w0al(l sayj What is all thus ioWe?*— 
but Mr. Ricliardson, I kliOik; is hot 
sh4b;i,in^*,.; 


be in 'pretty 'g<^« 
',tbihk ke' cahnpi'bo'ib^'l 
Jerably hS^pyj^ i. unless ; be quits'^4be 
ipabagement, which does, hot 
llAeif bxthor^ his,ibealt:h. Ot fortune. 
The httle wohder was quite a nry^ 
^00 to him; ho admires the ro- 
%aiiiho shuation greatly i but, alas ' 
ttotaflford tne pleasure as usu- 
i^ij, Viilatbsa IS not what it was; all 

t ms dull and gloomy in my tear- 
t&ye, thoqgh I do labour to reoo- 
y|r my spirits. 

t;<I shall rejoice to hear you enjoy 
a state of health as is sincerely 
bed and prayed for by, dear sir, 
&0, 


LETTER LXIX. 

, si i >n ^ 

.;^. jRic^ardson to Lady jEvhHa 
,iy nS7 

h^Mjt^y do T (wndole with 
at- Jl^dy^hin on ydnr very grfeat loss } 
1 h^ve pro<«ained to do it 

IbMjt 1 not )» on myself so W 
1 f0nim tmy* that %. W)aW8. 

to write i mod h«^’ 
1^ at olner timot ooneidw^'^at 
.W thinf I ooidd ofibr 
■;%KiMa<‘^ fot so fe#*7 
'--‘^good a CW' " 

,5i^au1d be 



tbh reaigi^iiqn and pfous defiaiture 


ett. What pleasure must this 
Oh reflcctiohs to such a 
your^ How much ought ^tl^pre- 
dectioh to aJleviaie the pabge^miat 
will aouhmpany it on the you 
hayOj 80 recently suitaihod ' 
^;1fou)r Villardsa will ^ain yoUr 


^ ybuii but iime hmst have 


'first ;ttetfo^0Mpur'>l4icti^ ^ A 
[ jpurney jfo Expand will ;p^|^||a^*be 
of use to ybO;:!% Oxford, 
the way of yout new duty; ro Lan* 
cashire, receiving from, and giving 
eorisfort to, belovedi rejl^tiOns there ; 
to London, perhaps company of 
those dear relations, and to a belov- 
ed daughter and her vyoung family, 
and other friends. [May I have the 
honour to be one in the list ?] Then, 
alter all these duties paid,. and incii- 
nations gratihed, will your yillarusit 
appear to you with new charms ; nor 
will a tender sigh tipd silent tear to 
the memory of ^he dea^r departed, in 
that little wondOr^ jdi^dhish, but ra- 
tper exalti the joy^M your medita- 
tion. ''if' V'*' 

Ood Aimight/ san0ti|^ to yoni* fo- 
dyahip your present affliction, 3s a 
prayer put up by alt minoa as wdl as 
by, m^dam your, &e. ; ' , ; . ^ 

LETTiER;^. 

La^ fkJilin to Jfr; JSicAarfl^Ai.’ 

^ 'C\V:': < ,1/. I.-,','".";"'. - 

1767. 

Dear wi:, ' 


Aotnf>i ihy,' 
your..la^<(^i)j ’ ' 
as you 
lyety 



jk^s, for 
^’/CTiine,” 
' of 


. w#w _ 

' pki^duMding 
ils side the 



ffBCT. Ul.] 
ira,v^. 


again be 
villaru^a to ; »af ^ |^o, sir, 

that h impQsaibliiqif tltjs house, ^theso 
adnured lnij^rOr;]^eiit% this couniff, 
nev^t rfi^e oe agreeabJo to ijfto* 
If God Almijjmy. p€jrini|s nle'f0 


viinii ^a)l^6s. 

I expert 8Uo)h a;^4oi 
krdsbip, 


mfnative country, it is probabl 9 ^ hbat for Sonio tjd;^e you were /not aoI|b 
shah. return again to. Ireland. 


shop giveoM^ne WpOi of seeiog^^L 
m Greajt ^rita|^ 3 li 5 I(vh4 1 RoW'j^otrj 
may see that 4|j^%Wo, day•^^ Ifhia, 
excellent private " 

ly kind to Ms oMon admi 
affiictioh I not bae?a m 
the balrO of , 

thmg is wanting mifk: 


iihns M^+MeMtrd^n With 


gar4 I toll 
muoli Indlr*^ 



you had 
n the ii(ervous‘<y^|;^ 


to write. He answered, “Not^Wb 
to;it#ii"to! alas) that 'great geniuS! 
then I must nottioublothe good man 
yilh a teldptaUon to write to me.” 

t beg my respects to Mrs^ Richard- 
son sttfa to your daughters, with grate- 
Ibl thanks to you and them for, that 
kind concern and pious remembrance, 
which will always be duly acknow- 
ledged by, dear sir, your, dtc. 


LETTER LXXI. 

4fr. Richardson EchUn- 


And yiat, 1 am so attached to my her- 
mitagOi'I feel unwilling to quit that 
bewitching little cell. When my sor- 
rowful days came, the little tvondor^ 
was, and is, a wonderful recreation^ 
to me? and thankful I am, that this; 
innoCent, retired amnseiOent, serves ’ 
ter up bend my mind. I wish Mr. 

Rioh|rdsbn could see me in that ro- 
mantic situation, seated on the mid- 
rock, the briny flood flowing within 
a few yards of my feet. Don^t be 
alarmed, gooiSl sir ; you may venture 
to sit by me ; it is not Shakspeare^s 
dangerous mid-rock. 

1 am glad you call my freedpm t t)cc. 8. 1757. 

kind; but cannot allow that it is in Yo# charm me, madam, with yW 
the least condescending to acquaint description of your rock hermitagd. 
Mr. Richardson with my affairs ; What a sweet retirement must it be, 
nor should he, who so justly merits as you have improved it }' “ The 
esteem, doubt his “l^eingone^’ m the little wonder (you tell me) ki 
short “ hst'^ of my most valuable more thoughtful hour^ was, and still 
friends; one on I could rely, is, a wonderfbl recreation to you; 
and repose a fearloas confidence. Al- and that you are thankful (I am sure 
though we are, not personally ao you are for every relief) that this in- 
quainted, surely there Is friendship nocent, retired amusement serves to 
subsisting between .us 5 and if I do. unbend your mind.” - And does yp^ur 
ever roach Old England, I trust my ladyship wiah, that I could see jfOu 
honoured friend “ may live to see in that romkntic situation, seated on 
the day.’* the mid^rook, thq bripy flood flowing 

I hope my young man will not dis* within a few yards of your feet ? 
appoint my expectation of his settling Don’t be alartn^, sio^add you, mOst 
dt the univ'ersity ; bdt I dare not be condescendingly) ^ you r.'ay ventp/e 
oveirsufe of* any thing in this uncen* tO sit by tne ; k is not Shakspeare^f 
tain world. . ^ dj^gerfemidiifock.” ' 


I must fell y4, ^‘siri our goo# hh ^ What wpqfd I give for a skdte^w 


this lldrmitage, aqd of, 

* awd in pror 

Might eh 
itweofth^' 




MUDS (luirthlfl ' 
■ffi yoor * 

’a figujes' iji 
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beatttiw of sJttdia^km I May I nat to find it, Btit there are those, 

hope, dear «<? indulg^^ who sit wit!? their eyes «hut, and let 

ed ? Js ydor knowledge pas« unobserved, thrOngb wdlnlness 

spme youhl on my or hegbgenoo. No wonder &uch do 

county oquld H aoWployed^ Let not find ’time. 
me havO in oonstaht view the sweet, 0 you — you— you worse ^than ill 

the “ be^witofemg hule ct'Il, WhiOh 30 nktuped ♦ How could you nj) uo 
attabhes to it the heart of good lady the old story of traversing tht^lwin 
Eclilin, which -she fcela so unVifiing How could you delight to tear the 
to quit; which IS, in her deeper me.- tender ai)tm off au old wound that 
dilation, a wonderful recreation to never wdl be quite healed ! i was 
her, and serves to unbend her m,md, hurt more than you. could be. My 
and in which she condCboends to pain was m the mind ; yours only bo 
wish I could see her.’* dily. Hid not you forgive me f How- 

Your ladyship bids me liope for ever (behold the Wax I aminadeof!) 
the pleasure of seeing you m Eng- the latter end of this paragraph melts 
land. 1 should have the more joy and disarms my intended anger : for 
nn such a widhed*for occasion, as 1 the present only ; f6r I shall find far- 
think the change of scene must be ther matter for quarrel, t foiesee. 
of consolation and diversion to you ; The first time my friend saw your 
and as you must give and receive so picture he asked, “ What honest face 
much delight to and from such near have you got there And, without 
and dear relations as you have here ; staying for an answer, “ Ho you 
and the rather as you are of opinion know, 1 durst trust that man with 
that Villarusa, consolatory as4t is at my life, without farther knowledge of 
times to you, ckn never be aJl that it him.” 1 answered, “ I do know you 
once was to you, might do so wutb safety ; and I put 

If the lana and sea views I am a you down for a judge of physiog- 
petitioner for, with your sweet hermi- iiomy.’^ 

tagC, cannot be conveniently granted. As I sit at my writing-desk, 1 can- 
a sketch in Indian ink, or black lead, not look up without viewing your 
on Vellum, would delight me, hang- picture ; and I had some hopes the 
iiig before me in view of your dear looking Upon H, as I writ, might a 
sister S and sir Roger’s Haigh. Still, little have restrained, or at least kept 
my dear lady, either way, on my own me within bounds. I have tried the 
terms. experiment, when I have been upon 

<^d bless your young gentleman,’ the edge of a ranting humour, and 
your ward ! jMa-y he answer all your he^ird myself whisper, “ What ! with 
piCMis afid wishes. Your, dt-c. that smiling face and found I was 
, * / encouraged rather than restrained , 

so gave you afatpdiar nod, and,rant- 
LETTEll LXXIL * ed on, as I do how, without i^ar 
« • ' {* or wit. 

Zady Bradshai^h to ifr. I Only meant to pip a little upon 

son. Hr. Young, not to be severe* If 

, » % ] ^ it haa Hiat appeara^, pray let him 

Hear sity ^ ‘ % not have it; m hO ’Mght thihk mo 

VotT ask, BouHCSf I ^ tithe veyy impertm^t ^ pretends to 
for so ihuch vos4ihf,*f mpf l Those, he serio^ u|Km this. 

who m oot ob)>ge| to Dee. vJWvr*rI have* ehfee I wrote 

paraoui^ hihfipesa, k? ^ to you stumble^ mto Dr. Middle- 

do but <0 i^raime. thoy ml toil oh me Mth^ipdeks Powers ; and, 
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m trq^h, I do not like hiiidfi t^rhapsl could wU, il^ you thmJkK dhow- 
I do iiot undwtJ^ii Mfp. But to in<i^ v httlo feouiompt, » iSudtug ou^ 
lue he app^e-ts a caviller at imuuu- 4 apeiftot in whetiHllu hd^^tid 
ntl points^ Aod 1 doubt he moy do ou^lu to m t Very fow 

more Hm % the controversy he hsd lutvu of btiun equal to au<ijh 

occasioned, than he can do good hy a trjiai ; and m few uien would fori^ 
endeavouring to ptove many pretend- go tiioiil! lovdly jirerogative and Sub- 
cd to*^ Jbcles to be either kbulous cm rtut to a \^oman of bottei undeistand- 
ihe effects of priestcraft. But, sorir tug, either natural or acquired, a 
ously, X must oWn he has les'^ened Very uncomfortable life dp I st( be- 
these ancients greatly in my opimpn ; tweOn an ignorant husband and a 
for, What can be said m favour of learned wife Not that I would have 
their countenancing so many impo- it thought uunc cessary for a \\oman 
sitioas as It plainly appears they didt to read, to spell, or speak English^ 
It IS but making a ^or compliment which Ins been pretty mucli thec^se, 
to Christianity to S5iy U wanted such hitherto I often wonder wr ( an con- 
gross abuses to strengthen and pro- v( rsc at all ; much more, tlut we Can 
pagate it. And though, to the ra- write to be understood. Thanks to 
ticnidl and well-judging, it bhines the nature for whatweha^e^ We havO, 
clearer for having struggled through there, an adiantage over your sex. 
and shaken ofl these clogs of absurd- You aie m the right to keep u*^ in 
itios, yet Its appearing m its native ignorance. You dare not let us try 
(xcellerict is not owing to tliose, whit we couldsio. In that you show 
Ilirough whose hands it was trans- your judgment, which I acknowledge 
mated to us to be much stronger than ours, by 

You see, sir, T write upon cirery nature, and that is all you have to 
subject to you, without considering boast of, and a little courage, which 
whether proj>er or not • but I know, is oftener shown upon a principle of 
if I am wrong, you will inform me false honour, than from an innate, true 
Dec* 28,—- 1 should be greatly de- bravery 
lighti d to see the correspondence be- My employments and amusemoni& 
tween you and the young lady you at this time of the yi ar are so much 
mention. Sometime or other i hope the same round, though not disagree- 
to be favoured with it able to me, that the y aie scarce woith 

I own I do not approve ofgieai comunitting to paper, except as you 
learning m women, t behove it desire it I rise about seven, some- 
rarely turns out to their advantage times sooner , after my private duties, 
No farther would 1 have them to ad-* I read or write till nine, then break- 
Vince than to what would enable fast, work, and converse with my 
them to write and con verae with ease company till about twdlve; thth, if 
and propriety, and ftiake themselves the weather perrpit, wal* a milu tn 
useful in every stage of lif^. I hite the garden , droaa» and read till di^i- 
tohear Latmoutofawornan^smouA. ner, after which, sit and chat till 
There is sometbng in it, to four from that to the hour 

cuhne. I«ould fancy such hn dnnfcmg^ ^ach day, variety of em- 
weary of the petticoat* and talking ployment^. You know what the 
01 er a bottle^ Vbu say, ‘Hho ^mea men say with the 

are hastening apace into though I will ventu^ tji declare* 

learning ** The ' less Occd|s^n sdtw hwne is not ah U la ka neht 

for the ladies tb proceed theirs, one as yoh can ima|^ ^ 

I should be asbamd Of 1haviito%iote H«te books^ tamplhoe, whi^bJ 
learning than iby hnslftod And [often rhadt4>thooo5|pn^ 
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we d;]} Mve ptjy pwtidular ihi-j' LETT^ 

«d|g (sir Shis), ifrhiifli . ^ ‘ '* 

wbaefdom bell warns Mr mehmdi,(m,t0Lix4i^Brad&h<dgh- 

somftUu<i| ip i6* WP fiat fr uit, pr^}i |)ear madam, 

nUt$^ pemip jofces , now a^d them ir«J?b do not approve of gro&t learn- 
music takes place Thi^ labour re*^ *«% th womeiL Learning m women 
gular scheme^ though it is often bro- tnay ll)e either rightly or WfWtJjl/ 
ken into> with company and variety ^aecd, ac^Jording to^ the uso$ma<le 
of incidents, sOme pleasing, eome of it by them. And if the sex is to 
otherwise , domestic affairs, too^'»oal} be brought up with a view to make 
for a share of one’s time. 1 know the individuals of it inferior^ in know- 
not what the fine ladies moan, when ledge to the husbands they may hap- 
they complain of having too much pen to have, not knowihg whb those 
time,* for, I thank (Sod, BaVnaby husbands are, or what, or whether 
Bright 13 not too long for me. How sensible or fdoli^h, learned or lUue- 
should I be despised m the parish of rate, it would be best to keep them 
they were to know that, from writing and reading, and even 
at this time, I glory m the humble from the knowledge of the common 
title of a cow-doctor ^ But no mat- idiorofs of speech. Would it not bt 
ter j if t can do good, I can bear very pretty for parents on both sides 
their <5ontempt, and return it to them to make it the first subject of then 
with interest • inquiries, whether the girl, as a re- 

! am afraid, sir, I have given you commendation, were a greater fool, 
too much trouble about thq poor or more ignorant, than the young fel- 
M^gdalen. She is only qualified tp low , and if not, that they should re- 
upon an unmarued lady, or one |oct her, for the booby’s sake ^ — and 
who has a house-keeper, for she un- would not your objection stand as 
derstands nothing of hoUsc-keeping , strongly against a preference m mo- 
but, where needle-work, dressing, thei-wit in the girl as againtjt what 
and getting up fine linen are re- la called learning ; since linguists 
qUjred, ( bdie\e she would give sa- (I will not call all linguists learm d 
tiS)[ac(i<m. men) do very seldom make tlie figure 

J wi^ to heavep, with you, sir, m conversation that even girls, from 
fiould, as I do, make time, sixteen to twenty, make- 
or I could give you some of mine . If a woman has genius, let it take 
I Wmtt only power to send you apre* its course, as well as in men; pro- 
seht^ Which J would allow you to call vided she neglect not any thing tli u 
bounlifbl. It $|iou}d be another box Ifi more peculiarly her province. If 
dontf^t tb Pandora*s. Time, she has good sense, she will not 
heiltb, a$o happiness, should it cona make the man she chooses^ vvho wants 
tarn, these only aa leaders to a her knowledge, uneasy, nor despise 
greslter rakfiare t for in the bo|toiui> Wm fqr that want her good seqse 
you should find a plain though dis^^ will teach her wfiat is her duty upr 
taht prospect of eternal btigs^ Ifiut, tlvifi she want reminding oj the tenor 
though I am poor poweifi ifcaept iOf her marnago-vowvtp him. If she 
W llirpincerest Mr. has not, she will find p thousand ways 

RWiM’ABon, ydujj, m plague him* though &he knew not 

** * ^ ^ owe word liey^d her mother-tongue, 

j nor hp^ to tyrde, read, or speak pro- 
^ fpetly m tHab The £ng|ish, madam, 
|wid partioularlly ijrtiat w*e call the 
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plam BftgUsht <50iwou» aJjdlth^t idte pmce befoi^e .Vas but a 

a vf ry e^prbisiA^^ |<^|u4ge* ^ jpiottire^ In it Iflfeas^ God 

But* doar do^^s wfmf yqa to e^are iilt tben^ fwill 

siy in fhafirat Wtofthe paragraph tha? a it will thm 

under my the gouius of rt^ye^If into )Wt mornihg i 

women, tfuite cohere >Vith the adlhui- scmiHtpiee, perhips>,pu shall find me 
tasfos which, in the last part, you fell perched Upon one or yoilr piotes ojf 
me u uj hnve over us Men dO rom$, symboliOiilly to make the ruin 
we^/^yop say, “to keep women m j^ill more complete* In hopes of 
Ignorance ’* but this is not general- wbtob, I am, & c* 
ly intended to be the case* I believe* 

Girls, I thin^i you formerly said, wi^re 

compounded of brittle materials*— * LETTER LXXIV 

They are not, they cannot bo* irosted 

to be sent abroad to mtomAXies ot Mr,Bichard<iOntd Ladi/ Brad^hatgL 
learmpg, as men are*^ It h necessary 

that they should be brought up to a Bin what a sad thing, sa) you, my 
knowledge of the domostic duties A dcir hdy, that these sober men Will 
young man's learning-lime lb ftom ten not pul on the appearance of rakes' 
to twenty-hve, moicorless At hft<en Silly creatures! when they know 
or sixti eii, a girl starts into woman , what would do ' — Can't they learn to 
and then shethrows he r purveyingeyes curse and sw'f^ar m jest f and be good, 
about her and what is the learning and true, and faithful, just when a 
she IS desirous to obtain ^ Dear lady, lady wants them to be good, and 
discourige not the sweet souK from true, and faithful ’ — But you would 
acquiring any learning that may keep be content, if the good me n would 
them employed, apd out of mischief, dress, only dnss, like rakes — But 
and that may diveit thorn from attend- hold ’ On looking back to your key- 
ing to the whisperings within tiicm, ship s letter, I find the words drqss 
and to the flatteiiOs without them, and address “ The good man need 
till they have taken in a due quantity only to assume the dress and uldress 
of billast, that may hinder them, all ot the rake, and you will wager ten to 
their saild unfurled and streamers fly- four that he will be prelerred to 1dm*'* 
ing, from being overset at their first Will you be pleased, madam^ to gjve 
entrance upon ^ voyage of life* me particulars of the taking dre$S^of 

I am charmed with your ladyship's a rake? Will you be pleased todo- 
obligingaocountofyottr daily employ*- scribe the address with which the^k- 
iTK ntb and amusements* Now do I dide in shall be taken ’ — l^he 

know at what different parta of the rake is, must l>e, generally, in dress 
day to obtrude myself. I was not a coxcomb , in addifess, a man of 
\ ery jvcll tips morning. My people gmat assurance ; thinking highly of 
neglected me. I was at Haigh ip himself* meanly of the sex , he mil|t 
half a second, and did myself theho^ be past blushing, and laugh at th||e 
nourof breakfasting there-, but be-* who ate nqt.^ He must flatter^ fra# 
came the raorO mteorable for it #> kugh» caper, be a 
(>, how I miseod joU; on my re-ftranef not ^ And can a rfW; 

portatiop*-— yetCtt|hsoonpr ya^over-^^put appeai^lfr 

f d myself When I looked A m jfW. bave Ififiard that the trw 

and to your dear sir the fermed himself 

picture.— Yet the fweriCRm| and to bring but ne* 

the surrounding snoW# hM Ih^ ver that an 
vered-over firealdOi tbmmdeu smdw|Pw|i^ Ibr 



' And- 

hinasfelf, & ^iffe too^- 'but iJJ 

st^nd well i used by ber husbandl j ^Lttd. Jife kttgh- 

out of .countenance! — 

sa*^ saiiie1,^^-4*EX]4fl|ftnt % di^ ly-tjn*' - ' it*' w»a but yestel^y;^' j^- pompa- 

bbundeAebe^riiy^P^^ of ^ich he nevpr was in 

I love youtMx &givingcharinjersI'-^; fe he M’as distinguishing 

But they ackhftwjedge this, t; hppe, a ni^erate rake (tho^glfnot 
only among themselves Int-II* ther^ tifte word fias he seen or Heard of 
are arty Lovelaoea pf . tHeir abquainj;- your la^ship's letter, or notion)^ by 
ance, I hope thte^jf give not to them argihg; ;that men might be criminal 
such an indirect invitation' to do their witHopt .being censurable !-— *a doc- 
worst, in order to give themselves an trine that he 'had no dbubf about, and 
ophortui^ ;ib exercise one of the to which he declared that none hut 
hnghtest^races of a Christian. divines and prudes would refuse to 
'Wefijbut, for fear I should be calK subscribe to ir^Bless.me, thought I ! 
ed scurrilous again, let me see how —and is this knowing the jvotld 
ybplf ladyship explains yourself. — What .an amiable man was Mr. 
man may deserve the name of a in Pamela, in this light! 

rake,, without being quitc an abak- B^t I have this comfort, upon the 
doned profligate t Hs a man may whole, that I find the good man’s 
sometimes drink A utTLB TOO MUCH, character is not impracticable; and 
without being tt' sot.” I think Mr. Cibber^ if 1 can have 

And, Were I to attempt' to draw a Weight with him, shall undertake the 
good ’ man, are these, madam, the arduous task. He is as gay and as 
outlines of his character ? Must tie lively at seventy-nine as he was at 
be a moderate rake ? — Must he qua- twenty-nine ; and he is a sober man, 
lify himself for the ladies’ favour by who has seen a great deal, and al- 
taking any liberties that are crimi- ways dressed weU, and was noted for 
nal ? only taking care that he stop hi^ address, and for hia success too, 
aCa few ; tliat he be not quite an on two hundred and^fifty occasions, — 
aJbimdoned profligate; that though a little 

hp '^ay now and then drink a litue derate his long life 

iqq much, yet that he stop short of must be > consme^. I wish we 
the sot!” — O, my dear lady Brad- could fix upon the liihmber of times 
sbaigh-^and am I scurrilous for say- a man might be alldwe^i to be over 
ing' that there is no such thing, at come lyith wine; witboutl^ing thought 
lei^ that it is. very difficult, so to a Sot. .Once aweek? Once a fort 
drSlW^'a good mkU, that he may be night ? Qnce a month?, How shall 
thought the Wdies in ge- we put it? Youth will .have its fol- 

'‘u' .lies. Why — 1 willV^not the 

Bi^l^eyer tell you, madain> question J was gmng uS) ask**; 1 
the cbu&tion t kad with Mr. Cibf should provoke youi: ladj^ship ^yppd 
her, about of a good your strength. ;. C, / 

yhe Undertook; madam, let»ide beg of 
and fp Whbih; Hseitting^ you to milke your own virtuous sen- 

a.;ih^iress;in behnyibuir in life, which 

pndet'-y&^^ually Jbved^and revered 
wheii|i^_ had by the .honour to know 
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is, rather than insist upon what should 
be, in cases of duty and of delicacy, 
niy love for the sex makes me apply 
your ladyship’s words — “ you pro- 
voke me beyond my strength.” 

Just this moment came in my wife, 
hursday morning, eleven.) — 
*‘0, lietsy,” said J, “begone! Ask 
me not what I am writing ; I have 
been cutting your dear lady all to 
pieces.” — “ Dear good lady !” said 
she ; “ never will J forgive you, then.” 
Then looking at you over the chim- 
ney, with an eye of love, and my eye 
Ibllowing hers, “You can be but in 
lest,” said she ! “ Pray make my 
best compliments to her ladyship, 
and to her sir Roger.” With which 
i conclude, &/C- 


. LETTER LXXV. 

1/r. Richat'dson to Lady Ih'adskaigh* 

North-End, Dec. 20, 1751 
Ever obliging lady Bradshaigh ! 
And was it, could it be, live weeks, 
almost six, before 1 paid my duty to 
my dearest correspondent ? — llow^ 
proud do you make me by your re- 
jiroachcs ! You tell me you are angry 
with me ! the first time I have been 
able to make you so. — Yet, sweet 
bee of Hybla ! how you sting, when 
vou tell me, that you suppose! would 
make no excuses for my long silence, 
inH’ause 1 would not allow of white 
libs in myself! — O, rny lady! how 
t’ould you, and in the same sentence 
in which you were gracious? but 
how can 1 cry out, though hurt, when 
1 revolve the friendly, the conde- 
i-cending, the indulgent motive ? 

You have ‘seen in the papers, I 
i'iijipose, that our friend is married ; 
may lie be happy ! most cordially I 
wish for it : not only because he is 
our friend, but because he is our fel- 
low creature, “ Much depends upon 
the .lady ; and common sense will 
not be sufficient to make him so.— 
VoL. IV. Nos. 57 58. 


She must have sense enough to make 
him see, that she thinks him her su- 
perior ill sense,” as you once told 
me. Proud mortal ! and vain. — And 
cannot he be content with the great- 
er pride, as a man of sense would 
think it, to call a richer jewel than 
he had before, his, while lie is all his 
own ! — But, such is the nature of wo- 
man, if she be not a vixen indeed, that 
if the man sets out right with her ; 
if he lets her early know, that he is 
her lord, and that she is but his 
vassal ; and that he has a stronger 
sense of his prerogative than ot' her 
merit and beauty ; she will succumb : 
and, alter a few struggles, a few 
tears, will make him a more humble, 
a more passive wife, for his insolent 
bravery, and high opinion of himself. 
1 am sorry to say it ; but 1 have too 
often observed, that fear, as well as 
love, is necessary on the lady’s part, 
to make wedlock happy ; and it will 
generally do it, if the man sets out 
with asserting his power and her de- 
pendence. And now will your lady- 
ship rise upon me ! J exjiect it. And 
yet you have yourself allowed the 
case to be thus, with regard to this 
husband and his wife. 

Tlie struggle would be only at 
first : and if a man would be obsti- 
nate, a woman would be convinced, 
or seem to be so, and very possibly 
think the man more a man for Ids 
tyranny and value herself when he 
CQndescended to praise or smile 
upon her. 

I have as good a wife as man need 
to wish for. I believe your ladyship 
thinks so. — Yet — shall J say, O ma- 
dam ! women love not King Logs 1 — 
The dear creature, without intend- 
ing contradiction, is a mistress of it. 
She is so good as to think me, among 
men, a tolerably sensible one ; but 
that is only in general; for, if we 
come to particulars, she will always 
put me right, by the superiority of 
her own understanding. But I am 
even with her very often. And how, 

N 
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do you ask, madam? why, by giving] 
up my will to hers; and then the ho-1 
nest soul is puzzled what (in a doubt- 
ful case) to resolve upon. And, in 
mere pity to her puzzlings, I have 
let her know my wishes; and then 
at once she resolves, by doing the 
very contrary to what she thinks 
them to be. And here again, 1 am 
now and tlien, but not often, too hard 
for her. — And how ? — You guess, 
my lady. — Need I say, that it is by 
proposing the very contrary to what J 
wish ; — but so much for King Log 
and his frog. How apt are we to 
bring in our own feelings, by head 
and shoulders, as the saying is, when 
we are led to it by cases eitlier simi- 
lar or opposite to our own ! 

But one word more of the gentle- 
man, if you please. He may already, | 
if not confoundedly tired of beauty 
(sameness is a confounded thing to 
a lover of variety), be growing pru- 
dent : since I am told that he be- 
gins to tiunk of retiring somewhere, 
in order to save exjrensc. 

I was sure }our ladyship would he 
pleased with the generosity of my 
hero, as shown in tlie two letters! 
sent you. You blame me for not 
thinking of publishing in my life- 
time. You dimy me assistance: you 
depend upon the poor old woman’s 
blinking light ; yet I wish I had had 
the Hash of your torch to light me. 
If in boisterous weather a flambeau 
will not stand it, what can a rush- 
light do ? 

Your ladyship asks me if I would 
publish, if my writing ladies would 
give me each a letter. “ Remem- 
ber,” say you, “ that we have you in 
our power.” Well, madam 1 then 
you will allow me to stop till you do. 

Tell you sincerely, which do 1 
think, upon the whole, men or wo- 
men, have the greatest trials of pa- 
tience, arid which bears them the 
best? You mean, you say, from one 
sex to tho other only ? — What a ques- 
tion is hero ! Which ? why women, 
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to be sure. Man is an animal that 
must bustle in the world, go abroad, 
converse, fight battles, encounter 
other dangers of seas, winds, and 
I know not what, in order to pro- 
tect, provide for, maintain in ease 
and plenty, women. Bravery, a^er. 
fierceness, occasionally, are fa- 

miliar to them. They buffet, and 
are buffeted by the world; are impa- 
tient and uncontrollable. They talk 
of honour, and run their heads against 
stone walls, to make good thmr pre- 
tensions to it ; and often quarrel with 
one another, and fight duels, upon 
any other silly thing that liappens to 
raise their choler ; with their sha- 
dows, if you please. 

While women are meek, passive 
good creatures, who, used to stay at 
home, set their maids at work, aiul 
formerly themselves — get their houses 
in order, to receive, comfort, oblige, 
give joy to, their fierce, fighting, bus- 
tling, active protectors, providers, 
maintainors — divert him with prctt\ 
pug’s tricks, tell him soft tales of love, 
and of who and who’s together, and 
what has been done in his absence — 
bring to him little master, so like his 
own dear papa; and little pretty miss, 
a soft, sweet, smiling soul, with her 
sampler in her hand, so like what 
her meek mamma was at her years ’ 
And with these differences in edu- 
cation, nature, employments, your la- 
dyship asks, whether the man or tla 
woman bears more from each othei ' 
has the more patience? Dearer 
lady ! how can you be so severe upon 
your own sex, yet seem to persuade 
yourself that you are defending them ’ 

What you say of a lover’s pressing 
his mistress to a declaration ofiier 
love for him, is sweetly* pretty, and 
very just ; but let a man press as he* 
will, if the lady answers him rather 
by her obliging manners than in 
words, she will leave herself some- 
thing to declare, and she will find 
herself rather more than less respect- 
ed for it: such is the nature of 
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man ! — A man hardly ever presumes 
to press a lady to make this declara- 
tion, but when he thinks himself sure 
of her. He urges her, therefore, to 
add to his own consequence ; and 
hopes to quit scores with her, when 
he returns love for love, and favour 
for favour ; and thus “ draws the 
tender-hearted soul to professions, 
which she is often upbraided for all 
her life after,” says your ladyship. 
I5ut these must be the most ungene- 
rous of men. All I would suppose is, 
liiat pride and triumph is the mean- 
ing of the urgency for a declaration, 
which pride and triumph make a 
man think unnecessary ; and per- 
lja})s to know how far lie may go, 
and be within allowed compass. A 
woman, who is brought to own her 
love to the man, must act according- 
ly towards him ; must be more indiil- 
ifont to him ; must, in a word, abate 
of her own significance, and add to 
his. And have you never seen a man 
^trut upon the occasion, and how 
lame and basliful a woman looks af- 
i(T she has submitted to make the 
ac.knowledgmont ? l^'he behaviour of 
each to tlie other, upon it and after 
it, justifies the caution to the sex, 
which I would never have a woman 
i()rget — ahvays to leave to herself the 
5 >()wer of granting something : yet 
ij^T denials may be so managed as to 
o(' more attractive than her compli- 
uices. Women, Lovelace says (and 
'll* protends to know them), arc fond 
‘*1 ardours; but there is an end of 
Oiern when a lover is secure. He 
< an then look about h>m, and be oc- 
f asionally, if not indilferont, unpunc- 
Minl, and doJight in being missed, ex- 
pected, and called to tender account 
hw his carekiss absences: and be 
'ill be less and less solicitous about 
>\mg good reasons for them, as she 
J'' more and more desirous of his com- 
pany. Poor fool ! he has brought 
iier to own that she loves him : and 
will she not bear with the man she 
loves? She, herself, as I have ob- 


served, will think she must act con^ 
sistently with her declaration ; and 
he will plead that declaration in his 
favour, let his neglects or slights be 
what they will. Yours, &c. 

LETTER LXXVL 

Ijady Bradshaigh to Mr. Richard'- 
son. 

January 3, 1752. 

I HOPE I shall never be more angry 
with my valuable correspondent than 
I appeared to be in my last letter ; 
though you love to make me angry, 
and you know liow vindictive a heart 
J have : therefore do not provoke me 
too far. Remember, a woman is ne- 
ver bchind-hand in revenge ; and 
bow do you think I mean to com- 
plete It ? even by keeping my temper. 
If that does not vex you, J know no- 
thing that will. 

You ask, “ how could I sting, and 
be so gracious in the same sentence?” 
Why, b(*c:iiise 1 expected something 
in answer that would please me, and 
I was not disa])pomted. May I never 
want a sting to draw such honey from 
your pen. 

Can I, do T, ‘^engage your delight 
with your attention May I ever do 
so ; and I will take upon me to say, 
I sliall never ow e you a grain on that 
score. 

Do you really think, sir, that 
“prerogative from your sex to ours, 
early exerted in the married stale, 
will sink most women into mere 
humble, passive wives ?” How is 
this, “ if he sets out right ?” — Right ! 
right ! do you call it ? Much de- 
pends upon the various tempers on 
both sides. Witliout being a vixen, 
indeed, a W'oman may behave with 
dignity and with duty, and, at the 
same time, despise the man who is 
mean enough to remind her of his 
prerogative, and that she is his vas — 
What is the ugly word? — Ido not 
n2 
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understand it. — ^Why will you write 
Greek to the unlearned '? And igno* 
rant I may remain ; for the man, 
whose happy wife I am, as he never 
has explained it, would not willingly 
do it, were I to ask him. Insolent 
bravery, however, is plain English, 
and very properly applied. You 
have ** too often observed (too often 
indeed, if ever) that fear as well as 
love is necessary, on the lady’s part, 
to make wedlock happy.” I deny 
not that you may have observed, that 
a man, by setting out right or wrong, 
by insolent bravery, and a high opi- 
nion of himself, may make fear neces- 
sary : nevertheless, it is a necessity 
of his own creating, and not from the 
nature of woman. 

What would have become of me, 
had I married a man, who would have 
endeavoured to lay me under that 
necessity 1 Endeavoured I say ; for 
the bravest and the most insolent of 
your insolent sex could never liavc 
brouglit me to it. I am such a vixen, 
that if I loved my husband, I could 
not fear him. A governor, a parent, 
a master, I could love, fear, and ho- 
nour, at the same time ; but to my 
husband, myself, I must oc all love, 
no mixture of fear ; certain haired 
would attend it. 

How can it be said wdiat would be 
the way with most women ? Where 
tliere are variety of tempers, there 
ought to be, and you have the power 
to use, variety of methods. But pre- 
rogative is the word, and insolence 
the motive ; whilst wc have no 
choice; submission, submission for 
ever, or we are vixens, perverse op- 
])osers, rebels to our soverei'^ns, to 
our tyrants — too often synonymous 
terms. And yet, I will so far allow 
your observation, that some of us do 
seem to submit with pleasure to these 
sovereigns,: but then, in my way of 
thinking, it must be a submission of 
called happy in the least 
; not a dispirited fear, like a 
— — What is the meaning of that 


Greek word ? I have a notion it is 
something like servitude : O, ay ; 
“Love, serve, honour, and obey.” 
No fear, though, is mentioned : 
thank God for that ; since, if there 
had, I should certainly have broke 
my marriage vow, one way or tlv* 
other. There is something of *“ chaste 
conversation coupled with fear,” but 
it is no command. 

Surely, no woman of common 
sense could be convinced the sooner 
for a “ man's obstinacy” in using her 
ill ; or think him “ more a man” foi 
being a tyrant. A fool, a brute, ma} 
be a tyrant ; and if a woman is noi 
of the same silly stamp, she mut?i 
despise him, however he may have 
brought her to a seeming easiness. 
We'* have nothing else for it, when a 
man is resolved. But then you can- 
not call it making wedlock happy : 
hell, indeed, sir ; this world's hell, i 
call it. There are, who expect their 
wives to love, serve, honour, and 
obey, only because they have vowed 
so to do ; but what men are they ? 
And what woman could value siicii 
from her heart, or be happy with 
such a man ? — When love is recipro* 
cal, sweet is the bondage, and easy 
the yoke ; where that is, nothing is 
wanting : for ever banished be fear 
the bane of happiness in every shape : 
at least with one of my temper. We 
may be fond of power, and it is often 
our own fault that we have not 
enough of it: a woman, that can 
seem to despise it, may have it to 
.satiety. And what does this argue ? 
You perverse souls, what does it 
argue ? 

1 do believe, sir, you have as good 
a wife as any man “ need to wish 
for ;” and yet — What* would you 
say? Nay, you have said. I will tell, 

I am resolved. Mrs. R n, he says 

you are a mistress of contradiction. 
In close argument, you give him to 
understand that you think your judg- 
ment superior ; that when you have 
brought him to declare his wishes, 
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you at once resolve to act directly 
opposite. Are these things so ? Po-| 
sitively they are not. 1 cannot he-i 
l;eve it, indeed, sir. I am very sure 
you would not utter a falsehood, black 
or white ; nevertheless, I cannot bc- 
jieve It. Tliere is some misconstruc- 
tion ; some words, or tone of voice, 
wrong understood ; mistakes on one 
side or the other : but, in sliort, she 
appears to me grossly abused. And 
yet that cannot be, by the man in 
wJiom is no abuse. I know not how 
to behave between you : if 1 take 
her part, she will quarrel with me, I 
am sure ; and if I take yours, so will 
you too. The third person, in matri- 
monial disputes, always comes off the 
worst. So God bless you both ! and 
I advise you to go on in the same 
way, lest you should change for the 
worse. 

Have you but now found out the 
way to make me an advocate for my 
sex ? You forget, sir, the same thing 
has happened before. I believe wc 
have both owned that we love a little 
contradiction, as a spur to each other. 
So I am not only like “ my wife,^’ 
hut like rny wife’s husband. In 
short, and seriously, we arc all like 
one another, in some degree : — if 
faults wc have, wc had them from 
you. I know a gentleman, who, 
when lie was speaking of any omjj 
who had the misfortune to be bornj 
of wicked parents, always said, “ Ij 
have no opinion of him ; he is made! 
of bad stuff*.” And this puts me in 
mind of our original — tha rib, the rib ! 
And there’s a bone for you to pick ! 
Pardon the pun, and pertness. 

No, sir, I cannot hope that what I 
have said will amount to a proof of 
women’s superiority, in goodness, to 
men ; any more than I hope for an 
acknowledgment of it without a 
proof. Nevertheless, as you have 
more power, and do very often abuse 
that power, we, without doubt, have 
more to bear from you, than you 
from us. Without doubt, I say ; be- 


cause you cannot make me believe 
otherwise. 

And have I, do you think, “ been 
severe upon my own sex, yet seem to 
persuade myself that I was defend- 
ing them ?” 

What a blundering brain have I ! 
for ever producing dirt to be thrown 
in my own face ! Though, please to 
hold your hand a little, for 1 am not 
yet 'sensible of what you accuse me. 
If any being but man could speak, I 
would allow that being to talk of wo- 
men’s consciences. 

I once had some small acquaint- 
ance with lord Orrery, at the time 
when he was in disgrace with his 
I lather, his doating father, as you 
gently term him — for he had not so 
just an excuse as dotage, for his be- 
haviour to his son. Yours, <&6c. 

LETTER LXXVII. 

3Ir, Richardson to Ladi/ Bradshaigh, 

Noiih-Eiul, I'i'h. 1752. 

I KNEW that I should provoke rny 
dear correspondent, by what 1 wrote 
of men’s selling out right in the mar- 
riage warfare; of governing by fear ; 
of prerogative I'arly exerted ; and 
such like strange assertions. Put, 
in the first place, you will be pleased 
to recollect to whom all this jargon 

IS owing. Is it not to lady B 

herself? Look back, madam, for the 
occasion, wliich was our friend 

’s nuptials : and what a passive, 

tame soul you supposed l.is wife must 
he, if slie wished to be happy. On 
this, my indignation arose against 
tyrants ; and I gave it as my opinion, 
that such would be much more likely 
to be observed, than the kind, good- 
Inatured husband, who made it his 
study to oblige his wife : and angry, 
very angry, was I, against such of 
the sex as would, either way, give 
reason for the observation. Had 1 
not been a lover of your wayward 
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sex, I should not have been so warm 
against them as you take it T was. 

Your ladyship very happily ex- 
presses yourself, when you say, “ a 
governor, a parent, a master, 1 could 
love, fear, and honour, at the same 
time : but to rny husband, myself, I 
must be all love, no mixture of fear : 
certain hatred would attend it.’^ A 
husband was formerly thought a go- 
vernor; you have heard or read that 
he was called master : he is dearer 
than a parent, and nearer too. Be 
pleased to tell me, madam, wliy fear 
should mingle with your love to an 
indulgent parent, and produce hatred 
to a husband? Will you be pleased 
to show me in what the two sorts of 
fear, if two sorts there be, differ ? As 
to the words myself, my husband, 
myself, they have a pretty sound 
with them ; but they will be found 
very separable words ; in short, that 
the solemn office, lliat has made them 
one flesh, has not been able, even in 
very material casi^s, to make them 
one spirit ; and, wlien tliey differ, if 
there be not a fear of oflcridirig, God 
help tiiom ! God help ibctiiy^elf! 

“ While tliey behold their chaste 
conversation, coupled with fear.” — 
That text had like to have overturn- 
ed all your ladyship's reasoning ; and 
how came you ofl‘ ? Prettily enough , 
because you were resolved to come 
off, and could easily convince your- 
self. It is no command, say you. 
But, madam, it is almost as bad for 
your argument, for it is a supposed 
unquestionable dut) : yet 1 plead not 
for fear. My maxim is love, all love ; 
and yet, when a woman is used to it, 
she expects it, and so considers it 
not either as a rarity or an obligation. 
'Wie man is a quiet, good-natured 
creature, and loves his peace, and so 
is loving for his own sake. Strange 
humility that, which will make a wo- 
man think that she can repay the 
oWigation by her acceptance of it ! 
y^thing, however, madam, let me 
tSl^ou, that, in all oiq- arguments 
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of this nature, I will not allow you to 
look at home, and determine by your- 
self. Yon can know nothing of I Ik 
world, nor of the argument, if y*-'i 
form your conclusions up(;n the con 
duct of a single pair. 

And when I have mcntioie 
wife and her.mysi'lf, it is not in,., 
would reflect upon her, as either (i 
signing to be contradictory, or as l>t 
ing unusually so. No, madam, 
falls into it naturally, as I may say 
and as if she could not help it. An 
as her myself always prefaces his r 
quests as if he would take lier com 
pliances as favours, he often finds n 
is but asking for a denial ; and why ^ 
Because she would demonstrate tliiii 
she has as great an aversion to the 
worn fear as the best of her sex ; and 
hesitates not to oppose, as an argu- 
ment of her fortitude and indepen- 
dence of will. But what will you, 
who are so vehement against the 
word and thing fear, say, if 1 should 
assert that there cannot be love with- 
oul fear? You say, you could fear a 
parent, yet honour and love that jia- 
rerit : J would rather, methinks, be 
the father than the husband of the 
woman, who could not fear me with 
the same sort of fear, that she could 
show to a fond and indulgent parent. 
And there, to return your ladyship's 
words, is a bone for you to pick ! 

1 do not perfectly understand you. 
madam, in the following sentence; 
“We may bo fond oi‘ power ; and it 
IS often our own fault tliat we have 
not enough of it. A woman that can 
seem to despise *it, may have it to sa- 
tiety. And what does this argue ^ 
You perverse souls, what does it ar- 
gue?” 

Again, your ladyship iS a little uii- 
intelligiblo ; — “If faults we have (as 
if you made d question of it, ma- 
dam!), we have them from you. — 
And this puts me in mind of our ori- 
ginal — the rib, the rib 1” 1 thought 

it was Eve that gave the man the ap- 
ple. 1 have not my Bible at hand : 
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but I think I remember some such 
words as these of an apostle : “ Adam 
was not deceived ; hut the woman, 
beinij deceived, was in the transfjres- 
sion.’' — “ You liave more to hoar 
from us,” you say, “than we have 
^froui you.” — To this 1 wrote largely 
in my last. 

You have not, madam, a blundering 
iirain : and 1 hope I have not thrown 
dirt m my correspondent’s face. 

Your ladyship dares me to stop in 
my new work ! You give me leave 
to stop. Your challenge, jierhaps, 
comes in a critical time ; for I am at 
a part, that it is four chances to one 
1 shall not be able to get over. You 
r.annot imagine how many difficult 
sil nations 1 have involved myself in. 
Entanglement, and extiication, and 
re-entangleinont, have succeeded 
each other, as the day the night ; 
arid now the few friends, who have 
seiui what I have written, doubt not 
hut I am stuck fast. aVnd, indeed, I 
think so mysi'lf. 

1 have road through lord Orrery’s 
History of Swift. 1 greatly like it. 

1 had the pleasure of telling my lord 
iiimself .so, in Mr. Millar’s shop, and 
of thanking him for the })icasur(; \iv. 
had given me. He returned the 
compliment, in relation to Clarissa ; 
and, having heard of iny new design, 
was inquisitive about it. Thouidi 
my lord is really, in his person and 
behaviour, as well as in his writings, 
an amiable man, 1 join with your la- 
dyship most cordially in all you say 
of the author, of the dean, and oftlie 
dean’s savage beli^ft.viour to liis un- 
happy wife, and Vanessa ; as it is 
of a piece with all those of his writ- 
ings, in winch he endeavours to de- 
base the Imman, and to raise above it 
the brutal nature. 1 cannot think so 
iiardJj as some do of lord Orrery’s 
observation — that the fearful depri- 
vation, which reduced him to a state 
beneath that of the merest aniinak 
seemed to be a punishment that had 
terrible justice in it. 


Why will you so ungratefully de- 
preciate a pen and a judgment, that 
e\cry one, to whom I have read de- 
tached ])arts of your favours to me, 
admires? ’I'ake care, madam, how 
you make light of talents, of which 
while you think meanly, you are not 
likely to he duly thankful for. Your 
judgment of the works you have re- 
marked u])on are, by all who have 
heard me read them, thought admi- 
rable ; and sliow a heart, as well as 
a head, for winch you cannot be too 
grateful. 

I have not been able to read any 
more than the first volume of Ame- 
lia. Poor Fielding ! 1 could not help 
telling his sister, that I was equally 
surprised at and concerned for his 
continued lowness. Had your bro- 
ther, said I, been born in a stable, or 
been a runner at a spunging-house, 
w'e should have thought him a genius, 
and wished he had had the advantage 
of a liberal education, and of being 
admitted into good comj>any ; but it 
IS beyond iny coiicojitioii, that a man 
of family, and who had some learn- 
ing, and whoreall} is a writer, should 
descend so (excessively low in all his 
pieces. Who can care for any of his 
people ? A person of honour asked 
me tlio oilier day, what he could 
mean by saying, in his (’ovent Garden 
Journal, that he had followed Horner 
and Virgil in Ins A media. I answer- 
ed, that ho Avas justified in saying 
so, Iv cause he must mean C’ottoii’s 
Virgil Travestied ; wdiere the vvo- 
mtm arc drabs, and the men scoun- 
drels. Yours, (5i6c. 


LETTER LXXVnr. 

3[r. Richardson to Lady Bradshaigli. 

April 22, 1752. 

A sentiment, ray dear and good 
lady Bradshaigh, may not be absolute- 
ly unexceptionable, and yet be very 
happily expressed. My meaning and 
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my words agreed, when I wrote, that 
you very happily expressed yourself 
on the subject of love and fear, as 
applicable to a parent and a hus- 
band. 

But you are at a loss how to make 
me understand you as to the two 
sorts of fear which you want to dis- 
tinguish, the one to a parent, the other 
to a husband. Awe, the word awe, 
is happily thought of by your ladyship. 

Are we not bred up with awe to a 
parent? (you ask.) Certainly (say 
you) ; and it is often created by our 
being sensible we are liable to be 
corrected.” So, madam, a wife, (and 
who is perfect ? who wants not some 
correction ?) having no apprehension 
of being corrected, of being chidden, 
therefore, cannot fear her husband, 
as when a child she could a parent ! 
You have most charmingly strength- 
ened my argument : I thank you, ma- 
dam. Did I not say that a mixture 
of fear with the love was necessary 
to make an obliging wife ? And do 
you not hint, that if the wife had the 
same motive for it as the child had, 
fear of rebuke, of chastisement, of 
correction (by which I mean not 
stripes, you may be sure — indulgent 
parents maintain not their authority 
by stripes), the husband migiii be 
entitled to the same kind of awe that 
the parent was ; and it would be no 
discredit to the grown-up woman, the 
wife, to be as much afraid of offend- 
ing a kind, a good husband, as, when 
a child, she was of offending a kind, 
an indulgent parent? 1 was not 
wrong, therefore, I think, when I 
asked your ladyship why fear should 
mingle with your love of an indul- 
gent parent (for that was the prrent 
I meant, and not the severe one), 
and produce hatred to a husband?. 
You will answer me as above. Your 
ladyship knows your answer. The 
w'ife has no apprehension of being 
correctedl^ if chidden, she can chide 

» . Nor, as your ladyship seems 
ve proved, was I much out of 


the way when I observed, from what 
your ladyship said of the temper of 
your then lately-married friend, — 
though 1 said it with indignation 
against such tyrant husb^inds, — that 
such would be much more likely to 
be observed, than the kind, good-na- 
tured man, who made it his study to' 
oblige his wife- Upon the whole, if 
your ladyship will give me leave, I 
will assert that there hardly can be 
love without fear — fear of offending. 
And I repeat, “ that 1 would rather 
be the father than the husband of the 
woman, who could not fear me with 
the same sort of fear, that she could 
show to a fond and indulgent parent.” 
Why, madam, I can, on the same 
motives, fear my wife j but I am not 
sure, „ good creature, good wife, as 
she really is, that I have shown my 
prudence in letting her see my fear. 

But yon say that the woman is un- 
der no obligation to her husband for 
his love, provided she loves. With 
all my lieart, madam. I will not 
make distinctions ; 1 will not say that 
there is a merit in the man's love to 
a single object, on a supposition that 
the law of nature discourages not po- 
lygamy, and that the law of God no- 
where in his word condemns it. No, 

I will not ; because the law of his 
country ought to determine him. — 
Why, why would your ladyship throw 
out bones for so spiteful, so vengeful, 
a man to pick? But may I not ask, 
that, if tlie man who loves, loves for 
his own sake, whether the woman 
who loves, loves not also the man 
chiefly for hers? , Yes, says your la- 
dyship, meihinks : and so the obli- 
gation is equal ; so be it. 

Want of perspicuity is not by any 
means the fault of your .ladyship's 
writing: yet 1 really did not take 
your meaning in the passage relating 
to the power that women might have 
if they sought it. 1 meant not in 
that place to provoke you, dearly as 
I sometimes love to try to make you 
angry with me, which yet I never 
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could do, though I have, very, very 
often, deserved your anger. Thus 
you explain yourself: 

You said, we were dear lovers of 
power. I did not deny it ; and 1 
thought it our own fault that we had 
not enough of it.'’ And have not 
y*bur sex here in England enough of 
it ? That fault is letting you see we 
are fond of it. Bless me, madam, 
should we not feel it, if we did not 
see it ? “For which reason, such is 
your pride, you will not allow us any, 
if you can help it,” adds your lady- 
ship. If we can help it ! that is pow- 
er with a vengeance which a wife ex- 
erts, and a husband cannot help him- 
self. 

“ Again unintelligible (says your 
ladyship : Fie upon you !). Why we 
have faults : I made no question of 
It. How should we be faultless, con- 
sidering our original ? Was not wo- 
man made of man ? From whence, 
then, our faults ?” But, madam, be 
so good as to consider, that man, at 
the time woman was formed out of 
his rib, was in a state of innocence. 
He had not fallen. The devil had 
need of a helper : he soon found oikj 
in Eve. But, if I may be forgiven 
for a kind of pun, you seem to think, 
madam, that the faults of men lie in 
the desh, the faults of women arc deep- 
er — they lie in the bone. I believe! 
^ou have hit upon it. 1 love to pro-' 
voke you, it is true ; but I also love 
{o agree with your ladyship, in mate- 
rial articles. The difference between 
us, in this point, is, that T confirm by 
experience what you^ advance only 
from conjecture ; for, unless you look 
out of yourself, how should you know 
that women’s faults lie so deep that 
they must he unformed, and new 
made up again, to amend them ? 

The fault of the great author, 
whose letters to his friend you have 
beeii reading, is, that Tully is wholly 
concerned for the fame of Cicero ; 
and that for fame and for self-exalta- 
tion’s sake. In some of his orations, 


[what is called his vehemence (but 
really is too often insult and ill-man- 
ners) so transports him, that a modern 
pleader, and yet these, are often into- 
lerably abusive, would not be heard, 
if he were to take the like freedoms. 
This difference, liowcvor, ought to 
be mcnlioned, to the honour of the 
ancient ; he generally, I believe, be- 
ing governed by the justice of his 
cause. The moderns too seldom rev 
gard that at all ; and care for nothing 
but their fees. But, after all, Cicero’s 
constitutional faults seem to be vanity 
and cowardice. Great geniuses sel- 
dom have small faults. 

You have seen, T presume, Dr. 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero. It is a 
fine piece ; but the doctor, I humbly 
think, has played the panegyrist, in 
some places in it, rather than the 
historian. The present laureat’s 
performance on the same subject, of 
which Dr. Middleton’s is the founda- 
tion, is a si)irited and pretty piece. 
He makes his observations on the 
character of Cicero, not by contro- 
verting any point with the doctor ; 
but, taking for granted, as if he had 
no other lights, every thing that the 
doctor advances in his favour. 

You greatly oblige me, madam, 
whenever you give me your observa- 
jtions upon what you read. (Jicero 
was a prodigy. ITis works, bis 
genius, will be admired to the end 
of time. But lie was the greatest, 
the grossest lover, counter of adula- 
tion, and one of the greatest dastards, 
that ever lived. Yet, in the former 
quality, he only spoke out what many 
others mean. He was fond of glory ; 
he could not but be conscious of his 
very great talents. I have ofteti 
quarrels, arising in niy mind, against 
the affectation of some ingenious 
mod(!riis, who are always seeking to 
disclaim merits, which, were they in 
earnest, their modesty would not per- 
mit them to publish to the world as 
they do in the treatises which they 
give the public. There may be a 
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manly sensibility, surely, expressed, I really think my lord Orrery, in 
which yet may show, that though the his Life of Swift, has intended to he 
author of a work, or the performer of laudably iinjiartial. 1 liave no notion 
a good action, is tolerabl) skilled in of that lriendshi|), which inak(\s ,a 
Ins subject, or can takt* delight in his man think himself obliged to glos^ 
henelicencc ; yet that lu* is not proud ovit the taiilis (»f a man, v\hom h' 
of understanding or doing what he wishes not to liave great om^s. L 
ought to understand or do, if he pre- not a strong proof of the sacred a;! 
tends to write or to act. I am not a thority of the Scriptures, that tlu 
little embarrassed in my new jiiece histories of David, Soloiiioii, and it- 
(so I was in my two former) with the other heroes, are handed down to 
affectation that custom almost com- with their mixture of vices and vir- 
pels one to be guilty of — to make lues ? Lord Orrery says very high 
my characters disclaim the merits of and v(;ry great things of Swift. The 
the good they do, or the knowledge bad ones we knew, in part, before , 
they pretend to ; and to be afraid of IJad he attempted to whiten them 
reporting th(^ jiraises dui;, and given over, would it not have weakened tie 
to them by oth(;rs, who are benefited credibility of what he says in his f.i^ 
citlier by the act or the example, jvour ? I am told, that my lord is mi- 
although the praises given arc as taken in some of his facts ; for in- 
much to the lionour of the giver’s stance, in that wherein he asserts 
sensibility, asof tbe receiver’s. Does that Swift’s learning was a late ac- 
any body believe these disclaimers ? quirement. 1 am very well warrant 
Does not every body think them af- rd by the sou of an emineiil divine, 
fected, and often jdiarisaical ? and a prelate, who was for three year^ 
even their jiretoncf's to modesty are what is called his chum, in the lob 
what Lovcdace calls, traps laid for lowing account of that fact : — Dr. 
praise ! Y(‘l custom exacts them ; Swift made as great a progress in his 
and who is great enough to be above learning, at the University of Dublin, 
custom? I think I would wish that in his youth, as any of his coternpo- 
my good man, and even my ffood raries; but was so very ill-natured 
girl, should be thought to be above and troublesome, that he was made 
regarding this custom. To receive IWrm Filina (sir Roger will explain 
praise with a grace, is a grace. But what that means, if your ladyship i- 
it must be so received, as that it unacquainted with the University 
should not he thouglit to j)ulf uj> or term), on purpose to have a preteiic(^ 
exalt the person in his (wvn ojunioii. to exjiel him. lie raked up all the 
The person praised must show, that scandal against the heads of thai 
he is sensible he lias done no more University that a severe inquirer, and 
than his duty ; tluit lie gave not him- a still severer temper, could get to- 
self either his talents, or his ability to gether into his* harangue. He was 
do good; and should bo the more expelled in consequence of his abuse, 
humble, the more thankful, f(»'* those and, having his rheessit, afterwards 
talents, and for that ahdity. Arro- got admitted, at Oxford, to his de- 
gatico, self-conceit, must be banished grees. * 

his heart. Even Jjovelace can say, I cannot find that my lord was 
If I have any thing valualile as to very intimate with him. As from a 
intellectinls, those are not my own ; man of (juality, and the son of a no- 
and to be proud of what a man is an- bleman who had been obnoxious to 
svveraule for the abuse of, and has no ministers, no doubt but the dean 
merit in the right use oif, is to strut, might countenance those professions 
like the jay, in a borrowed plumage.” of friendship, which the young lord 
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might be forward to make to a man, 
who was looked upon as the genius 
ol‘ Ireland, and the fashion. But hr 
v^ould hr. only acejuainted with him in 
rliP decline of the dean’s genius. 

1 ilimk, lias partly draw n 
• ',)'» ' -ii iii'Mseir, by a little 

, L. , ' ■ di > 1 '.tioii. J/z/y) /rn A will, 
le* says, by way of preface to some 
oftliti things tliat the friends of Swift 
think th(*. severest. T was a little 
dn-gusted, as I read it, at these ill- 
placed assumptions of friendship in 
words. I thought these affectations 
bolow lord Orrery, as it seemed, by 
them, as if he was proud of being 
thought of as a friend, by the man, 
who, whatever his head was, had 
not, I am afraid, near so good a heart 
a> his own. 

Mr. Tt'mplc, nephew to sir Wil- 
liam 'reiiiple, and brother to lord 
Balmerston, who lately di<;d at Bath, 
declared to a friend of mine, that 
sir William hired Swift at his first 
entrance into the world, to road to 
him, and sometimes to be his ama- 
nuensis, at the rate of 20/. a year and 
his hoard, which was then high pre- 
ferment to him; but that sir William 
never favoured him with his conver- 
sation, because of his ill (pialities. 
nor allow^ed him to sit down at table 
with him. Swift, yonr ladyship will 
easily see by his writings, had hitt<*i- 
Mess, satire, moroseiiess, that must 
make him insufferable, both to e(]uals 
and inhiriors, and unsafe for his su- 
periors to countenance. Sir William 
'J'lunple was a wise and discerning 
man. lie could easily see through a 
young fellow taken into a low office, 
and inclined to forgi't himself. Pro- 
bably, too, the dean was always im- 
polite, and fiever could be a man of 
breeding. Sir William Temple was 
one of the politest men of his time. 

Whoever the lady be, who is so se- 
vere upon lord Orrery, I cannot but 
think that she is too severe. The 
story of Swift’s marriage, and beha- 
viour to a worthy, very worthy wife, 


T have been told long before lord Or- 
rery’s history nf him came out. If 
was not, as the angry ladv charges, 
a chimiera, but a certain truth. Ami 
this 1 was inform(‘d of by a lady oi 
goodness, and no enemy hut to what 
wa*. had in Swift. Sundy this hifh 
who (valls m\ lord to account for hi. 
iinchristian-like usage of a dead 
fnejid, should have shown a little 
more of the; Christian in her invec- 
tives. Near twenty years ago, 1 
heard from a giuitleman, now living, 
wdth whom Vanessa lived, or lodgc’d, 
in England, an account of the dean’s 
behaviour to the unhappy woman, 
much less to his rejiutation than the 
account my lord gives of that affair. 
According to this gentleman’s ac- 
count, she was not the creature that 
she became when she was in Ireland, 
whither she followed him, and, in 
hopes to make lierself an interest 
with his vanity, threw herself into 
glare and expense; and, at last, by 
disappointmenl, into a habit of drink- 
ing, till grief and the effc-cts of that 
vice destroyed her. You may gather 
from that really pretty piece of his, 
Cadonus and Vanessa, how much he 
llatter(‘d her, and tha( he took great 
pains to gloss over that aflair. t re- 
member once to have seen a little 
collection of lettcTs and poetical 
scraps of Swift’s, which passed be- 
tw(‘en him and Mrs. Van Homrigh, 
this same V anessa, which the book- 
seller then told me were sent him to be 
published, frf)m tlie originals, by this 
lady, in resentment of his perfidy. 

1 have not had an opportunity to 
know what the two doctors you men- 
tion say of lord Orrery’s Life of 
Swift. Adieu, dear madam, yours, 

LETTER LXXIX. 
Edward Oibhon^ Esq, to his Father. 

Dear sir, 

An address in writing, from a per- 
son who has the pleasure of being 
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with you every day, may appear sin- 
gular. However, 1 have preferred 
this method, as upon paper I can 
speak without a blusJi, and he heard 
without interruption. If my letter 
displeases you, irn])nte it, dear sir, 
only to yourself. You have treated 
me, not like a son, but like a friend. 
Can you be surprised that I should 
communicate to a friend all my 
thoughts, and all my desires ? Un- 
less the friend approve them, let the 
father never know them ; or, at least, 
let him know, at the same time, that, 
however reasonable, however eligi- 
ble, my scheme may aj)pear to me, I 
would rather forget it for ever, than 
cause Imn tlie slightest uneasiness. 

When I first returned to England, 
attentive to my future interest, you 
were so good as to give me hopes of 
a seat in parliament. This seat, it 
was supposed, would be an expense 
of fifteen hundred pounds. This de- 
sign flattered my vanity, as it might 
enable me to shine in so august an 
assembly. , It flattered a nobler pas- 
sion ; I promised myself that, by the 
means of this seat, 1 might be one 
day the instrument of some good to 
my country. But 1 soon ]>erceived 
how little a mere virtuous iiicliiiation, 
unassisted by talents, could contri- 
bute towards that great end ; and a 
very short examination discovered to 
me, that those talents had not fallen 
to my lot. Do not, dear sir, impute 
this declaration to a false modesty, 
the meanest species of pride. What- 
ever else I may be ignorant of, 1 
think I know myself, and shall alw'ays 
endeavour to mention my good qua- 
lities without vanity, and my defects 
without repugnance. 1 shall say no- 
thing of the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with his country and language, 
so absolutely necessary to every se- 
nator. Since they may he acquir- 
ed, to allege my deficiency in them, 
would -^eem only the plea of laziness. 
But 1 shall say with great truth, that: 
f JSever possessed that gift of speech, i 
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the first requisite of an orator, which 
use and labour may improve, but 
which nature alone can bestow. That 
my temper, quiet, retired, somewhat 
riiserved, could neither acquire po- 
pularity, bear up against opposition, 
nor mix with ease in the crowds of, 
public life. That even my genius 
(if you will allow me any) is better 
qualified for the deliberate composi- 
tions of the closet, than for the (*x- 
temporary discourses of the jiarlia- 
ment. An unexpected objection 
would disconcert me ; and as 1 am 
incapable of explaining to others, 
what 1 do not thoroughly understand 
myself, 1 should be meditating whih^ 
1 onght to be answering. I even 
want necessary prejudices of part\ 
and^of nation. In populai assem- 
blies, it is often necessary to inspire 
them ; and never orator insjiired widl 
a passion, which he did not feel him- 
self. Suppose me even mistaken in 
my own character ; to set out with 
the repugnance such an opinion must 
produce, oflers but an indifle rent pros- 
pect. But 1 hear you say, it is not 
necessary that every man should en- 
ter into parliament with such exalted 
hopes. It is to acquire a title the 
most glorious of any in a free coun- 
try, and to employ the weight and 
consideration it gives in the service 
of one’s friends. Such motives, 
though not glorious, yet are not dis- 
honourable ; and if we had a borough 
in our command, if you could bring 
me in without any great expense, or 
if our fortune enabled us to despise 
that expense, tbbn, indeed, I should 
think them of the greatest strength. 
But with our private fortune, is if 
worth while to purchase, at so high 
a rate, a title, lionourabK^ in itself, 
but which I must share wdth every 
fellow that can lay out fifteen hun- 
dred pounds ? Besides, dear sir, a mer- 
Ichandise is of little value to the own- 
er when he is resolved not to sell it. 

I should affront your penetration, 
did I not suppose you now see the 
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drift of this letter. It is to appropri* Voltaire and my old friends. The 
ate, to another use, the sum with armies no Ioniser obstruct my pas- 
which you destined to bring me into sage, and it must b(‘ indifferent to 
parliament ; to employ it, not in mak- yon wliether I am at Laiisaniic or at 
ing me great, but in rendering me London during the winter, since T 
happy. 1 have often heard you say sJiail not be at Beriton. In the 
yourself, that the allowance you had spring f would cross the Alps, and, 
been so indulgent as to grant me, after some st;iy in Italy, as the war 
though very liberal in regard to your must then be terminated, return 
estate, was yet but small, when com- home through France, to live happily 
pared with the almost necessary ex- witii your and my dear mother. I 
Iravagancos of the age. I have, in- am now tvvo-and-tweiity ; a tour 
deed, found it so, notwithstanding a must take u]) a considerable time ; 
good deal of economy, and an ex- and though I believe you have no 
empfion from many of tlie common thoughts of settling me soon (and i 
expenses of youth. This, dear sir, am sure I have not), yet so many 
would be a way of supplying these things may intervene, that the man, 
deficiencies, without any additional who does not travel early, runs a 
expense to you. — But I forbear. — If great risk of not trav(;lling at all. 
you think my proposals reasonable, But this part of my scheme, as well 
you want no entreaties to engage you as the whole, I submit entirely to 
to comply with them ; if otherwise, you. 

all will be without effect. Permit me, dear sir, to add, that I 

All that I am afraid of, dear sir, is, do not know wdiether the complete 
that I should seem not so much ask- compliance) with my wishes coiiJd m- 
ing a favour, as this really is, as cx- crease my love and gratitiide ; hut 
aciing a debt. After all I can say, that I am very sure no refusal could 
you will still remain the best judge diminish thosfi sentiments with which 
of my good, and your own ciicum- I shall always remain, dear sir, your, 
stances. Perhaps, like most landed &c. 
gentlemen, an addition to my annui- 
ty would suit you better than a sum 

of money given at once ; perhaps the LETTER LXXX. 

sum itself may be too considerable. 

Whatever you shall think proper to J^dward Gibbon^ Esq. to J. Jlolroydf 
bestow upon me, or in whatever man- Esq. 

Tier, will be received with equal gra- 
titude. Bcriion, April 29, 17G7, 

I intended to stop here ; but, as I Dear Ilolroyd, 

abhor the least appearance of art, I I UAPrENEo to-night to stumble 

think It will be better to lay open rny upon a very odd piece oi intelligence 
whole scheme at once. The unhaj)- in the St. James’s Chronicle; it re- 
py war, which now desolates Europe, lated to the marriage of a certain 
^ wdll oblige me to defer seeing France Monsieur Olroy, formerly captain of 
till a peaife. But that reason can hussars. I do not know how it came 
have no influence upon Italy, a conn- into my head that this captain of 
try which every scholar must long to hussars was not unknown to me, and 
see. Should you grant my request, that he might possibly be an ac- 

and not disapprove of my manner quaintance of yours. If I am not 

of employing your bounty, I would mistaken in my conjecture, pray 
leave England this autumn, and pass give my compliments to him, and 
the winter at Lausanne, with M. de tell him from me, that I am at least 
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as well pleased that he is married as 
if I were so myself. Assure him, 
however, that though as a philoso- 
pher [ may prefer celibacy, yet, as a 
politician, I think it highly proper 
that the species should be propagated 
by the usual method ; assure him 
even that I am convinced, that if ce- 
libacy is exposed to fewer miseries, 
marriage can alone promise real hap- 
piness, since domestic enjoyments 
are the source of every other good. 
May such happiness, which is be- 
stowed on few, be given to him ; the 
transient blessings of beauty, and the 
more durable ones of fortune, good 
sense, and an amiable disposition. 

I can easily conceive, and as easily 
excuse you, if you have thought 
mighty little this winter of your poor 
ru.sticatcd friend. T have been con- 
fined ever since Christmas, and con- 
fined by a succession of very melan- 
choly occupations. I had scarcely 
arrived at Beriton, where 1 proposed 
staying only about a fortnight, when 
a brother of Mrs. Gibbon’s died un- 
expectedly, 'though after a very long 
and painful illness. Wewere scarce- 
ly recovered from tlio confusion, 
which such an event must produce 
in a family, when my fatlier was 
taken dangerously ill, and with some 
intervals has continued soever since. 
I can assure you, my dear llolroyd, 
that the same event appears in a very 
different light w^hen the danger is 
serious and immediate ; or when, in 
the gaiety of a tavern dinner, we af- 
fect an insensibility, that would do 
us no great honour were it real. My 
father is now much better ; but I 
have since been assailed by a severe 
stroke — the loss of a friend. You 
remember, perhaps, an officer of our 
militia, whom I sometimes used to 
compare to yourself. Indeed, the 
comparison w’ould have done honour 
to any one. Ilis feelings were ten- 
der noble, and he was always 
gui%|Pl)y them : his principles were 
f lWeJ and ie acted up 
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ito them. I shall say no more, and 
you will excuse my having said so 
much, of a man with whom you were 
unacquainted ; but my mind is just 
now so very full of him, that I can- 
not easily talk, or even think, of any 
thing else. If 1 know you right, 
you will not be offended at my weak- 
ness. 

What rather adds to my uneasi- 
ness, is the necessity I am under of 
joining our militia the day after to- 
morrow. Though the lively hurry 
of such a scene might contribute to 
divert my ideas, yet every circum- 
stance of it, and the place itself 
(which was that of his residence), 
will give me many a painful moment. 
I know nothing would better raise 
my spirits than a visit from you ; the 
request may appear unseasonable, bul 
I think I have heard you speak of an 
uncle you had near Southampton. 
At all events, I hope you will siiatcli 
a moment to write to me, and give 
me some account of your present 
situation and future designs. As 
you are now fettered, 1 should ex- 
pect you will not be such a fiic et 
ubiqut’, as you have been since your 
arrival in England. I stay at South- 
ampton from the first to the twenty- 
eighth of May, and then propose 
making a short visit to town : if you 
arc any where in the neighbourhood 
of it you may depend upon seeing me. 
T shall then concert measures for 
seeing a little more of you next 
winter than I have lately done, as 1 
hope to take a pretty long spell in 
town. I suppose Guise has often 
fallen in your way ; he has never 
once written to me, nor I to him : in 
the country we want materials, and 
in London we want timet I ought 
to recollect, that you even want tune 
to read my unmeaning scrawl. Be- 
lieve, however, my dear Holroyd, that 
it is the sincere expression of a heart 
entirely yours. 
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Edward Gibbon, Esq. toJ. Holroyd, 

October 6, 1771. 

Dear Ilolroyd, 

• I SIT down to answer your epistle, 
after taking a very pleasant ride. — A 
ride ! and upon what 1 — ^Upon a 
horse. — Vo?/ lie! — 1 don’t. — 1 have 
got a droll little poney, and inUuid to 
renew the long forgotten practice of 
equitation, as it was known in the 
world before the second of June of 
the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-threc. As I 
used to reason against riding, so I can 
now argue for it ; and indeed the prin- 
eqial use T know in human reason is, 
vvlieii called upon, to furnish argu- 
nu'uts for what we have an inclina- 
tion to do. 

What do you mean by presuming 
to allirm that 1 am of no use here ! 
Fanner Gibbon of no use? East 
week 1 sold all rriy hops, and I be- 
lieve well, at nine guineas a hundred, 
to a very responsible man. Some 
people think I might have got more 
at Weyhill fair, but that would have 
beim an additional expense, and a 
irreat uncertainty. Our (luantity has 
disa[)p()inted us very much : but I 
tliink, that, besides hops for the fami- 
ly, there will not be less than 500/. ; — 
no contemptible sum off' thirteen small 
acres, and two of them planted last 
year only. This week I let a little 
firm in Petersfield by auction, and 
propose raising it ftom 25/. to 35/. 
per amiaiii : — and farmer Gibbon of 
no use ! 

• ' To be serious, I have but one rea- 
son for resisting your invitation and 
my own wishes; that is, Mrs. Gib- 
bon I left nearly alone all last win- 
ter, and shall do the same this. She 
submits very cheerfully to that state 
of solitude ; but, on sounding her, I 
am convinced that she would think 
it unkind were I to leave her at pre- 


sent. I know you so well, that I am 
sure you will acquiesce in this rea- 
son ; and let mtj make; my next visit 
to Sheffield Place from town, which 
I think may be a litth^ before Christ- 
mas. 1 should like to hear something 
of the precise time, duration, and ex- 
tent of your intended tour to Bucks. 
Adieu. 
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Edica/'d Gihhot?, Esq. toJ. Ifolroyd, 
Esq. at Edinbiu'gh. 

lientinck Street, Aug' 7, 1773. 

Dear Ilolroyd, 

I BEo ten thousand pardons for 
not being dead, as I certainly ought 
to be. But, such is rny abject nature, 
that I liad rather live m Bcntinck 
Street, attainted and convicted of the 
sin of laziness, than enjoy your ap- 
plause either at Old Nick’s, or even in 
the Elysiaii Fields. After all, could 
you expect that 1 should honour with 
my correspondence a wild barbarian 
of the bogs of Erin ? Had the natives 
intercepted my letter, the terrors oc- 
casioned by such unknown magic 
characters might have been fatal to 
you. But now you have escaped 
the fury of their hospitality, and are 
arrived among a cee-vi-leezed nation, 
i may venture to renew my inter- 
course. 

You tell me of a long list of dukes, 
lords, and chieftains, of renown, to 
whom you are introduced ; were I 
with you, I should prefer one David 
to them all. When you arc at Edin- 
burgh, I hope you will not fail to 
visit the stye of that fattest of Epicu- 
rus’s hogs, and inform yourself whe- 
ther there remains no hope of its re- 
covering the use of its right paw. 
There is another animal of great., 
though not ])erhaps of equal, and cer- 
tainly not of similar merit, one Ro- 
bertson : has he almost created the 
new world ? Many other men you 
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hare undoubtedly seen, in the coun- 
try where you are at present, who 
must have commanded your esteem : 
but when you return, if you are not 
very honest, you will possess great 
advantages over rne in any dispute 
concerning Caledonian merit. 

Boodle’s and Atwood’s arc now' no 
more. The last str*agglers, and God- 
frey Clarke in the rear of all, are 
moved away to their several castles ; 
and I now enjoy, in the midst of 
London, a delicious solitude. My 
library, Kensington Gardens, and a 
few parties with new acquaintance 
who are chained to London (among 
whom 1 reckon Goldsmith and sir 
Joshua Reynolds), fill up my time, 
and the monster Ennui preserves a 
very respectful distance. By the bye, 
your friends Bait, sir John Russel, 
and Lascelles, dined with me one 
day before they set off; for 1 some- 
times give the prettiest little dinner 
in the world. But all this compo- 
sure draws near its conclusion. — 
About the, sixteenth of this month 
Mr. Eliot carries me away, and after 
picking up Mrs. Gibbon at Bath, sets 
me down at Port Eliot ; there 1 shall 
remain Six weeks, or, in other words, 
to the end of September. My future 
motions, whether to London, Derby- 
shire, or a longer stay in Cornwall 
(pray, is not “ motion to stay” ra- 
ther in the Hibernian style?), will 
depend on the life of Port Eliot, the 
time of the meeting of parliament, 
and perhaps the impatience of Mr. 

lord of Lenborough. One 
of my pleasures to town 1 forgot to 
mention, the unexpected visit of 
Deyverdun, who accompanies his 
young lord (very young indeed I) on 
a two months’ tour to England. — 
He took the opportunity of the 
earl’s going down to the duke of 
» « to spend a fortnight 

(nor da I recollect a more pleasant 
one) in Bofitiinck Street. They are 
^w?gone together into Yorkshire, 
aiid I think it doubtfud whether I 
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shall see him again before his return 
to Leipsic. It is a melancholy re- 
flection, that while one is plagued 
with acquaintance at the corner of 
every street, real friends should be 
separated from each other by unsur- 
mountable bars, and obliged to catch 
at a few transient moments of inter- 
view. I desire that you and my lady 
(whom I most respectfully greet) 
would take your share of that very 
new and acute observation, not so 
large a share indeed as my Swiss 
friend, since nature and fortune give 
His more frequent opportunities of 
being together. You cannot expect 
news from a desert, and such is Lon- 
don at present. The papers give you 
the full harvest of public intelligence ; 
and^ I imagine that the ek)qucnt 
nymphs of Twickenham communi- 
cate all the transactions of the polite, 
the amorous, and the marrying world. 
The great pantomime of Portsmouth 
was universally admired ; and 1 am 
angry at my own laziness in neglect- 
ing an excellent opportunity of see- 
ing it. Foote has given us the Bank 
rupt, a serious and sentimental jiieco, 
with very severe strictures on the li- 
cense of scandal in attacking pri- 
vate characters. Adieu. Forgive 
and epistolize me. I shall not be- 
lieve you sincere in the former, un- 
less you make Bentinck Street your 
inn. I fear I shall be gone; but 
Mrs. Ford and the parrot will be 
proud to receive you and my lady 
after your long peregrination, from 
which I expect great improvements. 
Has she got the brogue upon the tip 
of her tongue ? 


LETTER LXXXrill. 

Edward Gibbon^ Esq, to J. Holroyd^ 
Esq, 

Paris, August 13, 1777. 
Well, and who is the culprit 
now? — Thus far had I written in 
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the pride of my hearty aod ftdly de* 
termtned io inflict an epiffle upon 
you, even before I fCcCited any an- 
to my former ; I was very near 
a bull, But this forward hkif-line 
lays ten days barren and inactive, till 
l^s generative pothers were excited 
by the missivC wtii6b I received yes- 
terday. What a vi^retohed piece of 
wbrk do wo seem to be making of it 
m America The greatest forCe, 
winch any Euto^fe^ power ever 
ventured to trans{wt into that CdVIti* 
nen^, is not strong enough ^veri to 
attack the enemy ; the haval aitOngth 
of Great Britain is not softi'eient to 
prevent the Americans \thty 
almost lost the appellatidlh 6f rebels) 
from receiving ©very Sjtelstance that 
they wanted ; itid in the mean time 
}ou are obliged to call out the toflitia 
to defend your own coasts agdinst 
their privateersi* You possibly m^ay 
expect from m6 acbouli^ of the 
designs ^nd poliby of the French 
court ; but I choOsfe to decline that 
task tor two reasons : 1st, Because 
)ou may find them laid open in every 
newspaper ; and 2dly, Because I 
live too much with their courtiers 
and ministers to know any thing 
about them. I shall only say, that I 
am not under any immediate appre- 
hensions of a wair with Frano^ It 
IS much mordf pleasant, aS vi^ as 
jirofitable, to view in safety the rag- 
ing of the tempest, occasionally to 
pick up some pieces of the wreck, 
and to improve their trade, th^ir ag- 
nculture, and their finanefes, while 
the two countrieii arl fento coffisa 
duello^ Far taking any step 
to put a speedy end to this astonish- 
, uig dispute, I should not be surprised 
if next sumtftei^ tbdy ifmre to land 
their cordial assistance to 
as to the weajtor party* As lie i# 
perwirf* enijjii*k»eiit with ihfr if. 
of Ii 4 *f tocolf^t a few sHghl^ eki^- 
misb^.but nothing that 

£iigaged lA a 
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the netoe of a generd 
The extravagance of soraTWra* 
tants, both PFench ahd Bngniffi^|P> 
have espoused the cause of 
sometimes inspires me with ap 
ordinary VitooUr. Upon the 
find it mitoh easier to defend m 
justice than the pUtoy of our 
Shtos ; but there are certain' ea^ 
where whatever is repugnant to sound 
pURcy ceaises to be just.' 

Xhe more I see of Taris, the r^e 
I t^e It. The regular course Of tho 
society in which I live is easy^ polp, 
and entertaining ; a^d almost OV^V 
day ia marked by the acquisition^ 
som^ new acquaintance, wnb is woM 
cuHivating, or who at least is worth 
rOhtombering. To the great adit^^ 
tion of the French, t regularly cpm 
and reguhlrly, sup, drink a dm iff 
strong coflee after each mehfctM 
find my stomach a cUixeU of the 
world. •' The ^ctades (particularly 
tiid'ttainn, and above oR thePrOnOh 
Comedies), which arfe open theuptolo 
summer, aflbrd me an agreeable 
laxation from company ; and to aha# 
you that I frequent them ftoih iaate, 
and not from idleness, t have ^ 
seen the Colisee, the VaUaht$| ^tnU 
Boulevards, or any of thoao 
entei^tainment which copstitutoj^m 
to mdat of our countrymen. 
sional trips to dine or sup ih .soi^jCff 
the thousand country house^i 
are scattered round the enviaonef 
Paris* serve to vary the scenfr^'* 
the mean while the 
bly glides away, and, {life ^til mofith 
of October approaches, when I must 
change the house of madamb NeckCr 
for the House of Commons. I re*« 
gret that I could not choose t^e lA- 
ter, instead of the summer, tori tms 
excursion : I should 
many valuable 
hare preserved 


o 
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Ittonthsof the year in 

though I ^ have beeh; 
consider with horror a 
jdlJjlmisy of siKfy leagues into the 

S ut^y* t The princess of Bqauveau, I 
^1#^a^|bost superior womhn, had! 
hee|b about six ^ weeks, and 

wQieiinol /return till the 34th of this 
A large body of rccrOits 
li^u 'bh Assembled by the Fontain* 
b|]^u journo ; but, in order to have 
a thorough knowibdge of this splen- 
did country, I ai;(ght to stay till thelfeot^ngs. By' ^dvr silence I sup 

. .rt _ 1 */• r _ i t 1 - _ j., _ 'fji .1 


ipfbnth of Januarjr ; and if 1 could be 
sure, that opDpsition would be as 
trAUquil^ th^ were last ye^r"^ 1 
think'yd^r hfo has been as anfoutted, 
oy, at least, as tumultuous’; ahd I 
#yy you lady Payne, &«C*, much 
m6r^ than either the primate or the 
tShifef justice. Lot not the generous 
yhfldt of my lady be torp by the 
Wack serpents of envy. She still 
possesses the first place in the Setitt^ 
mients of her slave ; but the adven< 
ttwhsOf the fan was a mere accident 
owing ^ to lord Carmarthen. Adieu. 
I think you may be satisfied. I say 
^nothing of my terrestrial affairs. 




LETTER LXXXIV. 


jPVote Bdmard Gibbon, Es^. to J. 
^ ^ ‘ ^ Holroyd, Esq* 

J ' |)f February Ctb, 1779. 

are tjuiet and peaceable, and 
as usual, at my silence. 
1 would sei^ you 
sotno, nws* but we are asleep : no 
forOigh^telligence, except the cap- 
ture of, a frigate ; ho certain accdhlJlts 
from the 1 W^t Indies, and g disisohj- 
tion of .parUalipent, which sOems to 
have tatod plupe. siitpp Christmas, 
^ i wili'^eee negoihiH 
es of depatttnents, 

on 4 o b?tiieVe 
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iO^ stream of all men, and all 
f, /un one way. Sir Hugh is 
disgraced, ruined, d^c. ; and as 
an old wound has broken out agair., 
they sa^ he must have his leg cut ofl‘ 
as soon as ho has time. In a night 
or two we sliall be^in a blaze of illu- 
lU^ation, from thO**^l of naval he- 
ro^ land patriots, arid tallow chan- 
dieirs ; the last^are not the least sin- 
cere. I want to hear some detail 
of yoflir mihrifify 'and familiar pro- 


poafe your admire Davis, and disliki 
my pariipblet ; yet such is the publu 
folly, that we have a second edition 
in the press ! the fashionable styk 
of the clergy is to say they have noj 
read it. Maria not take care, 
I^^aU write a murih sharper invec- 
tive against her, ^ not answeniiL^ 
my diabolical book* My lady carri- 
ed it down, with a solemn promise 
that I should receive an unassisted 
Prencji letter. Yet I embrace the 
little animal, as we)) as my lady, and 
the spes aitera Roma)** Adieu. 

There is a buzz atiout a peacO, and 
Spanish mediationi 


LETTER LXXXV. 

Edward Gibbon, Esq. to the Right 
^ Bon. Lord Shield, 

LausanAe, S^temSer 80th, t7Bf? 

I ARRIVED safe in harbour last 
Saturday, the 27ih instant, about tm 
d^elock in the morning ; but, as tin* 
post only gCe^ out twice a week, u 
was not m my powjer to write^h®^®^^ 
thi^ day. Except one day, hetwe(*n 
Lattices apd Besanyon* which v-^s 
laborious enough^f 4|t4>hed my easy 
and gen^C Airing without any fatigue, 
nfiW mind, .or body. I found 

1)eyvmdun well and hyppy> 
more.happy at the s%bt of V friend, 
mtd ttjijaccomplishmetttof ascheme, 
^ so^)i»liig and impatiently 

liope of Rom^^ 
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desired. His gftrden, 
park, have even exceeded is the 'W 
sangeine of m J 'expeetatjetxs and re- 
iiL**ettibrances ; and you yourself can- 
not have forgotten the charmitijg pros- 
pect of the lake, mouti^ins, and 
tiie declivity of Pays de Vaud* 
But as huina|^^ Iffe is perpei^ualfy 
chequered with gobd and evij, I have 
found some disappoitttbents on my 
arrival. The easy patilrc of Dey- 
verdun, his indole|p|^f!dnd His imp^j 
tience, had prompted hitn tOf|e)i^^ 
too positively that his . 
he vacant at Michadmas ; nh- 

foreseen difficulties hstve pr 

have been discovered wlien 
already too late,; i| 1 id 
tion of our is /(I 'am much 

afraid) postpohetf to rtexf sprihg;. 
At first I was knocked down by the 
nnexpectdh thunderbolt J but 1 Have 
gradually been Uf^onciled 
and have granted 

pardon to my dwjp 

apartment, which afforded me a tjem- 
))or ary shelter, ;is much too narrow 
for a settled residence, we hired, for 
the winter, a convenient, ready-fur- 
nished apartment, in the nearest partj 
of the Rue de. Boufg, whose backj 
door leads in three steps to the ter- 
race and garden; as often as a^tole- 
rable day shall , tempt us to ;^joy 
their beadties ; and this arrangement 
has even its ady.an.tage, of giving us 
time to deliberate and provide, be- 
fore We enter on a larger an(|: more 
regular estabhshmeiit. But ' inis k 

not the sum of 1ny„misfortuhes heal^; 
and pity ! The i,%y *after 'niy. ,arri(*f| 
val (sSlhday) we had just finished, dj 
temperate ainnpr, and inten^a a 
round of visits 
k hras^ /when|^hmk 

Deyverdun; 

and'yWd^mil'^f^^hded a 
butl'vin the 
missed.il^y. footi|||||and 

sprained, my' 

n Ai- (Jij latent liheiff -f 1 d6 hof 



linean, the devil), who is i 
the wiSbhji has made adun 
use of; hCI advantage, and^^ 
fear that my arrival at Lausahi^ 
be marked a fit of ■ ^ ' 
though' 'i%is quite unncces 
the intelligjdtoe br suspic^h^h!^ 
fin|.its way to Bath. Yci^terdlyt;^ 
t^lhoon I lay, or at least sat, in stili; 
Itd' receive visits, and at the same* 
fhmncnt my rooni was filled with four 
decent nations. The loudest, qf 
'tM^; nations; Was the single voice ^ 
thdabbe Raynal, who, like yourfriem 
has chosen this place ^for the asyluih; 
of fi;^om and history. . JSis cpn* 
versatioh, vvHioh might be 
able, is intolerably ioud, pereihptp^, 
and insolent; and you would 
gin%Uhal.be alone was the monam 

on/I 0^ the world. A,vTii]A,V'' * 


I embrace my lady, and the- infamy;; 

regaid tdVthe important tram 
adtidnSi: Tor which you are ((^ns^- 
tuted plenipotentiary, I expect, with 
some impatience, but with p^fdef 
confidence, the result of your Ikbotirs. 
Yjou may remember what 1 mentiqne J 
of my conversation Wijlh ^ * 

about the place of minister at : 
I have talked it over with Deyvpf- 
dun,, who does not dislike tbc^ide^' 
provided this place was allowed ' 
my villa during at least fwo-thirds df, 
the year ; but for my part I am adireV 
that * * * ^ * are worth more 
ihinisterial friendship and gratitii4e^ 
[so I am inclined to think that they are ; 
preferable to an office^ which' wdqlcl 
be procured with cUfficulty, enjoyed 

with constraint and expense, and losjt. 
1 *_.* 1 . ^* - ....1 


perhaps, next April/ in the 
of our domestic 
n^nt Again adieu. 


annual 

govern* 





EL^ 


briWly in the Hinbty o| 


ntid Fall, that I hWe ^ aWidd be too af^nguine in cx- 


ihy lazine^a* without 
. Ot remorse, Without 

you would be very' 
ansSntte^ T|r my safety, which \m 
aoMfently provided for by the 
dettf ef my friend Deyverdun, 
t0 humbler friend Caplin, and a 
^^ry conversable physician (not thfe 
famous Tissot), whose ordinary fee 
is ten batz, aboUj pence Et^fg- 

lisif* After the U^ilal Increase and 
dei^eaaf of the member (for it has 
been confined to the injured part), 
the gout htLS retired in good prdbr ; 

t|ie ^mains of weakness^ Whfeh 
eWged me to move on the rugged 
{»||(Vemcnt of Lausanne with a sticky 
o)r rather small crutch, are to be as* 
Ol^b^ to the sprain, wHfeh might 
hare Ibeen a much more serious bu- 
messit As 1 have now spent a 
n)^tb,at Lausanne, you will inquire 
with much curiosity, more kihdness, 
an^ mixture of spite ^and ma* 
lignity, how far the place has an* 
Swered my expectations, and whe^ 
they I do not repmii of a relation, 
which/has appeared so rash and ri- 
dbulous to my ambitious friends? 

i|^is question, hp^yever natural 
#d^sonaide, I shall not return an 
ii^me^i^te answer, for two reasons i 
L^ ^ nme noi yet made a fnir trial. 

) ^isappointinont and delay, with 
^4 M> l)eyvcrdan's houses will 
ue ii^ts Winter to lodgings, 
lor than spacious^ or 

am only begii 
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of its immoderate heat. 2. 


reenrir W strength and liberty, m\ 
to look afbout Od prsons and thi||8 : 
the greatest part of those pirsonslls 
in t& country, takdn up Muthd^bj^r 
vintage ; m|, ji|TO|)si ate not yet arrft> 



plaining tny satisjfesd^n in what 1 
have done, you would ascribe that 
satisfe^on to th^e novelty of the 
scene, and the inconstancy of man ; 
and I dSem it fat Id^e safe and pnir 
dnnt t6 postpone hny,i^ositive decla- 
ration, till*! am placed by experience 
beyond the danger of repentance 
and recantatiO% Yet of one thing 
^^am fore, tm | possess in tins 
as well in England, the 
best CMial of life, a sincere, tender, 
add sensible friend, adorned with 
the most valuable and pleasant quali- 
ties l^h of the heart and head. The 
enjoyments of leisure and 
jaty ire likewise in hiy power , 
ano iff Uie short excursions, which 1 
have mthejrtO' made, I have com- 
menebd or renewed^my acquaintance 
with a certain number of persons, 
nidro ^eeialiy ^ Women (who, at 
least in Trance and this country, are 
undoubtedly superior to our prouder 
sex)t of rational minds and elegant 
mannerU# 1 breakfast alone, and 
have declared that I receive no visits 
in a morning, wfiich you will easily 
^ppose is devqted to study. I find 
it impossible, Withput inconveni- 
ence, to defer my dinner beyond two 
o’clockir We have got a very good 
womaii cook. Deyverdun, who ib 
somewhat of an epicurean philoso- 
pher, understands the management 
^of a table, and we frequently invite 
% gudl!f or two, to share our luxun- 
hot extravagant repasts, 
afternoonk ard (and wdl be 
much more ao hereafter) devmed to 
8oe»^^ and I aball find it necessary 
to play aC cards oftener than 
: but irifi%)t dislike that 
_ ng a couple of hours, and 
It be mined aiahillisg) whist 
We not Wpped, l^jln the 
“the I UMhlt‘<Jbme- 

"" atr evenlng^^road, 

I ho{m sOiiietiines 
y atliome, without going 



Aft yei 

opuniia 


to I 
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into company. ♦ * ^ 

« * 0 * # i!l *!i * 4 

# # # #'^111 j 

have all this tioie been mi(ing to 
lord Sheffield; I hope tha^^he has 
despatched my affkirs, and it would 
give mu pleasure to hear that 1 am 
no longer meniber for Lymmg^oii, 
nor lord of JLcnh^rongh* Affieu. 
I feel every day that the distance 
serves only to make .ipe think with 
moie tenderness of lljjr per$oti$ whom 
I love. ^ ^ ^ 

I 

I 

LETTER LXXXVII. 

Edmkrd Oihhmi U the Right 
Hon, JLord 

Lausanne) Nov. l^h, 1783. 

Last Tuesday, November eleventh, 
ailer plaguing and vesting yourself 
all the morning ahdut sotn^ |msinesS 
of your fertile orjftntion, yott went to 
the House of Commons, and p^sed 
the afternoon, the evening, and per- 
haps the night, without sleep or food, 
stiHed m a close room, heated by 
the respiration of six hundred politi- 
cians, inflamed by party passion, and 
tired of the repetition of dull nonsense, 
which, lu that illustrious assembly, 
so far outweighs the proportion of 
reason and elotfuence. On the ^amc 
day, after ^ studious morning, a 
friendly dinner, and a cheerful as- 
sembly of both sexes, I retired to 
rest at eleven o’clock, satisfied wfthi 
the past day, and certain thet db 
next would affimd min the rOtum Of 
the riune quiet* eihd rational e|ido]|i^-; 
ments. Whiek has the beUer iar~ 
^ain t SeriomdjL I am evofy hour 
more grateful ^ w otvn judgm^pti 
and resolution, and only«^»li[« 

I so long dn^ied' the ekemiif _ 
a Which I m Gd# 

vinaed^iliWi^st adapted 
ranter jtinji incl^tions. 

when I beard tlm 




tjiis v^ter inaccesaiblG^ it 
'but fibo* I 

witt^ ine leipper of a sage, 
use If lo render the pro^p^ct , 
year still more pleasing to^ihy 
gination. You are likewise 
ken^ in imputing my fall to the scwV 
wardiuss of tny limbs. The 
accident might have happened ^tO 
Slingsby himbclf, or to any hero of 
the age, the most distinguished for 
hffS bodtfy actimty, I ha\ c now re- 
sumed my entire strength, and walk 
with caution, yet with speed and 
Safety, through the streets of thla 
mountainous city. After a month 
of tb6 finest autumn I ever saW, the 
hise made me feel my old acquaint- 
ance; the weather is now mildeir, 
and this present day is dark )md 
rainy, not much better thaq^What 
you probably enjoy in EnglauA^ 
The town is comparatively etnpty, 
but the noblesse are returning every 
day from their chateaux, and I al- 
ready perceive, that I shall have mdre 
reason to complain of dissipation 
than of dullness. As I told )adv^, 
I am afraid of being too 
hasty in expressing my satisfacuoU ; 
but 1 must again repeat, that appear- 
ances are extremely favourable. I 
aUi sensible, that general prm^eun- 
veys no distinct ideas, but it is very 
difficult to enter into particulara 
where the individuals are unknoWU, 
or indiflerOnt to our corresponded* 
You liave forgotten the old geunriEf- 
tion, and in twenty years a new one 
is growu up. Death has swept many 
from the world, and chance or choice 
has brought matiy this place. If 
you inquire after yoUr acquaintance 
Catherine, you must be told, that 
is solitary^ ugly, blind, anA ttttir 
versaliy forgotten. Your 
aiUi our coidmon 
pinied a month at tiraph 
came toioonsult TS|(j%f»pi^waa d# 
quaiRWdwith 





nowlw 



elegaIW ^Mstles. 
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I should be gjad to 
t>]P yo|r parliamentdry squab- 
iyh}.Gb'limy bo done with famall 
|ri^bW expense* After an m- 
my lady in due 
Ittfiy cut the 'speeches from 
Wopdfall ; you will write or dictate 
aldy qurious anecdote ; and tlu w hole, 
enclosed m a letter, ifnpy bo despatch- 
ed to Lausanne. 8. ANS^tofWedgc- 
Wood china, which we talked of in 
London, and which would be most 
acceptable here. As you havq^n sort 
of taste, I leave to your own choice 
the colour and the pattern , but as I 
iVe the inclination and means to 
^ery handsomely here, i desire 
jat the size and number of things 
kha|he adequate to a plentiful table. 
If you see lord Ndtth, assure him of 
my gratitude ; had he been a more 
successful friend, I should now be 
drudging at the Board of Customs, 
pr Vbxed with business m the amia- 
ble society of — — . To lord Lough- 
borough present an affectionate sen- 
dmPUt t I am satisfied pf his inten- 
ttPUrto serve me, if I had not been 
in speh a fidget I am sure you will 
not ijhH* while you are in tov n, tp 
yi&ii and comfort poor aunt kitty. 

PtC to her on my first arrival, and 
thy be assured that I will not 
hi hUrf To my lady I say no- 
,we have now our private 
hoe. into which the eye 
I, should not be permit- 
ted tp ipttlSm* rpaHy satisfied 
witktJjfe sjspcess pf the pah»phlet ; not 
only tecause I hav^ a sneaking kind^ 


Other day Ine pripce and princes^ 
de Ligne, the .duke and duche&s 
d’UrfecI, &/C., came Irom BiiisSols on 
purpose (liUially true) to act a co^ 
mpdy at * * * ^ in 

the country. He w?is dying, and 
could not appear; but we had co- 
medy, ball, an'4 supper. The event 
seems to have him ; loi that 

great miui is from his ancient 

gipry, 4ud his nearest relations re- 
fuse to see him. J told you of pooi 
Catherine’s deplorable state ; but 
madame de Mesery, at the age of 
sixty-rnine, is still handsome. Adieu. 



ness for the authoa 

t«e.' . 

ajid warm i 
the 



[.t as It shows 
rmatlon, 
acceptable 
Lausamue 
t y^f frpthi 


LETTER LXXXVIIL 

Edwatd 0^on, ]$$q. io the Right 
^ Lot$ 

Lausanne, Ibacember 20th, 1783 
I HAVU received both your epistles , 
and as any excuse will serve a man, 
who is at the same time very busy 
and very idle, I patiently expected 
t|ife second before 1 entertained any 
thoughts of answering the first. * 

^ ^ ^ ^ I therefore 

conclude, that, on every principle of 
common sense, before this moment 
your active zeal has already expelled 
mp from the house, to which, with- 
out regret, I bid an everlasting fare- 
well. The agreeable^ hour of five 
p^clpck m the mi^rnitig, at which you 
commonly retire, dops not tendtP re- 
vive my attachment ; but if you add 
the soft hours of ygyijr paorning com- 
mittee, ip the daiotihl^oti of taves, 
custmus, ^auds, smugglers, dltc., I 
thiafc t should opg ^ be released, 
aPd quietly sent to the gaJlpys as a 
lljJSPe pf Iptote and iieedomi * Jfet I 
from imr ffeneral prin- 



nVe in the witer, others 
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on t)ie earth’ many in the aii|0» 
some, as it is now believed** Wen in 
fire. Your present hnj^y of parlia- 
ment I perfectly understand; when 
opposition make the attack, ^ 

— Horn 

MonuiUo ( ltd miitf tint i ntofta lata ^ 

But 'wlicn the minister brings for- 
ward any strong and decisive mea- 
sure, heat length prevails; hut his 
progress is retarded at every step, 
and m every stage the bill, bf a 
pertinacious, thotiglf Unsuccessful tfA^ 
nority. T arn not sorry to hear" of 
the splendour of Fox; I am proud 
in a foreign country, of his fiime and 
abilities, and our little animosities 
are extinguished by my retreat from 
the English sfogn. With regard to 
the substance of the business, 1 
scarcely know what to think: the 
vices of the company, bot^ in then 
persons and cons|itutiort, Were ma- 
nifold and manitest: the danger was 
iinriimcnt, knd sdeh an empire* with 
thirty millions of subjects, Was not to 
he lost for trifles. Yet, on the other 
liand, the faith of charters, the rights 
of property ! I hesitate and tremble. 
Sach an innovation would at least 
require, that the remedy should he 
as certain as the evil ; and the pro- 
prietors may perhaps insinuate, that 
t/ipi/ were as competent guardians 
of their own afikirs, as either * 
# # # # # # *, 
Thei^aoting Without a salary seems 
childish, and their not being remo- 
vable by the crown is a strange and 
dangerous precejdent. But enough 
of politics, whi^ J now begin to 
view through thin, cold, distant 
cloud, yet not without a reasonable 
degree of on|||i#7 ^ud patriotism. 
From the when 

you add an occasional slice c£4hn 
Chronicle) I he ktnply 
ed^trf andi debates, mm jmn 
1 the cai^, ratlmr thpi tjto 
eyents, ths tr^l 

^ Death or vi<aory chasili Wwaat. * 


and those interesting anecdol^l^oh 
seldom ascend the garret m^fiRieet 
Streef^edifor* You say .ftipMSiny 
friends (alias acquaintance) 
piossed curiosity and concei*n-rJl 
should not wish to be immcdiatcJJ' 
forgotten that oth(»rs fyoW once 
mentioned Oerard Hamiit^i) 
demn goierumetit foi* sutfering ,tbe 
deparUiie of a man, whp might have 
done them sonic credit and spine ser- 
vice, perhaps as much as * * * * * 
himself. To you, in the confidence 
of friendship, and without either pride 
or resentment, I will fairly own that 
1 am somewhat of Gerard’s opinion ; 
and if I did not compare h with th6 
rest of bis character, 1 should be asto- 
nished that # # # * # 

fered me to depart, without evei^JjA 
civil answer to my letter. Wore 1 
capable of hating a man, whom it^is 
not easy to hate, I should^ find my- 
self amply revenged by * * * *. 
But the happy souls in paradise are 
susceptible only of love and pily ; 
and though Lausanne is not a para- 
dise, more especially m winter, I do 
dssuK* you, in sober prose, that it has 
hitherto fulfilled, and even surpassed, 
my warmest exj^ectations. Yet I 
often cast a look toward Sheffield 
Flac(‘, where ypu now repose, if you 
can repose, during the Christmas re^ 
cess. Embrace my lady, the young 
baroness, and the gentle Louisa, and 
insinuate to your silent consort, that 
separate letters require separate^ an- 
swers. Elad 1 ah air balloon, foe 

f reat topic of modern conversation, 
would call upon you till ihe meet- 
ing of parliament. Vale. 




happily blended, 
of thirty -years has 
wi: ^ligStus^p enjoy OHJF. mutual advan- 
an<^'t#'support our unavoida: 
sensatlfbns to bJe imperfections. love and mar> 
By you, therefore, riage, s<kne harsh sounds will some- 
and understanding times interrupt the |iarmony, and in 
froni life on thfe ^urseof time, tike our neigh^ 

the ^st and mbst must some disa- 

my silence greelble, moments; "biit confidence 
arid fre^m are' the two pillars of 
jd^e b? conteri^ ; and you wouW our union, ani&mriiuch mistaken 
0^1 |>e alarmed ^ia^nger is not Mjiding'^^^^ solid and com- 
rit the td?b fte^rient repeti- On^^^ppointment 1 




tmri of letters. *’ Perhaps I should have m^eed ' extterienced, and pa- 
likve continued to ^slumber, I don’t tiently supported. The family who 
kunw how'teng, had I not been lyere seUled in Bey verd up’s house 
kf^ed by the anxiety which you ex- st^ti^ld difScuIties, 

p)^is$ in your last letter. * ^ ♦ and wm niH t^vie 

• » <►. so 'must n, 0^5(1^ expect any 

thjp ^) 5 e subject, I ascend poetical, l>r pyep hi^rical, descrip- 
more serropsly and tion pf the ^auties of my habitation, 
yopll^oij^ts, the During the ilpll months qf winter, we 
cpi^ideration of K^lth and hap- are sau^£^ with ^ very comfortable 
pipbfe'J) me ere- apartriiep^iri the middlf of t^he town, 

dit'^liea^ I assure you with sincerity, anjjil even derive some sedvani^e from 
thritl not: repented a sinigle thuS j^li^,; as it gives us time to ar- 

n^meritWthe ste|t wfeichl have ta- rari^e'sbmeplans ofaltbratipnand^f^ 
kjjri/<^id that 1 the not nit!i|i^^ij^^|ricn willem^^ 
hfyi^{!bxecute,d ; i^ine design arid iimi^ eleg^t' In this 

' |r^yjB,''\Or ef^lli^^y'edLrs ^go. 

1 mi^ht Myo returned ibptiut, aliitle befere ^i^^ ; at nine, 

from my sj^dy to break- 
i^Ijskpa^heveW^ I always perform alone, 

*"* m(nrite^ th^t fove hap- iri4he;^%%h styles, and; with the 


Pm; thei'-'mean. 
-'W fYoi^ltl 


S fhile, and I aid of; J(|aplin, I pe;|^ive no differ- 
Sl'Il^rfiamen-. an 4 >,*'B(en- 

|iaf;proy* Purmipfnmgsar^ usu- 

separate studies; we 
^ppr^eh e^h pother’s door 
a i|^S||age,dr thrice 

' '‘and-riiy.: Artment iiHal- 
ed an^Ki^mmkble to ^iran- 
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company, one, two, or thri 
we read together some amiii 
or play at ox retifd to _ 

rooms, or mak^ vi8its;%r go to the 
coffee-house, between six and seven 
the assemblies begin, and 1 am op- 
pressed only with tl^eir nuinher and 
Variety. Whij^* shillings ojr half 
crowns, is the^aihe I generally |jlay, 
and I play thfee tul^beis with plea- 
sure. Between nine and ten we 
withdraw to our and cheese, 

and, friendly 
usHo bed at el^'^ 
hours are too 



_ bnt tU^e eotteer 
ep inteyir^pted hy 


private or numerous auppdirSy whieh| 
1 have not the ppprage to reskt,{ 
though practise; py^duh)e 'n:bsii^ 
nence at ihe he^t tables. 

Such is tbe sk^n^n of ipy Ufs; k 
is impossibfe td'<^>mpiuuicat^ a per- 
fect idea of the vital and sulkta^tial 
parts, the characters of tlte men and 
women^ >vith whom I havovie^y eMi-l 
Jy connected mjaelf ip 
closefr bonds, ^^rding ui^ 

nation and my own. If I dppdt 
ceive myself, andt ^^jverdup does 
not datt^ me, I am already ugeper 
ral favoudte;; and ap.our likipgs and 
dislikes are. CQmmppiy mijttua)i> I ainl 
equally satUfipd with tl;te freedom] 
and elegance of manners, and (a|tpr 
proper allowances and excepUoP^): 
with the wortjliy and amiabte ^Itli 
ties of many iudiyiduals. au-J 

tump beep ^ 4be| 

winter hitherto mild, opt in Janti^' 
we must expect some severe 
Instead of ruling in a coac^! 
the streets, 
but tj^is dxerd^ ijli 

6X4 

of a . 
health, f 
lard’s 

stari^ iVith 

yopj 
ry': 

even'll, 


nights in 
of 

", „ at the 

^fin return, a fair 
own situation iu 
body. I am satisfied yoiiy 
sense would he^e reconciled 
inevitable separation, it huf tjhbrp^ 
ver was a more suitabfe jii'irersion 
your visit to Sheffield Amofti|» 

the innumerable prooffi Sflfriend8hi|i 
which I have received froip that fa** 
mily, there are none which affeof me 
more sensibly than their kipd civili- 
ties to you, though 1 am ptorsuaded 
that they are at least aamoch on youi* 
account as on mine. At. length ma^ 
dame de * * * * ^^ la deli- 
vered by her tyrant’s death.; Her 
daughter, a valuable woman 
place, has made some inquiries app 
though her own circum^ianc^ 
narrow, she iiv4H riQf suffer het fe^ther’a 
widow to be left tdiaUy destitute^ I 
am glad yoh derived so 
choly pJe^kure from the letters, |et bad 
I known it, I should have withheld 
♦ ♦ # ^ 


iporni 

Seiidii 

your" 




xq* 

^AuoarA 


£(bfi. torA 


Lamanne, Au|pst, 

AFTjEpreoemng and, deapatchkil 
the po^ev h? aitdrney, lest Wedhpir 
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f ilDents do not convince and % Have, aaid any thing very material. 

have very little hope from the Len- 'As you must be conscious that you 

borough search- What will be the have agitated , me, you will not post- 

event?/ If his objections are only pone any agreeal)Ie, or even dteisiva^ 
t^e .result of legal scrupulosity, sure- intelligence. T alniosl liesitale, whe- 
Iji' they might be reinovod, andevcjry tlier I sliall run over to Kiitrland, to 
'Chinfc be filled, by a general consult witli you on >thc spot, and to 

bond of indemnity, in which 1 boldly fly from poor Deyverdun’s shade,* 
ask you to join, as it will be a sub- which meets me at every turn. 1 did 
s^ntiai, important act of friendship, not expect to have felt his loss so 
without any possible risk to yourself sharply. But six hundred miles ' 
or your successors. Should he still j Why are wc so far off? 
remain obdurate, I must believe, what | Once more, Whatsis the diiliculty 
I already suspect, that **** repents of the title? Wiilmen of sense, in a 
of his purchase, and wishes to elude sensible country, never get rid of the 
the conclusion. Our case would tyranny of lawyers, more oppressive 
then be hopeless, ibi omnis effusus and ridiculous than even the old 
labor ^ and the estate would be return- yoke of the clergy ? Is not a term of 
ed on our hands with the taint of a seventy or eighty years, nearly twen- 
bad title. The refusal of mortgage ty in ihy owh person, sufficient to 
does not please me; but surely our prove our legal possession? Will not 
offer shews some confidence in tiie the records of fines and recoveries 
goodness of my title. If he will not attest that J am free from any bar of 
take eight thousand pounds atyVnr entails and settlements? Consult some 
per cent* we must look out elsewhere ; sage of the law, whether their pro- 
new dpubts and delays will arista, sent demand be necessary and legal, 
and I am persuaded that you will If your ground be firm, force them 
not place an implicit confidence in to execute the agreement, or i'orfeit 
any attorney. I know not as yet the deposit. But if, as I much fear, 
your opinion about my Lausanne they have a right and a wish, to 
purchase. If you are against it, the elude the consummation, would it not 
present position of affaijrs gives you be better to release them at once, 
great advantage, &,c. 600 . The Se- than to be hung up for five years, as 
verys are all well : an uncommon in the case of Lovegrove, which cost 
circumstance for the four persons of me in the end four or five thousand 
the family at once. They are now pounds? You arc bold, you are 
at Mex, a country-house six miles wise; consult, resolve, act. In my 
from hence, yvhich I . visit to-morrow penultimate letter I dropped a strange 
for,tWb or t||pie ^ days." , They oftfen" hint, that a migration homeward was 
comedo to^^4nd we shall contrive not impossible. I know not what 
to pass a paiS^ the autuipp together to say : my mind is all afloat ! yet 
at iloHe. -Vl ^ant to change, tho you will not reproach me with ca- 
scepe ; and boautijul the gj^iden price or inconstancy. ,IIow many 
and prospect .;|^ust 9 !ppfear td- «vei»j?/yoars did you damp, my scheme of 
eye, I feel of my own retiring to Lausattne^^ I executed 

mind casts a oybl ^ein 5 tha^ plan j I found as much happi- 
ry^apot, every.^;^j as is oUmpatiblo with human 

call! the mtopry ;^ llmsO nature, and during four yeu]rs -(178tt 

those conversations^ will ^1787) I never breathed a sigh of 

turn no : On return from 

from the changed : I 

Writing ofDey- 
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ver dun, and tliat semblance each LETTER XCI. ^ 

day fading from my sight. I have ^ 

passed an anxious year, but my anxi- Edtmrd Gibbon, Esq. to 
ety is now at an end, and the pros- Jlon. Lord Shejield. 

pect before rnc is a melancholy soli- ■ 

tude. I am still deeply rooted in Lausanne, Dec. 15Ui, IW- 

this country ; the possession of this You have often reason to "accuse 
•paradise; the fricndsliip of the Se- my strange silence and neglect in 
verys, a inode of society suited to the most important of wy affairs ; 
my taste, and the enormous trouble for I jvill presume to assert, that in a 
and expense of a migration. Yet in business of yours of equal conse- 
England (when the present clouds quence, you should not find me cold 
are dispelled) I' c<yuld form a very or careless. But on the present oe- 
comfortable establishment in Lon- casion my silence is, perhaps, thb 


don, or ratlicr at Bath ; and 1 have highest compliment 1 ever paid you. 
a very noble country-seat at about You remember the answer of Philip 
ten miles from East Grmstoad in of Macedon; “Philip may sleep, 
Sussex. That spot is dearer to me while he knows that Parmenio is 
than the rest of the three kingdoms ; awake.” 1 expected, and, to say< 
and 1 have SQmetimes wondered how the truth, I wished, that my ParmiS- 
two men, so opposite in their tem- nio would have decided and acted, 
pers and pursuits, should have im- without expecting my dilatory an- 
bided so long' and lively a pro- swer ; and in Ilia decision 1 should 
pensity for each other.. tSir Stai- have acquiesced with implicit confi- 
nier Porten is just dead. He has left deuce. But since you will have my_ 
his widow with a moderate pension, opinion, let us consider the present 
and two children, my nearest rela- slate of my affairs. In the course of 
lions: the eldest, Charlotte, is about ray life I have oAen known, and 
Louisa’s age, and also a most arnii- sometimes felt, the difficulty of get- 
file and sensible young creature. I ting money ; but I now find myself 
have conceived a romantic idea of involved in a more singular distress, 
educating and adopting her ; as we. the difficulty of placing it, and, if it 
descend into the vale of years, our in- oqntinues much longer, I shall almost 
firmities require some domestic female wish for my land again, 
society ; Charlotte would be the com- I perfectly agree with you, that it 
Ibri of my age, and I could reward is bad management to purchase in 
iicr care and tenderness with a decent the funds when they do not yield 
fortune, A thousand difficulties, op- four pounds |>cr cent, ' ^ * 

(H)S(‘ tlic execution of the plan, which ^ > * ' * ^ 

1 liavo never opened but to you; * * * Some of this mo- 

yet it would be less, impraticabie ih dey I can pjace safely, by means of 
England than in Switzerland* Adieu, ifiy ^bank^' here,; . and I shall po^^ 

I am wounded ; jK>ur some oil into ses^, tvhat I have always desired 
my wounds ; ye| I am less unhappy of cash, which I cani^> 

since 1 havek tj^^n my mind upon abdse to ipby pifejudice, since l Mye 
paper. ^ r .i: ;: it ih my \pbwe^ to 

Are you not amttzod at the pen. any ettrhordiiiary in*? 

revolution? They have tl^ 

will they hate the moderation* ^ t^hhh ii|deedi» for ^^^j^yinattera^ J 
tablish a good ^stitat^n:fe4'di$fl|* of .Jh^^ 

ever yours. , 
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that v^ip^erful scene. 
Th^'«^nsps of tb^; IVWt add goveipii?( 
mqht referttiiation ; 

add it had ha^ijperiedras it wiU ^wa^ys 
happen, that an' innocent, well-disi* 
posed pi-in^d has paid the forfeit of 
the sinsfof his predecessors ; of the 
aihhition df Lewis the Fourteenth, 
of the profusion of Lewis the Fif- 
teenths The French nation ^ 
glorious oppbrtunity ; but they have 
abn'sedi and may lose their advan- 
tages. If they had been content with 
a liberal translation of our system, 
if they had respected the preroga- 
tives of the crown, and the privileges 
of the nobles, they might have raised, 
a solid fabric on the only true foun- 
dation, the natural aristocracy of a 
free country. How different is the 
prospect! Tbi^ir king, brought a 
captive to Paris, after his palace had 
b<^n stained by . th^ blood of his 
guards; the nobles in- exile; the 
clergy plundered in a way which 
strikes at the root of all properly ; the 
capital an liidependent republic ; the 
union of the proviiiceadissolved ; the 
flamea of discord hhadled by the 
worst bf men (in light I copsir 
d^ Mitabeati) ; and the honestest 
oilhe ^sembly a of wild vision- 
ajfiea (Jute ouf I)r. Price), who grave- 
1]^ debate and djjfejain about the esta- 
hhdhment of K pdre and perfect de- 
iponrap^ of fivewd^^nty millions, 
ofthe w^nesi qf the.gbWn age, and 
and equSity pf 

lead, in fair' 
rep|p]®f,;:M eimal; p_attitiQn';:pf 

• veifi’mj 
tibiii anil 

g^tmah; 

- 



pep^^ be, both in the cause and 
effect,, a measure of weakness, 
rathe'ir than of strength. You send 
me to Chamberry, to see a prince 
and an archbishop. Alas! we have 
exiles enough here, with the marshal 
de Castries and the duke de Guigncs 
at the^ head; and this iiiundatioii" 
of 4Hpgers, which n^d to be con- 
fined to the summer, will now stag- 
nate all the winter. The only ones 
whom I have s^it with pleasure are 
Mr# Mounier, late president of 
the national assenibly, and the count 
de Lally ; they have both dined with 
ipe. Mounier, who is a scripus, dry 
politician, is returned to Dauphine. 
jj 4 aHy ia an amiable man of the world, 
and a poet: he fmisses the winter 
here^^^j. You know how much I pre- 
fer a quiet select society to a, crowd 
of names and titles, and that I always 
seek conversation with a view to 
amuaemetft, rhiher than information. 
What happy countries are England 
and ; Switzerland, if they know and 
preserve their happiness ! 

f ])|iave a thousand things to say to 
Imy lady, Mturia, and Louisa, but I 
can add only a short postscript about 
tl^ Madeira. Good Madeira is now 
bi^me essential to my health and 
reputation. May your hogshead 
prove as good as the last ; may it not 
be intercepted by the rebels or the 
Anstriaiis. What a scene again in 
thut country ! Happy England! 
Hi^Ppy Switzerland ! I again repeat. 
Adiem , 


LETTER XCII. 

Ann^ Scuio^d fp Hardinge^ 



;,,S. ,, Nov. M, 1787 

C'';^»Dni^|u^!ffthpn umwhat 

thpugjd d*orId w 

bt^n^tn 'lovo with 

ijvhich^ you 

dug liiiisC^nion on 
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capital punishments, has fhijhlWdoi^e 
the business; and 1 had m 

honoured with lord Cam^lford's anii- 
ly, than with the marked attention 
and avowed esteem of most other of 
the titled sons of our land. 

, Lord C.’s wit, hi^ ease, and those 
dcscri]>tive potirets, which brifi^ sce- 
nery to the eye with the precision of 
the pencil, had previously delighted 
me ; but with the - Marl, sweetly 
shining out in hjaliftst epistle, ! 
so intemperatcly charmed, iKat bis 
idea often fills, . eye;? with those 
delicious tears, which, beneath the 
contemplation of virtues that emulate 
what We conceive of Deity, iUstantsW; 
iieous ‘ spring thp; lids, without 
falling fro?n them ; tears, which are 
at once prompted and exhaled by 
pleasurable sensations. Spifer me 
to detain, yet a little longer, these 
scriptures of genius and Of^mercy. 

And now for a little picking at our 
everlasting bone of contention. Hope- 
less love is apt to make folk cross; 
so you must -expect me to sn^Mrl k\ 
little. ' _ ' ' 

I am not to learn that there ‘‘is a 
large mass of bad writing in Shak>^ 
spearc ; of stiff, odd, affected pbrW^, 
and words, which somewhat disgj^ce 
him, and would ten times more dlW- 
grace a modern writer, who has mW 
his excuses to plead. All I ii^n'tehd 
for, and it is a jKiinton whictf^t; | 
the suffrage of most ingenious 
is, that his best language, being mote, 
co|)iouR, easy, glowing, bokft^ and] 
nervous, than that of perha|)S 
other writer, is tjhe t)est model of po- 
etic language to this hour, nmd will 
remain so the last syllable of 
corded time bis boW Kciibl?®^^ 
when we they afe 

ought to be a^ij^ed by other 
and jthus beepm^ establr^^'*^ 




English po&tk/ if they f 


3d& 

; ;Apjid the hurry in 
lastV my /thi^kless pen mad^i^^jssom- 
hpdb the welcome 
you had ''given, , that Mn 
ed me e Httle. Assure youjfedif;! 
like him a great deal more ia 
little. ThorCts fine style ftt i^pu - 
Mext to benevolent Virtue, thoti,- <|e- 
nius, art my earthly divinity. ' ^ 
thy votaries, in every line, I look uj) 
with an awe-mixed pleasurje which it 
is delicious to feeL 

When he was .first introduced tb 
me, the glories of opr Pantheon rush- 
ing on my recollection, my heart beat 
like a love-sick girl’s, on the sight 
Of her inamorato : — 

A different cause, says Parson Sly, 

The same effect may give/’ 

i am glad you like Hay ley’s couji; 
tenance. How have I seen those 
fine eyes of his sparkle; and melt, 
and glow, as wit, compassion, or 
imagination, bad the ascendenee in 
his mind ! 

Mrs. Hardingo seems tb have as 
much wit as yourself; the conversa- 
tional ball must he admirably kept up 
between yCjU. ; Kplncf of your charac- 
teristic exptes^ibhs about bCr is as 
complete a panegyric as ever hfim 
made upon Woman ; ‘^Sbe *» fU 
hours.’* ' If it is hot in fShakspeai^, 
and I do not" rCcoHeCt it - there, 
like, it^is wbrthy of his pen. , 

Alj^ut the Herva of my frieh^ 
Mathiaa^ wO for dn^e in unison ; 
but, you;! arh 'a 0 ,^_^cai|did^ 

•to;' 

out i4, ^ pSilf“ravoarjite" jpoeS 
«TO\,iip|iae'?'»£ wy ' late- 

'“W temiDayfea. 


ing obsolete. 




leij* '1®!-.. . 
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I not roaso^ to re^mach ? How civility of ordering our servants 
^h<]l£jd an, entliius&s,f in the bed for him during 

loves l^eat tp fe her friend thus three nights, and to prepare a basin 
coldly of such a poet as of gruel for him in the morning, be- 

Cowp^r, while, he exalts Davies.above fore he went to the field. This was 
a Beatep, ah Hayloy ; above the au- literally all he could be f^revailed 
thbr of^Elfrida and Caractacus ! — for upon to accept beneath this roof,,, 
sard not that -friend, that no modern when, in his years of bloom, unit- 
ppht was so .truly a poet as Davies ? ed the occupation of . Mars to the 

form of Adonis. I was then a green 
girl, ** something between the wo- 
nian and the cliild/’ nor have I ever 
since behbld the dtite' of Richmond. 
Though I so perfectly remember him, 
it is more than probable that he re- 
members not rao; and it would be 
more than impertinent to jJresume 
that I could have interest with him. 

As to incurring obligations, I 
should- be, very glad thus to incur 
them fr 6 m the duke for your advan- 
tage ; — but .observation, and indeed 
the revolt I have always myself felt 
from officious recommendation, in- 
variably proved to me that it injures 
instead Pf promoting the interests of 
the recommended. ,His grace would 
certainly be disgusted by my seem- 
ing. 0 suppose, that any mention T 
Could make of a relation, or friend, 
couH operate in their favour. Dis- 
gi)st has a withering influence upon 
patronage. What is it I could say, 
t.hat has a sliadow of probability to 
enhance the duke’s good opinion of a 
military man ? — ^that man already re- 
commended to him by lord Heath- 
should npt seethe impropriety of my field, the greatest general existing, 
pre;^)|rhi«ig"to the duke whose praise ought to be the passport 

of to martial hoaoiir.s and emolument. 

terfeifeh^jJVfey' hiilititry An attempt of this sort from me, 
SckrCely^he would he just as likely to be of use, 
said td of^a/pbrsb* as if, had 1 been in Gibraltar during 

n 4 acquai]pt^^c^ hjs grace ! V,,^ siege, and whep our artillery 
My fathef^e' pk^BsS&t^State/^^ on tbe^4nelny, I had 

most utter lo$a a honfire-squib into the mouth 

faculties, is pf a forty-pounds td "Assist the force 

them^ 

an ackhowJedgu^fiit; 'th#t ' And, lest it should be a^prchend- 

he tW ed that poetic ^ reputation might 

pf'iCpnsequence tp 

%^lvmg Hayley, who is the 


lie wno can tninK so, would, i do 
beli 0 ve, peruse, with delectable stbi- 
cisihj a bard who should now rise up 
with all the poetic glories that lived 
on the lyres of Sliakspeare and Mil- 
ton. “ If ye believe not Moses and 
the Prophets, neither shall ye be 
persuaded by me, though one arose 
from the dead — and so much at 
present for prejudice and criticism. 

As for the last sentence in your 
letter, my friend, I meddle not with 
politics yet confess myself delight- 
ed with our juvenile minister, of 
whom, 1 trust, we may say of his po- 
litical ks well as natural life, for 
many years to come — 

** Our youag Marcellas w*w not bom to die.” 

Adieu! . v 

LETTER XcilL 
Anna Seward to Captain Seward* 
*Dec,*7, 1787, 

Is it possible that lor4 Heathficld 
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duke's near neighbour, has told me, mariners to write, ‘^I thank you, ma- 
that his grace had no foiriuess for d^.lrrij % jotir p he. rife- 

work's of imagination. The irice rif vet . more request me to oriti:|d|,ri*y 
Majcenas is extinct in this period, compo^itirinis upon titled 
‘ When my dear father was in his Thoy^had pot the civility to 
better days, he lived on terms of in- the least acknowledgment. . , ' 
tercoursc and intimacy with the mar- My heart (I own it is in some 
quis of Stafford. Lord Sandwich spects a proud one) swelled witlijft- 
*and my father, in their mutual youth, dignation ; — not at the neglect, foir, I 
had been on me continent together, felt it beneath my attention, and hirid 
with the affection of brothers. On expected it, but because I had beeiri 
niy publishing the Monody on Andre, obliged to give them reason to be- 
lie desired me to present one to each Ueve that I desired their notice/ 
of these lords, expressing. an assured My life against sixpence, the duke 
belief, that the work of an old friend's of Richmond would receive a letter 
daughter would not be unacceptable, from me ip the same manner. ^ Aril 
I, who ever thought that men of asoUl like lord Heathfield’s, attentive 
rank have seldom any taste for intel- td intellectual exertions in the closet 
loctual exertiotij which serves not of the studious, as in the field of ho- 
somo purpose of their own interest ; nour, and generbus enough to en- 
and feeling aU invincible repugnance courage and throw around it the lus- 
to paying attentions, which are like- tre of his notice, is even more rare 
ly to be repulsed with rude neglect, than his valour and military skill I 
strongly, warmly, and .even with a wish his lordship io see this letter, 
few proud tears/expostuiated against It will explain to him the nature of 
the intrusion. My father never those convictions, and of thosfe feel- 
knew that great world, witl/which, ings, which must be powerful indeed, 
in his youth, he had much intSr- ere I could hesitate a moment to fql- 
coursc. Frank, unsuspecting, inat- low his advice* though but insinuat- 
tentive to those nice shades of man- ed, on any sribject My devoted re- 
iiors, those effects, resulting from spects and good wishes are his, as 
trivial circumstances, which develope they are yoursj fefet periodickUy* but 
the human heart, he judged of others constantly. ; 

by his own ingenuous disposition"; 

Benevolent, infinitely good-natured i' . ' 

and incapable of treating his in- LETTER XCIV. ' 

feriors with neglect, he thought every ^ '■ 

kindness, every civility he received, Mss , 

sincere — every slight shown, either ' - ' \ 

TO himself or others, accidental. ^ ApHl 15, 173$, 

Thus he would persist in the idea, Yotfe letter, dear Sophia, is fuli 
that these lords w^uld be. gratified of enterta^irig 
by such a mark of attention to them ; tlie wpritied gtaiJie , and vivacity M, 
a nd that I should receive their thanks, youf style. Fife ' the . payment;^ , 
1, who had 'b^n so much Jess in such dribts orir Httle city is 
their society, k||^w them better t^p e^jonsirile.; ' ’ ,, ■ 

such little great men are as ^ 

of impoliteness^ as they are iriolapa^Wri of an extraordiiiary 
oftistefor the arts ed ^ us^ 4uriri|;;|y|p^ 

dience was insisted uporiV' y ^ " . 'y$i^eriri 'boars ’ imon^ 

One conditioft,‘. however^t' rriade,^us;Jit^fe 
that, if they 
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ojf ; our poKQ>ou?f gentry thouglu 
couW be onie, h%ve beert 
into tlf^ey iVould perhaps 

have endured his figure and his pro- 
fessioUf and halif forgive the superio- 
rity of his talents, in consideration 
df Mis ■ extreme fondness for every 
game at cards, and of his being an 
admirable whist player. 

The" profession of this personage 
is music, organist of Solihull in War- 
wickshire j in middle life ; his height 
and prdpdrtion mighty slender, and 
well enough, by nature, but fidgeted 
and noddled into an appearance not 
over prepossessing j nor are his sharp 
features and very sharp little eyes a 
whit behind them in quizzity. Then 
he is drest — ^ye gods, how he is 
drest! — in a salmon-coloured coat, 
satin waistcoat, and small-clothes of 
the same warm aurora tihtj his vio- 
lently protruded chitterlin, more lux- 
uriant in its quantity, and more accu^ 
rately plated, than B. B.’s itself, id 
twice open hemmed. 

That his capital is not worth a 
single hair, he lamenits with a serio^ 
comic countenance, that would make 
a cat laugh-^and, in that ingen uotis- 
iie$s!Tiiitb which* he confesses all tfe 
mii^ralde yapitiesj as he emphatical- 
ly .cb^l^themi]be.^Us he had' 

frizzed foST three 
thousand:' yeafs;jdl^^;‘'' ’ ' 

This loss is, however, .supplied by 
a wig^ fOr the perfection of which he 
sits itn lipur apd! A half every day un- 
frizizeur, that, it 
like ^ a '/pigeon 
u|^'^^^5and ' and 

it ’ Wilb' * mare-' 

chdl',^ ' '' 

**Sw^ td ahdlyello'i^to t&e 

4,' hat fdnously 
too small 
head, 


vinpiaiity ; and it is difficult to stand 
,fiis fipw with any discipline of feature. 
fefO talks down the hours, but knows 
nothing of their flight ; eccentric in 
that respect, and Parnassian in his 
contempt of the precision of eating 
times, as Johnson himself. 

Now look on the other side the 
medal His wit, infolligencc, and 
poetic genius, are a mine ; and )iis 
taste and real accuracy in criticism 
enable him to eUl^' the rich ore they 
produce brilliant, ' 

He knows every body, and has 
read every thing. With a wonderfully 
retentive memory, and familiar with 
the principles of all thp sciences, his 
conversation is asjh^uctive as it is 
amusing; for bis ideas are always 
unenmmon and striking, either from 
absolute originality^ or from new and 
happy combination. 

His powers of mimiery, both in 
singing and speaking, are admirable. 
Nobody tells a humorous story bet- 
ter; but, in narrating interesting 
facts, his comments, though always 
in themselves worth attention, often 
fatigue by their plenitude, and by the 
suspense in which we are held con- 
cerning the principal events. 

‘The heart of this ingenious and 
oddly compounded being is open, ar- 
ijient, and melting as even female 
jtenderness ; and we find in it a scru- 
pulous veracity, and an engaging 
dread of being intrusive. He has 
nO vices, and much active virtue. 
For these good dispositions he is 
greatly respected by the genteel fa- 
milies round SoAihull, and (for his 
comic powers doubtless) his society 
is much sought after by them. 

Hither, while he staid in Litch- 
field, did he often Come. Indeed, 
I Ibithd myself perpetually seduced, 
by his pomrs of ^Ceding time, to 
give up mo^e of that fast-fieeting pos- 
session to him than I cCuld Conveni- 


ently spare#’ 



!, by mis- 
ridiculous. 
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Mr. Dewes being upon a 

i I were soberly we^bli^, ib 
our r^eotive balanpe?> the quantity 
of genius that enriched the reign of 
Anne, and the liberal portions of it 
that our own times may boast. 

It was evening, the grey hour, that 

flings half an image on the strain- 
ing sight.” ;!&pmparing the ^ead 
and the living by other liglit than 
tliat of candles, we had nOt called for 
them. I , 

In bolts our si^ryant Edwaird,(„w^hp| 
had seen as indistinctly as I was 
about to see. ' Madam, heroes 
young Mr. Weston.” — Indeed 
exclaimed I, andV starting up, rushed 
towards tjie petson^o who followed 
liirn, crying out, “Roar Joe, I am 
vastly glad to a^ie you.”— “ My name 
is Joseph Westouv madam.” The 
devil it is, thought 1 ; for the voice,' 
and the accompanying wriggle, with 
which he bowed ; very low, Were not 
our Joe’s voice di* bow. 

“Lord bless me, sir,” said I, 
drawing back, “ I have a friend qf 
your name, for whont» in ibis dnsky 
hour, I took you^” He then told 
me, that he had lately passed an 
evening with Mr* Saville, who Itt^ 
kindly assured him 1 should patddpi 
an intrusion which had been the wiish 
of years. 

From that period, October 
Weston has been much in Litchfield, 
where genius and mi^it arc, to i^e 
generality of its inhabitants, as dust 
in tjie balance against inferior statiop 
and exterior inelegance. Yet with- 
in these walls, and, at our the|i.tre, 
this finical, but glowing disciple of 
the Muses, passed many animated 
hours. , . // ' 

He has the theatric manin 
him, in all its ardew* Tlif 
very ingenious 1% 

RoxWefij'whq 
harmoniatisi^lajili^'-.to, s| 
lightfully. 




9^ if® 

^9 M 

there mbsf > jfdbins 
goodnd!9s ; and ' the 
Sources of 

common undersfandings, Jd’ 

elevated ones, must inevitably 
tq give them a superior 
haziness. ■ 

Johnson’s Tqur to tho' 
faais been long too much 
tion, in point of elegance, <br fite'w 
think, with you, that theletters from 
Scotland, in Mrs* Piozzi’s public^ 
tion, however chapiing, are to he 
named with it in the strength, or in 
graces of style. *' 

So miss cab now say with 

Eloisar— ' 

' Rise Alps betw^ va, 

May the heroic spirit df tbiis en^ 
prise be as much for her h^ihesds 
all it is to her honour ! — - 

' > ‘ij ' 




' It, Was " ' 


when I saidl 

youv^ There ii^muchinto^pst^ 
iinagihatiori''’iu ^ such 
I, admire yoiiiT'^etlc^ 'geUiu^; ’ ;I 
fove^ jour ,t ^ 

tho jgl' 


:^r%l 
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ton, iii,^ 


of Cl 


pjfi* If 
hot a Mil- 
k Jastidioosness 


ifek; permit those 

, ; i^rts, which, fear- 
and obscurity, often 
eilyi^^jl^d by them, and always ha- 
li!^i|^ ;;every thing, enabled our 
^^ters to reach their now 
linl^baciiable elevations in the dra- 
niaqc 'and epic line. Lyric poetry 
ha^v^s^a higher in this than in any 


Sutfer mub to observe, that you 
buglet not to be discouraged by the 
apathy of the public taste. Itis ik^ 
tal to the profits of authorship ; but 
*^^arne is the spur that the clear spi- 
rit doth raise and every poetic 
Writer ought to remdmber, that the 
laurel ^hever flourishes till it is plant- 
ed u^n the grave of genius; — tlmt 
MUtoh's L’ Allegro an^ II Penseroao 
were not known to Pope till he was 
id middle life— r-so strangely had 
evton jthOy fallen into that temporary 
oblivion, whither it, is perpetually 
the fate of poetry to fall ; but, to 
whatever deserves tto-t name, the 
hour of enlarging will come ir-r 

4ay-star in the o<^^s bed, 
r^airs (lis drooj^ig iiead ; 

‘ hi$ beams, with liew ^patigled ore 
pibe forehet^i^ morning sicy/’ 

^ it iktrhe, sink, like lead, 
waters, never more to 
' lltut youf Temple has no native 

W just fifteen, is a 

nor hoard 

mofiths date. 

His’ schobi-|i^l^-^':0d 'friend^- 
ik inhaHiaitt^^i;' wl"'''plaOe,'^ ^fiaei^po- 


of that boy's mind, his 
liis judgment, astonish me, if 
possible^ even more than the vigour 
and grace Of his fancy. He is a 
warm admirer of your Temple, and 
has written a sonnet to express his 
sense of its excellence. I hope, ere 
this time, he has sent it to you. i 
charged him to send it to the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine. 

Except my translations of Horace, 
and some letters, signed Benvolio, in 
that publication, together with a few 
sonnets, epitaphs, ballads, &c. that 
crept into that and other public pa- 

S rs, I have printed nothing but the 
egy on Cook, which I gave to 
I^dsley, Monody on Xndfe,^ and the 
Louisa, printed "^by Jackson in this 
towrt,*‘*Monody on Lady Millar, print- 
ed by Robinson, and Ode to General 
Elliot. Some other poems of mine, 
which obtained the wreath at B. 
Easton, may be found in the last vo- 
lume of that collection. I hate ever 
to think of printers and booksellert; 
-^-«o little integrity have 1 found 
amongst them. If I was on terms 
with Jackson, I would gladly order 
him to send you the collection you 
wi^fai but. I have resolved never more 
to have any thing to say, or giye 
any order, either to him or Robin- 
son. 

A set of spirited and witty essays 
are just come out, entitled Variety ; 
their principal author is one of my 
friends., Numbers 25 and 2(> are 
mine. Do not stare at my apparent 
vanity. Those numbers are not 
among the mtiy> essays of this col- 
lection. Wit was never my talent. 

Thank you for your ingenious 
prologue ; but the passage on music 
is not, perhaps, all it shbuld be. It 
Oofifewnds the distinctions between 

poetry and music. : Of the latter the 
ancients ' ^i]ibw nothing .more than 
melody, Xte princi^es of harmo- 
nic CQm]b|^on, ^by which ail the 

the sci- 

s ar§ pkiduced, Were utterly un- 
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known to them. We heal'Ai^noh, it: 
IS true, of the powers that mudfe 
possessed over the passions in Greece: 
but, in reality, those powera were 
given by the poetry they conveyed, 
to which music was merely a pleas* 
Jng vehicle. We all know that the 
Grecian bards, with Homer at the 
head of them, sung their own com* 
positionqilp the harp. It must have 
been a little varied, and pro* 

bably spontai^ous melody, to which 
so long a poem as the Iliad could be 
adapted. Doubtless the varieties 
chiedy resulted from the alternately 
softened tones, and heightened ener- 
gies of the voice^ and by the chafes 
of the countenance. When the an* 
cients spoke of music, they meant it 
generally as another term for poetry. 
fSo much yet of this equivocal ex- 
pression remains, that we talk even 
of the modern poets striking the 
lyre. By that expression, you knhw^ 
we do not mean that they are musi- 
cians. ^ 

Since the harmonic principles were 
discovered, music has been a great 
independent science, capable of a 
sublime union with fine poetry, and 
greatest when thus united ; but ‘4®-* 
pable also of giving fascinating grace 
nnd awful grandeur to the plainest 
and most unpoetic language, pro- 
vided it is not so coarse or absurd as 
to force ludicrous images upon the 
mind, which must ever counteract all 
Its elevating effects. 

It is, therefore, improper, when 
we speak upon music as a science, 
which obtained in # Handel the ne 
plus ultra of its excellence, when we 
seek to do honour to him, and its 
other great, though to him subordi- 
nate master^, at ; ofice tlie rivals, 
the friends of out poets; it is,,J 
improper to conjfeund the 
by beginning^ yyith exarnp}4® so W; 
back as, that period, in ij^iqh k'is'j 
impossible to serrate tl 
JBandel is as 
of the human i^ions'ajs 





‘ saiue^ 
sweet, 


breatSing liC 'oihter 
love aiid jeajiousy, as the 
ShakspeSre bear to those of 
Otway, Dryden, Rowe, Voltair^^S^fl 
our modern tragedies on the Fiemh 
model* Poetry itself, though . 
much the elder science, — for music 
has been a science only since j;t9e 
harmonic combinations were 
vered, — possesses not a more "inhe- 
rent empire over the passions than 
music, of which Handel is the mighty 
faster ; than whom 

Noihinff went before so grent, 

And notning greater cart succeed." 

When I speak of that empire, Jt 
must be remembered, that a certain 
mal-con formation ,of the auriquiar 
membrane as inevitably ^frustrates 
this effect, dpon even the ^ most sus- 
ceptible heart and clearest intellect, 
as mediocrity of talents, and dulness 
of perception, frustrate the eflfects of 
poetry. Where the ear does not 
readily dis|tngdi|h and , reqogriise 
meiodiea, no aehwiUty of no 
strength of imaginaiiony 
the magic of the''';harmonic'v;iJ4H^^ 
Milton knew music 
and felt all its povi^ers. To Sail; 
Johnson, the sweetest aits, .and most 
superb harmonies were bbt unmean- 
ing noise. tpften t^ret that ;!Mil‘* 
ton and Hah<j|ci wetCria^con^mp^r 

hia%wn 


delight 0^ 


ed It Tib proi^^ tfie ipfiited 
tilting' frodcp 

-perfect 'pofeJiy' ' perfe'ist 'i.***^*'* 

ahoiiid set by Ha| 
by S«TiHe. -Of alj ^ 

©b 
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Its ^ell of harmonic beauty. I 
should oWi|y:c»| that the R6y. Mr. 
Benjamin once bf St Paurs 

and the Kihg*s"'^hapel, was equally 
great’ ih his expression of solemn 
musio^ but from the harmonic world 
that smn has long withdrawn its 
beai^s. From Mr. Mcnce Mr. Sa- 
vil|ji^^fst caught his energies, or ra- 
the^ by his example, obtained cou- 
rage to express them. Mr. Harrison 
Iw groat correctness and delicacy, 
ahd some pathos ; but he has no 
energy, and without energy, Han- 
del can have no justice from his per- 
former. 

Coloiicd Barry lately appeared 
amongst tis, hut instantly fleeted 
away. 1 was delighted to perceive, 
that he had exchanged the languor 
of indisposition for the sprightlinesjs 
of health. Adieu ! 

LETTER XCVI. 

Anna Seward to Thomas Christie^ 
Esq* 

^ July 1, 1790. 

Yes, my kind friend, Heaven has 
at deprived me of that dear 

pa^nt,|>^o whom I was ever most ten- 
derly attached, and whose infirmi- 
ties, exciting my hourly pity, increas- 
ed the pangs of final separation. Jt 
wf^in vain that my reason reproach- 
ed t|te selfishness of my sorrow. 

Il^nnot rec^ve, as my due, the 
prailfe 'you so lavish upon my filial 
a4teotio!iB. Tpo passionate, waS my 
afffectidn to have had any Writ ih 
djsyoting myself to its duties. All 
was irresistiible impulse. I made 
no sacrifices, for pleasure lost its na- 
ture and its name, when I. was ab- 
sent from him. 1 studied his eSse 
and, comfort^ because 1 delighted to 
see him jcheerful ; apd, when ev^y 
^j|ner|y cHrspirit 

him trWli®*', 

wBimus end^vour to him; 
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trom every pain and every danger, 
because his sufferings gave me mise- 
ry, and the thoughts of losing him 
anguish. 

And thus did strong affection leave 
nothing to be performed hy the sense 
of duty. I hope it would have pro-, 
duced the same attentions on my 
part ; but I am not entitled to say 
that it would, or to accejikof com- 
mendation for tendern<i||a^so invo- 
luntary. ' f 

It gives me pleasure that your pros- 
pects are bright. A liberal and 
extended commerce may be as fa- 
vourable to the expansion of superi- 
or ^'uy other profession ; 

and it is certainly a much more 
cheerful employment than that of 
medicine. The humane physician 
must have his quiet perpetually in- 
vaded by the sorrows of those who 
look anxiously up to him for relief, 
which no human art can, perhaps, 
administer. 

I have uniformly beheld, with re- 
verence and delight, the efforts of 
France to l^hrow off the iron yoke 
of her slavery ; not the less oppres- 
sive for having been bound with ri- 
bands and lilies. 111 betide the de- 
generate English heart, that does 
not wish her prosperity. 

You ask me after Mrs. Cowle}^ 
I have not the pleasure of her ac- 
quaintance, but am familiar with her 
ingenious writings. This age has 
produced few better comedies than 
hers. 

You are very good to wish to see 
me in London ; but I have no near 
view of going thither. You will be 
sorry to hear that I have lost my 
health, and am oppressed with symp- 
toms of an hereditary an8 dangerous 
^aoase. 

Litchfield has been my home since 
I was seven years old — this house 
since I was thirteen ; for I am still 
in the palace, and do not think of 
It is certainly 
much too large for my wants, and 
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for my income; yet is my attach- 
ment so strong to the scene, that I 
am tempted to try, if I recover, what 
strict economy, in other respects, will 
do towards enabling me to remain 
in a mansion, endeared to me as the 
tablet on which the pleasures of my 
*youth are impressed, and the image 
of those that are everlastingly absent. 
Adieu* Yours. 


LETTER XC|IL 

Anna Seward to Mrs, Stokes » 

LilchfieM,JuIy 31,1796. 

I HAVE not seen Wakefield^s ob- 
servations on. Pope. They may, as 
you tell me they are, be very ingeni- 
ous ; but as tq plagiarism. Pope 
would lose little in my esteem from 
whatever of that may be proved 
against him ; since it is allowed, that 
he always rises above his clumsy mo- 
dels, in their tinsel drapery. 

Poetry, being the natural product 
of a highly-gifted mind, however un- 
cultivated, must exist, in a rude form 
at least, from the instant that the 
social compact gives to man a su- 
perplus of time from tliat which is 
employed in providing for* his natu- 
ral wants, together with liberation 
from that anxiety about obtaining 
such provision, which is generally 
incompatible with those abstracted 
ideas from whicli poetry results. As 
this leisure, and freedom to thought, 
arises with the progress of subordi- 
nation and inequality of rank, men 
become poets, and tliis long before 
their language attains its copiousness 
and elegance. 

The writers of such periods, there- 
fore, present poetic ideas in cbat^se 
and shapeless ingenuity. In the un- 
skilled attempt to refine them, they 
become, in the next stage of the pro- 
gress, an odd mixture o£ .i^iaiwatness 
^nd simplicity : but it is 
genius, learning, and iun^hient in 


combination, supported by ample 
resources pf a various, jfiata^' and 
complete language, tq elevate'^ij^lish, 
and give the last perfeotiPd 'to the 
rudiments of poetry, first sfp coarse 
and abortive, afterwards SO 
and so shredded out into wPansOin^ 
redundance. # 

That work of ever-new poeticjj in- 
formation and instruction, T. wkr- 
ton’s Critical Notes to Milton’s Less- 
er Poems, will show you how very 
largely Milton took, not only firdki 
the classics, but from his verse-pre- 
decessors in our own language ; from 
Burton’s writings, interlarded with 
verse ; from Drayton ; from Spen- 
ser ; from Shakspearc ; from the two 
Fletchers, and from Drummond. 
The entire plan, and almost all the 
outlines of the sweet pictures in 
L’Allegro, II Penseroso, are in Bur- 
ton’s Aiiatomie of Melancholy, or a 
Dialogue between Pleasure and Pain, 
in verse, with a passage of his in 
prose ; and these were taken and 
combined in Milton’s imagination, 
with tlie fine hints in a song in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s play, The 
Nice Valour, or Passionate Madman. 

In Comus, Milton was much in- 
debted to Fletcher’s beautiful pastpral 
play, The Faithful Shepherdess; 
[Milton and Pope, though with exc^t- 
Jence different both in nature and 
degree, were arch-chytnists, and turn- 
ed the lead and tinsel of others to the 
purest and finest gold. 

Dr. Stokes is mistaken in suppo^ 
ing Milton my first poetic favoUrijie 
—great as I deem him, the snp^ri^ 
of Vitgitf and the equal of HompI, 
my heart and imagination ackniHr 
ledge yet greater the matchless 
of Avon. ^ fj ' 

I thank you for the discriinipkting 
observations in your Ajfjru 

the 24th, upon ray lattf ' j|pWicatwi)a. 
Milton says, that ASam^s Jl^, 
not wbrds alonf||pe^Pd ’ l;ve^^‘vSj|u 
may I sayVthat ^^|our pen':p|Sfee 
aloue would not satisfy my aVWty 
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of plea^ng you. The wh^ and where^ 
fore you are pleased, which is always 
so in^nious w^en you write of verse, 
form the zest, ^eh makes encomi- 
um nectl^r. Mr Haley's letter to me 
on the subject is very gratifying : it 
joins,’ to a generous ardency of praise, 
the elegance, spirit, and affection of 
his j^rmer epistles. 

Aft 1 yes, it is very certain, that 
not only some, but all our finest po- 
ets, frequently invert the position of 
the Verb, and prove that the British 
Critic, who says it is not the habit 
of good writers, is a stranger to 
their compositions. When Thomson 
says; 

Vanish the wood^, the dnn-sec)) river seems 
Sullen and slow to roll his mist}’ train,” 

it is picture ; which it would not 
have been, if he had coldly written, 

The woods arc vanished j” 

since, in the former, by the prece- 
dence of the verb to tlie noun, We 
see the fog in the very act of shroud- 
ing the woods ; but to these consti- 
tuent excellencies of poetry, the eye 
of a reviewer is the mole's dim cur- 
tain. Again, in the same poem, Au- 
tumn, this inversion is beautifully 
used, while its author is paying, in a 
simile, the finest compliment imagi- 
nable to the talents and excursive 
spirit of his countrymen : — | 

‘'As from their own clear north, in radiant! 
streams, 

Bright^over Europe bursts tlie Boreal mom," 

And what spirit does Pope often give 
his linfs, by using this inversion in 
the imperative mood : — 

“ Rise,crownM with light, imperial Salem, rise !" 

Then, as to the imputed affectation 
of the word Lyceum, Thomson calls 
the woods ‘‘Nature^s vast Lyceum.” 
For his purpose it was necess^p’y to 
elevate the term its epith^, for 
mine to lower it bJy that wnit^h I ap- 
plied — Lyceum; and in nei-i 


tfaer place is its application affected. 
I am allowed to be patient of criti- 
cism, and trust no one is readier to 
feel its force, and, when just, to ac- 
knowledge and to profit by it ; but 
to a censor, who does not know tlie 
meaning of the word thrill, 1 may, 
without vanity, exclaim, 

" Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests !” 

Have you seen Mrs. Inchbald's 
late work, Nature and Art. She is 
a favourite novelist with me. Her 
late work Ms improbable situations, 
and is inferior to her Simple Story, 
which ought to have been the title 
of this composition, to which it 
better suited than to the history of 
Dorriforth : yet we find in An arul 
Nature the characteristic force of 
her pen, which, with an air of unde- 
signing simplicity, places in a strong 
point of view the worthlessness of 
such characters as pass with the 
world for respectable. She seems 
to remove, as by accident, their spe- 
cious veil, and without commenting 
upon its removal : and certain strokes 
of blended pathos and horror indeli- 
bly impress the recollection. 

But, with yet greater powers than 
Mrs. Inchbald’s, does the author of 
Caleb Williams grapple our atten- 
tion. I conceive that he said to 
himself, “ I will write a book, that 
shall have no prototype, yet the taste 
of the age for the marvellous shall be 
humoured. Female pens have given 
us ruined castles, tolling bells, lights 
that palely gleaming make darkness 
visible, whispering voices from view- 
less forms and beckoning shadows : 
that ground is preoccupied. Let me 
try if I cannot harrow readers, who 
have mind, with dread anS breatliless 
expectation , without exciting superna- 
tural ideas, and even without the as- 
sistance of enamoured interests." If 
such was his design, the success is 
complete. Yet has his work many 
defects; and we perceive his per- 
nicious principles to be those of an 
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absurd and visionary anarchist, who 
would open all the prison doors, 
and let thieves and murderers walk 
at large, in the hope of philosophiz- 
ing tliein into virtue. 

1 learn with regret, that Mr. Ma- 
son is going to print a new work of 
^ liis by a private press, for his friends 
only. Tills resolve, doubtless, re- 
sulted from disgust to the idea of 
seeing his compositions' subject to 
the ignorance and effrontery of Re- 
view-impertinence, which assumeali 
the nglit of supppsing, feat its fabri*! 
cators understand verse-making bet- 
ter than the first poets of our age — 
even than he, 

'' Whom on old Hiimbcr’s bank the Muses bore, 
And nurs'd his youth along- the marshy shore." 


LETTER XCVIII. 

Anna Seward to Walter Scott, iSsg, 

Litchfield, April 29, 1802. 
Accept my warmest thanks for 
the so far overpaying bounty of your 
literary present.* In speaking of 
its contents I shall demonstrate, that 
my sincerity may be trusted, what- 
ever cause 1 may give you to distrust 
my judgment. In saying that you 
dare not hope your works will enter- 
tain me, you evince the existence of 
a deep preconceived distrust of the 
latter faculty in my mind. That dis- 
trust is not, 1 flatter myself, entirely 
founded, at least if I may so gather 
from the delight wjth which I peruse 
all that is yours, whether prose or 
verse, in tliesc volumes. 

Your dissertations place us in 
Scotland, m the midst of the feudal 
period. They throw the strongest 
light on a part of history indistinctly 
sketched, and partially mentioned by 
the English historians, and which, 

* Minstrelsy of the Scottish Boriler, consist- 
of hi^UHriqa^ and romantic CoUected 

by Walter gScott, Esq.— S. 


till now^ has not be^. Stlijc^ntiy 
elucidated, and rescued by of 
your country from thp imputed guilt 
of unprovoked depredation on the 
[part of the Scots, 

The old border ballads of first 

volume are so far interesting iise fhey 
corroborate your historic essays ; so 
far valuable as that they forin tHo 
sis of them. Poetically consideired, 
little surely is their worth ; and I 
must think it more to the credit of 
Mrs. Brown’s memory than of her 
taste, that she could take pains to 
commit to remembrance, and to re- 
tain there, such a quantity of uncouth 
rliyines, almost totally destitute of 
all which gives metre a right to the 
name of poetry. 

Poetry is like personal beauty ; the 
homeliest and roughest language can- 
not conceal the first, any more than 
coarse and mean appar^el the second. 
But grovelling colloquial phrase, in 
numbers inharmonious ; verse that 
gives no picture to the reader’s eye, 
no light to iiis understanding, no 
magnet to his affections, is, as com- 
position, no more deserving hi$ praise, 
than coarse forms and features in a 
beggar’s raiment arc worth his at- 
tention. Yet are there critics who 
seem to mistake the squalid dress 
of language for poetic excdlende, 
provided the verse and its mean garb 
be ancient. 

Of that number seems Mr. Pinker- 
ton, in some of his notes to those old 
Scottish ballads which he published 
in 1781 ; and the late Mr. Headly 
more than so seems in tuat collec- 
tion of ancient English ballads, which 
he soon after gave to the press. W!e 
find there an idiot preference of fee 
rude, and, in itself, valueless, foun- 
dation on which Prior raised one of 
the loveliest poetic edifices in our 
language, the Henry and Emma. 
With equal insolence and stupidity, 
Mr. Headly terray^^it “ Matt’s versifi- 
cation Piece)” ej|lpl|ng the im|inted 
superiority of the worthless ifnniM* 
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It is preferring a barber's block to 
the head of Antinous. 

Mr. Pinkerton, in his note to the 
eldest Flowers of the Forest, calls it, 
very justly, an ex<juisite poetic dirge ; 
but, unfortunately for his decisions 
in pr^i^ of ancient above modeni 
Scottish verse, he adds, “ The inimi- 
table beauty of the original induced 
a variety of versifiers to mingle stan- 
zas of their own composition ; but it 
is the painful; though necessary duty 
of an editor, by the touchstone of^ 
truth, to discriminate such dross 
from the gold of antiquity and, in 
the note to that pathetic and truly 
beautiful elegy, Lady Bothn ell’s La- 
ment, he says the four stanzas he 
has given appear to be all that are 
genuine. It has since, as you ob- 
serve, been proved, that both the 
Flodden Dirges, even as he has given 
them, are modern. Their beauty 
was a touchstone, as he expresses it, 
which might have shown their young- 
er birth to any critic, whose taste 
had not received the broad impres- 
sion of that torpedo, antiquarianism. 

You, with all your strength, origi- 
nality, and richness of imagination, 
had a slight touch of that torpedo, 
when you observed, that the manner 
of the aucient minstrels is so happily 
imitated in the first Flowers of the 
Forest, that it required the strongest 
positive evidence to convince you 
that the song was of modern date. 
The phraseology, indeed, is of their 
texture ; but, comparing it with the! 
border ballads, in your first volume, 
I should have pronounced it modern, 
from its so much more touching 
regreti, so much more lively pic- 
tures. I 

Permit me, too, to confess, that I 
can discover very little of all which 
constitutes poetry in the first old tale, 
which you call beautiful, excepting 
the second stanza, which gives the 
unic^^ at the gate, and the por- 
vvith holly aboon tlieir brie.*’| 
them, ho great r^ach of fan-. 


cy was requisite ; but still they are 
picture, and, as such, poetry. 

Lord Maxwell’s Good Night is but 
a sort of inventory in rhyme of his 
property, interspersed with some por- 
tion of tenderness for his wife, and 
some expressions of regard for his 
friends ; but the first has no picture, 
and the latter fittle pathos. That 
ballad induced me, by what appear- 
ed its deficiencies, to attempt a 
somewhat more poetic leave-taking 
pf house, land, and live-stock. My 
Wllad does not attempt the pathetic, 
and you will smile at my glossary 
Scotch. 

Mr. h>skine’s supplemental stan- 
zas to the poem, asserted to have 
been written by Collins, on the High- 
land stiperstitions, have great merit, 
and no inferiority to those whose 
manner they assume. 

In the border ballads, the first 
strong rays from the Delphic orb il- 
luminate Jellom Grame, in the 4th, 
ICth, 17th, LSth, and 20th stanzas. 
There is a good corpse-picture in 
Clerk Saunders, the rude original, as 
you observe, of a ballad in Percy, 
which 1 have thought furnished Bur- 
ger with the hint for his Leonore. 
How little delicate touches have im- 
proved this verse in Percy's imita- 
tion ! 

O ! if I come within thy bower 
I am no mortal man ! 

And if I kif.s thy ros> hp 
Thy days wll not he longr.”* 

And now, in these border ballads, 
the dawn of poesy, which broke over 
Jellom Grame, strengthens on its 
progress. Lord Tlioniq^s and fair 
Annie has more beauty than Percy’s 
ballad of lliat title. It seems injudi- 
ciou.sly altered from this in your col- 
lection ; but the Binnorie, of endless 
repetition, has nothing truly pathe- 
tic ; and the ludicrous use made of 
the drowned sister’s body, by the 

^ This stanza has no rhymes, but we do net 
WiiSB thorn, so harmonious is the metw.— 
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harper making a harp of it, to which 
he sung her dirge in her father’s hall, 
is contemptible. 

Your dissertation preceding Tam 
Lane, in the second volume, is a lit- 
tle mine of mythologic information 
and ingenious conjecture, however 
‘melancholy the proofs it gives* of 
dark and cruel superstition. Always 
partial to the fairies, I am charmed 
to learn that Shakspeare civilised 
the elfins, and, so doing, endeared 
their memory on English ground. It 
is curious to find the Grecian Orphe- 
us metamorphosed into a king of 
Winchelsea. 

The Terrible Graces look through 
a couple of stanzas in the first partj 
of Thomas the Rhymer, “O they! 
rade on,” &.c. ; also, “ It was mirk, 
mirk, night;” and potent are the po- 
etic charms of the second part of this 
oracular ballad, which you confess 
to have been modernized ; yet more 
potent in the third. Both of them 
exhibit tender touches of sentiment, 
vivid pictures, landscapes from na-| 
ture, not from books, and all of them 
worthy the author of Glenfinlas. 

O tell me how to woo thee,” is a 
pretty ballad of those times, in which 
it was the fashion for lovers to wor- 
ship their mistresses, and when bal- 
lads, as you beautifully observe, re- 
flected the setting rays of chivalry. 
Mr. Leyden’s Cout Keeldcr pleases 
me much. The first is a sublime 
stanza, and sweet are the landscape- 
touches in tlm Jld, lOth, and 11th, 
and striking the winter simile in the 
IHh. The picture rtf the fern is new 
in poetry, and to tfie eye, thus, 

The next big'll t)inl Vt'nnj; Keekler blew, 
The wind grew dendly still 
Yet the sloelctiferii, with iingery leaves, 

Wav'd wildly o'er the hil).’^ 

The “ wee demon” is admirably ima- 
gined. I 

And now the poetic day, which 
had gradually risen into l>eauty and 
strength through this second volume, 
seb nobly amidst the sombre yet 


[oflen-illuminated grandeur of Glen- 
finlas. 

Permit me to add one observation 
to this already long epistle. The 
battle of Flodden-field, so disastrous 
to Scotland, has been, by two poetic 
females, beautiftally mourned ; but 
your boasted James the Fourth de- 
served his fate, from the ungener<;Kis 
advantage he sought to take of Hen- 
ry the Eighth, by breaking the peace, 
without provocation, when that mo- 
liarch was engaged in a war with 
France. So deserve all the rulers 
of nations, who, unstimnlated by re- 
cent injuries, thus unclasp “ the pur- 
ple testament of bleeding war.” 
j Perhaps this voluminous intrusion 
on your time will he lliouglit merci- 
less ; but it seemed to me that bar- 
ren thanks, and indiscriminate yjraise, 
was an unworthy acknowledgment 
of the honour con (erred ujion me by 
the gift of these higlily curious and 
ingenious hooks. 

A bright luminary in this neigh- 
' hourliood recently sliot from its 
sphere, with awful and deplored 
suddenness — Dr. Darwin, on whose 
philosophical talents anti disserta- 
tions, so ingeniously conjectural, the 
adepts in that science looked with 
admiring, if not always acquiescent 
respect ; in whose creative, gay, lux- 
uriant, and polished imagination, apd 
harmonious numbers, the votaries of 
poetry basked delighted ; and on 
whose discernment into the cause of 
diseases, and skill in curing them, 
his own and the neighbouring coun- 
ties reposed. He was born to con- 
fute, by his example, a frccpiept as- 
sertion, that the poetic fancy loses 
its fine efilorescence after middle life. 
The Botanic Garden, one of the 
most highly imaginative poems in 
our language, was begun after its 
author had passed his forty-sixth 
year. I have the honour to remain, 
sir, &c. 
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LETTER XCIX. 

Mr* WarhurtoiCto Mr* Hurd. 

BediM-row, October 28th, 1745. 

D^ar sir, 

I BEi'ERRED making my acknow- 
l^dgnients for the favour of your last 
ob%ing letter till I came to town. 
I am now got hither to spend the 
month of November: the dreadful 
month of November — when the little 
Wretches hang and drown themselves, 
and the great ones sell themselves 

to the C and the devil. I should 

be glad if any occasion would bring 
you hither, that I might have the 
pleasure of waiting on you — I don’t 

mean to the C and the devil, 

but in Bed lord-row. Not that 1 
would fright you from tliat earthly 

Pandemonium, a C , because I 

never go thither. On the contrary, 
I wish I could get you into the circle. 
For (with regard to you) I should be 
something of the humour of honest 
Cornelius Agrippa, wlio, when he 
Jell off conjuring, and wrote of the 
vanity of the art, could not forbear 
to give receipts, and teach young no- 
vices the way to raise the devil. 
One method serves for both, and his 
political representati^s are rendered 
tractable by the very same method, 
fumigations. But these high 
mysteries you are unworthy to par- 
take of. Vou are no true son of 
Agrippa, who choose to waste your 
incense in raising the meagre spirit 
of friendship, when the wisdom of 
the prince of this world would have 
inspi|^d you with more profitable 
sentiments. 

Let me hear, at least, of your 
health; and believe that no absence 
can lesson what the expressions of 
your good will have made me, that 
is to say, very much your, servant 
I have now put that vo)>ime, of 
which the epistle to Augietus is 
part, to the press; so 'Slmuld be 
obl^ed to voti to send it by your let- 
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ter-carrier, directed to Mr. Knapton, 
bookseller, in Ludgate-street. But 
you must be careful not to pay the 
carriage, because that will endanger 
a miscarriage, as I have often expe- 
rienced, — 1 intend to soften the con- 
clusion of the note about Grotius 
and the archbishop, according m 
your friendly hint. 

♦ 

LETTER C. 

Mr. Hurd to Dr. Warhurtan. 

Sliifnal, Soptcmbei* 13th, 1765 
Your truly friendly letter, of tlir 
31st {)*dst, brought me all the relief 1 
am capai)lc of in my present situa- 
tion. ** Yet that relief had been great- 
er, if the fact had been, as you su|v 
pose, that the best of fathers was 
removing from me, in this matu- 
rity of age, by a gradual, insensibk' 
decay of nature ; in which case, 1 
could have drawn to myself much 
ease from tJie considerations you so 
kindly suggest to me. But it is not 
his being out of all hope of recovery 
(wbich I had known long since, 
and was prepared for), but his being 
in perpetual })ain, that afflicts me so 
much. I left him, last night, in this 
disconsolate condition. So near a 
prospect of death, and so rough a 
passage to it — I own to you 1 cannot 
be a witness of this, in one whom 
nature and ten thousand obligations 
have made so dear to me, without 
the utmost uncasuiess. Nay. I think 
the very temper fwid firmness of mind, 
with which he hears this calamity, 
sharpens rny sense of it. 1 thunk 
Ciod, an attachment to this world has 
not as yet been among 'my greater 
vices. But were I as fond of it as 
prosperous and happy men some- 
times are, what I have seen and felt 
for this last month were enough to 
mortify such foolish aflections* And, 
in truth, it would amaze one, that a 
few such instances as this, which 


Aturv’ ard^ lii'ihop of (7loiicosu*i . 
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hardJy any man is out of the reach 
of, did not strike dead all the pas- 
sions, were it not that Providence 
has determined, in spite of ourselves, 
by means of these instincts, to ac- 
complish its own great purposes. 
But why do I trouble my best friend 
with this sad tale and rambling re- 
llections ? 1 designed only to tell him 
that 1 am quite unhappy here ; and 
that, though it is more than time for 
me to return to Cambridge, 1 have 
no power of coming to a thought of 
leaving this place. However, a very 
few weeks, perhaps a few days, may 
put an end to this irresolution. 

I thank you for your fine observa- 
tion on the neglect to relbrm the 
ecclesiastical laws. It is a very ma- 
terial one, and deserves to be w'ell 
considered. But of these matters 
when I return to my books, and my 
mind is more easy. 

1 wish you all the health and all 
the happiness your virtues deserve, 
and this wretched world will admit 
of. 1 know of nothing that recon- 
ciles me more to it than the sense of 
having such a frientd as you in it. J 
have the greatest obligations to Mrs. 
Warbnrton and the rest of your fa- 
mily for their kind condolence. My 
best respects and sincerest good wishes 
attend them. I must ever be, dt-c. 

R. Hurih 


LETTER Cl. 

Mr, Hurd to Dr. Warhurton. 

f 

Cambridge, Dec. 1, 1755. 

I HAVE to tell you, that it has 
pleased God to release my poor fa- 
ther from Ifis great misery. You 
will guess the rest, when I ac- 
quaint you that his case was cancer- 
ous. All his family have great rea- 
son to be thankful for his deliverance : 
and yet I find myself not so well 
prepared for the stroke as I had 
thought. I blame myself now for 


having lefl him ; though, when I 
was with him, as 1 could not hide 
iny own uneasiness, I saw it only 
added to his. I know not what to 
say. He was the best of men in all 
relations, and had a generosity of 
mind that was amazing in his rank 
of life. In his long and great afflic- 
tion he showed a temper, which phi- 
losophers only talk of. If he had 
any foible, it was, perhaps, his too 
great fondness for the unworthiest 
of his sons. — My mother is better 
than could be expected from her me- 
lancholy attendance. Y et her health 
has suffered by it. I have many let- 
ters to write, but would not omit 
communicating M'hat so tenderly 
concerns me, to my best frituid. 

1 thank you for your book and 
your kind letters. Mr. Balguy and 
I think rnucii more hardly of Jortin 
than you do. 1 could say much of 
this matter at another time. 


I LETTER CII. 

Dr, Warhurton to Mr, Hard. 

I OUGHT rather to rejoice with all 
who loved that good man, lately re- 
leased, than to condole with them* 
Can there be a greater consolation 
to all his friends than that he waa 
snatched from human miseries to 
the reward of his labours? You,|J 
am sure, must rejoice, amidst all the 
tenderness of filial piety, and the 
softenings of natural affection. The 
gentle melancholy, that the incessant 
memory of so indulgent a parenf and 
so excellent a man will make habitu- 
al, will be always brightened by the 
sense of his present happiness ; 
where, perhaps, one of his pleasures 
is his ministering care over these 
which were ' dearest to him in life. 
I dare say tliis will be your case, be- 
cause the same cMiimstances have 
made it ubine. Bly great concern 
for you was while your father was 
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languishing on his death-bed. And 
my concern at present is for your 
mother’s grief and ill state of health. 

True tenderness for your father, and 
the dread of adding to his distresses, 
absolutely required you to do what 
you did, and to retire from so me- 
lanpholy a scene. 

As I know your excellent nature, 

I conjure you by our friendship to 
divert your mind by the conversation 
of your friends, and the amusement 
of trifling reading, till you have forti- 
fied it sufficiently to bear the reflec- 
tion on this common calamity of our 
nature, without any other emotion 
than that occasioned by a kind of 
soothing melancholy, which perhaps 
keeps it in a better frame than anyidytes amass neither superfluous nor 


[book t, 

an hour after, and saw the city in- 
volved in flames, and sinking in 
thunder. A sight more awful mor- 
tal eyes could not behold on this 
side the day of doom. And yet 
does not human pride make us mis- 
calculate? A drunken beggar shall 
work as horrid a desolation, with a 
kick of his foot against an ant-hill, 
as subterraneous air and fermented 
minerals to a populous city. And if 
we take in the universe of things ra- 
ther with a philosophic than a reli- 
gious eye, wheie is the difference in 
point of real importance between 
them ? A difference there is, and a 
very sensible one, in the merit of 
the two soci( lies. The little Troglo- 


other kind of disposition. 

You see what mnn is, when never 
so little within the verge of matter 
and motion in a ferment. The af- 
fair of Lisbon has made men tremble, 
as well as the continent shake, from 
one end of Europe to another, from 
Gibraltar to the Highlands of 8col- 


imagihary w ealth ; and consequent- 
ly have neither drones nor rogues 
amongst them. In tlie confusion 
we see caused by such a desolation, 
we find, by their immediate care to 
repair and remedy the general mis- 
chief, that none abandons himself to 
despair, and so stands not in need 


land. Tosuppo.se these des(»lations; of bedlams and coroners’ inquests: 
the scourge of Heaven for human | but, as the poet saTys, 
impieties, is a dreadful reflection;! in ihis. 'tis God in that. Us man.’' 


and yet to suppose ourselves in a for- 
lorn and fatherless world, is ten times 
a more frightful consideration. In 
the first case we may reasonably 
hope to avoid our destruction by the 
amendment of our manners ; in the 
la|ter, we are kept incessantly alarm- 
ed by the blind rage of warring ele- 
ments. 

The relation of tlie captain of a ves- 
sel, to the Admiralty, as Mr. Yorko 
told me the story, has something very 
striking in it. He lay off Lisbon on 

a ifatal 1 St of November, preparing 
loist sail for England, He looked 
towards the city in the morning, 
which gave the promise of a fine day, 
and saw that proud metropolis rise 
above the waves, flourishing ia Wealth 
and ^.founded on a lock 
iromised a poet’s etwity, at 
to its grandeur. ^He looked I 
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you 


will 


say, 


reami. 


remember the 
To this I re- 


ply, that tlie common definition of 
man is false : he is not a rcasoTiing 
(mimaJ. The best you can predicate 
of liini is, that he is an animal capa- 
ble of reason, and this too we take 
upon old tradition. For it has not 
been my fortune } et to meet, 1 won’t 
say w'ith any one man, bir.: I may 
saibly swear wilfi any one order of 
men, who ever did reason. 


LETTER Cfll, 

Mr. Hurd to the Biskoj) of Gloucester. 

Thurcaston, March 4, 1760. 

My lord, 

I HAD your favour of the 19th 
past, and about the same time re- 
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ceived the coniirniation of Mr. Allen’s , 
recovery, under his own hand. .1 
hope this fit is now over. But it af- 
fects rrie very much to think that the 
declining ye*irs of this good man are 
likely to be rendered so .uneasy to 
him, as tliey must bo, by the frequent 
* returns of tins disorder. 

Mrs. War burton is always extreme- 
ly kind. From a letter she did me! 
the favour to write to me after her 
interview with Mrs. Johnson, I find 
she is intent on dignifying all your 
iordsliip’s domestics, as well as your 
footmen. For whereas the cliaplams 
of other bishops, and even Lambeth 
cliaplains, are usually thrust, with 
the other lumber of the family, into 
any blind corner, she inviUjs me to 
repose, in state, in the Alibot\ apart- 
ment at Gloucester. You will judge, 
after this, if I can liavc tlie heart to 
say one word against the ahoulder^ 
knots. 

Your early intelligence of the suc- 
cess of Dr. Richardson was very 
obliging. I am glad of itj because I 
know it will make him very happy ; 
and because a piece of justice is 
done at last upon a man, who had no 
regard to the decency of his own 
character. 

Your lordship is always so good to 
me, that you will be pleased to hear 
of the lie.illli ami usmd cheerfulness 
«)f my mother. She is in a disposi- 
tion rather to beg your blessing tliftn} 
pay compliments. I'hough, to con- 
ceal nothing, 1 must tell you her iii- 
lirniity, that she tak(*s all bisliops for 
such as she reads yi her Bible they 
should be. So that ’tis only by ac- 
cident she does not misapply the ve- 
neration she prol esses for your lord- 
shij). 

1 resolve to have your Sermon, 
though at the expense of sixpence ; 
which your lordship will consider as 
one argument, amongst others, of 
the regard with which I am ever, <5Lc. 


I LETTER CIV. 

I The Bishop of Gloucester to Mr, 
Hurd, 

Grosvrnor Square, March 31, 1760. 

I HAVE two kind letters of yours to 
acknowledge, 

1 am extremely glad that 
Mrs. llurd enjoys reasonable health. 
Her inistake about bisliops pleases 
me the more, as an excellent woman, 
like herself (my mother), lived and 
died in this capital error. 

You ought not to have excepted 
my Sermon from the poverty of the 
press. And in the dusky road to- 
wards antiquity, if it drew you aside 
by Its ghmimujiig, you fared no bet- 
ter than many before you have done, 
who, in a had light, have mistaken a 
glow-worm for a jewel. 

I am inclined to think that Mr. 
AHpn is not likely to come to London 
this spring. For my part, I shall 
leave this place on tlie recess at 
Easter ; and, if he has laid aside the 
thouglits of his journey, I shall not 
return, but take to the Bath waters ; 
the first trial I make for my old com- 
plaint of indigestion, jifter having tri- 
ed every thing else to little purpose. 

Poor Mr. Towne rather goes back- 
ward than advances in his health. He 
talks of coming this spring to town 
for his health ; in which I think he 
I judges right ; as little opinion as I 
i have of Uie physical tribe. 


LETTER CV. 

The Bishop of Gloucester to Mr, 

, Hurd, 

Prior Park, November 4, 17^. 

I HAVE your kind letter of the 24th 
past, and would not leave this place 
without acknowledging it. 1 am 
going to look abo^^t, me in this new 
worlds bull am in nti more hurry than 
some older bishops are in their jour- 
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ney to one etill newer. The settle- satisfaction to tell you, that all the 
ment of the court and rninistry is family are well at Prior Park, which 
yet perhaps as little known to them- I have the pleasure to believe is more 
selves as to us* All depends upon agreeable to you to A* now, than any 
the disposition of a new king, who thing I could tell you from the great 
is always the darling of the people, world ; that is, from this great con- 
and ilrho suffer him to do all he of vice and folly, 

pleases : as he grows stale, they suf- Sherlock was much more to blame 
jer hijiin to do nothing which they can for not letting his chaplain under- 
hinder him from doing. stand early that he was a blockhead 

I received a kind letter from Mr. by birth, than the chaplain for not 
York^. lie' talks still of the chapter giving his master the late intelligence 
of Occidents with regard to Lincoln's that his parts were decayed by time , 
Inn. As we are taming over a new because the bishop, with all his in- 
leaf, that chapter of accidents may firmities of age, could see the one ; 
be at the beginning. They talk but his chaplain, at ins best, could 
of changes in the law : but they, never find out the other, 
whp talk, know just much as you The Poem on the Death of a Lady 
or I. T had communicated to me by lord 

You shall hear fiom me again Holdermess. You may be sure 1 
when 1 get to town, and have seen a did not slip that opportunity of 
little oftlic carte du pais. saying to the patron all that was fit- 

Mr. Allen and family follow me' in ting of the author and his poem. He 
a week or fortnight. He goes to r^ considered what J said as flattering 
new his contract with the govern- to himself, for he acquainted our 
merit. My wife, I fancy, will stay friend that he had slrown me the po- 
hehiiid, the Bath waters being now em ; as I understand by a letter 1 
very necessary for the perfect re-es- have received from Aston, pretty 
tablishmcnt of her health. muefi to the same purpose with the 

Dr. Balguy is much recovered, account I had from you of that matter, 
and will leave* Bath in a week or In asking after addresses* you ask 
fortnight : but to return at spring, after those ephemera^ or water-flies, 
He goes to Winchester ; from thence whose existence, the naturalists tell 
to his mother's ; and from her, in us, is comprised within the compass 
March, back to Bath. His route lies of a summer’s day. Indeed, these 
neir you. winter-flies have a still shorter date. 

All here are tolerably well, and Into what dark regions mine is retir- 
entirely yours. With what affection ed, with the rest, 1 don’t know. But 
I am so, you know : with wJiat ef- if you would amuse yourself with 
feet, God knows. But his provi- my thoughts; for sixpence you may 
clencq, which brought us together, have my Discourse on the Lord's 
will keep us together. For the rest, Supper ; for, as small as tlie price 
caliginosd node premiL* it is too big to send you in my frank. 

V On this occasion, I will tell you 
LETTER CVl. [what (though perhaps 1 may have 

told it you before) 1 said in the 
2 he Bishop of Gloucester fo Mr, drawing-room to a' knot of courtiers 
'M' . old king’s time. One chanced 

say, he heard the king was not 

I AM here alo®il^ anr[:j^:ve been 

so this fortnight. But the . The Addre» of tho Bishop and Clergy of 

* T< h hidden in darkniBKis; the Dioccss of Gloucester. — //. 
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well. Hush, said col^easi Rbbln- 
son ; it is not p<?Jte ot recent to talk 
in this illiinnr t king is always 
well and in iS 'ncih ; you are never 
to Suppose tiiat the diseases of his 
suhjecy-'L approach his royal per- 
son. iii'pr ^eive then, colonel, repli- 
ed ,*t, there is some dilference be- 
tween your master and mine. Mine 
was subject to all human infirmities, 
sin excepted : yours is subject to 
none, sin excepted. But as concern- 
ing my Discourse, it is assuredly or- 
thodox : so says the aVchbishop of 
Canterbury ; and that I have demo- 
lished both Hoadly and Bossuet! for 

Tis the snmo rope at either end they twist.*’ 

^riie archbishop did not say this, but 
Mr, Pope. However, the archbishop 
sayvS, what you are likely cnougl^to 
say after him — that the people j fpt 
whom I intend this edition, are not 
likely to profit much by it. 

Decay of parts all must have, if 
not feel, poets as well as priests: 
and it is true, what was told you, 
lliat Voltaire has lately given evi- 
dence to this truth. \Vhat you say 
of this poet’s turn would make an 
excellent note to — But, sns^e histori- 
ans, Uis your part^ and perhaps 
shall do so. 

God bless you ; and, when you 
write next, let me know how your 
good mother docs ; tliat is, whether 
her health continues such as not to 
increase your cares and anxieties. 

LETTER CVIT. 

Mr, Hurd to the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, 

I 

Thurcaston, Dec. 25, 1761. 

Though I troubled your lordship 
with a letter not long since, yet you 
will perhaps excuse iny appearing 
before you, at this time, with my 
Christmas salutations : a good old 
custom, which shows our forefiithers 


rHade a right use of the best tidings 
that eVer came from Heaven ; I 
mean, to increase good-will towards 
men. 

Your lordship will take a guess, 
from the sermon ic cast of tlds sen- 
tence, at my late employ 
Though I am not likely to be called 
upon ill this way, I know not(wbat 
led me to try my band at a popular 
sermon or two: I popular^ be- 
cause tlie subjects and manner of 
handling are such, but not of the 
sort that are proper for my Leicester- 
shire people. To what purpose I 
have taken this trouble, your lordship 
may one day understand. For you, 
who are ruy exanijile and guide in 
those exiTOises, must also be rny 
judge. If you blame, 1 may learn 
to write better : if you ap])rove, I 
shall require no other theatre. But 
when docs your lordship' think to in- 
struct us on this head, in the Address** 
to your Clergy ? Certainly, the com- 
mon way of sermonizing is most 
wretched : neither sense, nor elo- 
quence; reason, nor pathos. Even 
our better models are very defective. 

1 have lately turned over Dr. Chrke's 
large collection, for tlie use of my 
parish ; and yet, with much altering, 
and many additions, 1 have beep labTe 
to pick out no more than eight or ten 
that I could think passable for that 
purpose. He is clekr and happy 
enough in the explication of Scrip- 
ture ; but miserably cold and lifeless ; 
no invention, no dignity, no force ; 
utterly incapable of enlarging on a 
plain thought, or of striking out new 
ones : in short, mqch less of a geni- 
us than I had supposed him. 

’Tis well you have not my doings 
before you, while I am taking this 
liberty wdth my betters. But, as I 
said, yoqr lordship shall one day have 
it in yo% power to revenge this flip- 
pancy upon me. 

Your iof^ship furnished me 
with a gOpiJ part of my winter’s en- 
tertainment, I mein by the books 
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you recommended to me. I l)ia\ - 
read the Political Memoirs of Abbe 
St. Pierre. I am much taken with 
the old man: honest and sensible; 
lull of hi^ projects, and very fond of 
them; an immortnl enemy to the 
glory of Louis XIVth, I suppose, in 
patt from the memory of his disgrace 
in the? academy, which no French- 
man could ever, forget; in short, 
like our Burnet, of some importance 
to himself, and a great talker. These, 
r think, are tlie outlines of his cha- 
racter. I love him for his gene- 
rous sentiments, whicli in a church- 
man of his corninunioii are the more 
commendable, and indeed make 
amends for the lay-bigotry of Mr. 
Crevier. 

I have hy accident ^ot a sight of 
this mighty FingaL 1 believe I men- 
tioned my suspicions of the Frag- 
merits : they arc ten-fold greater of 
4his epic poem. To say nothing of 
the want of external evidence^ or, 
which looks still worse, his shuffling 
over in such a manner the little evi- 
dence he pretends to give us, every 
page appears to me to afford internal 
evideOjpe of forgery. His very cita- 
tions of parallel passages hear against 
him. ,[ Ip poems of such rude antiqui- 
ty, tlier^ might be some flashes of 
genius. But here they are continu- 
al, and clothed in very classical ex- 
pression. Besides, no images, no 
Kcntiments, but what arc matclied in 
other writers, or may be accounted 
for from usages still subsisting, or 
well known from the story of other 
nations ; in short, nothing but what 
the eriligbtened editor can well cx- 
jilaindiimself. Above all, what are 
we to think of a long epic poem, dis- 
posed, in form, ipto six books, with 
a hrginmng, middle, and end, and 
enlivened, in the classic tastc> with 
t pisodoh ? Still this What 

are we to think of',a v^pfk of this 
length, preserved vand ^bde^'dpwn 
to us endre, by oral for 

1400 years, without a chjtSi, or so 
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mv'cli'aiiQjji^arious reading) I should 
rather say, .^eaJdng?^ Put ail this 
together, and if be not a forge- 

ry convict, all I ha'" say is, that 
the sophists have a fin.', time of it. 
They may write, and lit^ with 
perfect security. And yer ‘ s this 
prodigy of North-Britain se v| the 
world agape. Mr, Gray believes in 
it : and witliout doubt this Scotsman 
may persuade us, by the same arts, 
that Fingal is an original poem, as 
another employed to prove that Mil- 
ton was a plagiary. But let James 
Macplierson beware the consequence. 
Truth will out, they say, and then — 

Qvi Barhim non odii, amd tua carmina, 
Mdtviy* 

My dear lord, excuse this rhapsody, 
which I write currente calamo; and 
let me hear that your lordship, Mrs. 
Warburton, and the dear boy, are 
perfectly well. I think to write by 
this post to Mr. Allen. 


LETTER CVIII. 

The Bishop of Gloucester to Mr, 
Hurd, 

Prior Park, Dec. 27, 1761, 
Let me wish you (as we all do) 
all the happiness that goodness can 
derive from this season. 

The honour this country derives 
from the duke of York’s visit can hard- 
ly compensate tlie bad news of a Spa- 
nish war, which puts the city of Lon- 
don in a consternation. This event 
does honour to Mr. Pitt’s sagacity, 
and the wisdom of his advice upon 
it. Whether this war, which was 
foreseen by nobody to be inevitable 
but by him, can be successfully ma- 
naged by any body but%y him, time 
must show ; for I would not pretend 
to be. wiser than our teachers, I 
mean, the neWs-writers, who refer all 

* He who does not hate Bavius, will love your 
verses, Meevius; 
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doubtful cases, as the Treasury docs press ; and lie desires, when they 
all (lesjierate payments, (o time. — come out, I would send them to him 
The best ihiii^r which time (since 1 in covers. 

wrote last) has broii^dit to pass, isj Sterne lias puhli^^hed his fifth and 
the advaiiceiiK'nl of Mr. Yorke to be I sixth volumes of Tristram. They are 
:ittoriiey-^(‘i)eral. I would have you, | wrote pretty much like the first and 
by all means, write him your compli- second ; but whether they will re- 
menl> upon it; lor, with a high va- store his reputation as a writer with 
lue, ho has a great Irieiidsliip for yon. liie juibhc, is another question. The 
What you say of Hume js true: and fellow, liimsolf is an irrecoverable 
(u liat (uther 1 said in my last, or in- scoundrel. 

tended to say) you have taught him My Discourse on the Holy Spirit 
to vvriti! so much better, that he has growls upon me, especially in the lat- 
thoroui^lily cr>nfirmed your system. ter part, about the Methodists, which 

J liave been both too ill and too is the part 1 could have wdslied would 
lazy to finish my Discourses on the have grown the least. Rut a wen 
floly Spirit. Not above half of it is grows faster than sound fiesh. J 
v<‘t printed. have yet [irinted o(f hut 72 pages. 

I have been extremely entertained | 1 think tiie booksellers liave an in- 

with tli(i wars ot‘ Fingiil. It can bejteiition of employing Baskervjlle to 
no cheat, for i think the enthusiasm print Pope in 4to, ; so they sent me 
of this specifical sublinu! could hard- the last octavo to look over. 1 have 
ly l-X' counterfeit. A modern writer added the enclosed to the long note 
would have been less simjdi' and uni- in the beginning of the Hape of the 
tbnn. — dduis far had I w'ritten when Lock^ in answer to an mijwrtiiieiice 
\our lett('r of (diri>imas-d:iy caiiK' to lof Joseph Warton. When you have 
iiund ; as )ou will easily undmstiuid | perused it, you wnli send it back. 
fi\ niv submitting to take shame upon I I have* sometimes thought of col- 
iM and assuiing you, that J am ful- jlectinfr my scattered anecdotes and 
Iv coMvinci'd ol* my false opinion de-i critical observations together, for the 
i)\er(*d just ahov (; conceriiinir Fmgal. | foundation of a Life of Pope, which 
I did not consider th(‘ matter as I the booksellers tease me for. If I 
ought. Your reasons l*or the forgery : do that, all of that kind must be 
are uiiaiiswerahic. And of all these ' struck out of the notes of that edi- 


M'asons, hut one occurred to me, the tion. You could help me nobly to 
irant of external evidence: and this, fill up the canvass. 


( own, did shock me. But you liave 
wake.d me from a very jileasing 
dream ; and made me hate the im- 
]>(>^t()r, which is the most uneasy sen- 
iniient of our w'aking thoughts. 

I am much pleased with what you 
tc'll me of a s(*l of seriiioiis ad jwpu- 
htm^ I nK'aii to ])eopic of condition. 
For nature loriiKul you for, and pro- 
vidence wdli bring you to, another 
tlieatre. Your judgment of Clarke 
' like your other judgments of men, 
perfi'ctly eKact and tru(‘. 

1 received a letter iVom Mason of 
the 14th, and he tells me news — that 
your Letters on Cliivalry are in the 
VoL. IV. Nos. 50 <)b. 


LETTER CIX. 

The Bishop of Gloucester to Mr, 
Hurd, 

(jrosvenor S(]iicm‘, March, 17G5. 

My dearest friend. 

You say true, 1 have a tenderness 
in my temper which will make me 
miss poor Stukcley ; for, not to say 
tliat he was one of my oldest ac- 
(|uanitance, there was in him such a 
mixture of simplicity, drollery, ab- 
surdity, ingenuity, superstition, and 
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aiitiquarianism, that he often afforded 
me that kind of well-seasoned repast, 
which the French call an ambigu, I 
su|)pose from a compound of things 
never meant to meet together. I 
have often heard hiqj laughed at by 
fools, who had neither his sense, his 
knowledge, nor his honesty ; though, 
it must be confessed, that in him 
tlicy were all strangely travestied. 
Not a week before his death, he 
walked from Bloomsbury to Grosve- 
nor Square, to pay me a visit : was 
cheerful as usual, and as full of lite- 
rary projects. But his business was 
(as he heard Gcekic was not likely 
to continue long) to desire I would! 
give him the earliest notice of his 
death, for that lie intended to solicit 
for his prebend of Canterbury, by 
lord Chancellor and lord Cardigan. 
“ For,” added he, “ one never dies 
the sooner, you know, for seeking 
preferment.” 

You have had a curiosity, which I 
never shall have, of reading Leland’s 
Second Thoughts. I believe what 
you say ; they are as nonsensical as 
his first. 

It is as you say of Percy’s Ballads. 
Pray is this the man who wrote about 
the Chinese ? Antiquarianism is, 
indeed, to true letters, what specious 
funguses are to the oak ; which ne- 
ver shoot out and flourish till all the 
ij:’our and virtue of that monarch 

the grove be effete, and near ex- 
iiausted. 

I envy the meeting of you three 
at Thurcaston ; while I am confined 
here to the assemblies of pride and 
du Incss. 

I did mention to you, 1 think the 
insult committed on the head of the 
supreme court of justice. The 
almse was extreme, and much felt ; 
generally resented, but 1 believe by 
nobody more than by me, as you wdll 
sec by the enclosed. I have made 
what J i.ad to say, on that head, the 
conclusion of my dedication.* It 

* To lord Mansfielcl.-S'ff, 


[book V. 

will please neither party. I was born 
to please no party. But wdiat of 
that ? Ill matters of moral conduct, it 
is every honest man’s chief concern 
to please himself. 

P. S. When you have done witlj^ 
it, send it back. 


LETTER CX. 

The Bishop of Gloucester to Mr. 

Hurd 

February, 17G7 

My dear friend, 

1 KNEW you to be a wise man ; 
but not so wise as 1 find you ; and 
therciore two or three days ago 1 
wrote you a letter, directed to }out 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, which 1 
suppose they wdl send yon. Yon 
have done perfectly right in delegat- 
ing Lincoln’s Inn, this term, to your 
assistant. Millar has just left rnc* ; 
and I have ordered liiin to write to 
Cadcll, to send you a copy of the 
Sermons into Leicestershire. 

I shall put off my journey to Glou- 
cester, and visitation, to suit your 
leisure. 1 am now thinking more 
seriously of iny last volume of the 
Divine Legation, and my mornings at 
present are amused with it. I ha\e 
given a kty to some material things 
in It, in one of these sermons ; and 
some dissertations in others, that will 
be resumed when I publish (if 1 Jivi* 
to publish it) the last volume of that 
work. In the «ncan time, nothing 
can do me more honour than what 
you say of your sermonizing. 

With regard to the many Ilarino- 
iiies — I have used node, nor read 
any; but T imagine that Lc Clerc’s 
and Toinard’s must be the best; the 
last of which Mr. Locke speaks liigb- 
ly of. 

As to our friend Balguy, I not 
long since received a letter from him 
from Cambridge, where he proposed 
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to spend the Christmas with his 
friend, the master of St. John’s. 
From whence, when he heard that 
you was come to town, he intended 
to go up, and spend the rest of the 
winter there on a trial ; so that, if 
.it agreed with him, he would spend 
every winter there. He mentioned 
nothing of the state of his health, 
further than what he had told me at 
Bath, at the latter end of the year, 
that he was of late afflicted with an 
asthma, and that the air at Winches- 
ter was too sharp for him. 

P. S. In applauding your wis- 
tlorn, I forgot all my selfislincss. Bui, 
where a whole letter is free from it, 
it may be allowed to appear in a 
postscript. Your absence will be a 
great mortification, as well as loss to 
us both. 


LETTER CXI. 

The Bishop of Gloucester to Mr, 
Hurd. 

Prior Park, Feb. 21-, 17f)0. 

I AM glad to understand, by yours 
of the 19th, that Thurcaston pro- 
mises to set you right in your health. 

1 do intend to write to the two 
chiers in a little time. Instead of 
100/. 1 have destined 500/. for this 
business ; thinking, on reflection, 
iliat 400A would be too scanty for 
the purpose. The 500/. being in 4 
per cent, annuities, will always bear 
that interest. The course four years, 
if three sermons a year; or three 
years, if four sermons. So much 
for that matter at present. I hope, 
that not only my Lecture, but your- 
self, will be benefited, in reputation 
at least, by its commencing with you. 
Nor w ill you be hurried ; for, at soon- 
est, it will not begin till after the 
next lonff vacation, or with the new 
year. 

You talk (and well) of your gold- 


en age of study, long past. For my- 
self, I can only say, I have the same 
appetite for knowledge and learned 
converse I ever had ; though not 
the same appetite for writing and 
printing. It is time to begin to live 
for myself; I have lived for others 
longer than they have deserved of 
me. I have had, from Dr. Balguy, 
a curious letter of what passed in 
the house of commons, on sir George 
Saville’s motion for bringing in his 
bill for limiting the rights of the 
crown, by prescription. He was 
supported admirably well by our 
friend, who, mentioning the case of 
'the duke of Portland (indeed the oc- 
jcasion of the motion), was answered, 
■as to that point, by Norton, with a 
challenge to debate it then, or else- 
where ; and in a manner, according 
to his wont, a little brutally, though 
of the same side, as to the main ques- 
tion of subjecting the crown to the 
prescriptive laws of society. The 
truth was, that Norton, when attor- 
ney-gencral, had approved of, and 
advised the court measure against 
the duke of Portland. The opposi- 
tion lost the motion, but by a very 
small majority, of 134 against 1 14. 

Two or three posts ago I received 
a letter from Mr. Yorke, in which 
are these words : — “ Mr. Hurd is re- 
tiring to his hermitage, till Easter 
term : Mrs. Yorke is become an at- 
tentive and admiring hearer of him. 
Her good works must supply my de- 
fects.” — As yours now supply mine 
in that place. 


LETTER CXII. 

Dr, Hurd to the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, 

Thurcaston, .July 18, 1768. 
I WAS extremely happy, my dear 
lord, to find three of your kind let- 
ters, on my return to this place. I 
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shall take them in the order of their I good; but the keen atmosphere Ox- 
dates. ford may not agree with his consti- 

That of the 5th, which contains 'tution. It is well, if he lias no b(‘t- 


the transcript to Mr. Yorke, has so|tor reason for taking this degree, 


much of yourself in every word, that than one of the half dozen pleasant 
I cannot but be tenderly affected by ones you invent for him. 1 think it 


it. Your lordship knows how to certain the two Sisters will act in,, 
work up an ideal picture in such a concert on this occasion, 
way as is likely to make it very ac- Poor Dr. Atwell’s death throws a 
ceptable to the party to whom it was good living into the hands of Mr. 
presented. Mason (for liivS late curate, Upton, told 

I am glad to find that the Life of me it was capable of gri'at iinprove- 
Petrarch did not disappoint your ex- merit), and will. 1 hope, restore peace' 


peclations. I must, at my leisure, Ito the chapter of Gloucester, lie 
look over these three volumes. jwas a man of sense and learning; 


Your short note of the fith calls | but had a turn of mind too busy, 


upon me to wish you joy of having 
put the last hand to your generous 
and pious donation. Mr. Yorke, I 
suppose, will soon notify to me my 
appointment to be your first preach- 
er. 'Tis true, as you say, my own 
ease will be sacrificed to the occasion ; 
but that sacrifice would be well made, 
if I could hope to answer your de- 
sign in any tolerable degree, and to 
support the honour of your Lecture ; 
which last will very much depend 
on this first essay. I can only as- 
sure you of my best endeavours to 
do both. I think I may promise not j 
to disgrace your institution by any| 
extravagancies at setting out: and; 
this caution, on such a subject, and 
in such times, may not be without 
its merit. 

I now come to your favour of the 
10th. The compliment from the 
University to our friend was out of 
the common forms : but his services 
to the body have been uncommonly 
great, and the sweetness of his man- 
ners makes him very popular. 

Little Wat was sent back without' 
a degree. The professor advised 
him to try his fortune again at Ox- 
ford, rather than return to Cam-j 
bridge, as hi? talked of doing next! 
term. He even told him, that suc-i 
cess at (^arnjjridge would not wipej 
off the dishipi^ur of this rejection by 
his own university. The'^advicc was; 


land a temper too acrimonious, for 
his own ease, or that of otlu'rs, willi 
whom^ho had any near connexion. — 
Whom does your lordship think of 
making rural dean in Stow dean- 
ery ? 

I thank you, my clear lord, for 
yorr congratulations on my advance- 
ment to the doctorate ; though 1 
doubt It will seem a little incongru- 
ous in me to combat the scarlet 
I whore in her own vestments. This 
!did not Joseph Medk ; who should 
have been my example in every thing. 
But your lordship is too reasonable 
to expect either the talents or the 
modesty of that incomparable man, 
in your little adventurer against Ba- 
I bylon. After all, if 1 am defective 
I III this quality, you must, in part, as- 
, cribe it to yourself, who have coiitii- 
buted so much to make me vainer than 
I ought to be : witness what you say 
of your portico-reading, in the close 
of this letter whifth 1 am now answer- 
ing. But you suffer, T doubt, for 
your complaisance . for was not the 
rheumatic pain you coniplain of, thc' 
fruit of regaling over my Anti-Ldand 
in IVesco ? 

Accept my best wishes for your- 
self ami for those who are so dear 
to you at Prior Park and at Claver- 
ton ; and believe me to have the fde^ 
llty you so kindly ascribe to your 
ever affectionate R. Hurd. 
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LETTER CXIII. 

lihhop of G hucrsfer to Mr. 

'Jhinl 

Prior Park, Dec Cfi, 17G8 
My (learcfil I'jkmuI, 

Yot make me veiy liappy in your 
assurance to rne of your perfect reco- 
very. Had ] lived in the time of 
Tully, ami in Ins friendship, as I live 
in yours, I should have sacrificed to 
yEsculapuis in behalf of your honest 
and skilful surgeon. 

You gne me equal satisfaction in 
tlie })romise you make, of never de- 
clining rne nor iny friendship, when 
it is convenient or useful to you. 

A bishop,* more or less, in this 
world, IS notlung ; and perhaps of 
as small account in the next. 1 used 
to despise him for his antiquarian- 
ism ; but of late, since 1 grew old 
and dull myself, I cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with him for the sake 
of what formerly kept us asunder. 
Had he lived a little longer, I should 
lia\e been capable of succeeding him 
in the hiorh station of lus president- 
ship. We laugh at the wrong lieads 
we neither care for, nor have to do 
with ; but it is otherwise when our 
friends arc struck with this malady. 
It seems poor Towne thought my si- 
itmee (which was so short that I did 
not advert to ii) was mysterious; so 
he wTOte me the enclosed ; which, 
together with my answer on the 
blank, it is not worth while to send 
back. I took the liberty to mention 
your name; for his theme wanted an 
exaoiple. 

Ralph is now at home, and taller, 
better, and wiser ; if not by some 
inches, ycv- by some lines. As to 
lus learning, I leave that to his mas- 
ter, with the same implicit faith 
that a good catholic does his salvation 
to t’ae church. 

You now only w^ant our dear friend 

* Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Lyttelton.— 


Dr. Balguy's company, which, if he 
be a man of his word, you will have, 
I suppose, in a few days, and then 
he will be assistant in our correspond- 
ence, I desire no larger a compass 
than you two will comprehend : the 
circle will not only be large, but per- 
lect, while one leg is fixed, and the 
other always running. My dearest 
Mr, Hurd, ever yours, 

W. Gloucester. 


LETTER CXIV. 

Mr. Warhurton to the Rev. Dr. Dod^ 
dridge. 

London, April 19, 1738. 

Rev. and w'orthy sir, 

T FOUND the very agreeable favour 
of your letter of the IBth instant in 
London, where I am lately come for 
a few days. 

I can now easily forgive the Coun^^ 
try Clergyman* as owing to him, 
in some measure, the acquisition of 
such a frieridsiiip as I flatter myself, 
sir, to reap in you. And though you 
give so polite a turn to that occasion, 

I must never suffer myself to believe, 
that It was any merit in my book, but 
a generous indignation against an 
abandoned libeller, that has procur- 
ed me the honour of so considerable 
a patroniscT. 

I will assure you, sir, that, next to 
the ser' ice of truth, my aim in writ- 
ing w as to procure myself the favour 
and friendship of good and learned 
men. So that you will nut wonder 
tlial I accept the friendship you are 
pleased to offer me in so generous 
and polite a manner, with all the 
pleasure that gifts most esteemed 
amongst men are generally received 

* In January, 1737-8, Mr. Warburton publish- 
ed the first volume of the Divine Legation of Mo- 
ses, &:c. and in March, a Vindication of the au- 
thor oflhal work from the aspersions of the Coun- 
try Clergyman's Letter in the Weekly Miscellany 
or Feb. 14, 1737. The professed editor of th« 
Miscellany was William Webster, D. D. 
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with. Difference of religious per- 
suasion, amongst sincere jnofessors, 
never was, I thank God, any reason 
of restraining or abating my esteem 
for men of your character in life and 
learning. 

I have read your proposals for the 
Family Expositor, and have enter- 
tained, from tlie specimen, so high 
an opinion of your notes and para- 
phrase, that, had I any tiling material 
on the gospels, I should be very cau- 
tions, (without affectation,) of laying 
them before so accurate a critic, not- 
withstanding all the temptations 1 
should have of appearing in so ho- 
nourable a station. But the truth is, 
I have little of this kind on the evan- 
gelists worth your notice, and your 
work is already in the press : but you 
shall be sure to command what I 
have on the other parts of the New 
Testament on occasion, if of any ser- 
vice to you. In the mean time, I 
make it my request to be admitted in 
the list of your subscribers. I shall 
pay the subscription money to Mr. 
Hett, but shall take no receipt, be- 
cause I would have one from your- 
self, in order to engage you to begin 
a correspondence, from which 1 ex- 
pect to receive so much benefit and 
pleasure. 

I am greatly indebted to you, sir, 
for your good prayers. I beg you 
would do me the justice to believe 
you do not want mine, being, with 
the utmost esteem and sincerity, 
dear sir, your most affectionate hum- 
ble servant. 


LETTER CXV. 

Mr, Warhurton to the Rev, Dr, Dod- 
dridge, 

Cambridge, April 4, 1739. 

Dear sir, 

I w^RiTE to you amidst a strange 
mixture of entertainments and study 
teliveen the coilcge-halls ^nd libra- 


[book V. 

ries. The necessity of consulting 
books only to be met with here, has 
brought me to Cambridge ; but in y 
long nights in company maki* in\ 
mornings by myself so very siiorl, 
that I am likely to return as wise 
as I came j which will be in a feu- 
days. 

Before I left the country, I had 
the pleasure of receiving your Fami- 
ly Expositor. My mother and I took 
it by turns. She, who is superior to 
me in every thing, aspired to the 
divine learning of the improvenionts, 
while I kept grovelling in the human 
learning in the notes below. The 
result of all was, that she says she is 
sure you are a very good man, and 1 
am sure you are a very learned one. 
I sat dl)wn to your notes with a great 
deal of malice, and determined reso- 
lution not to spare you. And let me 
tell you, a man who comments on 
the Bible affords all the op[)ortunity 
a caviller could wdsh for. But your 
judgment is always so true, and your 
decision so right, that 1 am as unpro- 
fitable a reader to you as tlie least of 
your flock. 

A friend of mine, Dr. Taylor of 
Newark, (M. D.) who has seen your 
book, desires to be a subscriber. If 
you will be so good to order a book 
to be left for him at Mr. Gyles’s, he 
lias orders to pay for it. 

1 have taken the liberty to enclose 
two or three papers of proposals, just 
now offered to the public by my 
friend, Dr. Middleton, for ins Life of 
Tully. I arn, dear sir, your very af- 
fectionate friend ajful brother. 


LETTER CXVI. 

« 

Mr, Warburton to Dr, Doddridge. 

May 28, 1741. 

Dear sir, 

This day sevennight Mr. Gyles 
gave Mr. Fowler himself the remain- 
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ing sheets, which I suppose you have 
received by this time. 

Alter ati oxtroincly fatiguing jour- 
ney in the stage coach, witii very in- 
diflerent company, increased by worse 
taken up on tlie road, I reached Mr. 
Gyles’s between eight and nine last 
night. 

1 have abundance of tlianks to re- 
turn for the very friendly entertain- 
ment I met with at Northampton, from 
you and your excellent lady. I must 
tell you frankly, you have more happi- 
ness than usually comes to the share of 
one man, and, to make it the more ex- 
quisite, of several kinds. Providence 
has treated you with a feast of many 
courses ; which none but a good Le- 
vitc under the old law, when the dis- 
pensation was exact, could fairly pre- 
tend to. That you may long enjoy 
(uery part of it, especially “that last 
and best — winch shares and doubles 
all the rest,” is the earnest prayer 
(>j‘, dear sir, your most alTcctiouate 
brother and friend. 


LETTER CXVII. 

Mi\ Warhurton to Dr, Doddridge, | 

Feb. 14, 1742-3. 1 
Dear sir, | 

I snoru) not have been so long in 
making my best acknowledgments 
for your last kind letter, had not my 
abs(‘uce from home, and a late un- 
happy domestic affair, prevented me, 
and engrossed all iny thoughts — the 
misfortunes of an excellent sister and 
her children, by lier husband’s ill 
success in trade, yet attended to with 
the utmost honesty and sobriety; so 
tliat, if) histown ruin, he has been a 
considerable benefactor to the public 
while in trade, and his creditors at 
last no losers, but himself undone. 
I do not know whether this be an al- 
leviation or aggravation of the mis- 
fortune. But I can tell you with the 
Utmost truth, that 1 share with this 


[distressed sister and her cliildren 
I (who all live with me) the small re- 
[ venue it has pleased God to bless me 
[with, with much greater satisfaction 
than others spend tlieir’s on their 
pleasures. I do not know how it is, 
but though 1 am iar from being an 
hero, yet I find Brutus expresses my 
exact sentiments, when he says to 
Cicero, A liter nlii cum suis viimnt. 
Nihil ego possum in Sororis viece Li- 
herisfacere, (pin possit erpleri volun- 
tas witYz, aut offidum,* But you will 
reprove me, I know, for this fakse mo- 
desty in apologizing for this compa- 
rison ; and say, where is the wonder, 
that a man, who pretends to be a 
[Christian, should not come behind a 
pagan, how great soever, in the per- 
formance of moral duties. However 
this may be, I can assure you my only 
concern on this occasion was for an 
incomparable mother, whom I feared 
the misfortunes of a favourite daugh- 
ter would have too much affected. 
But, I thank God, religion, that reli- 
gion which you make such amiable 
drawings of in all your writings, was 
more than a support to her. But I 
ask pardon for talking so long of 
myself. This is a subject I never 
choose to talk of, yet I could not for- 
bear mentioning it to a man I so much 
esteem, and whose lieart I know to 
he so right. 

It was with great concern I found 
Mrs. Doddridge so ill at Bath. I 
know the grief this must have occa- 
sioned you. But I know your suffi- 
ciency. I trust in God she has by 
this lime received the expected bene- 
fit from the waters. It was by acci- 
dent I saw her name in Leake’s book 
(for then I had not received your 
last) a little before 1 left Mr. Allen’s, 
I visited her twice. The first lime 
she was going out to drink the waters, 
the second time a visiting ; so 1 had 
not the pleasure of much of her com- 

* All do not live alike with their relations. 
As for me, I rannot satisfy iny wishes nor my 
duty in kind offices to my sistcV’s children. 
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pany. You may be assured, I would 
not hinder her the first time ; and I 
made a conscience not to do it the 
second : for it was a new acquaint- 
ance she was goimr to make ; a mat 


[book t, 

studied his character even malicious- 
ly, to find where his weakness lies ; 
but have studied in vain. When I 
know it, the world shall know it tof), 
for the consohitioii of tlie envious; 


ter perhaps as useful to her amuse- j especial] v as I suspect it will prove 

to be only a partiality he has enter- 
tained for me. In a word, 1 firmly 
believe him to have been sent by Pro- 
vidence into the world, to teach men 
wliat blessings they might exp(*ct 
from heaven, would they study to 
deserve them. 

I received your agreeable present 
of your pupil's Sermons,* with your 


ment, while she staid at Bath, as 
the other for her health. 

Thus you see, my good friend, wo 
have all something to make us think 
less complacently of the world. Re- 
ligion will do great things. It will 
always make the bitter waters of Ma- 
rah wholesome and palatable. But 
we must not think it will usually 


turn Avater to wine, because it once, Life of him, which my nephew has 
did so. Nor is It fit it sliould, un-ircad with great pleasure, and you 
less this were our place of rest, where 1 have both our most hearty tlianks for 
we were to expect the bridegroom. : it. lie is now of Jesus College in 
I do the best I can, and should, 1 'Camhrtdgo. But 1 take what care I 
think, do the same, if I were a mere jean myself of his education. He is 
pagan, to make life passable. To! very promisinff, and 1 hope will prove 
be always lamenting the miseries of it, i a comfort to an excellent though un- 
or always seeking after <hc pleasures | fortunate mother, 
of it, equally lakes us olT from thel Dr. Taylor has just now sliown 
work of our salvation. And lliough ime the first part of your excelhmt 
I be extremely cautious what sect 1' Answer to Christianit} not founded 
follow in religion, yet any in philo-!on Argument ; which he highly es- 
sophy will serve my turn, and honest i teems, and we wait impatiently for 
Sanclio Panza’s is as good as any , the second. 

who, on his return from an iniportantj Will you forgive my concluding 
commission, when asked by his mas-jwithout overlooking this sad scribble, 
ter, whether they should mark the | winch 1 should be even afraid to do, 
day Avith a black or a }chile stone, | had 1 time. But now I have not a 
replied, ’Faitli, sir, if you will be ■ moment more than tr» conclude, with 
ruled by me, Avith neither, but Avith my best respects to Mrs. Docldridtre, 
good hrovm ochre. What this philo-jdear sir, your most affectionate and 


sopher thought of his commission, I 
think of human life in general, ^ood 
brown ochre is the complexion of it, 

I got home a little before Christ- 
mas, after a charming philosophical 
retirement in a palace Avith Mr. Pope 
and Mr. Allen for two or three 
months. The gentleman I mention- 
ed last is, I verily believe, tlie great- 
est private character that ever ap- 
peared in any age of the world. 
You see ins munificence to the Bath- 
Hospital. This is but a small part 
of his charities, and charity bat a 
small part of his virtueSf I have 


faithful friend and brother. 


LETTER CXVIII. 

< 

(Tlie first part.) 

Bishop Iloadhj to Lady^ Sundon. 

Sept 4, 1716. 

Madam, 

Y"or oblige your friends in the 
most agreeable manner in the world. 
You take a part in what is of con- 

* By the Rev. Mr. Thomas Steffe. 
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cern to their interest, in such a inan-|public) from the influences of such 
fier, and with such a 2i:raco, as can |a conihination of good qualities as 
Ticvcr he forgotten. One doth not, j nevt^r, I hejieve, met at court, till 
know which tf) value moM. the headjvou carried tliern tliitlier; ifiincer- 
vir ihe lieart ; l)ut this is tin* satis-'.tain life, iiucertiHii lusilth, and un- 
lartion, that tlif'V arc' nisepai ah!e, Icertain (avour, will give leave. But 
^arid both togetie^r iiiv ahiahie. [ take j why should wc* douht of favour, where 
this fust iniiiute I can, to thank you there is so much reason and real pro- 
for the <]nickness, the heaiity, the! hi m the continuance of it, and so 
warmth, and partiality, of your last. i much good sense to discern that rea- 
IfT am [iroud iii the latter part ofmylson and advantage ? I wish we could 
life, yourselfandnriother^mustchiefly 'be as sure of the other two. But 1 
aii'^wer for it. Now I have ineiitiori-'go to other subjects, 
ed warmth, voii must give mc' leave* , 
to mention one unc'ommori, and hard-i 

ly c^vf'r to be met witli, mixture in LETTER CXiX. 

the cliaractt*r of the lady 1 .spake of 

m my hrst letter. And that is the Biishop Hoadli/ to Lady Sundon. 
passion which is often seen to ac- 
company sincerity, inseparably join-! .tnu. 3, 1727-8, 

»*d u’itli ihe pnidmice wlucli is very' It is a long lime since I had 

■M'ldom, in any tolerable d(‘gice, found the pleasure of a conv ersation, which 
with It. Without (liat warmth, which T cannot ]>arl with without some strug- 
I have* ventured to call pa‘^sioii, the gles. I consider, indeed, that the 
hf'st-mc'aumg person m the* world , hours, in whicli I used to enjoy it, 
(lath hut little h(*art to press forw’ard, ] arc; those which are now generally 
c'veii in what he knows to he right ; |h<;tler and more usefully employed, 
and without tins prudence, that'on your [Kirt, in another manner : and, 
warmth becomes passion in the corn-, I tliirik, you cannot he too often at 
mon sense of the* word ; and piishcuh ' court, because* no harm can, but a 
him on to rmn liis own d(‘signs. ; great deal of good, I am confident, 
You must have seen many instances' will come from it. 1 am willing 
of this in life, in w hicli a natural , therefore to suffer some mortification, 
boldness and an imprudent warmth! but not a perpetual one. 1 am a lit- 
liavc* hec'n equally pernicious to the' -le too selhsh to give up all: ancJ 
best designs. The happ) peenharity hope I may still liave some part in a 
I siiicereiv think, in fier 1 have gratifi(',ation which 1 pursued, you 
’oeiiti'uied, the warmth of an honest j knwv, huig before the present situa- 
h.Mrt, iiuca[)ahle of any but good jtion of aflairs ; and which, give me 
au-1 noble views, under liie conduct | leave to say, 1 still pursue for the 
of such a prudence, and knowledge sake of your merit ; the merit, I mean, 
of tiic world as guards it safely from of virtue and good sense. 1 like you 
overturning tliem. 1 protest to yon, not one thought the better for your 
1 am not "sensible in this, or any power at court ; though, I ow'n, I like 
thing else f Have said, of any partiali- the court itself the better for it. Nor 
ty ; unless that can he called partiali- do 1 court your friendship at all the 
tv, which IS a judgment fouiicied u])on more; for that. I cannot but flatter 
observation and experience. 1 con- myself, I have still some little claim 
fess, I often promise to myself great to it, from niy own constant and uni- 
tliings (1 mean great things for the form regard to you, ever since I 

knew you, which I would call merit 
^ The Princess of Wales, Caroline. in myself, could I have acted other- 
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wise. But I have a greater claim tol 
it. T have your own promise, given' 
me many years ago* and I can iie-j 
ver give up this claim, unless I a[)-| 
pear to have done any thing to for- 
feit it. 1 have letters written from 
Bath in 1710, which have just now 
given me a fresh pleasure in reading 
them : and I keep them as the writ- 
ings of my estate in you, which very 
much confirm my title to your friend- 
ship. 

LETTER CXX. 

Bishop Hoadly to Lady Sundon. 

Salisbury, Aug 3, 1730. 

Madam, 

It would be a very great pleasure to 
me to hear you are well, in whatever 
part of the world you now are. 1 
left you at Windsor, where 1 sent to 
inquire after your health, but could 
not possibly stay to wait on you my- 
self. I had the pleasure just to see 
you going into the chapel. If you 
saw me there, you saw me tired to 
death with a ceremony more insigni- 
ficantly troublesome, and more ridi- 
culous. than even I expected. I fled 
from the last part of it in the hall, 
and went a good way towards Salis- 
bury that evening, regretting no- 
thing but that I could not first have 
a little of your conversation. 

1 believe, madam, when you with 
so much warmth pressed me to write 
an account of Dr, Clarke, you little 
thought that would be made the oc- 
casion of so much reproach and bit- 
terness, as Mr. Whiston has vented 
against me ; and much less that Mr. 
Jackson, so much obliged as he was 
to tliat great man, could, so soon af- 
ter his death, make use of his name 
to hurt me ; by sending to Mr. Whis- 
ton, in order to be published, an 
idle, impe'-fect, partial, and false ac- 
count of what, he was told, passed 
between Dr. Clarke and «ne, upon 
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the subject of a prebend of Salisbu- 
ry, which, it seems, he expected 
I from me. T never saw sucli an in- 
stance of pious tittle-tattle from oin* 
end to tlie other, nor so miicli of 
the spirit of censure, and rohirious 
pride, and immoral zeal. What 1 
sec in thorn both confirms me in 
what I have used to obberve, that 
pious, devout, and (as they are call- 
ed) godly, and (I will own) wcll- 
incaniiig men, often do the very same 
things which wicked men do, and 
whicii are in them allowed to be 
wicked and inexcusable, Ilow they 
should be excusable or praise-wor- 
thy in others ; or why Mr. Whis- 
ton should think it pardonable in 
himself to vent (nay, in truth, to in- 
vent,) what it would be unpardonable 
in a les.s pious man to say of me ; 1 
am at a loss to know. 1 leave him 
to one who knows hotter than w(^ do 
what allowances to make for such 
fury of religion, and desire to be 
guarded myself from it for over. As 
I began, so 1 end. 1 entreat you, 
lot me hear from you, if it be but m 
two lines, where you are, and how 
your health is ; and believe me, 
wherever I am, to be, with the truest 
honour and highest esteem, madam, 
your most faithful friend and servant. 


LETTER CXXI. 

Bishop Hoadly to Ijady Sundon. 

Siilislniry, Aug^. 14, 1731. 

Madam, 

It was a very sensible satisfaction 
to me to have it under your own 
hand, that your health was the better 
for the ease and quiet t^f Sundon ; 
and that it would not be disagreea- 
ble to you to be interrupted, now and 
then, with a line or two from hence. 
I ought, indeed, to have made this ac- 
knowledgment much sooner ; and 
have little to say for myself, but that, 
for some time, I have every day ex- 
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pected to see or hear from Dr. Clarke, 
(accorclinir to his promise when he 
s(‘t out for Sundon,) and to have an 
aiisw'or from liim to twenty questions 
I had to ask about you, and your 
liealth, and the place, and I know 
not what. A poor excuse, f own : 
*but such as it is, joining itself with 
the very hot weather, (which made 
my liead unfit for a letter to you, 
and my hand itself unable to do as 
It used to do,) it prevailed until I saw 
him. He is but just gone, after a 
stay of only a day and a half: and 
he lias left me full of pleasing thoughts 
about Sundon, and the Lady of Sun- 
don ; and full of wushes to see her 
m her country-retireimmt, which, 1 
know, she adorns. And if wish 
and imagination can bring it about,] 
J am now there with you. Let mcj 
indulge tin; imagination: it willj 
please me, and not hurt you. Me-| 
thinks, T very plainly see you re-j 
reiving your friends, with a coun- 
tenance as free from a cloud, as 
vour heart is from a spot, (much the I 
more to be valued by those whom 
you think worthy of it, because in 
you it IS so very different from wliat 
1 call the countenauce of common 
civility, due to the undistinguished 
rabble of acquaintance:) I mean a 
countenance that shows tlie fricndshi|) 
of the iieart ; not indeed to be de- 
scribed, nor so much as perceived 
hv any, but the few that feel within 
themselves something which tells 
them what it means in another. 
From this image, which 1 can hard- 
ly part with, I go on^to others. The 
neatness of the house ; the clean- 
ness of the little circle of ground 
about it ; the elegance of your enter- 
tainments — I see them with pleasure, 
because they are not alone, but are 
the garniture of much greater things ; 
and in you show a mind capable of 
descending, with the utmost proprie- 
ty, to the lower parts of life, without 
ever losing sight of the highest. The 
imagery now goes on, and represents 


I to me the manner of conversation 
I with your friends, made agreeable by 
a (juickncss (not to say, eagerness) 
of spirit, guarded by the goodness of 
the understanding. 'Flie remem- 
brance of what 1 myself have been 
witness to, makes the idea of this 
very strong. Sundon can add even 
to this the circumstance of more 
quiet, and less interruption from those 
rappings at the gate, which 1 have 
often been angry at, at London , a 
circumstance, I own, to me, of a 
most disagreeable sort. 

SfilislMiry, Au^. 17, 1731. 

Thus far I had writ last post-day, 
and was going on to follow you 
to the cottages and wants of your 
f)Oor neighbours, and to partake 
witli you in the pleasure of be- 
neficence, by seeing the satisfaction 
and joy of a good mind, in being 
able to take any thing from the pains 
and miseries of the distiessed part 
of mankind: but I was interrupted 
by something, (not worth rnention- 
j mg,) which made it absolutely impos- 
jsible to add a line or two for a con- 
clusion before the post went away ; 
at least I was dispirited enougli to 
think so. 1 know no higher joy 
than that of doing good ; nor can 1 
frame to myself any more agreeable 
image, when I am thinking of Sun- 
don, than that of one, who knows 
the art of living herself, and has the 
goodness to help all around her to en- 
joy life, as far as her ability can reach. 
1 can add nothing greater than this ; 
and therefore with this I will end the 
scene I was unwilling to dross out 
for myself; to make Sundon as plea- 
sant to me as I could, at this distance, 
and to entertain myself with what I 
might enjoy, if I were there. It is 
the only revenge we can take of ab- 
sence to feign an imaginary presence. 
It is some amends, though a little 
uneasy, when we awake and find it 
was a dream. Be it so : I am sure 
there is a foundation for it all ; from 
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what I myself have seen, and heard, I taken my painful head instead of 
and experienced ; and that nopart of it. My liand (with a pen in it) is as 
the picture Hatters the original. weak as either of tlioin, as you may 
Put now 1 bid Sundon adieu ; and jsee. Why am I so dilleri'iit fioin ' 

wisli I liad any tliin;^ to add, tluit : what others aie, and from what, per- 
coiild be entertaiiiiiiit to you. I de> haps, \ ouirht to be myself '/ I know 
sire but two lines, (1 mean, if )ou that 1 am j^miiiu, but for a liltlf 
have not time for niorii,) to know wlnle, and uj)on no uncommon occa- 
where you are, and how you are ; nor sion. And yet, because 1 am part- 
do I design to stay for them before ing from every thing that is particu- 
1 write again. The cool weather j larly dear to me within rny own fami- 
has restored a little life to me. iti lyj and without it, though but for a 
the very hot, which we lately had, I while, 1 feel it to that excess of sink- 
lelt to inyseli like a man dragging ing, that 1 care not to attempt to 
life like a chain after him ; not en-| express it, for fear yon should think 
joying it, but toiling for it. I'lie | more m(‘an}y of me. than even iny 
vvorsi; for mo, because I am not here, foolish conversation on Monday made 
in a rcUiri'inent, to dispose of myself jyou. Bcdievc me sincere, and hearty 
as I jilease ; but open to all busmt'ss, ni that sense; oj>en ; free, where 
and to all coimus every day er|na(ly. freedom is sate, and where virtue 
It is my duty to be so: and 1 submit inake«< it so — Believe me this — and 
to it with some satisiaclioii, because think me in other resjiocts as of a 
it seems agreeable to all, and useful; weak man, if you please. If ] can 
to some, about Salisbuiy. My with' thii’k mjsell' (jualified for the best 
is as much your huiulile servant I fru‘ud''hip, I shall have great ease 
and Mr. Clayton s, as it is pos-leven in a dejectcal condition. De- 
sible to be; and so am 1. Preserve' )<‘cted as it is, 1 cannot forbear teli- 
your health, and bidieve mo to l)(‘/ing you, that t had a thorough, spi- 
with the most particular regard, ma- rituoiis, satirical, and resenting con- 

dam, your most faithful friend and versation with Mr. W. yesterday 

.servant. all ending with great thanks for my 

freedom, and great professions. — I 
am interrujitod in iny poor scrawl. 

LETTER CXXll. May the dearest friend 1 have in the 

world be preserved in health, and 
Bishop lloadhj to Ladjf Svtifhm, every thing that sIk' is capable of 

vvjslung : and may I (selfish you sec 
Madam, at last) s(*e her once more in such a 

I CANNOT forbear bidding you fare- state ’ Forgive my hasty and unca- 
well, before J leave the town. You|sy scribbling, and do not forget, ma- 
will pardon me. You can hardly dam, your most .faithful frieml and 
imagine how foolish, or how sick, or servant, 
how weak, I have been to-day, e^mn 
With the thoughts of to-morrow, Y'ou 

used to ask, how much of rny liead LETTER CXXIIL 

I would part with for a stronger 

heart. If you had been to feel what Bishop Hoadly to Lady Sundon, 
iny head has been to-day, you would April J7, 1732. 

have vM'^hed fir my heart, weak as My dearest friend, 
it is, in«t< ad of it. And yet, if you If this finds you once more es- 
kad known how it has been with caped well from the fatigue and dis- 
niy heart alone, you would have order of a court waiting, it will be a 
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jrrcrvt joy to me ; and I have some 
ho[>e It will, because 1 liad the plea- 
sure to know iVorn your servanl (as 
J came from the chapel yesterday 
evemntr) that at least }ou were not 
ill. — 'J’'he cli(tin of tifc (of which \\v 
, have sometimes spoke) has been very 
heavy ever sinci; 1 saw you ; and my 
h(‘art IS now a good deal woinul(‘d 
With the news o(‘sir Wdham Willys’s 
death. lie hiid very good >ense, 
gr(‘at modesty, uncommon humanity, 
and a beneficence which showed it- 
self in a way, that but a few know 
any thing of (Ld me go on, and 
pour out a little ofiny soriow, though 
mv paper almost Ibrbids me, and 1 did 
notdi'sigu it when I sat down to write, j ! 
lie had learning enough to make Inin 
acce])tab!e to those w'ho had had oji- 
portunitK's of fraiimisr more. ]{ut it 
was covered by 1 he ('asc‘ and unalfect- 
f‘d behaviour of thi* gentleman. In- 
d('ed he had more excellences than 
most of his rank take pains to show’, 
or tt) jiri'teiid to. But that which 
touched me most, his heart was good ; 
and he loved me. lie lovc’d me, J 
have nnison to .say it,ni so particular 
a manner that Ik; (Ullier could iu>t, 
or would not, hide it. And he had 
that sort of tenderness m showing it, 
wliich, when I know' it to be real, 
always ca])tivates iny heait. The 
last time 1 saw him, (which I little 
thought w'OLild have been tlie last,) 
after some of tiic most engaging dis- 
course in his (‘asy w'ay, he promised 
hinisi'lf, he said, to come much often- 
er to me than he used to do, since 1 
had assured him bow agreeable an 
interruption it would always be to 
me. lie was ever contriving iiou' to 
get liis I’riends about him in tli(» most 
agieeable manner: and when they 
were so, they were sure of being easy 
and hafijiy. 1 say what I think lite- 
rally trti(‘, when 1 say that no one 
could be uneasy w’ith him. Nor do 
I believe that ever any one was. And 
though his numerous relations (some 
not in affluence) will get a great deal 


by his death, I believe there is hardly 
one of them w ho would not gladly 
|>urcbase Ins jiresence again with all 
that they can get by losing him. As 
to myself, I do not say that lie was 
to me in that rank of liieiidsliip in 
winch one other person is. No oik' 
ever was ; no one, 1 think, ever can 
be. But if I had bemi asked, wliom 
of ail, my friends, next to that one, f 
uonhl have chosen to have staid 
longest witli me in tins miserable pla- 
net, 1 hehev(', from the knowledge J 
had of him from his childhood, 1 
should have said. sirWilham Willys. 
But he IS suddenly gone, and in a 
most painful manner. Forgive this, 
il’roni your faithlul, <Jec. 

T.ETTEll CXXIV. 

I Biahop Jloddlp to Lady Simdon. 

Noisr, crow'cls, ringing of 

hells, great dinners, strange lodg- 
ings, company without conversatjon, 
and the hk(\ have not made me either 
more in love with myself, or niy situ- 
ation in th(‘ world, than 1 w'as before. 
But they have still more recommended 
to me the [>rivate jiart of my life ; the 
swells of ijuielness, and the enjoyment 
of true fru lulship. I think often, and 
most agreedlily, of the happiness, the 
great happiness, of having a friend, 
in whose- good heart one may confide 
with the utmost security ; and in 
whose good understanding one may 
be sure of the best advice, as w'cll as 
entertainment. That there is such 
a person in the world, 1 am certain 
from my own knowledge. And I 
would now ask no greater favour of 
Providence, than to make me as cer- 
tain of the friendshi]) of this person. 
1 should estei-m it a peculiar happi- 
ne.-^s in the decline of life ; a support 
under the (wils that generally attend 
it; and ail the comricnsatioii for liv- 
ing on, which a reasonable mind 
could well wish for, after the con- 
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corns of our nearest relations are to-! with a pamphlet of yours upon Por- 


lerahly taken care of. You know 
host wIiotli<‘r Providence has been so 
indulgent to me as to grant me tins 
good ; and you know what my no- 
tion of friendship is. Without the 
strictest virtue and honour, there is 
no foundation for it ; nor can it, with- 
out them, be friendship ; or any thing 
higher than company-keeping, for 
low or ignominious purposes. If a 
lieneficent temper, and a readiness 
for good offices, be added, these also 
are fpialilications witiiout which it 
cannot subsist. But what I under- 
stand by it is still something more ; 
a sort of peculiar sympathy, which it 
is hard to define so as to be under- 
stood, if it be not felt ; and if it be, 
it needs no definition. This latter 
added to the former is what com- 
pletes the notion of what I mean by 
the word friendship, and what I wish 
for in the things &6C. 


LETTER eXXV. 

Charles James Fox to Mr, Wakefeld. 

.Soulli Street, Dec. 17, 171.'G. 

Sir, 

I REt'EivF.n, a few days ago, your 
obliging letter, together with the very 
beautiful book which accompanied it. 
The dedication of such an edition of 
such an author is highly gratifying 
to me ; and to be mentioned in such 
a manner, by a person so thoroughly 
attached to the principles of liberty 
and humanity, as you, sir, are known 
to be, is peculiarly flattering to me. 
I am, with great regard, sir, your obe- 
dient, humble servant, C. J. F- x. 

LETTER CXXVI. 

Mr, Fox to Mr, Wakefield, 

St, Anne's Hill, Monday. 

Sir, 

I RF.rEivEn, on Saturday, live se- 
cond volume of Lucretius,'* together 


son’s Hecuba, for which I beg leave 
to return you my thanks. I had re- 
ceived, some time since, your letter, 
announcing to me the present of the 
Lucretius ; but delayed answering it 
till I got the book, which my servant 
had not then an opportunity of send- 
ing me, lest there might be some 
mistake from your mentioning Park 
Street, instead of South Street, Ibi 
iriy residence. » * * 

1 feel it to be unpardonable in me 
to take advantage of your civility, in 
sending me your books, to give you 
all th IS trouble ; but I could not re- 
fuse myself so fair an opportunity of 
getting my doubts upon these jias- 
sages ejeared. # * 

J am, with great regard, sir, your 
most obedient servant, C. J. Fox. 


LETTER eXXVIL 
Mr. Fox to Mr, Wakefield, 

St. Anne^s Hill, Friday. 

Sir, 

I RECEIVED, yesterday, your very 
obliging letter, for which I return you 
many thanks, as well as for the Bion 
and Moschus, which I will tell my 
servant to take an early opportunity 
of sending down to me. # * ♦ 

I am very sorry more encourage- 
ment has not been given to your Lu- 
cretius ; but I am willing to flatter 
myself, that it is owing to many ])eo- 
ple not choosings to buy part of a 
work till the wdiole is completed. 
Both the Latin and Greek elegiac 
verses, in the beginning of the se- 
cond volume, have giveb me great 
satisfaction *, but I should fear the 
inferior rank which you give to our 
own country will not generally please ; 
and certainly, in point of classical 
studies, or poetry, to which the men- 
tion of Apollo naturally carries the 
mind, we have no reason to place the 
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French above us. I am with ^rreat 
regard, sir, your obedient servant, 

C. J. Fox. 


LETTER CXXVIll. 

Mr. Fox 1o Mr. Wakejidd. 

St. Annr's Hill, Tuesday, Jan. 30, 1798. 

Sir, 

1 HAVE received the third volume 
of your magnificent and beautiful 
Lucretius, for which I take the ear- 
liest 0[)[)ortunity of returning you my 
thanks. I cannot help flattering my- 
self. that, now the work is complete, 
it will be far more patronised than 
it has hitherto been : Irut, it must be 
allowed, that these times are not fa- 
vourable to expensive purchases of 
any kind ; and T fear, also, that we 
may add, that the political opinions 
vve profess are fitr from being a re- 
commendation to general favour, 
among those, at least, in whose pow- 
er it is to patronise a work like yours. 

I am at present rather engaged in 
reading Greek ; as it is my wish to 
recover, at least, if not to improve, 
iny former acquaintance (which was 
but slight) with that language ; but it 
will not be long before I enter regu- 
larly upon your Lucretius ; and, when 
I do, if I should find any clifficulties 
winch your notes do not smooth, I 
^iiall take the liberty of troubling you 
for further information ; presuming 
u(>on the obliging manner in which 
you satisfied some doubts of mine, 
upon a former occasion. I am, with 
great regard, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, C. J. Fox. 


LETTER CXXIX. 

Mr. Fox to Mr. Wakefield. 

St. Anne’s HjIJ, Feb. 2, 1798. 
Sir, 

It is an instance of my forgetful- 
ness, but I really thought I had ac- 


knowledged the receipt of the publi- 
cations which you were so good as 
to send me. ICxcepting the Fope, 
which I have not yet looked into, I 
read the rest with great pleasure ; 
and quite agree with you, that Bry- 
ant has made no case at all upon the 
.subject of the Trojan war. 1 cannot 
refuse myself taking this opjiortuiiity 
of asking your opinion, relative to the 
24th Iliad, whether or not it is Ho- 
rner’s ? If it is, I think the passage 
about Paris and the Goddesses must 
be an interpolation : and if it is not, 
by denying Homer the glory of Pri- 
am’s expedition from Troy, and in- 
terview with Achilles, we take from 
him the most shining passages, jxw- 
haps, in all his works. 1 am, sir, 
your obedient humble servant, 

C. J. Fox. 

P. S. Thougli I have not begun 
to read Lucretius regularly, yet I 
liave dipped in it sufficiently to have 
no apprehension of quoting the lino 
of Pha*drus. 1 think the elegiac 
verses to the poet are very classical 
I and elegant indeed ; and, yon know, 
we Etonians hold ourselves (1 do not 
know whether or not others agree 
with us) of some authority in matters 
of this sort. 


LETTER eXXX. 

Mr. Fox to Mr. Wakefield. 

St. Anne’s Hill, Feb. 16, 1798. 

Sir, 

1 .SHOULD have been exceedingly 
sorry, ii, in all the circumstances you 
mention, you had given yourself the 
trouble of writing me your thoughts 
upon Homer’s poetry ; indeed, in no 
circumstances should I have been 
indi.screet enough to make a request 
so exorbitant ; in the present, I 
should be concerned if you were to 
think of attending even to my limit- 
ed (picstion, respecting the authenti- 
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city of the 24th Iliad, or to any thing idescribing a certain colour of horses, 
but your own business. jluit as if it were the usual and most 

1 am sorry }o:ir w rij to bf- pio- i(r('iicrally iut('iligil)Ie ttuiii. !Vo\\, 
secuted ; becauM\ thniiidi I lia\e no \v!iat colour usual to liorso'? ('ouU 
doubt of a pros(‘cutjou lading, yet 1 lb(‘ called /’/roZ/.s, is diflicult to con- 
fear it may be \('r} troublesome to jceiV(‘ . and llie more so, because 
you. ll‘ either by advice or other- there are no otlu'r Latin and f^nglish 
wise, I can be of any s(t\ ic(‘ to \on, words for colours, which we li.ive 
it will iiKikc^ nil' very ha|)py ; and I such good grounds li>rsnpj)osmgcoi- 


beg yon to make no scru)il(‘ about 
a])plymg to me : but I do not foresee 
that 1 cam, in any shap(’, he of any 
ns(‘, unless it should he in pressing 
others, whom you may think lit to 
consult, to give (wery degrei' ofat- 
leiition to your cause. I su|)pose 
there can he litll(‘ or no dillicailty in 
rmnoving, as you wisli il, the diffi- 
culty from the publisher to yourself ; 
for to prosecute a printer, who is will- 
ing to give up 111 '' aiitluu, would be 
a very unusual, and certainly a very 
odious, measure*. 

J lune looked at the* three pas- 
s’ag(*s you im'utiori, and am much 
pleased with them: I tlunk “ curah- 
um,” in jvarticular, a v(iry hap])y con- 
jecture; for m*ither ‘‘ ceeruleuirr 
nor “ beryllum’' can, T think, be 
right; and tliere ce'itaiiily is a tinge* 
of red in the necks of some of the* 
dove species After all, the Latin 
words for colours ar(‘ very puz/lmg: 
lor, not to mention “ jmi piira, " vv Inch 
is evidently apjdied to t hree diiferent 
colours at least — scarlet, por])hviv, 
and vv hat wi* call ])urpl(\ that i", aim*- 
tliyst, and possibly to many others — 
the chajiter of A ulus (jellms, to 
which you r(*ler, has always ajipear- 
ed to me to create many more difii- 


|r(‘sp(uiding one to the other a^^ n- 
i/*/r//,s‘ and ^rren, on account of gra^s, 
tr(‘es, &c. &.C. However, tliese are 
points which may he discussed hv 
ills, you say, at leisure, if the sys- 
,t('m oi’lyrannv sliould proceed to it*> 
'maturity. Wliellier it will or not, 
,1 know not, but, if' it should sun* I 
am, that to have so cultivated litera- 
ture as to have laid up a stoia* of 
icoiisolatioii and amiis(‘m(*nt, will he, 
;in such an event, th(*gieatost ailvan- 
itage (next to a good conscience) 
i which om* man can have over an- 
joth'-r. My )udgm(*iif, as well as 
jmy w ishes, l(*a(Is me to think, (hat 
jWi' shall not <'\perieiic(‘ such dread- 
ful times as you suppose possible, 
but. jfwa* do not, what Ins passed lit 
Ireland j> a proof', that it js not to 
the ino(h*ration of our governors that 
, vv(‘ sliall be indehtr'd fiu' whatever 
portion of ease or liberty may be left 
us. 1 am, sir, your most obedient 
! servant, C. J. Fox. 


LETTER CXXXr. 

Mr. Fox to 3Ir. Walr field. 


cnlties tliaii it removes; and moslj Sc Annr/s Hill, Feb. 1798. 

especially that passage which vonj Sir, 

quote, “ virides eqnos.” I can con- j Nothing, but your stating yourself 
ceive that a poet might call a horse to be in some degree at leisure now, 

“ Vindis/' tliougfi I should tliink tlie could justify my troubling yon with 
term rather forced: but Aldus Gel- illie long, and, ]>(*rhaf)s, nnintelligilde 
liussajs Virgil gives the apfiel- scrawl wliiclt I send with (his. 1# 
lation of “ glauci,'’ rather than “t'<i*-|most jirohably have shown rmich ig- 
niiei," r<,nhe and con-iiioiance, and rertainly some pre- 

sequently uses not as if it j sumption, in seeming to dispute with 

wore a poetical or figurative way of |you upon points, of which you know 
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SO much, and I so little ; all T can 
sav in rny defence is, that disputing 
IS soiiietirnes a way ofh'arnm^. 

1 liave not said any 1 liin<>; yet nj)on 
tlie qinvstinn which )oii s(‘eni to liave 
tlionirht most upon — wlietlier the lli- 
* 1(1 IS the work of one or more au- 
thors ! 1 liavo, for the sahe of ar^u- 

inent, admitted it ; l)nt yet, 1 own, ] 
have "reat doubts, and even lean to 
an opinion different from yours. 1 
am sure the inequality of excellence 
is iK.d t^^reater than in “ Paradise 
j/ost,” and many other poems writ* 
fen confessedly by one author. 1 
v\ ill own to you, also, that in one only 
of the instances of inecpiality which 
you state, i a^^ree with you. Ate is 
df‘tes(ahle ; hut I cannot think as 
!ou do of the death of floctor. — 
'Fhere are parts of that book, and 
those closed V connected with the 
(If'ath oflioctor, which I cannot help 
thinkmir equal to any tliirifr. 

It is well for you that my paper is 
at an end, and that I have not tlie 
conscience to take a new sheet. 
Your lui ruble servant, 

C. J. Fox. 


LETTER CXXXII. 

3lr. Fox to Mr, Wakf field, 

St. Anne's Hill, March IG, 1798 
Sir, 

♦ *#:**#* 

T am very much concerned at your 
Lucretius meeting >yitli so little en- 
^'ouragernent as you say ; and I feel 
thii more, because I cannot help 
thinking, that part of the prejudice, 
which occasions so unaccountable a 
neglect, is imputable to the honour 
you have done me by the dedication 
of it — an honour, I assure you, that 
1 shall always most highly value. 1 
am, sir, yours ever, 

C. J. Fox. 


Jlfr. Fui fo Ml. W(th( JifLI. 

kSt Aiiii(‘’s Hill, IMtUcli 1, 17‘)'i 
Sir, 

AnTHOTTin 1 am wholly without 
any resources, even of advice, and 
much more of ])ower, to offer you my 
[services upon the present occasion, 
[yet T cannot help troubling you with a 
few lines, to tell you how very sin- 
cerely concerned 1 am at the event 
of your Inal. 

The liberty of tlie ])rcss I consi- 
dered as virtually destroyed by the 
proceedings against Johnson and 
Jordan; and what has hapjiened to 
you I cannot but lament therefore 
the more, as the sufferings of a man 
whom 1 esteem, in a cause that is no 
more. 

I have been reading your Lucre- 
tius, and have nearly finished the 
second volume : it appears to me to 
be by far the ])est publication of any 
classical author : and if it is an ob- 
jection with some persons, that the 
great richness and variety of quota- 
tion and criticism in the notes takes 
off, in some degree, the attention 
ffom tlie text, J am not one of those, 
who will ever complain of an editor 
for giving me too much instruction 
and amusement. I am, with great 
regard, and all possible good wishes, 
sir, your most obedient servant, 

C. J. Fox. 


LETTER CXXXIV. 

Mr. Fox to Mr. Wakefield. 

St. Anne’s IIill, June 9, 1799. 

Sir, 

Nothing could exceed the con- 
cern I felt at the extreme .severity 
(for such it appears to me) of the 
sentence pronounced against you. 

I should be apprehensive, that the 
I distance of Dorchester must add con- 

R 
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siderably to the difliciiltics of your 
situation : but should be very glad 
to learn from you that it is other- 
wise. 

If any of your friends can tliink 
of any plan for you, by Minch some 
of the conseijuences of your confine- 
ment may be in any degree lessen- 
ed, I should be very hapjiy to be in 
any way assisting in it. From some 
words that dropped from you, wlien 
I saw you, I rather understood that 
you did not feel much inclination 
to apply to your usual studies in 
your present situation ; otherwise 
it had occurred to me, that some 
piibhralion, on a less ex[)ensive plan 
than the Lucretius, and by subscrip- 
tion, might be eligible, for the ])ur- 
pose of (Inert ing your mind, ami lor 
serving your I'amily ; hut of this you 
are the best judge ; and all I can say 
is, that I shall alvvay.s be hap[)y to 
show the esteem and regard with 
which I am, sir, your most obedient 
servant, C. J. Fox. 

Rev. Gilbkrt Wakkfield, 

King's Bench Prison. 


at this moment could not be expect- 
ed), I will, with your leave, state to 
you a few observations, winch 1 just 
hinted to you when I saw you, upon 
Por.soa’s note to his Orestes, regard- 
ing the final v. 1 am, with great le- 
gard, sir, yours ever, C. J. Fox. 

LETTER CXXXVI. 
illfr. Fox to Mr, Wakefield. 

St. Anne’s Hill, June 27, 179C1 

Sir, 

L\ consequence of a letter, wliich 
lord llolland sho\v(‘d me, 1 have 
written lu lord Shaftixsluir) , and u> 
lord tlchestei, who ate both ktv hu- 
mane men, and would, 1 .should iK>pe, 
be happy to do any tiling that may 
make your situation less uneasy. 1 
am, sir, yours ever, C. .1. Fox. 

LETTER CXXXVII. 

Mr. Fox to Mr. Wakefield. 


LETTER CXXXV. 

Mr, Fox to Mr. Wakefield. 

St, Anne’s Hill, June 12, 1799 
Sir, 

I RETURN you your friend’s letter, 
which gave me great satisfaction. 
The sentence upon lord Thanet and 
Ferguson is, all things considered, 
most abominable ; but tbe speech ac- 
comjianying it is^ if possible, worse. 

I think a Lexicon in Gn^ek and 
English is a work much wanted . 
and, if you can havij }»atience to 
execute such a ivork, I shall consi^ 
der :t gieat benefit to liie cauM* of 
literaiuie. ] htqje to liixir fomi \ou, 
that y(*ur situation at Dorcliesler is 
not worse, at least, than you expect- 
ed ; and, when I know you to be in 
a state of perfect ease of mind (which: 


St. Anne's Hill, April 28, 1801 

Sir, 

I AM much obliged to you for your 
caution about Heyiie’s Virgil ; and, 
if I purchase it at all, I will wait for 
the now edition. Wlien I was a 
book-buyer, in my younger days, it 
was not in existence ; and lately I 
have bought hut few classical hooks, 
except Greek ones ; and some Latin 
authors, of whom 1 had before no 
valuable edition,, I had once a good 
many editions of Virgil ; but, having 
had frequent occasions to make pre- 
.seiits, and Virgil being always a pro- 
per book for that purpose, I Ikxvc 
now only the line Roman one, in three 
volimu-.s folio ; a s.vliool Delplim ; a 
Vaiionim ; and Miutyn’s Georgies. 

J •iiu glad to timl that you are iiut 
tlie heretic about the Iburth hook tnat 
1 suspected you to be. Your notion, 
in respect to poets borrowing from 
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each other, seems almost to come np audience, however, which you may 
to mine, who have often l)een huio;h- lia\(‘ upon the first, it will not be dif- 
(;d at by my friends as a systematu hcult to collect uh.it prohahdity th(;re 
defender of pjafTiarisni : indeed, J is of uriUtini; as <food, or abetter one, 
got lord Holland, when a school-hoy, to the .-('cond. 

to WTite some verses in praise of it , If would Ix^ very good in arLTUinent, 
^ind, 111 truth, it appears to me, tiutjto static tin; iiiefficacy of tlu' ix'titioiis 
the greatest poets have been most j on the slave tr.ide, in the way you 
guilty, if guilt there be, in these mat-' mcnti(>n ; and 1 do Ix'lu've, that, in 
lers. ])ido is surely far superior to j fact, the suj^posixl inelhcLicy of pdi- 
Medea in general, Y our observation ' lions has Ix'on one f>f the gn*at causes 
on the utility of communications up-jof the supinene.^s, or rather letliar- 
on these subjects may possibly holgy, of the country • hut it is not true, 
flic cause of rny making many trilling I timt pt'titions, though the\ liave Ikxui 
ones upon them. The loss of the j ultimately unsuccessful, 1 ki\(‘ lx*en 
older Roman WTiters is certainly the|ther(‘for(.* wholl}' ineflieacious. The 
greatest that could have happened to! petitions in n 1)7 produced, as Mr. 
philology ; and probably, too, on ac-ilhit says (and I v‘^iis})ect he says tru- 
count of their own merit, is in every ily), the negotiation at Lisle : no great 
view a considerable one. Of tlie'go<xl, you will say; but still they 
more modern writers whom you men- j were not wholly inctncacious. And 
tioii, 1 have nevoi read any but A. jeviui with n^gard to the slave trade, 
(iellius. 1 bought Ajmleius last year, j 1 conemve the great numlxus which 
with an inlentjon to read him, but! have voted with us, sometimes 
soiiK'thing or other has always pie-, amounting to a majority, have been 
vented me. I never saw one (piota ; principally owing to petitions. Even 
tnjn from 'J'ertullian that did not ap-,now, in this last stage of degradation, 
pear to me lull of ehuiiience of lli(‘'i am imt siiri' that if tlu; people were 
best sort ; and have often tliouglit. i to piMilion gemu ally (but it must be 
on that account, of buying an (^ditiun I viTy generally ), that it would be vvith- 
of him: but have been rather dis-|out (*lfect. 

couraged, from supposing that it| YOiir attention to the niifortunate 
might be necessary to know more ; WTeichej> you speak of * must do you 
than I do of the controversies iii jtlie Inghest honour m the eyes of all 
which he was engaged, to relish him j men, even of tory justices ; and that 
properly. ; is saying (a bold word) STrog. 

With respect to your lectures, I Yours evcj, C. J. Fox. 

should think that Latin would suc- 
ceed better than Greek authors , * rdlow prisoners, 

but this is very uncertain. From the 
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SECTION IV. 


FROM THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF 
ORFORD. H. K. WHITE, AND LORD BYRON. 


LETTER I. 

Tht Hon. Horace Walpole* to Ri- 
chard West., Esq. 

Paris, April 21, N. S. 1739. 

Dear West, 

You figure us in a se^ of plea- 
sures, which, believe me, we do not 
find : cards and eating are so uni- 
versal, that they absorb all variation 
of pleasures. The operas indeed are 
much frequented three times a week ; 
but to me they would be a greater 
penance than eating maigre : their 
music resembles a gooseberry tart as 
much as it does harmony. We have 
not yet been at the Italian playhouse ; 
scarce any one goes there. Their 
best amusement, and wliich in some 
parts beats ours, is the comedy ; ihree 
or four of the actors excel any we 
have : but then to this nobody goes, 
if it is not one of the fashionable 
nights, and then tliey go, be the play 
good or bad — except on Moliere’s 
nights, whose pieces they are quite 
weary of. Gray and I have been at 
« 

♦ Afterwards earl of Orford. 


the Avare to-night : I cannot at all 
commend their performance of it. 
Last night I was in the Place de 
Louis le Grand (a regular octagon, 
uniform, and the houses handsome, 
though not so large as Golden 
Square), to see what they reckoned 
one of the finest burials that ever w^as 
in France. It was the duke de 
Tresrnes, governor of Pans and mar- 
shal of F»-ance. It began on foot 
from his palace to his parish church, 
and from thence in coaches to the 
opposite end of Paris, to be interred 
in the church of the Celestins, where 
is his family vault. About a week ago 
we happened to see the grave dig- 
ging, as we went to see th^ church, 
which is old antj small, but fuller of 
fine ancient monuments than any ex- 
cept St. Denis, which we saw on 
the road, and excels Westminster; 
for the windows are dll painted in 
mosaic, and the tombs as fresh and 
well preserved as if they were of 
yesterday. In the Celestins’ church 
IS a votive column to Francis IL 
which says, that it is one assurance 
of his being immortalized, to have 
had the martyr Mary Stuart for his 
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wife. — After this long digression I 
return to the burial, which was a 
most vile thing. A long procession 
of flambeaux and friars; no plumes, 
trophies, banners, led horses, scutch- 
eons, or open chariots ; nothing but 

• Friars, 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. 

This goodly ceremony began at nine 
at night, and did not finish till three 
this morning; for, each church they 
passed, they stopped for a hymn and 
holy water. By the bye, some of 
these choice monks, who watched 
the body while it lay in state, fell 
asleep out; night, and let the tapers 
catch fire of the rich velvet mantle, 
lined with ermine, and powdered with 
gold flower-de-luces, which melted 
the lead coffin, and burnt ofl* the feet of 
the deceased before it wakened them. 
The French love show; but there is 
a meatiness reigns through it all. At 
the house where I stood to see this 
procession, the room was hung with 
crimson damask and gold, and the 
windows were mended in ten or a 
dozen places with paper. At dinner 
they give you three courses; but a 
third of the dishes is patched up with 
salads, butter, puff-paste, or some 
such miscarriage of a dish. None 
but Germans wear fine clothes ; but 
their coaches are tawdry enough for 
the wedding of Cupid and Psyche. 
You would laugh extremely at their 
signs ; some live at the Y grcc, some 
at Venus’s toilette, and some at the 
sucking cat. You would not easily 
guess their notions ^of honour: PH 
nfll you one: it is very dishonourable 
for any gentleman not to be in the 
army, or in the king’s service, as they 
call it, and It is no dishonour to 
keep public gaming houses ; there 
are at least an hundred and fifty peo- 
ple, of the first quality in Paris, who 
live by it. You may go into their 
houses at all hours of the night, and 
find hazard, pharaoh, &c. The 
men who keep the hazard-table at 


the duke de Gesvres’ pay him twelve 
guineas each night for the privilege. 
Even the princesses of the blood are 
dirty enough to have shares in the 
banks kept at their houses. We 
have seen two or three of them ; but 
they arc not young, nor remarkable 
but for wearing their red of a deeper 
dye than other women, though all use 
it extravagantly. 

The weather is still so bad, that 
we have not madfi any excursions to 
sec Versailles and the environs, not 
even walked in the Thuilleries ; but 
we have seen almost every thing else 
that is worth seeing in Paris, though 
that is very considerable. They 
beat us vastly in buildings, both in 
number and magnificence. The 
tombs of Richelieu and Mazarine 
at the Sorbonne and the College de 
Cluatre Nations are wonderfully fine, 
especially the former. AVe have 
seen very little of the people them- 
selves, who are not inclined to be 
propitious to strangers, especially if 
they do not play, and speak the lan- 
guage readily. If we did not re- 
member there was such a place as 
England, we should know nothing of 
it : the French never mention it, un- 
less it happens to be in one of their 
proverbs. Adieu ! Yours ever. 


LETTER 11. 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to JRU 
chard West, Esq, 

From Paris, 1739. 

Dear West, 

I SHOULD think myself to blame 
not to try to divert you, when you 
tell me I can. From the air of your 
letter you seem to want amusement, 
that is, you want spirits. I would 
recommend to you certain little em- 
ployments that I know of, and that 
belong to you, but that I imagine 
bodily exercise is more suitable to 
your complaint. If you would pro- 
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mise me to read them in the Temple 
garden, I would send you a little 
packet of plays and parnplilets that we 
have made up, and intend to despatch 
to Dick’s tile first oiiportunity. — 
Stand by, clear the way, make room 
for the pompous appearance of Ver- 
sailles le grand ! — But no ; it fell so 
short of my idea of it, mine, that T 
have resigned to Gray tlie ofiicc of 
writing its panegyric. He likes it. 
They say I am to hke it better next 
Sunday ; when the sun is to shine, 
the king is to be fine, the water-works 
are to play, and the new knights of 
the Holy Ghost arc to be installed ! 
Ever since Wednesday, tlie day we 
were there, we have done, nothing 
but disfiute about it. They say, we 
did not see it to advantage, that we 
ran through the apartments, saw the 
garden cn passant, and slabbered 
over Trianon. 1 say, we saw no- 
thing. However, we iiad time to 
see that the great front is a lumber 
of littlenesses, composed of black 
brick, stuck full of bad old busts, 
and fringed with gold rails. The 
rooms are all small, except the great 
gallery, which is noble, but totally 
wainscoted with looking glass. The 
garden is littered with statues and 
fountains, each of which has its tu- 
telary deity. In particular, the ele- 
mentary god of fire solaces himself 
in one. In another, Enceladiis, in 
lieu of a mountain, is overwhelmed 
with many waters. There are ave- 
nues of water-pots, who disport them- 
selves much in scpiirting up cascade- 
lins. In short, ’lis a garden for a 
great child. Such was Louis (iua- 
torze, who is here seen in his p-^oper 
colours, where he commanded in 
person, unassisted by his armies and 
generals, and left to the pursuit of 
his own puerile ideas of glory. 

Wc saw last week a place of ano- 
ther kmd, and which has more the air 
of what it would be, than any thing I 
have yet in<>t with : it was the convent 
of the Chartreux. All tlie conveni- 


ences, or rather (if there was such a 
word) all the adaptments, are assem- 
bled here, that melancholy, me- 
ditation, selfish devotion, and despair 
would require. But yet His pleasing. 
Soften the terms, and mellow the un- 
couth horror that reigns here, but a 
little, and His a charming solitude. 
It stands on a large space of ground, 
is old and irregular. The chapel is 
gloomy : behind it, through some 
dark passages, you pass into a lartre 
obscure hall, which looks like a com- 
bination-chamber for some hellish 
council. The large cloister sur- 
rounds their burying-ground. The 
cloisters are very narrow, and very 
long, and let in to the cells, wHiicli 
are built like little huts detached 
from each other. We were carried 
into one, where lived a middle-aged 
man, not long initiated into the or- 
der. He was extremely civil, and 
called himself Dom Victor. We have 
promised to visit him often. Their 
habit is all white ; but besides this, 
he was infinitely clean in his person ; 
and his apartment and garden, which 
he keeps and cultivates without any 
assistance, was neat to a degree. 
He has four little rooms, furnished 
in the prettiest manner, and hung 
with good prints. One of them is a 
library, and another a gallery. He 
has several Canary birds disposed in 
a pretty manner in breeding cages. 
In his garden was a bed of good tu- 
lips in bloom, flow'ers and fruit trees, 
and all neatly kept. They are per- 
mitted at certain hours to talk to 
strangers, but never to one another, 
or to go out of their convent. But 
what we chiefly went to see was the 
small cloister, with the history of St. 
Bruno, their founder, painted by Le 
Sceur. It consists of twenty-two 
pictures, the figures a good deal less 
than life. But sure they are amaz- 
ing ! I don’t know what Raphael 
may be in Rome, but these pictures 
excel all I have seen in Paris ^nd 
England. The figure of the dead 
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man, who spoke at his burial, con- 
tains all the strongest and horridest 
ideas of ghastliness, hypocrisy dis- 
covered, and the height of dam- 
nation, pain and cursing. A Bene- 
dictine monk, who was there at the 
^ same time, said to me of this picture ; 
C’c.s’< une fable, inais on la croyoit 
autrffois* Another, who showed 
me relics in one of their churches, 
expressed as much ridicule for them. 
The pictures I have been speaking 
of are ill preserved, and some of the 
finest heads defaced, which was done 
at first by a rival of Le Sceur’s. 
Adieu, dear West ; take care of your 
health ; and some time or other we 
will talk over all these things with 
more pleasure than 1 have had in 
ifccing them. Yours ever. 


LETTER III. 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to Ri- 
chard West^ Esq. 

From a Harnlpf among the mountains of 
Savoy, Sept. 128, 1738, N. S. 

Precipices, mountains, torrents, 
wolves, rumblings, Salvator Rosa — 
the pomp of our park, and the meek- 
ness of our palace ! Here we are, the 
lonely lords of glorious desolate pros- 
pects. 1 have kept a sort of resolution ! 
which I made of not writing to you as 
long as I staid in France : 1 am now a 
quarter of an hour out of it, and write 
to you. Mind, ’tis three months 
since we heard from you. I begin 
this letter among tTic clouds ; wliere 
1 shall finish, my neighbour heaven 
probably knows ; 'tis an odd wish in 
a mortal letter, to hope not to finish 
it on this side the atmosphere. You 
will Jiave a billet tumble to you from 
the stars when you least think of it ; 
and that I should write it too ! Lord, 
how potent that sounds ! But 1 am 

* Jt is a fable, but they believed it once. 


to undergo many transmigrations be- 
fore I come to “ yours ever.” Yes- 
terday I was a shepherd of Dauphine ; 
to-day an Alpine savage ; to-morrow 
a Carthusian monk; and Friday a 
Swiss Calvinist. I have one quality 
which I find remains with me in all 
worlds and in all others ; I brought 
it with me from your world, and am 
admired for it in this ; ’tis my esteem 
for you ; this is a common thought 
among you, and you will laugh at it, 
but it is new here ; as new to re- 
member one’s friends in the world 
one has left, as for you to remember 
those you have lost. 

Aix in Savoy, Sept. 30tli. 

We are this minute come in here, 
and here’s an awkward abbe this 
minute come in to us. I asked him 
if he would sit down. Oui, oi/i, out. 
He has ordered us a radish soup for 
supper, and has brought a chess- 
board to play with Mr. Conway. I 
have left ’em in the act, and am set 
down to write to you. Did you ever 
sec any thing like the prospect we 
saw yesterday ? 1 never did. We 

rode three leagues to soe the Grande 
Chartreuse; expected bad roads, and 
the finest convent in the kingdom. 
We were disappointed pro and con. 
The building is large and plain, and 
has notliing remarkable but its pri- 
mitive simplicity : they entertained 
us in the neatest manner, with eggs, 
pickled salmon, dried fish, conserves, 
cheese, butter, grapes, and figs, and 
pressed us mightily to lie there. We 
tumbled into the hands of a lay bro- 
ther, who, unluckily having the 
charge of the meal and bran, showed 

us little besides. # # # 

* ♦ # # # ♦ 

♦ « * # * * 

But the road, West, the road ! wind- 
ing round a prodigious mountain, 
and surrounded with others all shag- 
ged with hanging woods, obscured 
with pines or lost in clouds ! Below, 
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a torrent breaking through cliffs, and 
tumbling through fragments of rocks ! 
Sheets of cascades forcing their sil- 
ver speed down channelled precipi- 
ces, and hasting into the roughen- 
ed river at the bottom ! Now and 
then an old foot-bridge, with a bro- 
ken rail, a leaning cross, a cottage, 
or the ruin of an hermitage ! This 
sounds too bombast and too romantic 
to one that has not seen it, too cold 
for one that has. If I could send 
you my letter post between two love- 
ly tempests that echoed each other's 
wrath, you might have some idea of 
this noble roaring scene, as you were 
reading it. Almost on the summit, 
upon a fine verdure, but without any 
prospect, stands the Chartreuse. We 
staid there two hours, rode back 
through this charming picture, wish- 
ed for a painter, wished to be poets ! 
Need I tell you we wished for you ? 
Good night ! Yours ever. 


LETTER IV. 

The Hon, Horace Walpole to Ri- 
chard West^ 

Florence, February 27, 1740, N. S- 
Well, West, I have found a little 
unmasked moment to write to you ; 
but for this week past I have been so 
muffled up in my domino, that 1 have 
not had the command of my elbows. 
But what have you been doing all the 
mornings ? Could you not write 
then ? No ; then J was masked too ; 
I have done nothing but slip out of 
my domino into bed, and out of bed 
into my domino. The end of the 
Carnival is frantic, bacchanalian ; 
all the morn one makes parties 
in mask to the shops and coffee- 
houses, and all the evening to the 
operas and balls. Then I have danc- 
ed^ good gods, how I hai^e danced! 
The Italians are fond to a degree of 
our country dances : Cold and raw 
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they only know by the tune ; Rlow~ 
zy-bella is almost Italian, and But- 
tered peas is Pizelli alhuro. Then* 
are but three days more ; but tlic; 
two last are to have balls all the 
morning at the fine unfinished palace 
of the Strozzi ; and the Tuesday 
night a masquerade after supper ; 
they sup first, to eat gras, and not en- 
croach upon Ash- Wednesday. What 
makes masquerading more agreeable 
here than in England, is the gre;u 
deference that is showed to tlu' 
guised. Here they do not catch at 
those little dirty opportunities of say- 
ing any ill-natured thing they knoiv 
of you, do not abuse you because 
they may, or talk indecently to a wo- 
man of quality. I found the other 
day, by a play of Etheridge's, that 
we have had a sort of Carnival even 
since the Reformation ; ’tis in iS7/t 
would if She could, they talk of go- 
ing a-mumming in Shrove-tide. — Al- 
ter talking so much of diversions, 
1 fear you will attribute to them tlic 
fondness I own I contract for Flo- 
rence ; but it has so many other 
charms, that I shall not want excu'ses 
for my taste. The freedom of the 
Carnival has given me opportunities 
to make several acquaintances ; and 
if I have not found them refined, 
learned, polished, like some oth(*r 
cities, yet they are civil, good-natur- 
ed, and fond of the English. Their 
little partialit) for themselves, op- 
posed to the violent vamiy of the 
French, makes them very amiable 
in my eyes. 1 can give you a comi- 
cal instance of their great prejudice 
about nobility; if happened yester- 
day. While we were at dinner at 
Mr. Marin's, word was brought by 
his secretary, that a cavalier demand- 
ed audience of him upon an affair of 
honour. Gray and I flew behind the 
curtain of the door. An elderly 
gentleman, whose attire was not 
certainly correspondent to the great- 
ness of his birth, entered, and in- 
formed the British minister that one 
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Martin, an English painter, had left a 
cliallenge for l^im at his house for 
having said Martin was no gentleman. 
He would by no means have spoke of 
tlie duel before the transaction of it, 
but that his honour, his blood, his&,c. 
would never permit him to fight with 
• one who was no cavalier ; winch was 
what he came to inquire of his ex- 
cellency. We laughed loud laughs, 
but unheard ; his fright or Ins nobi- 
lity had closed his ears. But mark 
she sequel. The instant he was gone, 
Ay very English curiosity hurried 
me out of the gate St. Gallo ; 'tvvas 
the place and hour appointed. We 
had not been driving about above ten 
minutes, but out popped a little figure, 
pale but cross, w ith beard iinshaved 
and hair uncombed, a slouched hat, 
and a considerable red cloak, in 
which was wrapped, under his arm, 
the fatal sword that w'as to revenge 
the highly injured Mr. Martin, paint- 
er and defendant. I darted my head 
out of the coach, jXist ready to say. 
“ Your servant, Mr. Martin,” and 
talk about tlie architecture of the 
triumphal arch that W'as building 
there ; but he would not know me, 
and walked off. We left liini to 
w ait for an hour, to grow very cold 
and very valiant the more it grew 
past the hour of appointment. We 
were figuring all the poor creature’s 
huddle of thoughts, and couIusikI 
hopes of victor) or fame, of his unfi- 
nished pictures, or his situation upon 
bouncing into the next world. You 
will think us strange creatures ; but 
’twas a pleasant sight, as we knew 
the poor painter was safe. 1 have 
thought of it since, and am inclined 
to believe, that nothing but two Eng- 
lish could haye been capable of such 
a jaunt. I remember, ’twas report- 
ed in London that the plague was 
at a house in the city, and all the 
town went to see it. Adieu ! Yours 
ever. 


LETTER V. 

The Hon. Horace Walpole artd Mr, 
Gray to Richard IVi'ir, Esq, 

Romo, April IG, 1710, N. 8. 

I’ll tell you, West, because one 
is amongst new things, you think 
one can ahvays write new things. 
Wlicn. 1 first came abroad, every 
thing struck mo, and I wroK', its his- 
tory ; but now 1 arn grown so used 
to be surprised, that T don’t perceive 
any flutter in myself when 1 meet 
with any novelties ; curiosity and as- 
tonishment w'ear off, and the next 
thing is, to fancy that other people 
know as much of jilaces as one’s self ; 
or, at least, one does not rernernher 
that they do not. It appears to me 
as odd to write to you of St. Peter’s, 
as It would do to you to write of 
Westminster Abbey. Besides, as 
one looks at churches, &:/C. with a 
book of travels in one’s hand, and 
sees every thing particularized there, 
it would appear transcribing to write 
uj)on the same subjects. I know 
you will hate me lor this declara- 
tion ; I remember how ill I used to 
take it when any body served me sothat 
was travelling. Well, I will tell you 
something, if you will love me : you 
have seen prints of tlie ruins of the 
temple of Minerva Medica ; you shall 
only hear its situation, and then fi- 
gure what a villa might be laid out 
there. ’Tis in the middle of a gar- 
den : at a little distance are two sub- 
terraneous grottos, which w^ere tlie 
burial places of the liberti of Augus- 
tus. There are all the niches and 
covers of the urns with the inscrip- 
tions remaining ; and, in one, very 
considerable remains of an ancient 
stucco ceiling with paintings in gro- 
tesque. Some of the walks would 
terminate upon the Castellum Aquas 
Martiai, St. John Lateran, and St. 
Maria Maggiore,besidesother church- 
es ; the wails of the garden would be 
two aqueducts, and the entraace 
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through one of the old gates of Rome. 
This glorious spot is neglected, and 
only serves for a small vineyard and 
kitchen-garden. 

I am very glad that I see Rome 
while it yet exists; before a great 
number of years are elapsed, ] ques- 
tion whether it will be worth seeing. 
Between the ignorance and poverty 
of the present Romans, every thing 
is neglected and falling to decay ; 
the villas are entirely out of repair, 
and the palaces so ill kept, that half 
the pictures are spoiled by danij). 
At the villa Ludovisi is a large ora- 
cular head of red marble, colossal, 
and with vast foramina for tin* eyes 
and mouth : the man that shewed th(‘ 
palace said it was im riiratto della 
fawiglia. The cardinal Corsini has 
so thoroughly pushed on the misery 
of Rome, by impoverishing it, that 
there is no money but paper to be 
seen. He is reckoned to have amass- 
ed three millions of crowns. You 
may judge of the affluence the nobi- 
lity live in, when I assure you, that 
what the chief princes allow for their 
own eating is a testoon a day, eigh- 
teen pence ; there are some extend 
their expense to five pauls, or half a 
crown : cardinal Albani is called ex- 
travagant for laying out ten pauls 
for his dinner and supper. You may 
imagine they never have any enter- 
tainments : so far from it, they never 
have any conqiany. The princess- 
es and duchesses, particularly, lead 
the dismalest of lives. Being the 
posterity of popes, though of W'orse 
families than the ancient nobility, 
tliey expect greater respect than my 
ladies the countesses and inarq dses 
will pay them ; consequently they 
consort not, but mope in a vast pa- 
lace, with two miserable tapers, and 
two or three inonsignori, wliom they 
are forced to court and humour, that 
they may not be entirely deserted. 
Sundays they do issue forth, in a vastj 
unwieldy coach, to the Corso. | 

Ia short, child, after "'sunset one| 
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passes one’s time here very ill ; and 
if I did not wish for you in the morn- 
ings, it w'oiild be no compliment to 
tell you that I do in the evening. 
Lord ! how many English I could 
change for you, and yet buy you won- 
drous cheap ! And then, French and 
Germans I could fling into the bar- 
gain by dozens. Nations swarm 
here. You wiU have a great fat 
French cardinal, garnished with thir- 
ty abhes, roll into the area of St. 
Peter’s, gape, turn short, and talk 
of the chajiel of Versailles. I heard 
one of them say, t’other day, he had 
been at the Capifale. One asked, 
of course, how he liked it — Ah ! il y 
a de belles cJwses* 

Tell Asheton I liave received his 
letter, and will write next post ; hut 
I am in a violent hurry, and have no 
more time ; so Gray finishes this de- 
licately — 

Not so delicate ; nor indeed would 
his conscience suffer him to write to 
you, till he received de vos Jtouvellesy 
if he had not the tail of another per- 
son’s letter to use, by way of evasion. 
I sha’n’t describe, as being in the 
only place in the world that deserves 
It ; which may seem an odd reason 
— but they say as how it’s fulsome, 
and every body docs it (and I sup- 
f)Ose every body says the same 
thing) ; else I should tell you a vast 
<lcal about the Coliseum, and the 
I Conclave, and the Capitol, and these 
j matters. A da (lolisec, if 

[you don’t know what it is, the prince 
Borghcvse will bq very capable of 
giving you some account of it, who 
told an Finglishman, that asked what 
[it was built for — “ They say ’twas 
for Christians to fight wifli tigers in.” 
We arc just come from adoring a 
great piece of the true cross, St. 
Longinus’s spear, and St. Veronica’s 
handkerchief ; all which have been 
this evening exposed to view in St. 

* Ah ! there is a plenty of fine things. 
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Peter’s. In the same place, and on 
the same occasion, last night, Wal- 
pole saw a poor creature, naked to 
the waist, discipline himself with a 
scourge, tilled with iron prickles, till 
he had made himself a raw doublet, 
* tliat he took for red satin torn, and 
showing the skin through. I should 
tell you, that he fainted away three 
times at tlie sight, and I twice and a 
half at the rejK'tition of it. Ail this 
is performed by the light of a vast 
fiery cross, composed of hundreds of 
little crystal laiujis, which appears 
through the great altar, under the 
grand tiihuna, as if hanging by itself 
in the air. All th(‘ confraternities 
of the city resort tliitlier in solemn 
procession, habited in linen frocks, 
girt with a cord, and their beads! 
covcriul with a cowl all over, that 
has only two holes before to see 
through. Some of these are all black, 
others parti-coloured and white : 
and with these masqueraders that 
vast church is filled, who are seen 
thumping their breast, and kissing 
the pavement with extreme devotion. 
But methinks I am describing : — ’tis 
an ill habit ; but this, like every thing 
else, will wear off. We have sent 
you our compliments by a friend of 
yours, and correspondent in a corner, 
who seems a very agreeable man, 
one Mr. Williams : I am sorry hej 
staid so little a while in Rome. 1 
forg(;t Porto Bello all this while ; 
pray let us know vvliere it is, and 
whether you or Aslieton had any 
hand lu the taking of it. Duty to 
the admiral. Adieu ! Ever yours, 

* T. Gray. I 

LETTER VI. 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to R. 

West^ Esq. 

Naples, June 14, 1740, N, S. 

Dear West, 

One bates writing descriptions that 
are to be found in every b^k of tra- 


vels; but we have seen something 
to-day that I am sure you never read 
of, and perhaps never heard of. Have 
you ever heard of the subterraneous 
town ? a whole Roman town, with 
all its edifices, remaining under 
ground? Don’t fancy tl\e inhabit- 
ants buried it there to save it from 
tlie Goths : they were buried with it 
themselves ; which is a caution we 
arc not told they ever took. You re- 
member, in Titus’s time, there were 
several Cities destroyed by an erujition 
of Vesuvius, attended with an earth- 
quake. Well, this was one of them, 

I not very considerable, and then call- 
ed Herculaneum. Above it has 
since been built Portici, about three 
miles from Naples, where the king 
has a villa. This under-ground city 
is, perhaps, one of the noblest curio- 
sities that ever has been discovered. 
It was found out by chance, about a 
year and a half ago. They began 
digging, they found statues; they 
dug further, they found more. Since 
that they have made a very consider- 
able progress, and find continuall 3 ^ 
You may walk the compass of a 
mile ; but, by the misfortune of the 
modern town being overhead, they 
are obliged to proceed with great 
caution, lest they destroy both one 
and t’other. By this occasion the path 
IS very narrow, just wide enough and 
high enough for one man to walk 
upright. They have hollowed as 
they found it easiest to work, and 
have carried their streets not exact- 
ly wIktc were the ancient «>nes, but 
sometimes before houses, sometimes 
through them. You would imagine 
that all the fabrics were crushed to- 
gether ; on the contrary, except some 
columns, they have found all the edi- 
fices standing upright in their pro- 
per situation. There is one in- 
side of a temple quite perfect, with 
the middle arch, two columns, and 
two pilasters. It is built of brick, 
plastered over and painted with 
architecture: almost all the insides 
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of the houses are in the same man- 
ner ,* and, what is very particular, 
the general ground of all the paint- 
ing IS red. Besides this temple, they 
make out very plainly an amphithea- 
tre : the stairs, of while marble, and 
the seats, are very perfect ; the in- 
side was painted in the same colour 
with the private houses, and great 
part cased with white marble. They 
have found, among other things, some 
fine statues, some human bones, some 
rice, medals, and a few jiaintings, 
extremely fine. These latter are 
preferred to all the ancient paintings 
that have ever been discovered. We 
have not seen them yet, as they are 
kept in the king’s apartment, whither 
all these curiosities are transplanted ; 
and ’tis difficult to see them ; but we 
shall. I forgot to tell you, that, in 
several places, the beams of the 
houses remain, but burnt to charcoal ; 
so little damaged that they retain 
visibly the grain of the wood, but, 
upon touching, crumble to ashes. 
What is rein'arkable, there are no 
other marks or appearances of fire, 
but what are visible on these beams. 

There might certainly be col- 
lected great light from this reser- 
voir of antiquities, if a man of learn- 
ing liad the inspection of il ; if he 
directed the working, and would 
make a journal of the discoveries. 
But I believe there is no judicious 
choice made of directors. There is 
nothing of the kind known in the 
world ; I mean a Roman city entire 
of that age, and that has not been 
corrupted with modem repairs.* Be- 
sides scrutinizing this very carefully, 

1 should be inclined to search for 
the remains of the other towns, that 
were partners with this in the gene- 
ral ruin. ’Tis certainly an advan- 
tage to the learned world, that this 
has been laid up so long. Most of 
the discoveries in Rome were made 
in a barbarous age, where they only 

* Pompeia wa<> not then discovered. 
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ransacked the ruins in quest of trea- 
sure, and had no regard to the form 
and being of the building ; or to any 
circumstances that niiglit give light 
into its use and history. 1 shall fi- 
nish this long account with a passage 
which Gray has observed in Statius, 
and which directly pictures out tins 
latent city : — 

IJetc e^o ChaU idiris ad te, Marcrlle, ',imabain 
Lii(onhiut,fravtai> tibi Vestws e^erit it as, 
jl^mula 7Viiuu ms volvnts irumdtu Jlammis. 
Mirajides ' oedefne ^ irtini ren/ura piopaao, 

Cinn ses>etf's itenan emu jam lure deserta rirebunt, 
Injra iirbes popnUi'ique pie nii 

SvLv. lib. IV. episl. 4. 

Adieu, my dear W’est ! and believe 
me yours ever. 


LETTER VIL 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to John 
Chuie^ EsqA 

Slowe, Aug. 4, 1763. 

My dear sir. 

You would deserve to be scolded, if 
yon had not lost almost as much plea- 
sure as you have disappointed mo of.{ 
Whether George Montagu will be so 
content with your commuting punish- 
ments, I don’t know : 1 should think 
not : he cried and roared all nighty 
when 1 delivered your excuse. He 
is extremely well housed, after hav- 
ing roamed like a Tartar about the 
country, with his whole personal es- 
tate at his heels. There is an ex- 
tensive view, which is called pretty ; 
but Northamptonshire is no county to 
please me. Whal entertained me 
was, that he, who in London was 
grown an absolute recluse, is over 
• 

* These tilings I sung to you, Alarcellus, on 
the Chalfldiaii shores^ where Vesuvius, in its 
wrath, emulates the hres of iKtna. Will the 
future raeo of men, when these forest fields shall 
again be green with corn, believe that cities and 
their inhahitanUs are buried beneath them ? 

t Of the Vine, in Hampshire. 

i In not accompanying Mr. Walpole on a 
visit to Mr. George Montagu, at Greatworth. 

$ A phrase of Mr. Montagu’s, 
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head and eard in neighbours, and as 
popular as if he intended to stand 
for the county, instead of having 
given up the town. The very first 
morning after my arrival, as we were 
getting into the chaise to go to Wrox- 
ton, they notified a sir Harry Dan- 
vers, a young squire, booted and 
spurred, and buckskin-breeched, — 

“ Will you drink any chocolate?” — 

“No; a little wine and water, if you 
please.” 1 suspected nothing but 
that he had rode till he was dry. 

“ Nicold, get some wine and water.” 

He desired the water might be warm 
— I began to stare — Montagu under- 
stood the dialect, and ordered a ne- 
gus. I had great dilficulty to keep „ ^ ^ 

my countenance, and still more when | wood’s,* a vast new house, situated 
I saw the baronet finish a very large |so high that it seems to stand for the 
jug indeed. To be sure, he wonder-! county, as well as himself. 1 did 
ed as much at mo, who did not finish 'look over lord .lersey’s,t which was 
a jug ; and I could not help rellect- built for a hunling-box, and is 
ing, that living always in the world still little bettor. But now 1 am go- 
rnakes one as unfit for living out of ;ing to tell you how delightful a day 
it, as always living out of it does for!l passed at Wroxton. Lord Guild- 
living in it. Knightley, the knight. ford has made George Montagu so 
of the shire, has boon entertaining all I absolutoly viceroy over it, that we 
the parishes round with a turtle feast, jsaw it more agreeable than you can 
which, so far iVom succeeding, has ! conceive ; roamed over the whole 
almost made him suspected fur a. /rrr, j house, found every door open, saw 
as the country parsons have not yet! not a cn*ature, had an extreme good 
learned to wade into green fat. j dinner, wine, fruit, colfee and tea. 

The roads are very had to Great- 1 in the library, were served by fairies, 


not above a quarter as extensive, and 
wants the river. There is a pretty 
view of Reading seen under a rude 
arch, and the water is well disposed. 
The buildings are very insignificant, 
and the house far from good. The 
town of Henley has bi'en extremely 
disturbed with an engagement be- 
tween the ghosts of miss Blandy and 
her father, which continued so vio- 
lent, that some bold persons, to pre- 
vent farther bloodshed, broke in, and 
found it was two jackasses, which 
had got into the kitchen. 

I felt strangely tempted to stay at 
Oxford, and survey it at my leisure ; 
but, as 1 was alone, I hail not cou- 
rage. I passed by sir James Dash- 


worth, and such numbers of gates, 
that, if one loved punning, one should 
call it the Gate-house. The proprie- 
tor had a wonderful invention : the 
chimnies, which arc of stone, have 
niches and benches in them, where 
the man used to sit and smoke. I had 
twenty disasters, according to cus- 
tom ; lost niy way, and had my 
French boy almost killed by a fall 
with his h^rse : but I have been 
much pleased. When 1 was at Park 
Place I went to see sir H. Engle- 
field’s,* which Mr. C**** and lady 
JVI*,*# prefer, but I think very unde- 
servedly, to Mr. Southcote’s. It is 


tumbled ov(»r the books, said one or 
two talismanic words, and the cascade 
played, and went home loaded with 
pine-apples and flowers. You will 
take me for monsieur de Coulanges, 
1 describe eatables so feelingly ; but 
the manner in which we were served 
made the whole delicious. The 
house was built by a lord Downe, 
in the reign of James the First ; 
and, though there is a fine hall and 
a vast dining-room below, and as 
largo a drawing-room above, it is 
neither good nor agreeable : one end 
of the front was never finished, and 
might have a good apartment. The 


* White Knights. 


At High Wycombe. i Middleton. 
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library is added by this lord, and is 
a pleasant chamber. Except loads 
of old portraits, there is no tolerable 
furniture, A whole length of the 
first carl of Downc is in the bath 
robes, and has a coif under the hat 
and feather. There is a charming 
picture of prince Henry, about twelve 
years old, drawing his sword to kill 
a stag, with a lord Harrington ; a 
good portrait of sir Owen Hopton, 
1590 ; your pious grandmother, my 
lady Dacre, which I think like you ; 
some good Cornelius Johnsons; a 
lord North, by Riley, good ; and an 
extreme fine portrait by him of the 
lord keeper : I have never seen but 
few of the hand, but most of them 
have been equal to Lely and the best 
of sir Godfrey. There is, too, a cu- 
rious portrait of sir Thomas Pope, 
the founder of Trinity college, Ox- 
ford, said to be by Holbein. The 
chapel is new, but in a pretty Gothic 
taste, with a very long window of 
painted glass, very tolerable. The 
frieze is pergdent, just in tlie manner 
I propose for the eating-room at 
Strawberry Hill. Except one scene, 
which is indeed noble, I cannot much 
commend the without doors. This 
scene consists of a beautiful lake, 
entirely shut in with wood : the head 
falls into a fine cascade, and that into 
a serpentine river, over which is a lit- 
tle Gothic seat, like a round temple, 
lifted up by a shaggy mount. On 
an eminence in the park is an obe- 
lisk, erected to the honour and at 
the expense of “ optimus et muni- 
ficentissimus” the late prince of 
Wales, in loci ammnitatem ct memo- 
riam adventus ejus^^ There are 
several paltry Chinese buildings and 
bridges, which have the merit or de- 
merit of being the progenitors of a 
veiy numerous race all over the 
kingdom ; at least they were of the 
very first. In the church is a beauti- 
ful tomb of an earl and countess of 

* The best and most munifirent to the beauty 
of the place and the memory of hh arrival. 
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Downe, and the tower is in a good 
plain Gothic style, and was once, they 
tell you, still more beautiful ; but Mr. 
Miller, who designed it, unluckily 
once in his life happened to think 
rather of beauty than of the water ta- 
bles, and so it fell down the first 
winter. 

On Wednesday morning vve went 
to see a sweet little chapel at Steane, 
built in 1(520, by sir I'. Crewe, 
speaker in the time of the first James 
and Charles. Here are the remains 
of the mansion house, but quite in 
ruins : the chapel is kept up by my 
lady Arran, the last of the race. 
There are seven or eight monuments. 
On one is this epitaph, which I thought 
pretty^ enough : — 

Con/tLv casta, parens f el tx, matrema pndica, 

tSara I'iro, mundo Martha, Mana Deo* 

On another is the most affected in- 
scription 1 ever saw, written by two 
lirothcrs on their sister ; they say, 
This agrecahlfi mortal translatvd her 
into hnmoi'tality such a day : but I 
could not help laughing at one quaint 
expression, to which time has given 
a droll sense ; She was a constant 
lover of the best. 

I have been here these two days, 
extremely amused and charmed in- 
deed. Wherever you stand, you see 
an Albano landscape. Half as many 
buildings I believe would be too 
many, but such a profusion gives in- 
expressible richness. You may ima- 
gine I have some private reflections 
entertaining enough, not very com- 
municable to the company : the temple 
of friendship, in which, among twen- 
ty memorandums of quarrels, is the 
bust of Mr. Pitt : Mr. James Gren- 
ville is now in the house* whom his 
uncle disinherited for his attachment 
to that very Pylades, Mr. Pitt. He 
broke with Mr. Pope, who is deified 
in the Ely si an fields, before the in- 

A chaste wife, a happy parent, a modest 
matron — Sarah to her husband, Martha to the 
woild, Mary to God. 
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scription for his head was finished. 
That of sir J. Barnard, which was 
l)es[X)ke by the name of a bust of my 
lord mayor, was, by a mistake of the 
sculptor, done for alderman Perry. 
Tlie statue of the king, and that 
“ honor laadi^ virtnti divoi Caro- 
Unu'”* make one smile, when one 
sees the ceiling, where Britannia re- 
jects and hides the reign of king 
****, But I have no j)atience at 
building and planting a satire : Such 
is the temple of modern virtue in ru- 
ins ! The Grecian temple is glori- 
ous : this I openly worship : in the 
heretical corner of my heart I adore 
the Gothic building, winch, by some 
unusual inspiration, Gilibs has iriadi* 
pure, and biMUtiful, and venerabh*. 
'1’1h‘ style has a propiMisity to the 
Venetian or niosipie Gothic, and lh(‘ 
great column lu'ar it niaki's th(‘ 
whole put one in mind of the plac(‘ 
of St. Murk. The windows are 
throughout consecrated with painted 
glass ; most of it from the priory at 
Warwick, a present from that fool- 
ish ♦***, wdio quarrelled with me 
(because his father was a gardener) 
for asking him if lord Brook had 
planted much. — A-propos to painted 
glass. 1 forgot to tell you of a sweet 
house, which Mr. Montagu carri- 
ed me to see, belonging to a Mr. 
Holman, a Catholic, and called 
Warkworth. The situation is pret- 
ty, the front charming, composed of 
two round and two square towers. 
The court within is incomplete on 
one side ; but above stairs is a vast 
gallery, with four bow windows and 
twelve other largc^om^s, ail filled with 
the arms of the old peers of England, 
with all their quarterings entire. 
You don’t ’deserve, after deserting 
me, that I should tempt you to such 
a sight ; but this alone is worth while 
to carry you to Greatworth. 

Adieu, my dear sir ! I return to 
Strawberry to-morrow, and forgive 

To the honour, praise, and virtue of the di- 
vine Catherine. 


you enough not to deprive myself of 
the satisfaction of seeing you there, 
whenever you have nothing else 
to do. Yours ever. 


LETTER Vni. 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to Ri- 
chard Hentlei/j Hsq. 

Strawh(*rry Hill, September VI5&. 

My dear sir. 

After an expectation of six weeks, 
I have received a letter from you, 
dated August 2Bd. Indeed, I did not 
impute any neglect to you ; 1 knew 
it arose from the war : but Mr. 
tolls ini' the pacquets will now be 
mf)r(i regular. Mr. tells me! — 

What, has lie bci’.n in town, or at 
Slraw berry? — No; but 1 have been 
at Southampton ; 1 was at the Vine; 
and on the arrival of a few fine days, 
the first vve have had ibis summer, 
after a deluge, Mr. Chute persuaded 
me to take a jaunt to Winchester 
and Netley Abbey, with the latter of 
which ho is very justly enchanted. 

I was disappointed in Winchester : 
it is a paltry town, and small. King 
Charles the Second’., house is the 
worst thing I ever saw of sir Christo- 
pher Wren, — a mixture of a town hall 
and an hospital, not to mention the 
bad choice of the situation in such a 
country ; it is all upsy that should 
be doionm, I talk to you as suppos- 
ing that you never have been afe 
Winchester, though I suspect you 
have ; for the entrance of the cathedral 
is the very idea of that of Mabland. 
I like tlie smugness of the cathedral, 
and the profusion of the most beauti- 
ful Gothic tombs. That of cardinal 
Beaufort is in a style more free, and 
of more taste, than any thing I have 
seen of the kind. Ills figure con- 
firms me in my opinion, that I have 
struck out the true history of the 
picture that I bought of Robinson, 
and which I take ^ the marriage 
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of Henry VI. Besides the monu- so lively, that they seem only to have 
merits of the Saxon kings, of Lucius, retired into the world. 

WilJiarn Rufus, his brother, &.C., 1 know nothing of the war, but 

there are those of six such great or that we catch little French ships like 
consideralde men as Beaufort, Wil- crawfish. They have taken one of 
liam of VVickliain, him of Wainfleet, ours, with governor*** going to ***. 
the bishops Fox and Gardiner, and He is a very worthy young man, but 
my lord treasurer Portland. How so stiffened with sir *** ’s old fustian, 

much power and ambition under that I am persuaded he is at this 
half a dozen stones ! I own, I grow minute in the citadel of Nantes, com- 
tolook on tombs as lasting mansions, paring himself to Regulus. 
instead of observing them for enri- Gray has lately been here. He 
ous pieces of architecture ! Going has begun an ode, which, if he fi- 
into Southampton, 1 passed Bevis nishes equally, will, 1 think, inspi- 
Mount, where my lord Peterborough ril all your drawing again. It is 

founded on an old tradition of Ed- 

Huug hi. lr«,,l,io o'... Ins p.rdc, j 

but general Mordauiit was there, and bards. Nothing but you, or Salvator 
we could not see it. We walked Rosa, and Nicolo Poussin, can paint 
long by moonlight on the terrace up to the expressive horror and dig- 
along the beach. Guess, if we talked iiity of it. Don’t think I mean to 
of and wished for you ! The town flatter you ; all I would say is, that 
is crowded : sea-baths are establish- now the two latter are dead, you 
ed there too. But how shall I de- must of necessity be Gray’s painter, 
scribe Nelley to you? I can only in order to keep your talent alive, 1 
by telling you, that it is the .spot in shall next week send you flake white, 
the world for. which Mr. Chute and I 
wish. The ruins are vast, and retain 
fragments of lieautilul fretted roofs, 
pendant in the air, with all variety 
of Gotliic patterns of windows, wrap- 
ped round and round with ivy : many 
trees are sprouted up amongst the 
walls, and only want to be increased 
with cypresses ! A hill rises above much better than the engraving. 1 
the abbey, encircled with wood: the shall send you too a trifling snuff-box, 
fort, in whicli we would build a tow- only as a sample of the new manu- 
er for habitation, remains, with two facture at Battersea, which is done 
small platforms. This little castle is with copper-plates. Mr. Chute is at 
buried from the abbey in a wood, in the Vine, where I cannot eay any 
the very centre, on the edge of the works go on in proportion to my im- 
hill: on each side breaks in the view of patience. 1 have left him an innen- 
the Southampton sea, deep blue, ^lis- tionary of all I want to have done 
tering with silver and vessels; on there; but I believe it may be bound 
one side terminated by Southampton, up with the century of projects of 
on the other by Calshot castle ; and that foolish marquis of Worcester, 
the Isle of Wight rising above the who printed a catalogue of titles of 
opposite hills. In short, they are not things, which he gave no directions to 
the ruiiis^tof Netley, but of Paradise, execute, nor I believe could. Adieu! 
Oh ! the purple abbots, what a spot Yours ever, 
had they chosen to slumber in ! The 
scene is so be^tifully tranquil, yet 


[brushes, oil, and the enclosed direc- 
tions from Mr. Muntz, who is still at 
the Vine, and whom, for want of you, 
we labour hard to form. I shall put 
up in the parcel two or three prints 
of my eagle, which, as you never 
would draw it, is very moderately 
performed ; and yet the drawing was 
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LETTER IX. outnumber him. Lord Litchfield 

and several other jacobites have kiss- 
The Hon. Horace Walpole to George ed hands ; George Selwyn says, 
Montagu, Esq. “ They go to St. James’s, because 

now there are so many Stuarts 
Arlington Street, November 13, 17fi0. there.” 

Even the honey-moon of a new Do you know I had the curiosity 
reign don’t produce events every day. to go to the burying t’other night. 
There is nothing but the common I had never seen a royal funeral ; 
saying of addresses and kissing hands, nay, I- walked as a rag of quality, 
The chief difficulty is settled; lord which I found would be, and soil 
Gower yields the mastership of the was, the easiest way of seeing it. It 
horse to lord Huntingdon, and re- is absolutely a noble sight. The 
moves to the great wardrobe, from prince’s chamber, hung with purple, 
whence sir Thomas Robinson was and a quantity of silver lamps, the 
to have gone into Ellis’s place, but coffin under a canopy of purple velvet, 
he is saved. The city, however, and six vast chandeliers of silver, on 
have a mind to be out of humour ; a high stands, had a very good effect, 
paper has been fixed on the Royal Ex- The ambassador from Tripoli and 
change, with these words, “ No petti- his son were carried to see that 
coat government, no Scotch minister, chamber. The procession, through 
no lord George Sackville two hints a line of foot-guards, every seventh 
totally unfounded, and the other man bearing a torch, the horse-guards 
scarce true. No petticoat ever govern- lining the outside, their officers, with 
ed less ; it is left at Leicester House; drawn sabres and crape sashes, 
lord George’s breeches are as little on horseback, the drums muffled, 
concerned ; and, except lady Susan the fifes, bells tolling, and minute 
Stuart and sir Harry Erskine, no- guns ; all this was very solemn. But 
thing has yet been done for any the charm was the entrance of the 
Scots. For the king himself, he abbey, where we were received by 
seems all good-nature, and wish- the dean and chapter in rich robes, 
ing to satisfy every body ; all his the choir and almsmen bearing torch- 
speeches are obliging. I saw him es, the whole abbey so illuminated, 
again yesterday, and was surpris- that one saw it to greater advantage 
cil to find the levee room had than by day ; the tombs, long aisles, 
lost so entirely the air of the lion’s and fretted roof, all appearing dis- 
den. This sovereign don’t stand in tinctly, and with the happiest chiara 
one-flpot, with his eyes fixed royally scuro. There wanted nothing but 
on the ground, and dropping bits of incense, and little chapels, here and 
German news ; he walks about, and there, with priests saying mass for 
speaks to every body. I saw him the repose of the defunct; yet one 
afterwards on the rtirone, where he could not complain of its not being 
IS graceful and genteel, sits with dig- Catholic enough. I had been in 
nity, and reads his answers to ad- dread of being coupled with some 
dresses well .• it was the Cambridge boy of ten years old ; but the heralds 
address, carried by the duke of New- were not very accurate, and I walk- 
castle in his doctor’s gown, and look- ed with George Grenville, taller and 
ing like the mcdecin malgre lui. He older, to keep me in countenance, 
had been vehemently solicitous for When we came to the chapel of 
attendance, for fear my lord West- Henry the Seventh, all solemnity 
moreland, who vouchsafes himself to and decorum ceased ; no order was 
bring the address from Oxford, should observed, people sat or stood where 
VoL. IV. Nos. 61 62. s 
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they could or would; the yeomen 
of the guard were crying out for help, 
oppressed by the immense weight of 
the cofhn ; the bishop read sadly, and 
blundered in the prayers; the fine 
chapter, Manthat is born of a woman, 
was chaunted, not read ; and the 
anthem, besides being immeasurably 
tedious, would have served as well 
for a nuptial. The real serious part 
was the figure of the duke of Cum- 
berland, heightened by a thousand 
melancholy circumstances. He had 
a dark brown adonis, and a cloak of j 
black cloth, with a train of five yards, j 
Attending the funeral of a father 
could not be pleasant ; his leg ex- 
tremely bad, yet forced to stand upon 
it near two hours ; his face bloated 
and distorted with his late paralytic 
stroke, which has affected too one 
of his eyes ; and placed over the 
mouth of the vault, into which, in 
all probability, he must himself so 
soon descend ; think how unplea- 
sant a situation ! He bore it all with 
a firm and unaffected countenance. 
This grave scene was fully contrast- 
ed by the burlesque duke of New- 
castle. He fell into a fit of crying 
the moment he came into the cha- 
pel, and flung himself back in a stall, 
the archbishop hovering over him 
with a smelling-bottle : but in two 
minutes his curiosity got the better 
of his hypocrisy, and he ran about 
the chapel with his glass, to spy who 
was or was not there, spying with 
one hand, and mopping his eyes with 
the other. Then returned the fear 
of catching cold ; and the duke of 
Cumberland, who was sinking with 
heat, felt himself weighed down, and 
turning round, found it was the duke 
of Newcastle standing upon his train, 
to avoid the chill of the marble. It 
was very theatric to look down into 
the vault, where the coffin lay, at- 
tended by mourners with lights. Cla- 
vering, the groom of the bed-cham- 
ber, refused to sit up with the body, 
and was dismissed by the king’s order. 


[book rr. 

I have nothing more to tell you 
but a trifle, a very trifle. The king 
of Prussia has totally defeated mar- 
shal Daun. This, which would have 
been prodigious news a month ago, 
is nothing to-day ; it only takes its 
turn among the questions, “ Who is 
to be groom of the bed-chamber 1 
What is sir T. Robinson to have?” 
I have been to Leicester Fields to- 
! day ; the crowd was immoderate ; I 
don’t believe it will continue so. 
Good night. Yours ever. 

LETTER X. 

TAe Hon, Horace Walpole to George 

Montagu^ Esq, 

Houghton, March 25, 1761. 

Here I am at Houghton ! and 
alone! in this spot, where (except 
two hours last month) I have not been 
in sixteen years I Think, what a 
crowd of reflections ! No ; Gray, 
and forty church-yards, could not 
furnish so many ; nay, I know one 
must feel them with greater indiffer- 
ence than I possess, to have patience 
to put them into verse. Here I am, 
probably for the last time of my life, 
though not for the last time : every 
clock that strikes tells me I am an 
hour nearer to yonder church — that 
church, into which I have not yet 
had courage to enter, where lies that 
mother on whom I doated, and who 
doated on me ! There are the two 
rival mistresses of Houghton, neither 
of whom ever wished to enjoy it! 
There, too, lies hfe who founded its 
greatness, to contribute to whose fall 
Europe was embroiled ; there he 
sleeps in quiet and dignity, while his 
friend and his foe, rather his false 
ally and real enemy, Newcastle and 
Bath, are exhausting the dregs of 
their pitiful lives in squabbles and 
pamphlets. 

The surprise the pictures gave me 
is again renewed. Accustomed for 
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many years to see nothing but wretch- 
ed daubs and varnished copies at 
auctions, I look at these as en- 
chantment. My own description of 
them seems poor ; but shall I tell 
you truly, the majesty of Italian ideas 
almost sinks before the warm nature 
of Flemish colouring? Alasl don’t 
1 grow old ? My young imagination 
was fired with Guido’s ideas ; must 
they be plump and prominent as 
A bishag to warm me now? Does 
great youth feel with poetic limbs, 
as well as see with poetic eyes ? In 
one respect I am very young : I can- 
not satiate myself with looking : an 
incident contributed to make me feel 
this more strongly. A party arrived, 
just as I did, to see the house, a man 
and three women in riding-dresses, 
and they rode post through the apart- 
ments. I could not hurry before 
them fast enough ; they were not so 
long in seeing for the first time, as I 
could have been in one room, to ex- 
amine what I knew by heart. I re- 
member formerly being often divert- 
ed with this kind of seers ; they come, 
ask what such a room is called, in 
which sir Robert lay, write it down, 
admire a lobster or a cabbage in a 
market-piece, dispute whether the 
last room was green or purple, and 
then hurry to the inn for fear the fish 
should be over-dressed. How differ- 
ent my sensations ! not a picture 
here but recalls a history ; not one, 
but I remember in Downing Street 
or Chelsea, where queens and crowds 
admired them, though seeing them 
as little as these travellers ! 

When I had drafik tea, I strolled 
into the garden ; they told me it was 
now called the pleasure-ground . — 
What a disscAiant idea of pleasure ! 
those groves, those alUes, where I 
have passed so many charming mo- 
ments, are now stripped up or over- 
grown : many fond paths I could not 
unravel, though with a very exact clew 
in my memory : I met two game- 
keepers and a thousand hares ! In 


the days when all my soul was tuned 
to pleasure and vivacity (and you 
will think, perhaps, it is far from be- 
ing out of tune yet), I hated Hough- 
ton and its solitude ; yet I loved this 
garden, as now, with many regrets, 
I love Houghton ; Houghton, I know 
not what to call it, a monument of 
grandeur or ruin ! How I have 
wished this evening for lord Bute ! 
How I could preach to him I For 
myself, I do not want to be preached 
to ; I have long considered how eve- 
ry Balbec must wait for the chance 
of a Mr. Wood. The servants want- 
ed to lay me in the great apartment 
— what, to make me pass my night 
as I have done my evening! It 
were like proposing to Margaret Ro- 
per to be a duchess in the court 
that cut off her father’s head, and 
imagining it would please* her. I 
have chosen to sit in my father’s 
little dressing-room, and am now by 
[ his scrutoire, where, in the height of 
his fortune, he used to receive the 
accounts of his farmers, and deceive 
himself, or us, with the thoughts of 
his economy. How wise a man at 
once, and how weak 1 For what has 
he built Houghton ? for his grandson 
to annihilate, or for his son to mourn 
over. If lord Burleigh could rise 
and view his representative driving 
the Hatfield stage, he would feel as 
I feel now. Poor little Strawberry ! 
at least it will not be stripped to pieces 
by a descendant 1 You will find all 
these fine meditations dictated by 
pride, not by philosophy. Pray'con- 
sider through how many mediums 
philosophy must pass, before it is pu- 
rified — 

— How often must it weep, how often burn.” 

My mind was extremely prepared 
for all this gloom by parting with 
Mr. Conway yesterday morning ; mo- 
ral reflections or common places are 
the livery one likes to wear, when 
one has just had a real misfortune. 
He is going to Germany : ) was glad^ 
s 2 
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to dress myself up in transitory 
Houghton, in lieu of very sensible 
concern. To-morrow I shall be dis- 
tracted with thoughts, at least ima- 
ges, of very different complexion. I 
go to Lynn, and am to be elected on 
Friday. I shall return hither on 
Saturday, again alone, to expect Bur- 
leighides on Sunday, whom I left at 
Newmarket. 1 must once in my 
life see him on his grandfather’s 
throne. 


Epping, Monday ni^ht, thirty -first, i 

No, I have not seen him ; he loi- 
tered on the road, and 1 was kept at 
Lynn till yesterday morning. It is 
plain I never knew for how many 
trades I was formed, when at this 
time of day I can begin electioneer- 
ing, and succeed in my new voca- 
tion. Think of me, the subject of a 
mob, who was scarce ever before in ’ 
a mob, addressing them in the town- 
hall, riding at the head of two thou- 
sand people through such a town as 
Lynn, dining with above two hun- 
dred of them, amid bumpers, huzzas, 
songs, and tobacco, and finishing 
with country dancing at a ball and 
sixpenny whisk ! I have borne it 
all cheerfully ; nay, have sat hours 
in conversation, the thing upon earth 
that I hate, have been to hear misses 
play on the harpsichord, and to see 
an alderman’s copies of Rubens 
and Carlo Marat! Yet, to do the 
folks justice, they are sensible, and 
reasonable, and civilized ; their very 
language is polished since I lived 
among them. I attribute this to their 
more frequent intercourse with the 
world and the capital, by the help of 
good roads and post-chaises, which, 
if they have abridged the king’s do- 
minions, have at least tamed his sub- 
jects. Well, how comfortable it will 
be to-morrow, to see my paroquet, to 
play at loo, and not be obliged to 
talk seriously ’ The Heraclitus of 
the beginning of this letter will be 


[book VI. 

overjoyed on finishing it to sign him- 
self your old friend, Democritus. 

P. S. I forgot to tell you, that 
my ancient aunt Hammond came 
over to Lynn to see me ; not from 
any affection, but curiosity. The first 
thing she said to me, though we 
have not met these sixteen years, 
was, “Child, you have done a thing 
to-day, that your father never did in 
all his life ; you sat as they carried 
you ; he always stood the whole time.” 
“ Madam,” said 1, “ when 1 am placed 
in a chair, I conclude I am to sit in 
it; besides, as 1 cannot imitate my 
father in great things, I am not at all 
ambitious of mimicking him in little 
ones.”^ I am sure she proposes to 
tell her remarks to my uncle llorace’s 
ghost, the instant they meet. 

LETTER XL 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to George 

Montagu^ Esq. 

Arlington Street, May 5, 1761. 

We have lost a young genius, sir 
William Williams ; an express from 
Belleisle, arrived this morning, brings 
nothing but his death. He was shot 
very unnecessarily, riding too near a 
battery ; in sum, he is a sacrifice to 
his own rashness and to ours. For 
what are we taking Belleisle ? I re- 
joiced at the little loss we had on 
landing ; for the glory, I leave it to 
the common council. I am very 
willing to leave London to them too, 
and do pass half ftie week at Straw- 
berry, where my two passions, lilacs 
and nightingales are in full bloom. 

I spent Sunday as if it vtere Apollo’s 
birth-day : Gray and Mason were 
with me, and w^e listened to the 
nightingales till one o’clock in the 
morning. Gray has translated two 
noble incantations from the Lord 
knows who, a Danish Gray, who liv- 
ed the Lord knows when. They 
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are to be enchased in a history of 
English bards, which Mason and he 
are writing, but of which the former 
has not written a word yet, and of 
which the latter, if lie rides Pegasus 
at his usual foot-pace, will finish the 
^ first page two years hence. 

But the true frantic Q^stus resides 
at present with Mr. Hogarth. I went 
t’other morning to see a portrait he 
is painting of Mr. Fox. Hogarth 
told me he had jironiised, if Mr. Fox 
would sit as he liked, to make as 
good a picture as Vandyke or Ru- 
bens could. 1 was silent. — “Why 
now,” said he, “ you think this very 
vain, but why should not one speak 
truth ?” This truth was uttered m 
the face of his own Sigismonda, 
which is exactly a maudlin, tearing 
ofl' the trinkets that her keeper had 
given her, to fling at his head. She 
lias her father’s picture in a brace- 
let on her arm, and her fingers are 
bloody with the heart, as if she had 
just bought a sheep’s pluck in St. 
James’s market. As 1 was going, 
Hogarth put on a very grave face, 
and said, “ Mr. Walpole, 1 want to 
speak to you.” I sat down, and 
said, I was ready to receive his com- 
mands. For shortness, 1 will mark 
til is wonderful dialogue by initial 
letters. 

H. 1 am told you arc going to en- 
tertain the town with something in 
our way. W. Not very soon, Mr. 
Hogarth. H. I wish you would let me 
have it, to correct ; I should be very 
sorry to have you expose yourself to 
censure ; we painters must know 
more of those thiifgs than other peo- 
}>le. W. Do you think nobody un- 
derstands painting but painters ? H. 
Oh ! so far from it, there’s Reynolds, 
who certainly has genius ; why, but 
t’other day he offered a hundred 
pounds for a picture that I would not 
hang in my cellar ; and, indeed, to 
say truth, I have generally found, 
that persons who had studied paint- 
ing least were the best judges of it. 


But what I particularly wished to say 
to you was about sir James Thorn- 
hill (you know he married sir James’s 
daughter) : I would not have you 
say any thing against him : there 
was a book published sometime ago, 
abusing him, and it gave great of- 
fence. He was the first that at- 
tempted history in England, and, I 
assure you, some Germans have said 
tliat he was a very great painter. 
W. My work will go no lower than 
the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred, and 1 really have not consider- 
ed whether sir James Thornhill will 
come within my plan or not ; if he 
does, I fear you and 1 shall not 
agree upon his merits. H. I wish 
you would let me correct it ; besides, 
1 am writing something of the same 
kind myself; I should be sorry we 
should clasli. W. I believe it is not 
much known what my work is : very 
few persons have seen it. H. Why, 
it is a critical history of painting, is 
not it ? W. No ; it is an antiquarian 
history of it in England ; I bought 
Mr. Vertue’s MSS. and, I believe, 
the work will not give much offence ; 
besides, if it does, I cannot help it : 
when I publish any thing, I give it 
to the world to think of it as they 
please. II. Oh ! if it is an antiqua- 
rian work, we shall not clash ; mine 
is a critical work ; I don’t know 
whether 1 shall ever publish it. It 
is rather an apology for painters. I 
think it is owing to the good sense 
of the English, that they have not 
painted better. W, My detir Mr. 
Hogarth, I must take my leave of 
you ; you now grow too wild — and 
I left him. If I had staid, there re- 
mained nothing but for him to bite 
me. I give you my honour this con- 
versation is literal ; and, perhaps, as 
long as you have known Englishmen 
and painters, you never met with 
any thing so distracted. I had con- 
secrated a line to his genius (I mean, 
for wit) in my preface ; I shall not 
erase it; but 1 hope nobody will ask 
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me if he is not mad. Adieu ! yours 
ever. 

LETTER XII. 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to George 
Montagu, Esq. 

Arlington Street, April G, 1763. 

You will pity my distress, when I 
tell you that lord Waldegrave has got 
the small pox, and a bad sort. This 
day se’nnight, in the evening, I met 
him at Arthur’s : he complained to 
me of the head-ache, and a sickness 
in the stomach. I said, “My dear 
lord, why don’t you go home, and 
take James’s powder : you wdll be 
well in the morning.” lie thanked 
me, said he was glad I had put him 
in mind of it, and he would take my 
advice. I sent in the morning ; my 
niece said he had taken the powder, 
and that James thought he had no 
fever, but that she found him very 
low. As he had no fever, I had no 
apprehension. At eight o’clock on 
Friday night, I was told abruptly 
at Arthur’s, that Waldegrave had the 
small-pox. I was excessively shocked, 
not knowing if the powder was good 
or bad for it. I went instantly to 
the house ; at the door I was met 
by a servant of lady Ailesbury, sent 
to tell me that Mr. Conway was ar- 
rived. These two opposite strokes 
of terror and joy overcame me so 
much, that, when I got to Mr. Con- 
way’s, I could not speak to him, but 
burst into a flood of tears. The 
next morning lord Waldegrave, hear- 
ing I was there, desired to speak to 
me alone. I should tell you, that 
the moment he knew it was the 
small-pox, he signed his will. This 
has been the unvaried tenor of his 
behaviour ; doing just what is wise 
and necessary, and nothing more. 
He told me he knew how great the 
chance was against his living through 
tliat distemper at his age : 4hat, to 
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be sure, he should like to have lived a 
few years longer, but if he did not, 
he should submit patiently; that 
all he desired was, that if he should 
fail, we v'ould do our utmost to com- 
fort his wife, who, he feared, was 
breeding, and who, he added, was 
the best woman in the world. I told 
him he could not doubt our attention 
to her, but that at present all our at- 
tention was fixed on him ; that the 
great difference between having the 
small-pox young, or more advanced 
in years, consisted in the fear of the 
latter ; but that, as I had so often 
heard him say, and now saw, that 
he had none of those fears, the dan- 
ger of age was considerably lessened. 
Dr. Wjlmot says, that if any thing 
saves him, it will be his tranquillity. 
To my comfort, I arn told, that 
James’s powder has probably been a 
material ingredient towards his re- 
covery. In the mean time the uni- 
versal anxiety about him is incredi- 
ble. Dr. Barnard, the master of 
Eton, who is in town for the holidays, 
says, that, from his situation, he is 
naturally invited to houses of all ranks 
and parties, and that the concern is 
general in all. I cannot say so much 
of my lord, and not do a little justice 
to my niece too. Her tenderness, 
fondness, attention, and courage are 
surprising. She has no fears to be- 
come her, nor heroism for parade. 
I could not help saying to her, 
“ There never was a nurse of your 
age had such attention.” She re- 
plied, “ There never was a nurse of 
my age had such an object.” It is 
this astonishes one, to see so much 
beauty sincerely devoted to a man so 
unlovely in his person ; but if Ado- 
nis was sick, she could not stir sel- 
domer out of his bed-chamber. The 
physicians seem to have little hopes; 
but, as their arguments arc not near 
so strong as their alarms, I own I do 
not give it up, and yet I look on 
it in a very dangerous light 

I know nothing of news and the 
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world ; for 1 go to Albemarle Street 
early in the morning, and don’t come 
home till late at night. Young Mr. 
Pitt has been dying of a fever in Bed- 
fordshire. The bishop of Carlisle, 
whom I have appointed visitor of 
Strawberry, is gone down to him. 
You will be much disappointed if 
you expect to find the gallery near 
finished. They threaten me with 
three months before the gilding can 
be begun. Twenty points are at a 
stand by my present confinement, 
and I have a melancholy prospect of 
being forced to carry my niece thi- 
ther the next time I go. The due 
de Nivernois, in return for a set of 
the Strawberry editions, has sent me 
four seasons, which 1 conclude he 
thought good ; but they shall pass 
their whole round in London, for 
they have not even the merit of be- 
ing badly old enough for Strawberry. 
Mr. Bentley’s epistle to lord Melcornb 
has been published in a magazine. 
It has less wit by far than I expect- 
ed from him, and to the full as bad 
English. The thoughts are old Straw- 
berry phrases ; so are not the pane- 
gyrics. Here are six lines written 
extempore by lady Temple, on lady 
Mary Coke, easy and genteel, and 
almost true : — 

She sometimes laughs, hut never loud : 

She’s handsome too, but somewhat proud ' 

At court she bears away the belle j 

She dresses fine, and figures wellj 

Wiih decency she 's gay and airy ; 

Who can this be but lady Mary 7 

There have been tough doings in 
parliament about the tax on cider: 
and in the westevn counties the dis- 
content is so great, that if Mr. Wilkes 
will turn patriot hero, or patriot in- 
cendiary, ui earnest, and put himself 
at their head, he may obtain a rope 
of martyrdom before the summer 
18 over. Adieu ! I tell you my sor- 
rows, because, if 1 escape them, I 
am sure nobody will rejoice more. 
Yours ever. 


LETTER XIIL 


The Hon. Horace Walpole to George 
Montagu^ Esq. 

Arlington Street, Friday night, late. 

Amidst all my own grief, and all 
the distress which I have this mo- 
ment left, I cannot forget you, who 
have so long been my steady and in- 
variable friend. I cannot leave it to 
newspapers and correspondents to tell 
you my loss. Lord Waldegrave died 
to-day. Last night he had some 
glimmerings of hope. The most 
[desponding of the (acuity flattered 
I us a little. He himself joked with 
the physicians, and expressed him- 
jself in this engaging manner, ask- 
!ing what day of the week it was ; 
*they told him Thursday. “Sure,” 
[said he, “it is Friday.”, “No, my 
lord, indeed it is Thursday.” “ Well,” 
said he, “ see what a rogue this dis- 
j temper makes one ; I want to steal 
! nothing but a day.” By the help of 
opiates, with which, for two or three 
days, they had numbed his suffer- 
ings, he rested well. This morning 
he had no worse symptoms. 1 told 
lady Waldegrave, that, as no mate- 
jrial alteration was expected before 
Sunday, I would go to dine at Straw- 
berry, and return in time to meet 
the physicians in the evening ; in 
truth, I was worn out with anxiety 
and attendance, and wanted an hour 
or two of fresh air. 1 left her at 
twelve, and had ordered dinner at 
three, that I might be back early. I 
had not risen from table, when 1 
received an express from lady Betty 
Waldegrave, to tell me that a sudden 
change had happened ; that they had 
given him James’s powder, but that 
they feared it was too late; and 
that he probably would be dead be- 
fore I could come to my niece, for 
whose sake she begged 1 would re- 
turn immediately. It was, indeed, 
too late 1 too late for every thing-— 
late as it was given, the powder vomh- 
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ed him, even in the agonies. Had I 
had power to direct, he should never 
have quitted James. But these are 
vain regrets ! vain to recollect how 
particularly kind he, who was kind 
to every body, was fo me ! I found 
lady Waldegrave at my brother’s ; 
she weeps without ceasing, and talks 
of his virtues and goodness to her in 
a manner that distracts one. My 
brother bears this mortification with 
more courage than I could have ex- 
pected from his warm passions : but 
nothing struck me more than to see 
my rough savage Swiss, Louis, in 
tears, as he opened my chaise. I 
have a bitter scene to come ; to-mor- 
row morning I carry poor lady Walde- 
grave to Strawberry. Her fall is 
great, from that adoration and atten- 
tion that he paid her, from that splen- 
dour of fortune, so much of which 
dies with him, and from that con- 
sideration, which rebounded to her 
from the great deference which the 
world had for his character. Visions, 
perhaps. Yet who could expect that 
they would ha^e passed away, even 
before that fleeting thing, her beauty ! 

If I had time, or command enough 
of my thoughts, I could give you as 
long a detail of as unexpected a re- 
volution in the political world. To- 
day has been as fatal to a whole na- 
tion, I mean to the Scotch, as to our 
family. Lord Bute resigned this 
morning. His intention was not 
even suspected till Wednesday, nor at 
all known a very few days before. In 
short, there is nothing, more or less, 
than a panic ; a fortnight’s opposi- 
tion has demolished that scandalous, 
bu[t vast majority, which a fortnight 
hai^ purchased, and in five months a 
plan of absolute power has been de- 
molished by a panic. He pleads to 
the world bad health ; to his friends, 
more truly, that the nation was set 
at him. He pretends to intend re- 
tiring absolutely, and giving no um- 
br|pe. In the mean time he is pack- 
a sort of ministerial Jegacy, 
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which cannot hold even till next ses- 
sion, and I should think would scarce 
take place at all. George Grenville 
is to be at the head of the treasury 
and chancellor of the exchequer, 
Charles Townshend to succeed him, 
and lord Shelburn Charles, Sir Fran- 
cis Dash wood to have his barony of 
Despencer and the great wardrobe, 
in the room of lord Gower, who takes 
the privy seal, if the duke of Bedford 
takes the presidentship ; but there 
are many ifs in this arrangement ; 
the principal if is, if they dare stand 
a tempest, which has so terrified the 
pilot. You ask what becomes of 
Mr. Fox ? Not at all pleased with 
this sudden determination, which 
has blown up so many of his projects, 
and left him time to heat no more 
furnaces, he goes to France by the 
way of the House of Lords, but keeps 
his place and his tools till something 
else happens. The confusion I suf> 
pose will be enormous, and the next 
act of the drama a quarrel among the 
opposition, who would be all-power- 
ful, if they could do what they cannot, 
— hold together, and not quarrel for 
the plunder. As I shall be at a dis- 
tance for some days, I shall be able 
to send you no more particulars of 
this interlude; but you will like a 
pun my brother made when he was 
told of this explosion : “ Then,” said 
he, “they must turn the Jacks out 
of the drawing-room again, and again 
take them into the kitchen.” Adieu ! 
What a world to set one’s heart on ! 
Yours ever. 


LETTER XIV. 

The Hon, Horace Walpoh to George 
Montagu^ Esq, 

Strawberry Hill, April 14, 1763. 
I HAVE received your two letters 
together, and foresaw that your 
friendly good heart would feel for us 
just as you do. The loss is irrepa- 
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rable, and my poor niece is sensi- 
ble it is. She has such a venera- 
tion for her lord’s memory, that if 
her sister and 1 make her cheerful 
for a moment, she accuses herself of 
it the next day to the bishop of Exe- 
^ ter,* as if he was her confessor, and 
that she had committed a crime. She 
cried for two days to such a decree, 
that if she had been a fountain it 
must have stopped. Till yesterday 
slie scarce eat enough to kccj) her 
alive, and looks accordingly ; but at 
her age she must be comforted : her 
esteem will last, but her spirits will 
return in spite of herself. Her lord 
has made her sole executrix, and 
added what little douceurs he could 
to her jointure, which is but a thou- 
sand pounds a-year, the estate being 
but three-and-twenty hundred. The 
little girls will have about eight thou- 
sand pounds a-piece ; for the teller’s 
place was so great during the war, 
that, notwithstanding his temper was 
a sluice of generosity, he had saved 
thirty thousand p^nds since liis 
marriage. * 

Her sisters have been here with 
us the whole time. Lady Hunting- 
tower is all mildness and tenderness ; 
and by dint of attention I have not 
displeased the other. Lord llunt- 
mgtower has been here once ; the 
biSiop most of the time : he is very 
reasonable and good natured, and 
has been of great assistance and corn- 
fort to me in this melancholy office, 
which is to last here till Monday or 
T uesday. We have got the eldest lit- 
tle girl too, lady Laura, who is just old 
enough to be amusilig ; and last night 
iny nephew arrived here from Portu- 
gal. It was a terrible meeting at 
first, but, as he is very soldierly and 
lively, he got into spirits, and divert- 
ed us much with his relations of the 
war and the country. He confirms 
all we have heard of the villany, pol- 
tronery, and ignorance of the Portu- 

*'The bish^ of Exeter was married to a 
sister df lady Waldegrave. 


guese, and of their aversion to the 
English ; but I could perceive, even 
through his relation, that our flippan- 
cies and contempt of them must liave 
given a good deal of play to tlieir an- 
tipathy. 

You are admirably kind, as you 
always are, in inviting me to Great- 
wortli, and proposing Batli ; but, be- 
sides its being impossible for me to 
take any journey just at [iresent, I 
am really very well in beaitli, and 
the tranquillity and air of Strawberry 
have done much good. Tlie hurry 
of London, wliere 1 shall be glad to 
be just now, will dissipate the gloom 
that this unhappy loss has occasion- 
ed ; though a deep loss 1 shall al- 
ways think it- The time passes to- 
lerably here ; I have my painters and 
gilders, and constant packets of news 
from town, besides a thousand letters 
of condolence to answer; for both 
iny niece and 1 have received innu- 
merable testimonies of the regard 
that was felt for lord Waldegrave. 
I have heard of but one man, who 
ought to have known his worth, that 
has shown no concern ; but I sup- 
pose his childish mind is too much oc- 
cupied with the loss of his last govern- 
or ! I have given up my own room to 
my niece, and have betaken myself 
to the Holbein chamber, where I am 
retired from the rest of the family, 
when I choose it, and nearer to over- 
look my workmen. The chapel is 
quite finished, except the carpet. 
The sable mass of the altar gives it a 
very sober air ; for, notwithstanding 
the solemnity of the painted windows, 
it had a gaudincss that was a little 
profane. 

I can know no news here but by 
rebound ; and yet, though they are 
to rebound again to you, they will 
be as fresh as any you can have 
at Greatworth. A kind of adminis- 
tration is botched up for the pre- 
sent, and even gave itself an air of 
that fierceness, with which the win- 
ter set out. Lord Hardwicke was 
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told, that his sons must vote with the to be preferred within the same year, 
court, or be turned out ; he replied, Do but think that Calcraft is to be 
as he meant to have them in place, an Irish lord! Fox’s millions, or , 
he chose they should be removed Calcraft’s tithes of millions, cannot 
now. It looks ill for the court when purchase a grain of your virtue or 
he is sturdy. They wished too to character. Adieu ! Yours most truly, 
have had Pitt, if they could have had 
him without consequences ; but they 

don’t find any recruits repair to their LETTER XV. 

standard. They brag that they should 

have had lord Waldegrave ; a most The Hon, Horace Walpole to George 
notorious falsehood, as he had refus- Montagu, Esq. 

ed every offer they could invent 

the day before he was taken ilWk Arlington Siree4, April 22, 17G3. 

The duke of Cumberland orders I have two letters from you, and 
his servants to say, that, so far from shall take care to execute the corn- 
joining them, he believes, if lord mission in the second. The first di- 
Waldegravc could have been fore- verted me much, 
told of his death, he would have pre- I brougljt my poor niece from 
ferred it to an union with Bute and Strawberry on Monday. As execu- 
Fox. The former’s was a decisive trix, her presence was quite necessa- 
panic ; so sudden, that it is said lord ry, and she has never refused to do 
Egremont was sent to break his reso- any thing reasonable that has been 
lution of retiring to the king. The desired of her. But the house and 
other, whose journey to France docs the business have shocked her terri- 
not indicate much less apprehension, bly ; she still cats nothing, sleeps 
affects to walk in, the streets at the worse than she did» and looks dread- 
most public hours, to mark his not fully ; I begin tdfthink she will mis- 
trembling. In the mean time the carry. She said to me t’other day, 
two chiefs have paid their bravos “ They tell me, that if my lord had 
magnificently : no less than fifty-two lived, he might have done great ser- 
thousand pounds a-year are granted vice to his country at this juncture, 
in reversion ! Young Martin, who by the respect all parties had for him. 
is older than I am, is named my sue- This is very fine ; but as he did not 
cessor ; but I intend he shall wait live to do those services, it will never 
some years: if they had a mind to be mentioned in history !” I thought 
serve me, they could not have select- this solicitude for his honour charm- 
ed a fitter tool to set my character in ing. But he will be known by his- 
a fair light by the comparison. Lord tory ; he has left a small volume of 
Bute’s son has the reversion of an au- memoirs, that are a chef-dceuvte, 
ditor of the imprest ; this is all he He twice shewed them to me, but I 
has done ostensibly for his family, kept his secret faUhfully ; now it is 
but the great things bestowed on the fi>r his glory to divulge it. 
most insignificant objects, make me I am glad you are going to Dr. 
suspect some private compacts. Yeti Lewis. After an Irish Voyage, I do 
may wrong him, but I do not mean it. not wonder you want careening. I 
Lord Granby has refused Ireland, and have often preached to you — nay, 
the Northumberlands are to trans- and lived to you too ; but my ser- 
port their magnificence thither- I mons were flung away and my ex- 
lament that yoL made so little of that ample. 

voyage ; but is this the season of un- This ridiculous administration is 
rewarded merit ? One should blush patched up for the present ; the de- 
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lail is delightful, but that I shall reserve 
for Strawberry-tide. Lord Bath has 
complained to Fanshaw of lord Pulte- 
ney’s* extravagance, and added, “ If 
he had lived, he would have spent my 
whole estate.” This almost comes 
> up to sir Robert Brown, who, when 
his eldest daughter was given over, 
but still alive, on that uncertainty 
sent for an undertaker, and bargain- 
ed for her funeral, in hopes of having 
it cheaper, as it was possible she 
might recover. Lord Bath has pur- 
chased the Hatton vault in West- 
minster Abbey, squeezed his wife, 
son, and daughter into it, reserved 
room for himself, and has set the 
rest to sale. Come ; all this is not 
far short of sir Robert Brown. 

To my great satisfaction, the new 
lord Holland has not taken the least 
friendly, or even formal notice of me, 
on lord Waldegrave’s death. It dis- 
penses me from the least firther con- 
nexion with him, and saves explana- 
tions, which always entertain the 
world more than satisfy. 

Dr. Cumberland is an Irish bi- 
shop. I hope before the summer is 
over, that some beam from your cou- 
sin’s portion of the triumvirate may 
light on poor Bentley. If he wishes 
it till next winter, he will be forced 
to try still new sunshine. I have 
taken Mrs. Pritchard’s house for lady 
Waldegrave: I offered her to live 
with me at Strawberry ; but, with 
her usual good sense, she declined 
it, as she thought the children would 
be troublesome. 

Charles Townshend’s episode in 
this revolution parses belief, though 
he does not tell it himself. If I had 
a son born, and an old fairy were to 
appear and offer to endow him with! 
her choicest gifts, I should cry out, 
“ Powerful Goody, give him any thing ; 
but parts 1” Adieu! Yours ever. | 

* Son of the earl of Bath. 


LETTER XVL 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to the 
Hon. //. 8. Conway. 

Strawberr^^ IIill, May 1, 1763. 

I FEEL happy at hearing your hap- 
piness ; but, my dear Harry, your 
vision is much indebted to your long 
absence, which 

Makes bleak rocks and barren mountains smile. 

I mean no offence to Park Place ; 
but the bitterness of the weather 
makes me wonder how you can find 
the country tolerable now. This is 
a May-day for the latitude of Sibe- 
ria ! The milkmaids should be 
wrapped in the motherly comforts of 
a swan-shin ppMi coat. In short, such 
hard words have passed between me 
and the north wind to-day, that, ac- 
cording to the language of the times, 
I was very near abusing it for com- 
ing from Scotland, and to imputing it 
to lord Bute. I don’t know whether 
T should not have written a North 
Briton against it, if the printers were 
not all sent to Newgate, and Mr. 
Wilkes to the Tower — ay, to the 
Tower, tout de hon. The new mi- 
nistry are trying to make up for their 
ridiculous insignificance by a coup 
(V eclat. As I came hither yesterday, 
I do not know whether the particu- 
lars I have heard are genuine ; but 
in the Tower he certainly is, taken 
up by lord Halifax’s warrant for 
treason : vide the North Briton of 
Saturday was sc’nnight. It is said he 
refused to obey the warrant, of which 
he asked and got a copy from the 
two messengers, telling them he did 
not mean to make his escape, but 
sending to demand his habeas cor- 
pus^ which was refused. He then 
went to lord Halifax, and thence to 
the Tower; declaring they should 
get nothing out of h^im but what 
they knew. All his papers have been 
seized. Lord chief justice Pratt, I 
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am told, finds great fault with the 
wording of the warrant. 

I don’t know how to execute your 
ronirnission for books of architeeture, 
nor car(i to])utyoiJ to expciibo, which 
T know will not answcT. I have 
been consulting iny neighbour, young 
Mr. Thomas Pitt, my present archi- 
tect: wc have all hooks of that sort 
here, hut cannot tliiiik of one which 
will help yon to a cottage or a green- 
housf‘. J^’or the former, you should 
send me your idea, your dimensions : 
for the latter, don’t you rebuild yc^i' 
old one, though in another place ? 
A pretty grccn-lioiise I never saw ; 
nor, without immoderate expense, 
can it well he an agreeable object. 
Mr. Pitt thinks a mere portico with- 
out a pediment, and windows re- 
movable in summer, would be the 
best plan you could have. If so, 
donH you remember something of 
that kind, which you liked, at sir 
Charles Cotterel’s at Rousham? But 
a fine green-house must be on a more 
exalted plan. In short, you must 
be more particular, before I can be 
at all so. 

1 called at Hammersmith yester-j 
day about lady Ailcsbury’s tubs; 
one of them is nearly finished, but 
they wdll not both be completed these 
ten days. Shall they be sent to you 
by water ? Good night to lier lady- 
ship and you, and the infanta, whose 
progress in waxen statuary I hope 
advances so fast, that by next winter 
she may rival Rackstrow’s old man. 
Do you know^ that, though apprized 
of what I was going to see, it deceiv- 
ed me, and made such impression on 
my mind, that, thinking on it as I 
came home in my chariot, and see- 
ing a woman steadfastly at work in a 
wdndow in Pall Mall, it made me 
start to see her move. Adieu ! Yours 
ever. 

, Street, Monday night. 

The mighty commitment set out 
with a blunder ; the Warrant ^irect- 
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ed the printer and all concerned (un- 
named) to be taken up. Conse- 
quently Wilkes had his habeas corpus 
of course, and w'as committed again ; 
NKwed for another in the common 
pleas, and is to appear tliere to-mor- 
row morning. Lord Temple Ihmii r, 
by another strain of powei, reiiised 
admittance to him, said, “ T thought 
this was the Tower, hut find it is 
the Bastille.” They found among 
Wilkes’s papers an iinpiihhshed Nonh 
Priton, designed for Iasi Saturday. 
It contained advice to tlie king not 
to go to St. Paul’s on the thaiikbgiv- 
ing, but to have a snug one in his 
own chapel ; and to let lord George 
Sackville carry the sword. There 
was a diq^logue in it, too, between 
Fox and Calcraft; the former says 
to the latter, “ I did not think you 
would have served me so, Jemmy 
Twitcher.” 


LETTER XVIL 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to the 
Hon. IL S. Comoay. 

Arlington Street, May G, very late, 1763. 

The complexion of the times is a 
little altered since the beginning of 
this last winter. Prerogative, that 
[gave itself such airs in November, 
and would speak to nothing but a 
Tory, has had a rap this morning, 
that will do it some good, unless it 
is weak enougli to do itself more 
harm. The judges of the common 
pleas have unanimously dismissed 
Wilkes from his rmprisonment, as a 
breach of privilege ; his offence not 
being a breach of the peace, only 
tending to it. The people are in 
transports ; and it will require all 
the vanity and confidence of those 
able ministers, lord S*** and Mr. 
to keep up the spirits of the 

court. 

I must change this tone, to tell you 
of the most dismal calamity that ever 
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happened. Lady Molesworth’s house, horrid indecency, and folly, and yet 
in Upper Brook Street, was burned to has some charming and striking pas- 
the ground between four and five this sages. 

morning. She herself, two of her 1 have advised Mrs. H**"* to in- 
daughters, her brother, and six ser- form against Jack, as writing in the 
vants, perished. Two other of the North Briton ; he will then be shut 
^ young ladies jumped outof the two pair up in the Tower, and may be shewn 
of stairs and garret windows: one for old Nero.* Adieu! Yours ever, 
broke her thigh, the otlier (the eldest 
of all) broke hers too, and has had it 

cut olf. The fifth daugliter is much LETTER XVIII 

burnt. The French governess leap- 
ed from the garret, and was dashed The Hon. Horace Walpole to George 
to pieces. Dr. Molesworth and his Montagu^ ^^9- 

wife, who were there on a visit, es- 
caped ; the wife by jumping from Stamford, Saturday July 23, 1763, 
the two pair of stairs, and saving her- “Thus far our arms have with 
self by a rail ; he by hanging by his success been crowned,” hating a few 
hands till a second ladder was brought, mishaps, which will attend long 
after a first had proved too .short, marches like ours. We have con- 
Nobody knows how or where the, quered as many towns as Louis Qua- 
fi re began ; the catastrophe is shock- Itorzc in the campaign of seventy- 
ing beyond what one ever heard:! two; that i.s, seen them,' for he did 
and poor lady Molesworth, whose little more, and into the bargain he 
character and conduct were the ’had much better roads, and a drier 
most amiable in the world, is uni-! .summer. It has rained perpetually 
vcrsiilly lamented. Your good hearts 'till to-day, and made us experience 
will feel this in the most lively man-, the rich soil of Northam])tonshirc, 
ner, which is a clay-pudding, stuck full 

I go early to Strawberry to-mor- of villages. After we parted with 
row, 'giving up the new opera, ina-'you on Thursday, we saw Castle 
dame de Boufflers, and Mr. Wilkes, 1 Ashbyf and Easton Mauduit.J The 
and dll the present topics. Wilkes, [first is mo^^ magnificently triste, and 
whose case has taken its place by has all the formality of the Comptons, 
the side of the seven bishops, calls' I should admire it, if I could see out 
himself the eighth — not quite impro-|of it, or any thing in it ; but there is 
perly, when one remembers that sir* scarce any furniture, and the bad 
Jonathan Trelawney, who swore like [little frames of glass exclude all ob- 
a trooper, was one of those confes-jjects. Easton is miserable enough ; 
sors. I there are many modern portraits, 

There is a good letter in the Ga-|and one I was glad to see of the 
zetteer on the otter side, pretending duchess of Shrewsbury. We lay at 
to be written by lord Temple, and Wellingborough — pray never lie there 
advising Wilkes to cut his throat, — ^the beastliest inn upon earth is 
like lord as it would be of in- there ! We were carried into a vast 

finite service to their cause. There bed-chamber, which I suppose is the 
are published, too, three volumes of clubroom, for it stunk of tobacco like 
lady Mary Wortley's letters, which a justice of peace. I desired some 
I believe are genuine, and are not boiling water for tea ; they brought 
unentertaining. But have you read 
Tom Hervey’s letter to the late king? 

That beats every thing for madness, 


* An old lion there, so called, 
t A seat of the earl of Northampton. 
t A seat of the earl of Sussex. 
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me a sugar dish of hot water in a pew- there are : in short, I do not believe 
ter plate. Yesterday morning we went the old mansion was ever better 
to Boughton, where we were scarce pleased with an inhabitant since the 
landed, before the Cardigans, in a days of Walter de Drayton, except 
coach and three chaises, arrived with a when it has received its divine old 
cold dinner in their pockets, on their mistress. If one could honour her 
way to Deane ; for, as it is in dispute, more than one did before, it would 
they never reside at Boughton. This be to see with what religion she keeps 
was most unlucky, that we should up the old dwelling and customs, as 
pitch on the only hour in the year well as old servants, who, you may 
in which they are there. I was so imagine, do not love her less than 
disconcerted, and so afraid of falling other people do. The garden is just 
foul of tho countess and her caprices, as sir John Germain brought it from 
that I hurried from chamber to cha^% Holland ; pyramidal yews, treillages, 
ber, and scarce knew what I saw, and square cradle walks, with win- 
but that the house is in the grand dows clipped in them. Nobody was 
old French style, that gods and god- there but Mr. Beauclcrc, and lady 
desses lived over my head in every Catherine, and two parsons : the two 
room, and that there was nothing hrst suffered us to ransack and do as 
bot pedigrees all around me and un- we wouldT and the two last assisted 
der my feet, — for there is literally a us, informed us, and carried us to 
coat of arms at the end of every step every tomb in the neighbourhood. I 
of the stairs : did the duke mean to have got every circumstance by heart, 
pun, and intend this for the descent and was pleased beyond my expecta- 
of the Montagus ? Well, we hurried tion, both with the place and the 
away, and got to Drayton an hour comfortable way of seeing it. We 
before dinner. Oh! the dear old staid here till after dinner to-day, 
place! you would be transported with and saw Fotheringhay in our way 
it. In the first place, it stands in as hither. The castle is totally ruined, 
ugly a hole as Boughton : well ! that The mount, on which the keep stood, 
is not its beauty. The front is a two door cases, and a piece of the 
brave strong castle wall, embattled moat, are all the remains. Near it 
and loop-holed for defence. Passing is a front and two projections of an 
the great gate, you come to a sump- ancient house, which, by the arms 
tuous, but narrow modern court, be- about it, I suppose was part of the 
hind which rises the old mansion, all palace of Richard and Cicely, duke 
towers and turrets. The house is and duchess of York. There are 
excellent ; has a vast hall, ditto din- two pretty tombs for them and their 
ing room, king’s chamber, trunk gal- uncle duke of York in the church, 
lery at the top of the house, hand- erected by order of queen Elizabeth, 
some chapel, and seven or eight dis- The church has been very fine, but 
tinct apartments, besides closets and is now intolerably shabby : yet many 
conveniences without end. Then it large saints remain in the windows, 
is covered with portraits, crammed two entire, and all the heads well 
with old china, furnished richly, and painted. You may imagine we were 
not a rag in it under forty, fifty, or a civil enough to the queen of Scots, 
thousand years old ; but not a bed to feel a feel of pity for her, while we 
or chair that has lost a tooth, or got stood on the very spot where she was 
a grey hair, so well are they preserv- put to death : my companion, I he- 
ed. I rummaged it from head to foot, lieve, who is a better royalist than I 
examined every spangled bed, and am, felt a little more. There, I have 
enamelled pair of bellows, foi; such obeyed you. To-morrow we see 
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Burleigh and Peterborough, and lie 
‘at Ely ; on Monday I hope to be in 
town, and on Tuesday I hope much 
more to be in the gallery at Straw- 
berry Hill, and to find the gilders 
laying on the last leaf of gold. Good 
night ! Yours ever. 

LETTER XIX. 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to George 
Montagu.^ Esq. 

Hockerill, Monday night, July 25, Vol 2d. 

I CONTINUE. You must know we 
were drowned on Saturday night. It 
rained, as it did at Greatworth on 
Wednesday, all night and all ncxti 
morning ; so we could not look even 
at the outside of Burleigh, but we! 
saw the inside pleasantly; for lord] 
Exeter, whom I had prepared for our 
intentions, came to us, and made 
every door and every lock fly open, 
even of his magazines, yet unranged. 
He is going through the house by 
degrees, furnishing a room every 
year, and has already made several 
most sumptuous. One is a little tired 
of Carlo Maratti and Lucca Jorda- 
no, yet still these are treasures. The 
china and japan are of the finest ; 
miniatures in plenty, and a shrine 
full of crystal vases, filigree, enamel, 
jewels, and the trinkets of taste, that 
have belonged to many a noble dame. 
In return for his civilities, I made 
my lord Exeter a present of a glo- 
rious cabinet, whose drawers and 
sides are all painted by Rubens. 
This present, you ^lust know, is his 
own, but he knew nothing of the 
hand or the value. Just so I have 
given lady Betty Germain a very fine 
portrait, that I discovered at Drayton 
in the woodhouse. 

I was not much pleased with Pe- 
terborough ; the front is adorable, 
but the inside has no more beauty 
than consists in vastness. By the 
way, I have a pen and ink that will 


not form a letter. We were now 
sent to Huntingdon in our way to 
Ely, as we found it impracticable, 
from the rains and floods, to cross 
the country thither. We landed in 
[the heart of the assizes, and almost 
in the middle of the races, both 
which, to the astonishment of the 
virtuosi, we eagerly quitted this morn- 
ing. We were hence sent south to 
Cambridge, still on our way north- 
ward to Ely ; but when we got to 
Cambridge we were forced to aban- 
don all thoughts of Ely, there being 
nothing but lamentable stories of in- 
undations and escapes. However, I 
made myself amends with the Uni- 
versity, which I have not seen these 
four-and-twenty years, and which re- 
vived many youthful scenes, which, 
merely from their being youthful, 
are forty times pleasanter than any 
other ideas. You know I always 
long to live at Oxford : I felt that I 
could like to live even at Cambridge 
again. The colleges are much clean- 
ed and improved since my days, and 
the trees and groves more venerable ; 
but the town is tumbling about their 
ears. We surprised Gray with our 
appearance, dined and drank tea with 
him, and are come hither, within 
sight of land. I always find it worth 
my while to make journies, for the 
joy I have in getting home again. 
A second adieu ! 


LETTER XX. 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to the 
Hon. H. S. Conway. 

Strawberry Hill, Saturday night, 
eight o'clock, April 21, 1764. 

I WRITE to you wirtr a very bad 
headach ; I have passed a night, for 
which * * * and the duke of * * * 
shall pass many an uneasy one. Not- 
withstanding I heard from every 
body I met, that your regiment, as 
well as bedchamber, were taken 
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away, I would not believe it, till last 
night the duchess of Grafton told 
me, that the night before the du- 
chess of ***** said to her, “ Are 
not you very sorry for poor Mr. Con- 
way ? He has lost every thing.”* 
When the witch of Endor pities, one 
knows she has raised the devil. 

I am come hither alone, to put my 
thoughts into some order, and to 
avoid sliewing the first sallies of my 
resentment, which 1 know you would 
disapprove ; nor does it become your 
friend to rail. My anger shall be a 
little more manly, and the plan of 
my revenge a little deeper laid than 
in peevish bons-nwts. You shall judge 
of my indignation by its duration. 

In the mean time, let me beg you, 
in the most earnest and most sincere 
of all professions, to suffer me to 
make your loss as light as it is in my 
power to make it : I have six thou- 
sand pounds in the funds: accept 
all, or what part you want. Do not 
imagine I will be put off with a re- 
fusal. The retrenchment of my ex- 
penses, which 1 shall from this hour 
commence, will convince you that I 
mean to replace your fortune as far 
as I can. When I thought you did 
not want it, I had made another dis- 
position. You have ever been the 
dearest person to me in the world. 
You have shewn that you deserve to 
be so. You suffer for your spotless 
integrity. Can I hesitate a moment 
to shew, that there is at least one 
man who knows how to value you ? 
The new will, which I am going to 
make, will be a testimonial of my 
own sense of virtue. 

One circumstance has heightened 
my resentment. If it was not an 
accident, it deserves to heighten it. 
The very day on which your dismis- 
sion was notified, I received an order 
from the Treasury for the payment 

* Mr. Conv^’<.y had been dismissed from all 

smpointments, for having voted against the 
j^aJiiy of general warrants, in the case of 
Wilkes. N 
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of what money was due to me there. 
Is it possible that they could mean 
to make any distinction between us 1 
Have I separated myself from you ? 
Is there that spot on earth, where 1 
can be suspected of having paid 
court? Have I even left my name 
at a minister’s door since you took 
your part ? If they have dared to 
liint tins, the pen that is now writing 
to you will bitterly undeceive them. 

1 am impatient to see the letters 
you have received, and the answers 
you have sent. Do you come to 
town ? If you do not, I will come 
to you to-morrow se’nnight, that is, 
the 29th. 1 give no advice on any 

thing, because you are cooler than I 
am — not so cool, I hope, as to be in- 
sensible fo this outrage, this villany, 
this injustice ! You owe it to your 
country to labour the extermination 
of such ministers ! 

T am so bad a hypocrite, that I am 
afraid of shewing how deeply I feel 
this. Yet last night 1 received the 
account from the duchess of Grafton 
with more temper than you believe 
me capable of : but the agitation of 
the night disordered me so much, 
that lord John Cavendish, who was 
with me two hours this morning, 
does not, 1 believe, take me for a 
hero. As there are some, who I 
know would enjoy my mortification, 
and who probably designed I should 
feel my share of it, 1 wish to com- 
mand myself — but that struggle shall 
be added to their bill. I saw nobody 
else before I came away but Legge, 
who sent for me, and wrote the en- 
closed for you. He would have said 
more, both to you and lady Ailesbu- 
ry, but I would not let him, as he is 
so ill : however, he tlxnks himself 
that he shall live. I hope he will. I 
would not lose a shadow that can 
haunt these ministers. 

I feel for lady Ailesbury, because 
I know she feels just as I do— and it 
is not a pleasant sensation. 1 will 
say no more, though I could write 
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volumes. Adieu ! Yours, as I ever 
have been, and ever will be. 


LETTER XXL 

* The Hon. Horace Walpole to the 
Hon. H. S. Conway. 

Arlington Street, April 24, 1764. 

1 REJOICE that you feel your loss* 
so little: that you act with dignity 
and propriety does not surprise me. 
To have you behave in character, 
and with character, is my first of all 
wishes ; for then it will not be in the 
power of man to make you unhappy. 
Ask yourself — Is there a man in 
England, with whom you would 
change character ? Is there a man 
in England, who would not change 
with you ? Then think how little 
they have taken away. 

For me, I shall certainly conduct 
myself tis you prescribe. Your friend 
shall say and do nothing unworthy 

your friend. You govern rue in 
every thing but one ; I mean the di.s- 
position I have told you I shall make. 
Nothing can alter that, but a great 
change in your fortune. In another 
point you partly misunder.stood me. 
That I shall explain hereafter. 

I shall certainly meet yon here on 
Sunday, and very cheerfully. Wc 
may laugh at a world, in wliich no- 
thing of us will remain long but our 
cliaracters. Adieu ! the dear fami- 
ly ! Yours eternally. 

LETTER^XXII. 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to the 
Hon. H. S. Conway. 

Strawberry Hill, Oct. 13, 1764. 

Lord John Cavendish has been 
so kind as to send me word of the 
duke of Devonshire's legacy to you. 
You cannot doubt of the great joy this 
gives me ; and yet it serves to aggra- 

* Of his cmployniPDts. 

VoL. IV. Nos. 61 iij 02, 


vate the loss of so worthy a man ! 
And when I feel it thus, 1 am sen- 
sible how much more it will add to 
your concern, instead of diminishing 
It. Yet do not wholly reflect on 
your misfortune. You might despise 
the acquisition of five thousand 
pounds simply ; but when that sum 
is a public testimonial to your virtue, 
and bequeathed by a man so virtu- 
ous, it is a million. Measure it with 
the riches of those who have basely 
injured you, and it is still morel 
Why, it is glory ; it is conscious in- 
nocence ; it is satisfaction ; it is afflu- 
ence without guilt — Oh ! the com- 
fortable. sound ! It is a good name 
in the history of these- corrupt days. 
There it will exist, when the wealth 
of your and their country's enemies 
will be wasted, or will be an in- 
delible blemish on their descendants. 

My heart is full, and yet I will say 
I no more. My best loves to all your 
opulent family. Who says virtue is 
not rewarded in this world? It is 
rewarded by virtue, and it is perse- 
cuted by the bad. Can greater ho- 
nour be paid to it ? Yours ever. 


LETTER XXIII. 

The lion. Horace Walpole to the 
Rev. Mr. Cole. 

Strawberry llil!, March 9, 1765. 

Dear sir, 

I ii.\D time to write but iT short 
note with the Castle of Otranto, as 
your messenger called on me at four 
o'clock, as I was going to dine 
abroad. Your partiality to me and 
Strawberry have, I hope, inclined you 
to excuse the wildness of the story. 
You will even have found some traits 
to put you in mind of this place. 
When you read of the picture quit- 
ting its panel, did not you recollect 
the portrait of lord Falkland, all in 
white, in my gallery ? Shall I even 
confess to you what was the origin 

T 
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of this romance ? I waked one morn- 
ing, in the beginning of last June, 
from a dream, of which all 1 could 
recover was, that I had thought my- 
self in an ancient castle (a very na- 
tural dream for a head filled like mine 
with Gothic story), and that on the 
uppermost banister of a great stair- 
case I saw a gigantic hand in armour. 
In the evening I sat down, and be- 
gan to write, without knowing in the 
least what I intended to say or re- 
late. The work grew on my hands, 
and I grew fond of it — add, that I 
was very glad to think of any thing 
rather than politics. In short, 1 was 
so engrossed with my tale, which I 
completed in less than two months, 
that one evening I wrote from the 
time r had drunk my tea, about six 
o’clock, till half an hour after one in 
the morning, when my hand and fin- 
gers were so weary, that I could not 
hold the pen to firiisli the sentence, 
but left Matilda and Isabella talking, 
in the middle of a paragraph. You 
will laugh at my earnestness ; but if 
I have amused you, by retracing with 
any fidelity the manners of ancient 
days, 1 am content, and gi\e you 
leave to think me as idle as you 
please. 

You are, as you have long been to 
me, exceedingly kind, and 1 should, 
with great satisfaction, embrace your 
offer of visiting the solitude of J31<‘clie- 
ly, though my cold is m a manner 
gone, and my cough qu'te, if 1 was 
at liberty : but as I am preparing for 
my fresh journey, and have forty 
businesses upon my liands, 1 can 
only now and then [nirloin a day, or 
half a day, to come hither. You 
know I am not cordially disposed to 
your French journey, which is much 
more serious, as it is to be much 
more lasting. However, though I 
may suffer by your absence, I would 
not dissuade what may suit your in- 
clination and circumstances. One 
thing, however, has struck n\e, which 
t must mention, though it would de- 
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pend on a circumstance that would 
give me the most real concern. It 
was suggested to me by that real 
fondness I have for your MSS. for 
your kindness about which 1 feel 
the utmost gratitude. You would 
not, T think, leave them behind yon ; 
and are you aware of the danger yon 
would nin, if you settled entirely in 
France? J)o you know, that the 
king of France is licir to all stran- 
gers who die in liis doininions, l)y 
what they cull the Droit d' Aultai nr / 
Sometimes, by great interest and fa- 
vour, persons have obtained a remis- 
sion of this right in their lifetime: 
and yet that, even that, has not sc‘- 
cured their effects from being em- 
bezzled.* Old lady Sandwich liad 
olitamcd this remission, and yet, 
thougli she left every thing to the 
present lord, her grandson, a man 
for wlioso rank one should ha\e 
thoiiglit they would have had regard, 
the king’s officers forced themselves 
into Jier house, after her death, ami 
plund(.‘red. You see, if you go, 1 
shall expect to liavc your MSS. de- 
posited with me. Seriously, }oii 
must leave them in safe custody l)e- 
hind you. 

Lord Essex’s trial is printed with 
llic state trials. In return for your 
obliging offer, I can aciiuaint yon 
with a delightful yiublication of this 
winter, A Collection of Old Ballads 
and Poetry, in three volumes, man} 
from Pepys’s Collection at Cambridge. 
There were lhr(,‘C such published be- 
tween thirty and forty years ago, hut 
very carelessly, ^uid wanting many 
ill this set : indeed, there wi;re otlu’rs, 
of a looser sort, which tlie present 
editor, who is a clergyman, thought 
It decent to omit. 

When you go into Cheshire, and 
upon your ramble, may 1 trouble you 
with a commission ? hut about which 
you must promise me not to go a 
step out of your way. Mr. Bateman 
has got a cloister at Old Windsor, 
furnished with ancient wooden chairs, 
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most of them triangular, but all of va- 
rious patterns, and carved and turn- 
ed in the most uncouth and whimsi- 
cal forms. He picked them up, one 
by one, for two, three, five, or six 
shillings a-piece from different farm 
* houses in Herefordshire. I have 
long envied and coveted them. There 
may be such in poor cottages in so 
neighbouring a county as Cheshire. 
I should not grudge any expense for 
purchase or carriage ; and should be 
glad even of a couple such lor my 
cloister here. When you arc copy-j 
ing inscriptions in a churchyard in 
any village, think of me, and step 
into the first cottage you see ; but 
don’t take further trouble than that. 

I long to know what your bundle 
of MSS. from Cheshire contains. 

My bower is determined, but not 
at all what it is to be. Though I 
write romances, I cannot toll how to 
build all that belongs to them. Ma- 
dame Danois, in the Fairy Tales, 
used to tapestry them with jonquils ; 
but as that furniture will not last 
above a fortnight in the year, I shall 
prefer something more huckaback. 

1 have decided, that the outside shall 
be of treilfage, which, however, I 
shall not commence, till 1 have again 
seen some of old Louis’s old fashion- 
ed galautcries at Versailles. Rosa- 
mond’s bower you, and I, and Tom 
Hearne know, was a labyrinth : but, 
as my territory will admit of a very 
short clew, I lay aside all thoughts 
of a mazy habitation; though a bovv- 
er IS very different from an arbour, 
and must liave more chambers than 
one. In short, I uoth know, and 
don’t know, what it should be. I am 
almost afraid must go and read 
Spenser, and wade through his alle- 
gories and drawling stanzas, to get 
at a picture. But, good night ! You 
see how one gossips, when one is 
alone, and at quiet on one’s own 
dunghill ! Well, it may be trifling ; yet 
it is such trifling as ambition never 
is happy enough to know. Ambition 


orders palaces; but it is content 
that chats for a page or two over a 
bower. Yours ever. 


LETTER XXIV. 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to George 
Montagu^ Esq. 

Strawberry Hill, July 28, 17C5. 

The less one is disposed, if one 
has any sense, to talk of one’s self to 
people that inquire only out of com- 
pliment, and do not listen to the 
answer, the more satisfaction one 
feels in indulging a self-complacency, 
by sighing to those that really sym- 
pathize with our griefs. Do hot 
think it is pain that makes me give 
this low-spirited air to my letter. No, 
it is the prospect of what is to come, 
not the sensation of what is passing, 
that affects me. The loss of youth 
IS melancholy enough ; but to enter 
into old age, through the gale of in- 
firmity, most disheartening. My 
health and spirits made me take but 
slight notice of the transition ; and, 
under the persuasion of temperance 
being a talisman, I inarched boldly 
on towards the descent of the hill, 
knowing I must fall at last, but not 
suspecting that I should stumble by 
the way. This confession explains 
the mortification I feel. A month’s 
confinement, to one who never kept 
his bed a day, is a stinging lesson, 
and has humbled my insolences to al- 
most indifference. Judge then how 
little I interest myself about public 
events. I know nothing of them 
since I came hither, where I had 
not only the disappointment of not 
growing better, but a bad return in 
one of my feet ; so that I am still 
wrapped up, and upon a couch. It 
was the more unlucky, as lord Hert- 
ford is come to England for a very 
few days. He has offered to come 
to me, but as I then should see him 
only for some minutes, I propose be- 
T 2 
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ing carried to town to-morrow. It 
will be so long before I can expect 
to be able to travel, (hat my I\ench 
journey will certainly not take place 
so soon as I intended, and if lord 
Hertford goes to Ireland, 1 shall bt 
still more fluctuating ; for though the 
duke and duchess of Richmond will 
replace them at Paris, and arc as ea- 
ger to have me with them, 1 have 
had so many more years heaped 
upon me within this month, that 1 
have not the conscience to trouble 
young people, when I can no longer 
be as juvenile as they are. Indeed, 

I shall think myself decrepit, till 1 
can again saunter into the garden in 
my slippers, and without my hat, in 
all weathers, — a point I am determin- 
ed to regain, if possible ; for even this 
experience cannot make me resign 
my temperance and my hardiness. 

I am tired of tlic world, its politics, 
its pursuits, and its pleasures, but it 
will cost me some struggles before 1 
submit to be tender and careful. 

Can 1 ever stoop to the regimen of 

old age ? I do not wish to dress up a that 1 should not sec you before 1 
withered person, nor drag it about to left England ! Indeed, I may 
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quer my proud spirit ; low and weak 
as 1 am, I think my resolution and 
perseverance will get the better, and 
that I shall still be a gay shadow ; 
at least I will impose any severity 
upon myself rather than humour the 
gout, and sink into that indulgence 
with which most people treat it. 
Bodily liberty is as dear to me as 
mental, and J would as soon flatter 
any otlicr tyrant as the gout, my 
whiggism extending as much to my 
health as to my principles, and be- 
ing as willing to part with life, when 
1 cannot preserve it, as your uncle 
Algernon when bis freedom was at 
stake. Adieu ! Yours ever. 


LETTER XXV. 

The Hon, Horace Walpole to George 
Montagu^ Esq. 

Saturday, Aug. 31, 1765, Strawberry Hill, 
I THOUGHT it would happen so ; 


public places ; but to sit m one's 
room, clothed warmly, expecting vi- 
sits from folks J don’t wish to see, 
and tended and flattered by relations 
impatient for one’s death ! let the 
gout do its worst, as expeditiously as 
it can ; it would be more welcome in 
my stomach than in rny limbs. I 
am not made to bear a course of non- 
sense and advice, but mu.st play the 
fool in my own way to the last, — alone 
with all my heart, if I cannot be with 
the very few I wish to see ; but to 
depend for comfort on others, who 
would be no comfort to me, this sure- 
ly is not a state to be jireferred to 
death ; and nobody can have truly 


well give you quite up, for every year 
reduces our intercourse. 1 am pre- 
pared, because it must hajipen, if 1 
live, to see rny friends drop off; but 
my mind was not turned to sec them 
entirely separated from me while 
they live. This is very uncomforta- 
ble, but so are many things! Well, 
I will go and try to forget you all. 
All ! God knows the all that 1 have 
left to forget is small cnougli ; but 
the warm heart, ^that gave me affec- 
tions, is not so easily laid aside. If 
I could divest myself of that, I should 
not, I think, find mych cause for 
friendship remaining ; you, against 
whom T have no complaint, but that 


enjoyed the advantages of youth, 'you satisfy yourself with loving me 
health, and s])irits, who is content | without any desire of seeing me, are 


to exist without the two last, which 
alone bear any resemblance to the 
first. ^ 

You sec how difficult it is to con- 


one of the very last that I wish to 
preserve. But I will say no more on 
a subject that my heart is too full of. 
I shall set out on Monday se’n- 
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night, and force myself to believe 
that I am glad to go ; and yet this 
will be my chief joy, for I promise 
myself little pleasure in arriving. 
Can you think me boy enough to be 
fond of a new world at my time of 
life? If I did not hate the world 1 
know, I should not Seek another. 
My greatest amusement will be in 
reviving old ideas. The memory of 
what made impressions on one’s 
youth is ten times dearer than any 
new pleasure can be. I shall proba- 
bly write to you often, for I am not 
disposed to communicate myself to 
any thing that 1 have not known 
these thirty years. My mind is such 
a compound, from the vast variety 
that I have seen, acted, pursued, 
that it would cost me too much pains 
to be intelligible to young persons, 
if 1 had a mind to open niys<*lf to 
them. They certainly do not desire 
1 should. You like my gossipping 
to you, though you so seldom gossip 
with me. The trifles that amusij my 
mind are the only points 1 \alue 
now. I have seen the vanity of every 
thing serious, and the falseliood of 
every thing that protended to be se- 
rious. 1 go to see French plays and 
buy Frcncli china, not to know their 
ministers, to look into their govern- 
nient, or think of tlie interests of 
nations — in short, unlike most peo- 
ple that are grow ing old, I am con- 
Miiced that nothing is charming but 
wliat appeared important in one’s 
}oiith, winch afterw'ards passes for 
follii's. Oil ! but those follies were 
sincere ; if the pursuits of age are 
so, they are sincere alone to self-in- 
terest. 'riiiis 1 think, and have no 
other care but not to think aloud. I 
would not hiPve respectable youth 
think me an old fool. For the old 
knaves, they may suppose me one of 
their number, if they please ; I shall 
not be so — but neither the one nor 
the other shall know what I am. 1 
have done with them all, shall amuse 
myself as well as 1 can, and think as 
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little as 1 can ; a pretty hard task for 
an active mind. 

Direct your letters to Arlington 
Street, whence Favre will Uake care 
to convey them to me. I leave him 
to manage all my affairs, and take no 
soul hut l..ouis. I am glad 1 don’t 
know' your Mrs. Anne ; her partiality 
would make me lovelier; and it is 
(‘iitirely'incompatible with my present 
system to leave even a postern door 
open to any feeling, which would 
steal in, if 1 did not double bolt every 
a von no. 

If you send me any parcel to Ar- 
lington Street, before Monday se’n- 
niglit, I will take great care of it. 
Many English books I conclude are 
to be bought at Paris. I am sure 
Richardson’s works are, for they 
liave stiipified the whole French na- 
tion : 1 will not answer for our best 
authors. You may send me your 
list, and if I do not find them I can 
send you word, and you may convey 
them to me by Favre’s means, who 
will know of messengers, &c. com- 
ing to Paris. 

I Jiave fi.xed no precise time for 
my absence. My wish is to like it 
enough to stay till February, which 
may happen, if I can support the 
first launching into new society. I 
know four or five very agreeable and 
s(‘nsible people there, as the Guer- 
chys, inadarne de Mirepoix, madame 
do Boufllers, and lady Mary Chabot. 
Th(;se intimately, besides the due de 
Nivernois, and several others that 
have been here. Then the ^Rich- 
monds will follow me in a fortnight 
or three weeks, and their house will 
be a sort of home. 1 actually go into 
it at first, till I can suit myself with 
an apartment ; but I shall take care 
to quit it before they come; for, 
though they are in a manner my 
children, I do not intend to adopt 
the rest of my countrymen ; nor, 
when I quit the best company here, 
to live in the worst there ; such are 
young travelling boys, and, what is 
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still worse, old travelling boys, go-| 
vernors. j 

Adieu ! remember you have de-| 
frauded me of this summer ; T will he 
amply repaid the next ; so make your 
arrangements accordingly. Yours 
ever. 


LETTER XXVI. 

The Hon, Horace Walpole to Mr. 

Gray. 

Pans, Jan. 25, 

I AM much indebted to you for 
your kind letter and advice : and, 
though it is late to thank you for it, 
it is at least a stronger proof that I 
do not forget it. Hov/ever, I am a 
little obstinate, as you know, on the 
chapter of health, and have persist- 
ed, through this Siberian winter, in 
not adding a grain to my clothes, 
and in going open-breasted, without 
an under waistcoat. In short, though 
I like extremely to live, it must be in 
my own way, as long as I can : it is 
not youth I court, but liberty ; and I 
think making one’s self tender is 
issuing a general warrant against 
one’s own person. I suppose I shall 
submit to confinement when T can- 
not help it; but I am indifferent 
enough to life not to care if it ends 
soon after my prison begins. 

I have not delayed so long to an- 
swer your letter from not thinking 
of it, or from want of matter, but 
from want of time. I am constantly 
occupied, engaged, amused, till I 
cannot bring a hundredth part o^ 
what I have to say into the compass 
of a letter. You will lose nothing by 
this : you know my volubility, when 
I am full of new subjects ; and I 
have at least many hours of conver- 
sation for you at my return. One 
does not leain a whole nation in four 
or five months; but, for the time, 
few, I believe, have seen, studied, or i 
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got so much acquainted with the 
French as I have. 

By what I said of their religious, 
or rather irreligious opinions, you 
must not conclude tlieir people of 
quality atheists — at least not the men. 
Happily for them, poor souls ! they 
are not capable of going so far into 
thinking. They assent to a great 
deal, because it is the fashion, and 
because they don’t know how' to con- 
tradict. They are ashamed to de- 
fend the Roman catholic religion, 
because it is quite exploded ; but 1 
am convinced they believe it in their 
hearts. They hate the parliaments 
and the phdosophers, and arc rejoic- 
ed that they may still idolize royalty. 
At presont, too, they arc a little tri- 
umphant : the court has shown a 
little spirit, and the parliaments much 
less; but as the due de Choiseul, 
who is very fluttering, unsettled, and 
incline d to the philosophers, has made 
a compromise with the parliament 
of Bretagne, the parliaments might 
venture out again, if, as 1 fancy will 
be the case, they are not glad to drop 
a cause, of which they began to be 
a little weary of the inconveniences. 

The generality of the men, and 
more than the generality, are dull 
and empty. They have taken up 
gravity, thinking it was philosophy 
and English, and so have acquired 
nothing in the room of their natural 
levity and cheerfulness. Ilow'evcr, 
as their high opinion of their ow'ii 
country remains, for which they can 
no longer assign any reason, they are 
contemptuous and reserved, instead 
of being ridicuh.usly, consequently 
pardonably, impertinent. I have won- 
dered, knowing rny own countrymen, 
that we had attained 'such a supe- 
riority. I wonder no longer, and 
have a little more respect for English 
heads than I had. 

The women do not seem of the 
same country : if they are less gay 
than they were, they are more in- 
formed, — enough to make them very 
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conversable. 1 know six or seven 
with very superior understandings; 
some of them with wit, or with soft- 
ness, or very good sense. 

Miidarnc Geoffrin, of wliom you 
have heard much, is an extraordinary 
woman, with more common sense 
than i almost ever met with. Great 
(luickness in discovering cliaracters, 
j)(*rietration in going to the bottom 
of th(>m, and a pencil tliat never fails 
in a likeness — seldom a favourable 
one. She exacts and preserves, spite 
of her birth and tlieir nonsensical 
prejudices about nobility, great court 
and attention. This she acquires by 
a thousand little arts and offices of 
friendship ; and by a freedom and 
severity, which seems to be her sole 
end of drawing a concourse to her ; 
for slie insists on scolding those she 
inveigles to her. She has little taste 
and less knowledge, but protects 
artisans and authors, and courts a 
few people to have the credit of serv- 
ing her dependants. She was bred 
under the famous inadaine Teiiciii, 
who advised her ii(‘ver to refuse any 
man ; for, said her mistress, though 
nine in ten should not care a farthing 
for you, the tenth may live to be an 
useful friend. She did not adopt or 
rej(!Ct the whole plan, but fully rc- 
UaiiKid the purport of the inaxiiii. In 
short, she is an epitome of empire, 
subsisting by rewards and punish- 
iiieiits. Her great enemy, ma<lame 
du Delfand, was for a short time mis- 
tress of the regent, is now very old 
and stone blind, but retains all lier 
vivacity, wit, memory, judgment, pas- 
.sions, and agreeal^iuiess. Sh(^ goes 
to operas, plays, suppers, and Ver- 
sailles ; gives supjiers twice a week ; 
has every thing new read to her ; 
makes new songs and ejngrams, aye, 
admirably ; and remembers every one 
that has been made these fourscore 
years. She corresponds with Vol- 
taire, dictates charming letters to 
him, contradicts him, is no bigot to 
him or any body, and laughs both at 


the clergy and the philosophers. In 
a dispute, into which she easily falls, 
she is very warm, and yet scarce ever 
in the wrong : her judgment on every 
subject IS as just as possible ; on 
every point of conduct as wrong as 
possible ; for she is all love and 
hatred, passionate for her friends to 
enthusiasm, still anxious to be loved 
(I don’t mean by lovers), and a ve- 
henH3nt enemy, but openly. As she 
can have no amusement but conver- 
sation, the least solitude and ennui 
are insupportiihle to her, and put her 
into the power of several worthless 
people, who eat her suppers when 
they can eat nobody’s of higher 
rank ; wink to one another and laugh 
at her ; hate her because she has 
forty times more parts — and venture 
to hate her because she is not rich. 
She has an old friend, whom I must 
mention, a monsieur Pondevelle, au- 
thor of the Fat piiiii, and the Com- 
plaisant, and of those pretty novels 
the Comte do Coininge, the Siege 
of Calais, and les Malheurs de TA- 
niour. Would not you expect this 
old man to be very agreeable 1 He 
can be so, but seldom is : yet he has 
another very different and very amus- 
ing talent, the art of parody, and is 
unique iii his kind. He composes 
ta)(*b to the tunes of long dances: 
for instance, lie has adapted the Re- 
gent’s Daphnis and Chloe to one, 
and made it ten times more indecent ; 
but is so old, and sings it so well, 
that it is [icrinitted in all companies. 
He has succeeded still better' in ks 
caracth'vs de la darisCy to which he 
has adapted words that express all 
the cliaracters of love. With all this, 
he has not the least idea of cheerful- 
ness ill conversation ; seldom speaks 
but on grave subjects, and not oflen 
on them ; is a humorist, very supers 
cilious, and wrapt up in admiration 
of his own country, as the only judge 
of his merit. His air and look arc 
cold and forbidding ; but ask him to 
sing, or praise his works, his eyes 
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and smiles open and brighten up. In 
short, I can shew him to you : the 
seJl-applauding poet in Hogarth’s 
Rake’s Progress, the second print, 
is so like his very features and very 
wig, that you would know him by it, 
if you came hither — for he certainly 
will not go to you. 

Madame dc Mirepoix’s understand- 
ing is excellent of the useful kind, 
and can be so, when she pleases, of 
the agreeable kind. She has read, 
but seldom shews it, and has j)erfect 
taste. Her manner is cold, hut very 
civil ; and she conceals even the 
blood of Lorrain, without ever for- 
getting it. Nobody in France knows 
the world better, and nobody is per- 
sonally so well with the king. She 
is false, artful, and insinuating be- 
yond measure, when it is Jier inte- 
rest, but indolent and a coward. She 
never had any passion but gaming, 
and always loses. For ever paying 
court, the sole produce of a liih of 
art is to get money from the king to 
carry on a cour^ of paying debts, 
or contracting new ones, which 
she discharges as fast as she is 
able. She advertised dcivotion to 
get made dame dii palais to the 
queen ; and the very next day this 
princess of Lorrain was seen riding 
backwards with madame Pompadour 
in the latter’s coach. When the 
king was stabbed, and heartily fright- 
ened, the mistress took a panic too, 
and consulted d’Argonson. whether 
she had not best make off in time. 
He hated her, and said, “ By all 
means.” Madame de Mirepoix ad- 
vised her to stay. The king reco- 
vered his spirits, d’Argenson was 
banished, and la marechale inherited 
part of the misj|ess’s credit. — I must 
interrupt my History of illustrious 
women with an anecdote of mon- 
sieur de Maurepas, with whom I am 
much acquainted, and who has one 
few hr*ads that approach to 
ones, and who, luckily for US| 
was disgraced, and the marine drop-; 
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ped, because it was his favourite ob- 
ject and province. He employed 
Pondevelle to make a song on the 
Pompadour : it was clever and bitter, 
and did not spare even majesty. 
This was Maurepas absurd enough 
to sing at supper at Versailles. Ba- 
nishment ensued ; and, lest he should 
ever be restored, the mistress per-" 
suaded the king that he had poisoned 
her predecessor, madame de Cha- 
teauroux. Maurepas is very agree- 
able, and exceedingly cheerful ; yet 
1 have seen a transient silent cloud 
when politics are talked of. 

Madame de Boufflers, who was in 
England, is a scavantcy mistress of 
the prince of Conti, and very desir- 
ous of hewing his wife. She is two 
women, the upper and the lower. 1 
need not tell you tliat the lower is 
gallant, and still has pretensions. 
"Pile upper is very sensible too, and 
has a measured eloquence, that is 
just and pleasing ; but all is spoiled 
by an unrclaxed attention to applause. 
You would think she was always sit- 
ting for her picture to her biogra- 
pher. 

Madame dc Rochfort is different 
from all the rest. Her understand- 
ing is just and delicate ; with a 
finesse of wit, that is the result 
of reflection. Her manner is soft 
and feminine, and, though a sga~ 
vante, without any declared preten- 
sions. She is the decent friend of 
monsieur de Nivernois ; for you must 
not believe a syllable of what you 
read in their novels. 

The due de Niverqpis has parts, and 
writes at the top of the mediocre, 
but, as madame Geoffrin says, is 
mnnqut par tout; guermer manque y 
ambassadeiir inanquBy homme d'af- 
faires manquEy and auteur manque — 
no, he is not homme de naissance 
manque* He would think freely, 

^ He is deficient in every way— in war, in di- 
plomacy, in business, and in authorship, but not 
m birth. 
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but has some ambition of being go- 
vernor to the dauphin, and is more 
afraid of his wife and daughter, who 
are ecclesiastic fagots. The former 
oiit-chatlers the duke of Newcastle ; 
and the latter, madame de Gisors, 
exhausts Mr. Pitt’s eloquence in de- 
fence of the archbishop of Paris. 
Monsieur dc Nivernois lives in a 
small circle of dependent admirers, 
and madame de Rochfort is high 
priestess for a small salary of cre- 
dit. 

The duchess of Choiseul, the only 
young one of these heroines, is not 
very pretty, but has fine eyes, and is 
a little model in waxwork, which not 
being allowed to speak for some lime 
as incapable, has a hesitation and 
modesty, the latter of which the 
court has not cured, and the former 
of which is atoned for by the most 
interesting sound of voice, and for- 
gotten in the most elegant turn and 
propriety of expression. Oh! it is 
the gentlest, amiable, civil, litlle crea- 
ture that ever came out of a fairy 
egg 1 So just in its phrases and 
thoughts, so attentive and good-na- 
tured I Every body loves it but its 
husband, who prefers her own sister, 
the duchesse de Grarnmont, an Ama- 
zonian, fierce, haughty dame, who 
loves and hates arbitrarily, and is de- 
tested. Madame de Choiseul, pas- 
sionately fond of her husband, was 
the martyr of this union, but at last 
submitted with a good grace; has 
gamed a little credit with him, and 
is still believed to idolize him. But 
1 doubt it — she takes too much pains 
to profess it. j 

1 cannot finish my list without 
adding a much more common cha- 
racter, but nlore complete in its kind 
than any of the foregoing, the mare- 
chale de Luxembourg. She has 
been very handsome, very abandon- 
ed, and very mischievous. Her beau- 
ty is gone, her lovers are gone, and 
she thinks the devil is coming. This 
dejection has softened her into being 
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rather agreeable, for she has wit and 
good-breeding ; but you would swear, 
by the restlessness of her person, and 
the horrors she cannot conceal, that 
she had signed the compact, and ex- 
pected to be called upon m a week 
for the performance. 

I could add many pictures, but 
none so remarkable. In those I send 
you, there is not a feature l)estow'ed 
gratis or exaggerated. For the beau- 
ties, of which there are a few consi- 
derable, asmesdames de Brionne, de 
Monaco, ct d’Egmont, they have not 
yet lost their characters, nor got 
any. 

You must not attribute my intima- 
cy with Paris to curiosity alone. An 
accident unlocked the doors for me. 
The jjassf-par-tout, called the fa- 
shion, has made them fly open — and 
what do you tliink was that fashion 1 
— I myself. Yes, like queen Elinor 
in the ballad, I sunk at Charing 
Cross, and have risen in the Faux- 
bourg St. Germain. A plaisanterie 
on Rousseau, whose arrival here in 
his way to you brought me acquaint- 
ed with many anecdotes conformable 
to the idea 1 had conceived of him, 
got about, was liked much more than 
It deserved, spread like wildfire, and 
made mo the subject of conversation. 
Rousseau’s devotees were offended. 
Madame de Boufflers, with a tone of 
i sentiment, and the accents of lament- 
ing humanity, abused me heartily, 
and then complained to myself with 
the utmost softness. I actedj contri- 
tion, but had liked to have spoiled 
all, by growing dreadfully tired of a 
second lecture from the prince of 
Conti, who took up the ball, and 
made himself the hero of a history 
wherein he had nothing to do. I 
listened, did not understand half he 
said (nor he neither), forgot the rest, 
said Yes when I should have said 
No, yawned when I should have 
smiled, and was very penitent when 
I should have rejoiced at my pardon. 
Madame de Boufflers was more dis- 
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tressed, for he owned twenty times 
more than I had said : she frowmed, 
and made him si^ns: but she had 
wound up his clack, and there was 
no stoppin<r it. The moment she 
grew angry, the lord of the house 
grew charmed, and it has been my 
fault if I am not at the head of a. nu- 
merous sect : but when I lel't a tri- 
umphant party in England, 1 did not 
come hither to be at the head of a 
fashion. However, I have been sent 
for about like an African prince, or 
a learned canary bird, and was, in 
particular, carried by force to tbe 
princess of Talmond, the queen's 
cousin, who lives in a charitable 
apartment in the Luxembourg, and 
was sitting on a small bed hung with 
saints and Sohic.sk is, in a corner of 
one of those vast chambers, by two 
blinking tapers. I stumbled over 
a cat, a footstool, and a chamber- 
pot, in my 'ourney to her presence. 
She could not find a syllable to say 
to me, and tl.e visit (. ded with her 
begging a lap-dog. Tiiank the lord ! 
though this is the first month, it is 
the last week, of my reigu ; ana I 
shall resign rny crown with jTeat 
satisfaction to a botnlUc of chestnuts, 
which is just invented, and wdiose 
annals will be illu.stratcd by so 
many indigestions, that J*aris wih 
not want any thing else these three 
weeks. I will enclose the fatal let- 
ter after I have finished this enor- 
mous one ; to which I will only add, 
that nothing has iiiterrujiled my Se- 
vigne researches but tlu fro.st. Tlie 
abbe de Malesherbes has given me 
full power lo ransack Livry. I did 
not tell you, that by great accident, 
when I thought on nothing less, I 
stumbled on an original picture of 
the comte de Grammout. — Adieu! 
You are generally in London in 
March ; I shall be there by the end 
of it. Yours ever. 


s 
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LETTER XXVIL 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to Mr. 

Gray. 

Arlington Street, Feb. IH, 

Yoit have sent me a long and very 
obliging letter, and yet I am extremc'- 
ly out of humour with you. 1 saw 
Poems hy Mr. Gray advertised : I 
called directly at Dodsley's, to know 
if this was to be more than a new 
edition. He was not at borne him- 
self, but his foreman told me he 
thought there were some new pieces, 
and notes to the whole. It was very 
unkind, not only to go out of town 
without mtiitioriingthem tome, with- 
out shcwii^g them to rue, but not to 
say a word of them in tins letter. 
Do you think I am indiftermit, or not 
curious, about what you write? I 
hav(‘ ceased to ask you, because you 
liavc so long refused to shew me any 
thing. You could not juppose I 
thought that you never wrih?. No; 
hut I concluded you did not intend, at 
least yet, to publish what you had 
written. As you did intend it, I 
might have expected a month’s pre- 
ference. You will do me the justice 
to own, that I had always rather 
have seen your writings than have 
sh(iwn you mine, wliich you know 
are ii most hasty trilles in the world, 
and which, though I may be fond 
( ^ ‘be subject when fresh, 1 constant- 
L lorget in a very short lime after 
th'^y are published. This would 
sound like alfectation to others, hut 
will not to you. It would be affect- 
ed, even to you, to say 1 am in- 
different to fame. I certainly am 
not ; but I am indifferent to almost 
any thing 1 have done t5 acquire it. 
The greater part are mere compila- 
tions; and no wonder they are, as 
you say, incorrect, when they are 
commonly written with people in the 
room, as Richard and the Noble Au- 
thors were. But I doubt there is a 
more intrinsic fault in them ; which 
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is, that I cannot correct them. If I 
write tolerably, it must be at once ; I 
can neither mend nor add. The ar- 
ticles of lord Capel and lord P'^ter- 
borou^h, in the second edition of 
tlie Noble Authors, cost me more 
trouble than all the rest together : 
..and you may perceive, that tlici worst 
part of Richard, in point of ease and 
style, is what relates to the papers 
you gave me on .lane Shore, because 
it was tacked on so long afterwards, 
and when my impetus was chilled. 
If, sonic time or other, you will take 
the trouble of pointing out the inaccu- 
racies of it, I shall be much obliged 
to you ; at present I shall meddle no 
more \\ itli it. It has taken its fate ; 
nor did I mean to complain. 1 found 
it was condemned indec’d beibre- 
hand, which was what 1 alluded to. 
Smee publication (as has happened 
to me before) the success has gone 
b.}ond my expectation. 

Not only at Cambridge, but here, 
there have people wise enough 

to think me too free with the king of 
Piussia! A newspajier has talked 
of rny known inveteracy to him. 
Truly, I love him as well as 1 do 
most kings. The greater oUbiicc 
rny reflection on lord Clarendon. It 
is forgotten that I had overpraised 
him before. Pray turn to the new 
Sfal<j Papers, from which, it is said^ 
he composed his history. You will 
find they are the pajiors from which 
he did compose his history. And 
yet J admire my lord Clarendon more 
than these pretended admirers <io. 
But I do not intend to justify myself. 
I can as little safisfy those who com- 
plain that I do not let them know 
what r6:fir% f7?V/ happen. If this in- 
quiry can ferret out any truth, 1 shall 
be glad. I have picked up a few 
more circumstances. I now want 
to know what Perkin Warbeck^s pro- 
clamation was, which Speed, in his 
history, says is preserved by bishop 
Leslie. If you look in Speed, per- 
haps you will be able to assist me. 


The duke of Richmond and lord 
Lyttelton agree with you, that I have 
not disculpated Richard of the mur- 
der of Henry VI. I own to you, it 
is the crime of which, in my own 
mind, 1 believe him most guiltless. 
Had I thought he committed it, 1 
should never have taken the trouble 
to apologize for the rest. I am not 
at all positive or obstinate on your 
other objections, nor know exactly 
what I believe on many points of 
this story. And 1 am so sincere, 
that, except a few notes hereafter, I 
shall leave the matter to be settled 
or discussed by others. As you have 
written much too little, I have writ- 
ten a great deal too much, and think 
only of finishing the two or three 
other things I have begun ; and of 
those, notliing but the last volume of 
Painters is designed for the present 
public. What has one to do, when 
turned fifty but really think of Ji- 
nishing ? 

I am much obh'^ed and flattered 
by Mr, Mason’s probation, and 
particularly by havmg had almost the 
sail thought with him. I said, 
‘‘Pc. pie icod not be angry at my 
excusing Richard ; I have not dimi- 
nished their fund of hatred ; I have 
only transft'rred it from Richard to 
Henry.’’ Well, but I have found 
you close with Mason. — No doubt, 
cry prating I, something will come 
out.* — Oil ! no — leave us, both of 
you, to Aiinabellas and Epistles to 
Ferncy, that give Voltaire asi account 
of his own tragedies ; to Macarony 
fables, that are more unintelligible 
than Pilpay’s are in the original ; to 
Mr. Thornton’s hurdy-gurdy poetry; 
and to Mr. ****, who has imitated 
himself worse than any fop in a ma- 
gazine would have done* In truth, 
if you should abandon us, I could 

* I found him close with SwiA.” — In- 
deed “ No doubt,” 

Cries prating Balbus, ‘'something will come 
out.” 

Papers Epistle to Arbuthwt> 
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not wonder. When Garrick’s pro- 
logues and epilogues, his own Cy- 
inons and farces, and the comedies 
of the fools that pay court to him, 
are the delight of the age, it does 
not deserve any thing better. 

Pray read the new account of Cor- 
sica. What relates to Paoli will 
amuse you much. There is a deal 
about the island and its divisions, 
that one does not care a straw for. 
The author, Boswell, is a strange be- 
ing, and, like ****, has a rage of 
knowing any body that ever was 
talked of. He forced himself upon 
me at Paris, in spite of my teeth and 
my doors, and I see has given a fool- 
ish account of all he could pick up 
from rne about king Theodore, fie 
then took an antipathy to me on Rous- 
seau’s account, abused me in the 
newspapers, and exhorted Rousseau 
to do so too ; but, as he came to see 
me no more, I forgave all the rest 
1 see he now is a little sick of Rous- 
seau himself, but I hope it will not 
cure him of his anger to me. How- 
ever, his book will, I am sure, en- 
tertain you. 

I will add but a word or two m^'rc. 
T am criticised for the expression tin- 
ker up in the preface. Is this one of 
those that you object to ? I own 1 
think such a low expression, placed 
to ridicule an absurd instance of wise 
folly, very forcible. Replace it with 
an elevated word or phrase, and, to 
my conception, it becomes as flat as 
possible. 

George Selvvyn says I may, if T 
please, write historic doubts on the 
present duke of G****' too. Indeed, 
they would be doubts, for I know no- 
thing certainly. 

Will you be so kind as to look into 
Leslie de rebus Scotorum, and see 
if Perkin’s proclamation is there, 
and, if there, how authenticated '! 
\ ou will find in Speed my reason for 
asking this* 

I have written in such a hujry, I 
lielieve you will scarce be able to read 
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my letter : and, as I have just been 
writing French, perhaps the sense 
may not be clearer than the writing. 
Adieu ! Yours ever. 


LETTER XXVIII. 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to George 
Montagu., l^sq. 

Strawl>crr>' Hill, June 15, 17G8. 

No, I cannot be so false as to say 
I am glad you are pleased with your 
situation. You are so apt to take 
root, that it requires ten years to dig 
you out again wlicn you once begin 
to settle. As you go pitching your 
tent up ai>d down, I wish you were 
still more a Tartar, and shifted your 
quarters perpetually. Yes, I will 
come and see you ; but tell me first, 
when do your duke and duchess tra- 
vel to ihii north ? 1 know he is a 

very amiable lad, and I do not know 
that she is not as amiable a laddcss^ 
l)ut I liad rather sec their house 
comfortably, when th(‘y are not there. 

1 perceive the deluge fell upon 
you, before it reached us. It began 
here but on Monday last, and then 
rained near eiglit and forty hours 
without intermission. My poor hay 
has not a dry thread to its back. I 
have had a fire these three days. In 
short, every summer one lives in a 
stale of mutiny and murmur, and I 
have found the reason : it is because 
we will affect to have a summer, and 
we have no title to any such tiling. 
Our poets learnt tlieir trade of the 
Romans, and so adiopted the terms 
Kjf their masters. They talk of shady 
groves, purling streams, and cooling 
brecze.s, and we get sore Ihroats and 
agues with attempting to realize these 
visions. Master Damon writes a song, 
and invites miss Chloe to enjoy the 
cool of the evening, and the deuce a 
bit have we of any such thing as a 
cool evening. Zephyr is a north- 
cast wind, that makes Damon button 
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up to the chin, and pinches Chloe’s LETTER XXIX. 

nose till it is red and blue ; and then 

they cry, this is a bad summer^ as if The Hon. Horace Walpole to Mon- 
we ever had any other. The best sieur de Voltaire* 

sun we have is made of Newcastle 

coal, and I am determined never to Strawberry Hill, June 21, 1708. 

reckon upon any other. We ruin Sir, 

-ourselves with inviting over foreign You read English with so much 
trees, and make our houses clamber more facility than I can write French, 
up lulls to look at prospects. How that 1 ht>pe you will excuse inymak- 
our ancestors would laugh at us, who ing use of my own tongue to thank 
knew there was no being comforta- you for the honour of your letter. If 
ble, unless you had a high hill before [ employed your language, my igno- 
your nose, and a thick warm wood ranee in it might betray me into ex- 
at your back ! Taste is too freezing ])rossioiis that would not do justice 
a commodity for us, and, depend upon to the sentiments 1 feel at being so 
it, will go out of fashion ag«iin. distinguished. 

There is indeed a natural warmth Jt is true, sir, 1 have ventured to 
in this country, which, as you say, I contest the history of Richard the 
am very glad not to enjoy any longer ; Third, as it has been delivered to 
1 mean the hot house in St. Ste- us : and 1 shall obey your commands, 
phen’s chapel. My own sagacity and smid it to you, though with fear 
makes me very vain, though iIktc and trembling ; for though I have 
was very little merit in it. I had given it to the world, as it is called, 
seen so much of all parties, that 1 yet, ns you have justly observed, that 
had little esteem left for any ; it is world is comprised within a very 
most indifferent to rue who is in, or small circle of readers, and undoubt- 
who is out, or which is set in the edly 1 could not expect that you 
pillory, Mr. Wilkes or my lord Mans- would do me the honour of being 
tield. I see the country going to one of the number. Nor do I fear 
rum, and no man with brains enough you, sir, only as the first genius in 
to save it. 'riiat is mortifying ; but Europci, who have illustrated every 
what signifies who has the undoing iscienee ; I have a more intimate de- 
it ? I seldom suffer myself to think pendence on you than you suspect, 
on this subject : my patriotism could Without knowing it, you have been 
do no good, and my philosophy can my master ; and perhaps the sole 
make me be at peace. merit that may be found in my writ- 

1 am sorry you are likely to lose ings is owing to my having studied 
your poor cousin lady Hinchinbrook ; yours : so far, sir, arn 1 from living 
J heard a very bad account of her in that slate of barbarism and igno- 
when I was last in town. Your let- raiicc, with which you tax mo when 
ter to maclame Itoland shall be taken you say que vous ni'ftvs peut-etre in- 
care of; but as you are so scrupulous connu. I was not a stranger to your 
of making^ me pay postage, I must reputation very many years ago, but 
remember not to overcharge you, as remember to have then thought you 
I can frank iiiy idle letters no longer ; honoured our house by dining with 
therefore, good night ! Yours ever, my mother, though I was at school, 

and had not the happiness of seeing 
P. S. I was in town last week, and you : and yet my father was in a situ- 
found Mr, Chute still confined. He ation that might have dazzled eyes 
had a return in his shoulder, but I older than mine. The plain name 
think it more rheumatism than gout, of that father, and the pride of hav- 
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ing had so excellent a father, to 
whose virtues truth at last does jus- 
tice, is all I have to boast. I am a 
very private man, distinguished by 
neither dignities nor titles, wliich I 
have never done any thing to de- 
serve ; but as I am certain that titles 
alone would not have procured me 
the honour of your notice, I am con- 
tent without them. 

But, sir, if I can tell you nothing 
good of myself, I can at least tell you 
something bad ; and, after the obli-j 
gation you have conferred on me byl 
your letter, I should blush if youj 
heard it from any body but myself. 
I had rather incur your indignation 
than deceive you. Some time ago I 
took the liberty to find fault in print 
with the criticisms you had made on 
our Shakspeare. This freedom, and 
no wonder, never came to your know- 
ledge. It was in a preface to a tri- 
fling romance, much unworthy of 
your regard, but which I shall send 
you, because I cannot accept even 
the honour of yoUr correspondence, 
without making you judge whether 
I deserve it. I might retract, I might 
beg your pardon ; but liaving '^aid 
nothing but what I thought, nothing 
illiberal, or unbecoming a gentleman, 
it would be treating you with ingra- 
titude and impertinence, to suppose 
that you would either be offended 
with my remarks, or pleased with my 
recantation. You are as much above 
wanting flattery, as I am above offer- 
ing it to you. You would despise 
me, and 1 should dc spise myself — a 
sacrifice I cannot make, sir, even to 
you. 

Though it is impossible not to 
know yoM, sir, I must confess my ig- 
norance on the other part of your 
letter. I know" nothing of the histo- 
ry of monsieur de Genonville, nor 
can tell whether it is true or false, as 
this is the first time I ever heard of 
it. But I will take care to inform 
myself as well as I can, and, ^f you 
allow me to trouble you again, will 
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send you the exact account, as far as 
I can obtain it. I love my country, 
but I do not love any of my country- 
men that have been capable, if they 
have been so, of a foul assassination. 

I should have made this inquiry di- 
rectly, and informed you of the re- 
sult of it in this letter, had I been in._ 
London ; but the respect 1 owe you, 
sir, and my impatience to thank you 
for so unexpected a mark of your 
favour, made me choose not to delay 
my gratitude for a single post. I 
have the honour to be, sir, your most 
obliged and most obedient humble 
servant. 


IjETTER XXX. 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to Mon-- 
sieur de Voltaire. 

Strawberry Hill, July 27, 1768. 

One can never, sir, be sorry to 
have been in the wrong, when one’s 
errors arc pointed out to one in so 
obliging and masterly a manner. 
Whatever opinion 1 may have of 
Shakespeare, 1 should think him to 
blame, if he could have seen the let- 
ter you have done me the honour to 
write to me, and yet not conform to 
the rules you have there laid down. 
When he lived, there had not been 
a Voltaire both to give laws to the 
stage, and to show on what good 
sense those laws were founded. Your 
art, sir, goes still farther : for you 
have supported your arguments, with- 
out having recourse to the best au- 
thority, your own werks. It was my 
interest, perhaps, to defend barbarism 
and irregularity. A great genius is 
in the right, on the contrary, to show, 
that when correctness, nay, when 
perfection is demanded, he can still 
shine, and be himself, whatever fet- 
ters are imposed on him. But I will 
say no more on this head ; for I am 
neither so unpolished as to tell you 
to your face how much I admire you, 
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nor, though I have taken the liberty 
to vindicate Shakespeare against your 
criticisms, am I vain enough to think 
myself an adversary worthy of you. 
I am much more proud of receiving 
laws from you than of contesting 
them. It was bold in me to dispute 
•with you, even before I had the ho- 
nour of your acquaintance ; it would 
be ungrateful now, when you have 
not only taken notice of me, but for- 
given me. The admirable letter you 
have been so good as to send me, is 
a proof that you are one of those 
truly great and rare men, who know 
at once how to conquer and to par- 
don. 

I have made all the inquiry I could 
into the story of M. de JumonviJie; 
and, though your and our accounts 
disagree, I own I do not think, sir, 
that the strongest evidence is in our 
favour. I am told we allow he was 
killed hy a party of our men, going to 
the Oliio. Your countrymen say, he 
was going with a flag of truce. The 
commanding officer of our party said, 
M. de J union villo was going with 
hostile intentions ; and that very hos- 
tde oulerswere found after liis death 
in his pocket. Unless that officer 
had proved that he had previous in- 
telligence of those orders, I doubt he 
will not be justified by finding them 
afterwards ; for I am not at all dis- 
posed to believe that he had the 
foreknovvhulge of your hermit, who 
pitched the old woman’s nephew into 
the river, because cejeune lionune ati- 
roit assassine so, tontc flans un an.* 

I am grieved thnt such ilisputes 
should ever subset between two na- 
tions, who have every thing in them- 
selves to crqatc happiness, and who 
may find enough in each other to 
love and admire. It is your benevo- 
lence, sir, and your zeal for softening 
the manners of mankind ; it is the 
doctrine of peace and amity which 

* This young man would have assassinated j 
his aunt in a year. I 


you preach, that have raised my es- 
teem for you even more than the 
brightness of your genius. France 
may claim you in the latter light, but 
all nations have a right to call you 
their countryman du cote du cceur. 
It is on the strength of that connex- 
ion that I beg you, sir, to accept the 
homage of, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant. 


LETTER XXXI. 

The Hon. Horace Walpole to the 
, Hon. IL S. Conway. 

Strawberry Hill, Sept. 27, 1774. 

I siTouLD be very ungrateful in- 
deed, if I thought of complaining of 
you, who are goodness itself to me : 
and when I did not receive letters 
from you, I concluded it happened 
from your eccentric positions. I am 
amazed; that, hurried as you have 
been, and your eyes and thoughts 
crowded with objects, you have been 
able to find time to write me so many 
and such long letters, over and above 
all those to lady Ailesbury, your 
daughter, brother, and other friends. 
Even lord Strafford brags of your 
frequent remembrance. That your 
superabundance of royal beams would 

I dazzle you, I never suspected. Even 

I I enjoy for you the distinctions you 
have received — though I should hate 
such things for myself, as they are 
particularly troublesome to me, and 
I am particularly awkward under 
them ; and as 1 abhor the king of 
Prussia, and, if 1 passed through 
Berlin, should have no joy like avoid- 
jng him — like one of our country- 
men, who changed horses at Paris, 
and asked what the name of that 
town was. AH the other civilities 
you have received I am perfectly 
happy in. The Germans are cer- 
tainly a civil, well-meaning people, 
and I believe one of the least cW- 
Irupted nations in Europe. I don’t 
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think them very agreeable ; but who 
do I think are so ? A great many 
French women, some Englishmen, 
and a few English women — exceed- 
ingly few French men. Italian wo- 
men are the grossest, vulgarest of the 
sex. If an Italian man has a grain 

of sense, he is a buffoon So much 

for Europe. 1 

I have already told you, and soj 
must lady Ailesbury, that my cou- 
rage fails me, and I dare not meet you 
at Paris. As the period is arrived 
when the gout used to come, it is 
never a moment out of my head. 
Such a suffering, such a helpless con- 
dition, as I was in for five months and 
a half, twoyear^ ago, makes me trem- 
ble from head to foot. I should die 
at once if seized in a French inn ; or 
what, if possible, would be worse, at 
Paris, where I must admit every 
body. I, who you know can hardly 
bear to see even you when I am ill, 
and who shut up myself here, and 
would not Jet lord and lady Hertford 
come near me — I, who have my room 
washed, though in bed, how could 1 
bear French dirt ? In short, I, who 
am so capricious, and whom you aie 
pleased to call a philosopher, 1 sup- 
pose because I have given up every 
thing but iny own will — how could I 
keep my temper, who have no way 
of keeping my temper but by keep- 
ing it out of every body’s way ! No, 

T must give up the satisfaction of be- 
ing with you at Paris. 1 have just 
learnt to give up my pleasures, but I 
cannot give up rny pains, which such 
selfish people as I, who have suffered 
much, grow to compose into a sys- 
tem, that they are partial to because 
it is their own. I must make myself 
amends when you return : you will 
be more stationary, I hope, for the 
figure ; and if I live I shall have in- 
of health. In lieu of me, you 
a charming succedaneum, 
Her father, who is 
i^HPhero than is packing up 
iiilTOcrepit hones, and goes too. I 


wish she may not have him to nurse, 
instead of diverting herself. 

The present state of your country 
is, that it is drowned, and dead drunk ; 
all water without, and wine within. 
Opposition for the next elections every 
where, even in Scotland ; not from 
party, but as laying out money to 
vantage. In the head quarters, in- 
deed, party is not out of the question : 
the day after to-morrow will be a 
great bustle in the city for a lord 
mayor,* and all the winter in West- 
minster, where lord Mahon and 
Humphrey Cotes oppose the court. 
Lady **** is saving her money at 
I Ludlow and Powis castles by keeping 
open house day and night against sir 
Watkin Williams, and fears she shall 
be kept there till the general elec- 
tion. It has rained this whole 
month, and we have got another in- 
undation. The Thames is as broad 
as your Danube, and all my meadows 
are under water. Lady Browne and 
T, coming last Sunday night from 
lady Bland ford’s, were in a piteous 
plight. The ferry-boat was turned 
round by tlie current, and carried to 
Isleworth. Then we ran against the 
piers of our new bridge, and the 
horses were frightened. Luckily my 
cicisbea was a catholic, and screamed 
to so many saints, that some of them 
at the nearest alehouse came and 
saved us, or I should have had no 
more gout, or what I dreaded I 
should; for I concluded we should 
[ be carried ashore somewhere, and be 
forced to wade through the mud up 
to my middle. So you see one may 
wrap one’s self up in flannel and be 
in danger, without visiting all the 
armies on the face of thq globe, and 
putting the immortality of one’s 
chaise to the proof. 

I am ashamed of sending you but 
three sides of smaller paper in an- 
swer to seven large — but what can I 
do ? I see nothing, know nothing, 


When Mr. Wilkes was elected. 
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playing «' 

lady Browne, cerupy ft 
interestt^ lA the gatne.,, t wijeet 
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tniiijtift|^ otj OOt if aMpdpCw HHpiCSRirlls 
very gravely to 
** Doctor^ yovL^^^ 
may guess and 

how mueb^Sjaiito p? ||jl liogh. 1 
M ish It pdt a mo- 

ment, or twY l|d tLjtiy thbk bettor* 
to send you. A|d|0ti lUOst aflbOtion* 
ately. Yours ever. 
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U. A|!|iiOU lUOst aflbOtion* 
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LETTER XXXII. 

The lion. Horace Waljf^e 

Ariuiffton ‘Street, 

It is but fairs wheu one q.Uits one’s 
party, to give notice to those one 
abandons , at least modern patriots, 
who often imbibe their principles of 
honour at Newmarket, use that civ*!!- shoi^i^e gl 
Jty You and I, dear sir, have often property Of tl 
agreed in our Political notions , and landed estate 



agreed in our j|olit]pal notions , and landed estatefi A 
you, I fear, wi| die j^iihout change landed es^at;^ ^5 
ing your opMuoU, for my part,! pooj, th^l 
must confess i totally altered; ‘ * ' ** ** 
and, leetead of being a warm p^ti* 
san of hberty^ now admire noth 
hut ded^am. You will natura 
dsk, wMp^e I ' 
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tho^ p^sque conmtsH^ 

pffr f^cmn0* Indeed, he nJHi 
the^ fee 0M for hobiMty; it U 
PmcUt^isfi^^ntid thue 
i)j^ tefegth df |be |>edig^ee of abdses 
fitodere thditx|||i{)ectafele ! 

Btia ^rgiMNpKis ^ contiittiptl 
fele^whod Jie tries the king 

fey tlieiki^eet namee ef !(Ienry 
anilely, of li^ie XIV. end Ooi 
ben^ two et^e whom nothing but 
a nmroefeary mrator Woeld have clm^ 
ed Nor, were all four 

eftteiuy teherjijile, wooM it prove any 
th^hg^ Evei^iopd kin^ and good 
nfuiiatera,^ if adch have been, may 
h»^ye erred *, nay, may have dot»o the 
they oofeli They would not 


have fee^^dimd if they wished their 
erlh^ M{OuM be preaiWved the Ibng- 
^Olr|fe^]i|d ^ated. 

I think tllis resiat- 
I fatliament to the adora- 
. >maMon ^planned by Messrs. 
k^Torgot and Mklesherbieei is more 
"“Ketieahy eeandalons .than the 
tyranny of despotmipt I for* 

e tat the naiian was, that refused 
when it was offered. Tdiit 
tifelu to so noble a work is 
,4,>y!hole people may refuse its 


you this long trouMe; bilt I eould 
%ot heW venting myself, when shock- 
ed te ddd each renegade conduct in 
a piwllmn|fnt that 1 was rejoioed had 
been restWed. Poor human kind! 
is 4 t always to feoeed setpents from 

! 'm‘own ioowelst In One country 
i chooees its representatives, and 
^hey s^ it and themselves — m 
others it exalts despots^in another 
it resists the despot when he con- 
sults the good of his people! 

Can we wondeiMnankhid is wretched, 
when men are such icings 7 Parlia- 
ments run wild with loyalty, when 
America is to be enslaved or butch- 
ered. They reb0);,wben their coun- 
try is to be set free ! — I am not sur- 
prised mrilbO^^a of the devil being 
always at <111" elbows, They who 
invented hi^3o doubt could not con- 
ceive hpw men^codld be so atrocious 
to one another, wii^l ibp interven- 
tion of a fiend. Dog’’t you think, if 
he had never beaii heard of before, 
that he would have fei^n invented on 
I for*|theIale partition of Poland 7 Adieu, 
doar sir * Yours most sincerely. 


oWii b4(Pne<lls ; but these profligate 
magistrates resist happiness for others, 
for miHfons, for posterity ! Nay, do 
they pot half vmdisate Maupeou, who 
crushed tbMi^ And you, dear siVi 
It cfeide my apostasy 7 

>I *tJjMme!ared myself to jfOur 
t 1*^0 not see a shadow of 
id logic in all monsieur Segui^r’s 
but in his proposing that 
should work on the roads, 
ingers should contribute 
* !^gh, as France is 
jmad la England, 

iJtfiUBeni, li('#r0t<is l»k« vi* 
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LETTER XXXIII. 

TAe Horace Walpole to the 

'Rev, Mr, Cote, 

Strawberry Hill, June 3, 1778 
I vntt not dispute with you, dear 
air, on patriots and politics. One 
point IS past controversy, that the 
ministers have ruined this country ; 
and if the church of England’s satis- 
fied with being reconciled to the 
church of Romei aUd thinks it a 
compensation for the loss of Ameri- 
ca, and all credit in Europe, she is 
as silly an old woman as any gran- 
ny in an almshouse. France is very 
glad we are grown such foob# snd 
Sqon saw that the presbyterian Dr. 
Franklin ' more sense than our 
ministte togatbet* $he has got 
over has expelled 

the Je&ils, an<l made the protestant 
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Swiss, Nearer, hstt<^inp:^:olier gen^** 
ral. It is a that m 

are relajmiug into ^be non^i?^ tha 
rest of Eiirope h shaking off^; aa|d it 
is the more deploratlle, as we know, 
by repeated ex|[>ei^ihk^ee, that this 
country has alwayt been disgraced 
by . Tory {^^ministrations. The ru- 
bric IS the only gainer by them in h 
few martyrs* 

1 do not know yet what is settled 
about the spot of lord Chatham's 
interment, I atn no more an enthu- 
siast to his memory than you- 1 
knew his faults and his defeots ; yet 
one (act cannot only not be control 
verted, but I doubt more remarkable 
every day. — I mean, that under him 
we attained not only our highest ele- 
vation, but the most solid' authority 
in Europe. When the numes of 
Marlborough and Chatham are still 
pronounced with awe in France, 
our little cavils make a puny sound. 
Nations that are beaten cannot be 
mistaken. I have been looking out 
for your friend a set of my heads of 
painters, and find I want six or scvem 
I think 1 have* some odd ones in 
town ; if I have not, I will have de- 
ficiencies supplied from the plates, 
though I fear they will not, be good, 
as so many have been takODi W. 1 
should be very ungrateful fbl^ W1 your 
kindnesses, if I neglected any oppor- 
tunity of obliging you, dear sir. In- 
deed , our old and unalterable friend- 
ship is creditable to us both, and 
very uncommon between two persons 
who differ so much in their opinions 
relative to church and state. I be- 
lieve the reason iig that we are both 
sincere, and never meant to take ad- 
vantage of oyr principles, which I 
allow is too common on both sides, 
and, I own too, fairly, more common 
on my ^de of the question than Oh 
yours- There is a reason too fot* 
that: the honours and emolumeOts 
are in the gift of the crown : th,e na- 
tion has no separate trekiOCli^fto 
ward Its friends. 


If Ml- Tyrrwhit has opened his 
eyes to Chaiterton's forgeries* Mkp 
is aiia^hstonce of conviction agailftit 
strong' prejudice! I have drawn up 
an account of my transaction witq 
that marvellous young man; ybO 
shall see it one day pr other, hi^ I 
do not intend to print it* I hare 
taken thorough dislike to being an 
author ; and ifit wquld not lobk like 
begging you to coniplinlent me, by 
contradicting me* I woUra tell you, 
Iwhat 1 am most seriously coOvklCed 
|of, that I find what small share ojf 
parts I had grown dulled— ^nd when 
I perceive it myself, t may well be- 
lieve that others would not be leps 
sharpsighted. It is very natural , 
mine were spirits rathdr than^ parts; 
and as time he$ abated it 

must surely destroy thpir 
blance to. the other; prky’don^l 
a syllable in reply on 
shall have done exaedy what I 
would not do* Besides, as ypii^liye 
always been too partial to me, 
on my guard; and when I 
expose myself to my enemies, I must, 
not listen to the prejudices of mj|f 
fViends ; and as nobody is more patf/' 
tial to me than you, there nobody ^ 
I must trust less in thaPtejgmOt*' 

I Yours most sincerely. i , 


LETTER XXXIV- 

T^he Hon. Horace Wo^h t0 
Rev. Mr. Cole. 

Strawberry Hill, June 10, 1 
I AM as impatient and in as muiii 
hurry as you was, dear sir, to 
myself from the slightest " 
censuring your politics. I kn 
sincerity ahd disinterpsted^ll 
of your heart ; and when % 
convinced bow little 
ail of what is truth, it> 
pipsumptnous to the 

oiionis of aoy lu^ mUD 

an bid and hiimter^O iftiend, 
u2 
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friend, Mit 0 be hqirnm^ with his ac^ 
; thpu^b t very ahy now 
of «s6iiitrnct^g ?re<v* I have great re- 
ape0t tot b)s character a^d abilities, 
and judicious ta$te ; acd am ^ery 
clear, that he hea elucidated Sh<ik- 
spearp a more^ reasonable and sa- 
tisfactory manner than any of his af- 
fected COthmentators, who only com- 
plimented him with learning that ho 
had not, m order to display thfir 
own. 

Pray give me timely notice when- 
ever I am likely to aec Dr. Farmer 
that I may not be out of the way, 
when I can have an opportunity of 
shewing attention t6 a friend of yours, 
and^pay a sniall ) part of your grati- 
tude There shall be a bod 

at hiis $erVtoe , for^you know Straw- 
berry cannot be seen m a moment ; 
nor are Englishmen so Hants as to 
get acquliinted in the time they arc 
walking through a house. 

But now, my good sir, how could 
you suffer your prejudiced partiality 
to me to run away with you so ex- 
travagantly as to call me one of the 
greatest c liaracters of the age ou 
are too hone&t to flatter, lop much a 
hermit to be interested, and I am 
too powerless and insigniflrant to be 
an objtot of court, were you capable 
of paying It from mercenary \ lews 
I know, then, that it could proceed 
from nothing but the warmth of vour 
heart But if you are blind towards 
me, I am not so to myself. I know 
not how otheis feel on such occa- 
sions; but if any one happens to 
praise me, all my faultis rush into my 
face, and make md tuvn my eyes in- 
\yard and outward with horror.— 
what am I, but a n6or/>ld skeleton, 
tottering towards tne grave, and con- 
scious of ten thousand weakitesscs, 
iSHies, and worse » And for tients, 

^ what are mute, but tnflimg and su- 

, tvai* ^rficial ; and, cesnoared with those 

be ready to of men bf real wipst diminu- 
^ at any y *tfve. Miimagrea^oharaolev} Mer- 
to Dr. Farmer, as yotirlcyon me* I am a composition of 


m 

have ever found you*. The destruc- 
tion violent arbitrary prmoipy 
havddr^wn on this blinded country 
has moved ihy indignation. We ne- 
vof! were a great and happy country 
till the Eevolution. The bystein of 
these days tended to overturn, and 
has overturned, that establishment, 
and brought on the disgraces that 
ever a^ohded the foolish and wic|ted 
eoubcila of the hodse of Stuart. If 
mnn i$ a rational being, he has a 
right to make use of his reason, and 
to eOjoy libeity. We, we alone 
altnosti had a constitution that every 
otbor nation upon earth envied or 
envy. This is all I con- 
ta^d for. I will give you up what- 
ever deecripiione of men you please ; 

oftpartics not the 
^Wbean cannot cliange, 
By d0> when power falls 
^ of them or their party, 

corruptible, which 
I pot. Bdt the more the lead- 
% pjjirty^ dedicated to liberty 
change, the more I adore 
the pHnciple, because it shews that 
egtenVof jpower is not to be trusted 
Ofen with those that are the most 
aenisibl^mtlm value of liberty Man 
ill VI dofollienring animal , and it has 
not only been my principle, but my 
practice too, to quit every body at 
of the^ palace. I trust we 
ffhainnot imich differ on these oUt- 
bUl We will bid adieu to the 
t M|luevor an a^^roeableone 
9 WpO '' 


k do not mean to make a 


» mrTER XXXV. 

aSwf« fVd^ole to tho 
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and wt^ 

ters, '^bkiriSHeMi^t^ I, oaijfto-i^' 
refute .pfiuaegynei^’Wfc|p^l^J 
burn presi^B% ; ^r' 1 wilE tiot have 
such an found in 

iny posses^i^, I phdui^^ 


,LET,T£R XXXyi* ^ 

' ‘ '•' ,, ' '' . If* J : V. 






> ifil^cH freSh roirkof your Ibra^j^'i* 


ha.vc been pi^ased wjiii) it, . )!-]; enjottil kindness ani^ friendship . calls 

lunii nQ a nonnt^r^A nn^ fra AAkr#ra«:ljfi*r0|f thaukS an^‘ ; ’l^p ' ■ ansWrif !. 

9^0r reason woiii)d[ enjoi*?? siienc^* 
^ ‘ only grow ;io btiJi; bjit ^ thb 


you, as a pcnarice, no^ tg; ^tradict 
one tittle I hstve said hefe ; for 1 am 
not begging more cicnnpiiriients, and 
shall take U seriously ill if you ever 
pay me aubtber. W^e have been 
friends above forty years; I am satis- 
fied of your sincerity and affection ; 
but does it become us, at pttst three- 
score each, to be. saying fine things 
to one anotlier ? (jjpnsider hoy(f.jmbn 
we shall both be nothing.! r . 

I assure you, ivith g^eat st^uth, I 
am at this present very sick of my 
little vapour of fame, fijy tragedy 
has wandered , into the |isnds of 
some banditti booksellers, and I am 
forced to publish it myself to prevent 
piracy. All I can do is to condemn 
it myself ; and that I shall. 

1 am reading. Mr. Pennant’s nei^ir 
Welch tour; he has pleased me bv: 
making very handsome mention of 
you. But I will not do what I have 
been blaming. v| „ 

My poor dear madanaiSf^fe.vPO^* 
fand’s little dog is arri\^fe^l ? 
made me promise to take cate of it 
the last time t saw her ; that, i wilj, 
most religiously, and make it as Jiup- 
py as is possible. I have not much 
curiosity to see your Cambridge Ra- 
phael, but gr^t desire to see you 
and will cert^^ltly' this summer ac- 
cept your in^tat^v which I take 
much kindeir^ yoiir gre^U cAut 
ractePy though .|jQth flowed 
the same fri^dSmp* Mine for ‘ 
is exi^tiy what it has been , 
sined yott| (and few mqn 
boai^ fri^dj$|| 




iM 






V V !r , 


'Inot"_ 

#j^ptoms of age incr^d . ^ r '§^y. 
that, as thdy advise me ' tn .!kee|i 
of the world, that rctirentept 
me less fit tp be infoi^ming Qr ehilSiff? 
taining. The philosophers who hay^t 
sported On the verge of .the.tphab,'^ 
they who have tO 'i^ 

the same situation, both 
plied that it, yr?is not vout^j^^f 
thoughts ; and hoWeylfer 
we are going to leave; 
that is npt ‘particul^.£i,5|« 
cease iiijk/iiiterest us;ri^pell^)j}j 
refiecuons blond thdmselV^ ' 

gayest thoughts, /not 

t row more dusty when pn^jc^lP 
jrtunes and disgraces cast, a ^ 
ral shade ? The age, his trnd;;;i^il; 
lemerges out of ^OVery "«^g0^mi 
wantons aaM/bpfore. ' 
that levity irtij^^int a 
lancholy on tho^ wh6/4ili;/||j^»if, 
Have any of our^calamitiest^r^S^; 
us? Arc we nbt/rovellini;j0|^^^^ 

j^ink of tlte precipice 1|/ 

niipistration grow morejjj^p, orY^ * 
sir4^^at wc should gfod|;mi^^S|j>bp^ifY * 
Arc • these themea 
dear ford ? Can one repent, comi 
news with indifference, lyhjifo'. 
shame is writing for future hii 
by the pena .pf ill our nuniejtpus 
mins?'; Wh|i;:!iid Engl ■ 
arnA> j^f down" 

I'aiid surriP^ ,theinsply^ 
ipah, 'veialY^dM"' 
btigmas, that ^ill ;b 
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Ifae demon obj^tinacy ? an^ fiball 
we to ourselves deeper to furniffb out 
tl||e These are ttlbCiU|!hts 

4 c^uot elide at the mbmeni that 
the^ ; and though 1 do hot 
Same spirit of di^iijia- 
tjon th|t;f has swallowed up aH hur 
will reign again in three 
days;Wii:h its wonted sovereignty/! 
liaid rather be silent than vent niy 
fhdignation* Yet I cannot talk, fhr 
caunot thinhi on any other subject.. 
}t tos not six days a|o/ that, in the 
height of four ^ raging wars, I saw in 
to papers an, iccoutu of the opera, 
ahd of the dresses of the company ; 
and thence the town, and thence of 
,^urse the whole nation, were in- 
i^tod/ thal jMr. had very 

, iitde l^wder^ in his. hair. Would 
our newspapers 
; by boys just come from 

infonnation of their 
') 3 »]^ir|^iihd'. housing Had. we had 
ahd Morning Posts in those 
would >thf^ have been filled 
)l^h ^oh tittle-tattle after the battle; 
or Agincourt, or in the more resem-: 
Ming weeks after the battle of Nase^ 
by T , Did the French trifle equal- 
ly pven (during the ridiculous war of I 
the FroU^fe f : Jf they were as im- 
pertinent then', at least they had wit 
in their levity. We are monkeys in 
con 4 u; 0 |i’ ;and as clumsy as bears 
whuii W:e try to gambol. Oh, my 
’■patience with.'lriiy 
■ C£^i^y^':’a^'wshaU Jeave it wifhUut 
il^jetl m be proud when, jail 
t.^brns us? It was wont to 
to bate us, but 
rbr Ionised us before. , James 
thje Firsit jtms contem{U:ible/h>u^ he 
Ato^caJ' ilia eld 


been Ip,, our dest^etion. 

YoU;^i^ :fe l% riot to have 

as<^ Who lo grovel in 

the dfogs of vihigiand. TSour lord- 
ship/lias Ibng, been so wise as to se- 
cede from foiUi^i>f yoiir country- 
men. May ydu aiHfd lady Strafford 
long the lirariqurllity that lias 

been ypur option even in better days ! 
and raSy ybu amuhe yourself with- 
out giving loose to such reflections 
as have overf^xvei in this letter from 
your devoted humble* servant. 


IJDTTER XXXVIL 

Wa^ole to the 
\ ;/ of Strafford, 



V Birawberr)^ Hill, Aug. 1, 178S 

It would be great happiness in- 
deed io the» my dear ford, if such no- 
things as my letters could contribute 
to any part of your lordship’s ; but 
as your own partiality bestows their 
chief merit on them, you see they 
owe more to your friendship than to 
the writer. It is not my interest to 
depreciate them ; much less to un- 
dermine the foundation of their sole 
worth. Yet it would be dishonest 
not your lordship,, that if my 

let^rs have had any intrinsic recom- 
mendation, they must lose of it every 
day* Years and frequent returns of 
gout have made a ruin of me. Dul- 
ness/in the form of indolence, grows 
upon me. I am inactive, lifeless, 
and so indifferent;, to most things, 
that I neither’ inquire, after, nor re- 
member, any topite tot might en- 
liven my letterCf ’Nuth&ig is so in- 
sipid as 'my way bi|:pass^ing my time. 
Dpt I lieed not sp^ify what my let- 
ters Speak: thi^ pan have no spirit 

g ;, and wottl|| be perfectly inani- 
te, if attachtont and gratitode to 

M ‘^rritnorc 
new 

doiiliiexloks ; but cherish thdiie that 



m 
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remam with all the wa^^pth of yout^ lord N * * * *, an old leanjaHt who 
and the :;l8;ci3pib' tp^Riehmd^ 

The weattem% ha^; he^n, and 

is, with yerj^. 'few jntoafe^', pi^^;i^a^;mdstbeout,,of 

this think, .it W-'heeii jt'llw ‘h0;t^ks us out\oif; 

of service ;t6 iir^; tbofu^r by ov0r- Is mpst incessaiU and inhpVj&St 
heating mysejf, 1 ha4 days of yh|aj)aody thaf ever wks 
lameness. The harvest % b^If pVer eiis by the pard^able* and jMijAi'oh 
already all round os, aind so Mrs. N * * * ^ all th^jt 
that not a ^ppy or cornftbwdr is to ed in, his voya|^s or,, hi^ roj^i^Orj^. 
be seen. Every fidd sedms to have Be details the ellpwa^noe, ilnd 
been weeded, like Jo * * * * **s Bp|vl-‘ talks to her as if she . weire hip fir^ 
ing-green. If Ceres, who is at IPpst mate. Then in the mernin^ heipar? 
as old as many of opr fashionable ties his daughter to town 
ladies, loves tricking hersojf out in Paul’s, and the Tower, and 
flowers as they do, she must be mor- ster Abbey ; and at night diskdtg^p ipll 
tified ; and wKh more reason, for she he has seen ; till we don’t khp^ tjhe 
looks well always with top^kpopn of ace of sppdes from (^iieen Elisabpth^s 
ultramarine and vermilion^ ,vvj[fl^h mo- pocket pistol in the, armoury., : >1^ 
dern goddesses do not Ifbir , half so cy on us! and mercy dh 'yppr;1p|*d- 
long as they think they do. ^ As Pro- ship too ! Why should ydb 
vidence showers so many blessings ned with that alarum^ 
on us, t wiph the peace n^ay confirm your earthquake, my' 
them. Necessary I am sdVe it was ; have had theirs, t j i 

and when it cannot restore u$, where halve bW mine. .Atwvq 
should we have been had tlie war when broad awake, the ^obfe^ lljws 
continued? Of our situation aud cabinet by my bediude 
prospect I confess my opinion is m^ out a breath of wind. I 
iancholy; not from present politipp; somebody was walking: ph thp1e||s, 
but from past. We flung away the or had broken' into the rodi^it^Cr 
most brilliant position ; I doubt for me. It was between fp^r aU^;%^e 
a long season. With politics I have in the moyning. ]| 
totally done. I wish ,jthe j?resent Before my servant it 

ministers may last, for Tthidw better happened again, and W«#eip||tly 
of their principles than of'thc^ of like the horizontal trpmor iTp^lSin 
their opponents (with a few salvos the earthquake some Jrears \ As 
on both sides), and so I do of thpilji I had rung once, it is pkin fe#as 
abilities. But it would be folly jn iwiake. I rang agaifi, but hearplU^ 
me to concern myself about new ge- thing more, t am q^te per6^i^05d 
nerations : how little a way can I there was some cbtnmbtic.i ; 
see of their progress I it surprising, that the dreadfidVp&o- 

I am rather’ Wprt^ at the new tions Of fire on the coaiats bfJJMy 
countqss of Hpw could and Sicily should havp occksiSjJd 

a woman be aijjbitibds of resembling some alt^tion, that fikS 
Prometheas, tpE^'he pawed, .Pnd'PlaW#,, .feintly hi^^r, pnd cont^ibg|p||fjihe 
ed, and gnawed by a vulture that 

ypur earldom’s pardon, but % 

' oonc^^ ^f 
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h9*ve in having erected such a 
ymr taiitej, i»f lord, 

you did hot kuhW 
t)ut^ ifdght bo overturned ih 
moot ahd you ? Sir 

1)9 i^^ected : Ke has IsSs^n 
it^h$ lA ^llrose^evaBtationot Ot 
alt^ vodOtMp I! wphld not be a profeo* 
$hr W mtwihakes. I prefer studies 
thit aid mukut tk rose; nor would 

eiiyer tnmk of celamSttes, if I can do 
ndtbipg to relioye them. Yet this is 
a woaikness of ipind that I do not de^ 
fel?d^ They are more respectable, 
who can behold philosophically the 
gr^t theathe hf events— Kir rather 
this little theatre of ours I In some 
ampler spiiere, they may look on the 
cawfrophe of Messma as wc do on 
kiOKing to piecOs an ant-hill. 

me! t|diat a farrago is my 
IoIot! It is like the extracts of 
bdohs^na tvhi^nthly magazine. I had 
notMi to K^UiShre poor lord N****^s 
rapwriji^. )^y Strafford wilt think 
ho ws^nfocted me. Good night, 
my 6w lord and lady. Your ever 
deMod. 

i BETTER XXXVIIL 

» ’’ 

SSU Jlo»^ Walpole to Mr 

Pinkerton.* 


I AM 

tb? civil 
mj^br Mlfir, 
idmW^tiOQ M 
I AiW| flictfttbJ 

n«aM of ywM n 
iMte . 
sizse to, 
one 6r tvi^ 
print amdl 

h 



March 11 , 1785 

oUked to you, sir, for 
^d kind expression^ 
and for the fneniUy 
jUtgIVeme. Partiality, 
) the former ; but the^ 
ascribe to the good* 
eart. 

hed nothing of an^ 
es you meildioOjAtid 
tracts, now,o^ of 
The Wo: 



which I reprinted several years ago 
in a smi^ volume^ and which shall 
\he at jpm setviod with tlie Catalogue 
of Ndwe Authors. 

TYirf* rfigafd to the bookseller who 
has taken Ske WquWe to collect my 
Writings, /ant^gst which I do not 
doubt w^r generously bestow 
on me mtfe that I did not wnte, ac- 
cording tr the laudable practice of 
such coiftpjlt^i) and who also intends 
to write my life,^ — to which, as I never 
did any thing worth the notice of the 
ptrbUc^ he must likewise be a volun- 
teer contttbuW,— It would be vain for 
me to endeavour to prevent such a 
design. Whoever has been so unad- 
yisod as to throw hipiself on the pub- 
lic, rilbiSt m such a tax in a pamphlet 
or^a tm^gpMnc when he dies; but 
happily the insects that prey on car- 
rion are stUl more short-lived than 
the caroasijiea were, from which they 
draw temporary nutriment. Those 
momentary abortions live but a day, 
and are thrust aside like embryos. 
]LiUerary charactcis, when not illus- 
trious, are known only to a few lite- 
rgfy men, and, amidst the world of 
books, few readers can come to my 
share. Printing, that secures exist- 
ence (in libraries) to indifferent au- 
thors of my bulk, IS like those cases 
of Egyptito mummies, which in cata- 
rombv preserve bodies of one knows 
nqtt whom, and which are scribbled 
With characters that nobody at- 
tempts tp read, till nobody under- 
stands the language in which they 
wpye written. 

I believe, th^fbre, it wiJl be most 
wise to swim &r a jr^oihent on the 
passing correnti secifre that it will 

3 >oti hurry me into tjte ocean where 
1 things are fovgottdb^ To appoint 
a bifj^rapher is t# W^ak a panegy- 
I doubt wbether they wi^ 
their wo^ks for the publie, 
Wj lib® ^ Msciottsiofno l»- 
[wDfiic doM beg manfcihd to 
^ ^ Wepi> (wwneyer they 
tejt^ in lieu of tirtoes^ To aniioi* 



seer, rr.] Rl^iENT. 


preh^ri^ solicrtu^: 

'm.jM iwWffSviir».4t v4k9fW!ir^«»^^WM«lviJ^s&^Cfa^ irvitiOAIT ' ^ v / u4&^a!^ 


most a;$ 

body to ,sca^'r^d:.ito#[B; '.aw'jsijich ;^i 
an act. ia 0116^3 wd 


an act^ in ^6' ^ 
a fondi!ai^;*#rijtbil*'an^i^^ 


eilons m 




youth,* :nrfe;:liWes'-c>fi1a %§, 

though '^^e^wtiiiire^; ia ' 

exousaWei^; ;' ' It is mb^ '' 'XP* ^ 

so far/ftpm'' ^ihg\prbW^ttfea’'!fe^ you.^J^Ki^lldbPvyour'iri^ 

vour.bf\rhy fjWb-wrMibga^ I dr'ai:atoo‘^P^f 3 U_<:;to 6nWh 

suaded that^ hid I thdiirgKt earfl^^'a^ Yourprejfaoe prdti^&^ y^^ 
think I should nbyor hav^ ^^^Mpable of treating t1^ sub|bQt^a^^^ 
peared as an author. |tge*>^eqdeSi but allow me^ to repeat, th^it 'it li i 
illness, and pain, have gi^n V^e ktnd of subjbet that" 
many hours of Reflection in the intlef" executed impetuously. A mere ro^ 
vals of the latter^ , which, Insides capitulation! of autbj^tiosdbd ^ 
shewing rpe the fentilfily o( :lA|piht wuld be dRy^ 
little views, 'ha^''suggeflilj^|il'‘ob^^^ demand^ 


servation that l/ove to!einc^p%ge irf characters of 
myself, from th^ ratipttaliiy bf 'te I the probable 
have leafpt ,,i^d’.have ptihtised thp The age,is aocuitbmeqf&j^t^ 
mortifying twk q( cbmparin^^ijriyself anOo^^s ; and tlih 
with great authors, and that prec^lttg ^his own;ji^a^s 

rison has annihilated all theVjfettefy any ml 
that self-love could suggest. I kno$it period. Ifdu are y^Sjtng 
bow trifling niy own writings are,| tb collect ihformatidSi on many 
and how far below the standard that) f^culars ^kat will oc<^r in yqur prd^ 
constitutes excellence ; for the shajl^ Wess, from livUTg ac^Eij^, h| 
that distinguish the degrees of their conioifi^rariea^a'h^^^ 

ocrity, they arC not worth disCrimi* as your ardour W^ bej^^ 
nation ; and he must be Jmtnjhle, or yourself delved by of 

easily satisfied, who can^^ii&^tant terials and by farther neheaS|i^y,Jii* 
to glimmer for a ;|tde quiries. As you have variety' :>rf 

more than hU brethren glw-woriMia; talents, why ahOuM ydO in^a 
Mine 'therefore, you find* air,;1a’<ni^^?i^J^- on wWka.tfeir'wffl 
humility, but pride. /:Whe'h ^y^i^^^ye\rapidity,\andy 


[ wished for fame ; imt examipi^ at^fesure cd^ihence, ;^? 


whether I was capable of attaihi%1g?3i,jm^^ enrjph yd^r . pian, by co^; 


it, iior considering ip what light fttidb 
M^as desirabl'fc’^lw^pre’^'a^rgJw^^ amts, 


of honesf 

the iRdlf gr^at, k 

wh iob‘ 'is. due 'to ;^^d. 
did^'tif^'aim fit,-™! latter, 
veredtbat I oobln'ii^^ll^er comfmM 
forhg^; ; Having 'ttt^e^^d tbb’l 
roa^'^^ ,%vihg, 
otheii !!■ 




ip what light j[kiOb '^iPngVOw"‘lbft^r for 
|sre;'^' tw^o amts Inrone%prd*vl''nave too 
hilt>d:lodant on for.yqatc,R4dit,,.iiot to diaj^ade^j^'"!' 
be^lt k|pd cipitati^'iii^:Work of tl^> 7 kind;^ttr 
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speak dismtereetedly^ as, my agelteein etn^edp pf a v;a8t estate, 
not me, to We tt^ JBe ;en a yi^ king 

if not, fitiiske^ eodit* I shoidd not of ProsH^m^qr I sSoold have wished 
forgive voii; fi^m kiwi jhy bn tkd death of one of the 

p^b^cutibn of^ur work ; otit si t plandereiu qf his country, 
am sute tqy i^ It has )on|[:bbeq ,fny opinion, that 

sbnnd the opt^pepsioimii of iBedl^^ are so 
lhd deep||^d%n)ent, pray follow y^^ the shortest and 

own, ana , no tnerit but that of chhapesi \^|i,y. wouid be to conhne in 
sincerity aiid ased tq the sentiments Moorfid® the few that remain in 
of your obliged and otedieht bumble X^ir senses, who would then be safe ; 
servanU ^ , and, Jtet the rest go at large. They 

J/v .. are out-pensioners who are for 

r .. d^rbying poor dogs ! The whole 

LETI^E XXXIX. canine irace never did half so much 

mischief as lord George Gordon ; nor 
The Hon, Horace Walpok to the even worry hares, but when hallooed 
. Strfifford, ou by .^ it is a persecution 

, V I do not love hunting; 

' Stqiwbeitj^ p]l,Aug. 29, 17d6. and urh^.bld'W mention as a 
Sii^cn T received the honour of cominendation makes me hate it the 
youf Iqrdslup’a last, 1 have been at more, — rits being an image of war. 
Park Place for a few days, Lord Mercy on us 1 that destruction of any 
and lady Frederick Campbell and species should be a sport or a merit ! 
|frs, I^nier were there. Went What cruel, unreflecting imps we 
op fhe Thames fp^sce the new bridge are ! Every body is unwilling to die, 
ait 'Henfoy, and lBlrs. Damer^s cojbs^ yet sacrifices the lives of others to 
masks. There is not a sight in the niomentary pastime, or to the still 
island more worthy of being visited, emptier vapour, fame ! A hero or a 
Thefbridge is as pei^ect as if bridges sportsman, who wishes for longer life, 
were na^ut^ productions, and .as is desirous of prolonging devastation, 
bbeutiful ai if it ha built for We shall , be cratnmed, I suppose, 

Wentworth Castle ; and the masks with pai;;^g^ri<’‘S and epitaphs on the 
as if the Romans hkd left them here, king bf oussia. 1 am content that he 
We saw them in a fpitunate moment ; cap how have an epitaph. But, alas ! 
for thb of fhe tiifie w^s very cqld the eihperor will write one for him pro- 
xhe eveuihgo 3!^Myiin;blood l and, while he shuts up 
aSjCiiill ds many we :have had latdy. tqC^bhts fox the sake of population, 
fu^lmrt, I to think th^ the Will he stuffing hospitals with maim- 

begipnijQ^ of an old ditty, vidi^^ edsbldiers, besides making thousands 
pdesj^ ' l^ collection of blunders, of widows 1 ; I .hpye Just been read- 
was reafly |h old English pastqml, it ing a neW'Jiublishep history of the 
is so descri|l@ve of our cJimatbJS' colleges in- Oxford, by Anthony 

. Wbbd,,' and there :fohnd"a 'feature in 
sHdidg*' ^ tjliaibr ! > ' ' n character that clwi^s Oftended ipe, 
All that' of archbishpn "Chicheley, who 

'V' ‘"'''i s ' " 'iP^WP^ed Hemf. y- to the inyapion 

, todjfjff't bim.fisom s^z- 

ole,gy.„' when 

iuiii honert men) 
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recent. 




what great mat;ter of piety he 
best perforih in J^is old 

he was advised by. theih^ to h«ild ah 
hospital for the ^woiimded'and sicW 
soldier^', 0)tat daily retprn^ firOm the 
wars then had in f douijt 

his gtahe^e friends thoi^ht as i 4hi 
ofhis artifice j"-“ but,V"l^tinues thdl 
historiai^, 

and valuing the wdjfc.re ‘ the de- 
ceased more than the wounded a^^ 
diseased; he resolved with htb^Jf 
to promote his design, which wi^td 
have masses said foh the king, 
and himself, &c. while living; and 
for their souls when dead.^' And 
that mummery the eld foolish , rogUe 
thought more effic^ibUs thjsn oint- 
ments and medicines fpr;ithhC^|otch- 
es he had made ! And chap- 
lains and clerks he : instituted in 
that dormitory, one Was to teach 
grammar, and another ;prkk-song. 
How hist^y makes one shudder and 
laugh by turns 1 But I fear I have 
wearied your lordship with my': idle 
declamation, and you will repent 
having commanded me to send ;^ou 
more letters ; and I can only plead 
that I am your (perhaps too) pbedi 
ent humble servant. 


LETTER XL. , 

The Hon, Horace 

Craven, / * ; /* 

Berkeley Dec. U, Mfc 

It is agi^bte to jmur ladyship’s 
usual goodness to honour me with 

another letterf-^n4\ I ^ eay b> 

your equity too^ hflfer I hiid gfuvpa 
to raonsiehr ^rcief, by tW |l^* m 
dates of my that 

mine but Ae pewt^s fault, 
did ‘not .receive ,dii^,:tpat;# 
Botmur-'pe 

ago. 'l!»foV45!iWw 

to drop a 


, . , ^piprapnuated: : 

'4iou? of d'eciiy,’ 
uqt trotlblr 


:iages;:p^dnsvof 

ydu^'-and'-viv^oitiy;; :t';|hiye 
fJ^t^beerfnf <hat^''|e#Viier- 



English ae to mean when; to; i 
'ihemselves-i^pOi^ butiWbeh' t^''j 
of the world JV’^LMai^*'Usu^ 
this opinion to ilmsei^BOh 
a considerable fi^e, mid 
quently it was not adapted tq ihy^lf. 
Yet even we cip^rs ought' not to 
fatigue the pubub Scehb wheh we 
are become lumber. ThUs^ being 
quite out.of the questioq, I will ex- 
plain my maxim, wKicb is the inorh 
wholesome, thetbi|he^ it (s addi^ss- 
ed. My opinioh^;th^^4si|tha]^^ 
any personage has sheWq a^ 

is possible in his or hei;^ 

' ' '' 




(and. not to ^ . 

ry idinute, I will ^ the n^ale hs the 
conimbn of the t\yd), fie. shbuld t^ke 
up his Btrulbrqgism, and l>e!;;heard 
of no more. Instances Will 
more explanatory. Voltaire diij(ght 
to have pretended to : die after .4^lake, 
Mahomet, and Semiramis, apd nut 
to have produced his ^tbhed last 
pieces. Lord Cbathlrdr^culd 
closed his political career wijth his 
immortal waif, And how weak was 
Garrick, when he bad quiked the 
Stage, to limp after the tatters' of 
j^e, by writing and r^ading;^tiftil 
poems, and eten by^s^rt?^ tqjJfehd 
plays which he had acted withsnbh 
fire .and energy ? Vie have anj^er 
example in Mr. Anstey ; . Who,: J 
had a friend upon earth, would 
been Cb%ed to him for being l-^ 
ed on the Bead the moment J 
puhlib|pd“''‘‘th:e fir$t ed''" 

hel' " ' 



ini 

buy 

suoh'''!'unpi 

ffMi" 
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,^aii;’i3^^t#piLiat, 
ai^'M ulp^ratatoi’d it.^ 
Wfcajt '’ of |tfe|p,)r|i^3fiy. cpiiviijced’ 
mpi 'tliat 'm .!#0^|j;^;n6t' >hav^ ' been a 
poet, pyeb written in hi^ 

o^n language ; . i^d, I do 

not u^er^^d (german, I win iold it 
i§ a j|^; lijfegua^j^^ ; and I can easily 
belie|bj;’l3^t ja^p^ngm, (not- pxcept- 
ing;jp^:’,ola;'jt^^^ , Sajsdn, which, 
a ,bii|?||:-rf^n,%^ry ■ j atn,T ab- 



bea 


P„ with %ifficj|iJ- 

^ l^dssian and Pok 


lish 'iung^iand both sonuded musical ) 
but own tongue, 

and ; i^: fd<wt Italian, tb^ is even 
sw^&ir,:|^jnjE^Or, ,iwid napre oopi- 
oui;1^ah‘ a want of 

tastje that |,^ should ihiiak copid not 
be applaudiid even Frenchman 

a lan- 

“^^-^''aite to be' 





>,case wher-fpf .i 


is' feWhd ! What 
sou^iils’for y^niel 
cadeiices'‘^inbuld 
i their mectmn^c 
^"^atry maspufei'^'^^ 


^'le^jtnations a^ tatern| 


[book tf. 
nepd I tell 

^ ^ to atil^e^l^ihhing^ king 

[litade isite latp hiag of Prussia. 

4 a^‘>boitiipjpii||,to I.^heye taken 
a,/little' expi^hwhuTii- 

i^e;ja, ‘Jidy- 

ip' has iS^sd^de54' y, hut . 

'jt ''■f|^v vej(^' Vnd 
s^bfi ' 'Olf yi^iieiice," ''’ ot/ Whiph I 
ih^^Oghjt it alike ihoapahlej MH I. read 
sau of Gpbeva* It is; a most 
so^^Me htngu^e, and ohanhing for 
haiypti^e tind epi^Ies. Yet, write 
as as you will in it, you must 
be liable . to express .yrpnrself bet- 
ter in the speech natural to you ; 
^^n touhtry has a right to 
your \forks, and is 
jir not bwng as perfect 
as you '^tild 'make them. Is it not 
more creditable to be translated injo 
a foreign,:’ l^guage than into your 
owni and will it not vex you to bear 
the tl^anslaiion taken for the original, 
and io find vulgarisms that you could 
hot have, committed yourself? But 
'I |iave, done, and will release you, 
ina%m ; only observing, that you flat- 
tehitnf with a vain hope when you 
tell me ypu shall return to England 
some tiipe Or other. Where will 
that tii^i|>S'^r me ?^and, when it 
arri?p£ ^lli])l^not I be somewhere 
else? ' 

i ; I. dp pretend to send your lady- 

**^^*Hh nOw^, nor to tell you 
^ literature. Y oy must, 
lis tiipe, hayd heard of the 


^ii^‘4- our chief 

personage k mih eonside- 


ration absorbs , 
■hou^s 

sue! 

tm 



; dtih^ The *wo 
' '.-WMife , htt- 

' »,V»ind; ifc 

wfll be 4xr 

tfst, - I ehdcd^ 

.lldiii:#*. 

iri^" 
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LETTER 

5 '''. ■ .'iiW;:; ' 


Rfew- 

im 


aoi 



^;V'' 

Mimocli 


ing 

■ venge ajf i^olle 
pen is iefehing 
plies to ihine*, ! Ob, 'iot 
r iove to tf 

your head? atnd to diaw, yon 
sins, that you inay forgiv:^ y<!^^ ^ 
by knowing your (line 
on big virtaos. On the contrsi^; 
you would 1)0 revenged; for ' 
have you, a^t^irdJngj |i;). — ^ < 
inveigled me into tnfe 
commandment; for I 
you on a Sum^^ being thSiSr^t mo- 
ment of leisure that I Save hid since] 
I received your letter. liAdo'es not, 
indeed, clash with rnyteli^ic^ ideas, 
as I hold paying one's dfebt^ilas good* 
a deed as praying and reading Ser- 
mons for a whole day in every week, 
when it is impossible to fix the atte^***. 
tion to one course of thinking Ifer 
so many hours for fifty-two dayith 
every year. Thus, you see, t 'caln 
preach too. Bui: aerioi|^y-^and in- 
deed I am little disposed tp cheer- 
fulness now— I am 
with troubles and with^ htislti^s — 
and business that I do not tiiwJerr 
stand. Law, and j^rtajpj 
of a ruined estat 0 ,-iire ^ 
suited to a head, that pevW '^diotf 

aI Lj-iji.. 


lat ’fti worWly , _ 

W* toWii^itSty of 

e'xpect 
,t I 

rich, h^t; 


any thin| 
is called qsi^ 
my remoaiit 
perpetoMsIly 
littlo-WBafiM^Lij^i 
intending to “ 
mhBt one js 

dj(l^'^o6U^, .that 

to writs) 
satisf* < 


faaion. I 


tMs. "‘Ifet,'' 

^iiVe'd alli’i I/t^ave,; 
avver- soihlfe 
that wilL'cpnviime 

Sr t havie^pa®®^^' lofiy 


sides h^ythg beeh jmade ill with 
.arioii' W,;tdWa^ 

■Wy welf'agait.:',^ v--:.;"*""' 
Fprrije;o^riji(..,,,. ^^,,,, „,,, 

sis- that 

man,^ you do me 

ing that it ;<^n do hp 

me';'':it.^/heing;;ca|Jdd^.,^.,.,, , 

old’%f *' .1 had^riiheT; 
then;' 4 l 

nioknathe but,'W*Syhar, 
ipay retain a little johgier 
at seventy-five 1 tepikpoon hhc^^g 
my lord ' , f; j 

V ainer , hd<yever^| , 


already beObme';: 
almost two pages 'abOl 
said not a tittfo about 
which I most, cotdiaUy 
you are 

-■ 

L-pave the 1 ^ 

'Apt of wa^^ils a^cpiAut bevp ^ 
AavAso.ife a' cdn^fotion^ 
^dodhA 

thatlf atn j^pAaded; 
jhfi^^dtis in suoh a Auriou 
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prater, were the only cock and; 
hen vihat wisj^ deeig^ :fbr odt ao<i* 
rish^dbt; hot 1 apt to' dodbt 
wh43S% dradgh^ , water for mi 
weeki irn restoririg healil,’ 

thoogb ai^ ^rbngly foipregne;^; 
ei '^ith‘'h»i'yi^^'''^;;and o^ter ^|^f^rtictes.': 
Yct_^ ' Sta^^ed me : thO’ 

Batb^a|e|rf^ jrour' account, is, like 

to^ qijipties ; tne one aUmcts and 
repels; " tens a shilling 

yelioW; a|^d wh^ns yoiir jaundice. 
I shall hbpe to fiiee you' (when is that 
to ?) without ahoy. 

I must hni^hY wishing you three 
hundred and thirteen days Of happi*| 
ness for the new year that is arrived 
this l^prning : the hftyrtwo that you 
bold ili ^btumendfiiii; I have no doubt, 
will t^ ^reiipu^d as such good inten- 
tions ;^d^rVov\ ' ' 

4;^eU)}niy too good friend I My 
difjifi^bn ‘shall talk superoillousiy to 
thp.ii^Stmun ' but do let me conti- 
nue, upphaugeably, your faithfol and 
sincere; &c. , ' 


LETTER XLII. 

ZUe Earf ijf^Qrford to the Hon. 

JET. Si Conway. 

Strawberry HiH, June 13, 1793. 

I y^ much for all your 

^parts made me 


smtl^ ' ^t, il* What ' ypu heard of 
proves trne, I riter think it 

I ■ , ¥1* J. 


\le ! How can love of mo- 
) vainer Of all vanities, 
flaring a high but n^ost 

which even poor 

lord ^¥****^ ibi^d execute, temjjA: a 
very old JUkHs ' who loves his ease . ted 
hk own w4y^^ to; fiitbop to waU a 
footmte bteind a cjbair, foi^ fabu#s« 
imd'te,4‘ te'^^had he^i, 
cast igUM%toteIy ! I ha^e' 




more pride than most men alive : I 
could be flattered by hbuoiirs acquii>" 
ed by merit, or by sbnie singular ac- 
tion of ^clat ; but fbr titles, ribands, 
offices of no hhsiness, which any 
body can fill, and must be given, to 
many, 1 shouId< just as soon bd proud 
of^being ty tU e country 

village. It is tely worse""to have 
Waded to, dwtinetion through dirt, 
iik^ lord ***< ; 

.All idiis shiflmg bf scenes may, as 
ybu J^y, be food to ;^the Fronde— 
8ed defendit numerus.' It is perfect- 
ly ridiculous; to use any distinction 
of parties but the ins and the outs. 
Many years ago I thought that the 
wisest , appellations for contending 
factibulj^^br assumed, were those 
ioVthbf^pman empire, who called 
themseliWs the greens and the blues : 
it was sb easy, when they changed 
sides, to slide from one colour to the 
other — and then a blue might plead 
that he had never been true hlue^ but 
always a greenish blue; and vice 
versa. 

I allow that the steadiest party 
mte may be staggered by novel and 
unforeseen circumstances. The 
outrageous proceedings of the French 
republicans have woUnded the cause 
of liberty,' and will, I fear, have 
shaken it ^br centuries ; for Condor- 
cet, and teCh bends, are worse than 
the imperial and royal dividers of 
Poland* But 1 do not see why de- 
testatioti' df anarchy and assassina- 
tion must immediately make one fall 
with garters abd i^als. 

I am rittiing by the fire, as I have 
done ever sinpb 1 came hither; and, 
since I do not expect Warm weather 
in June^ | am v^Ming for raifi, or I 
teeil pot have a mptithfiW of hay, 
nor a noseful of roses.^ Indeed, as 
1 have seen several fields of hay ept, 
I itendet it has brought rain, as 
Ubu|il. SJfy creed is, that rain is 
jgepd for hay, fS :| ctmclode every 
^e^ate and its pibaucifons are suit- 
each other. Providence did 
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not troubje itselC about 
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its being! 
more ^ixpensiv^o to ub ip make our 
hay over and otet ; it only took care 
it should not want wat^r enough. 
Adieu. ' . 


:iiBTTERXLnt 

The Eutl of Qrfotd io Wm. RoBtoOi 
, Esq. ^ 


e4 'thrp^Jjoiit I the m. 

id" 


ofiiSiluli 


goddlor '<oriinmlai^ 

readers lJQr‘;;,^in'fe Owith 'ybU:f.ji^jij&ut 
Ueming ' 



!"feja,;'o!ivh,ylr* 
why 


Berkeley Square, April -t,' 

To judge of my satisfaction' and 
gratitude, on receiving the very ac* 
ceptable present of your book,^ sir, 
you should have known my e^i^^eme 
impatience for' it frdm the’ ihstanti 
Mr. Edwards had kindl^JI 
me with the first chapteWi 
may consequently conoeivSe the mor- 
tification I felt at not being able to 
thank you immediately, both fpr the 
volume and the obliging letter that 
accompanied it, by my right arm 
and hand being; swelled, and render-* | 
ed quite immoveable and useless, of 
which you will perceive the remp-ins, 
if you can read these lines which 1; 
am forcing myself to write, not without 
pain, the first moment I have power 
to hold a pen ; and it will cost me 
some time, I believe, befojre. I can 
finish my whole letter, QjO^nWt as I 
am, sir, to give a loose to my grati- 
tude. 

If you ever had the. pleasoro of 
reading such a delightful hook as 
your own, imagine, sir, what a com- 
fort it must be to revive such ait 
anodyne in the midst of Wifit of the 
gout, that has •already lasted above 
nine weeks,, and; yvhich a| fir^at I 
thoimht mijght carfy me to (lorebi^l 
de Medici oefore he should ^me 
tomel ’ ' 

'phe coiuplete volume 
than answered the ei^efsitiema wmch 
the sample Imd raised. 6% 
cian simi^lk 


. Ro^, 


Thu Life of Lorcn*o de Medicd. 


You have shewfijf 
tues, abilities, and he^ 

[pl^renso deserved;' to 
foe for his biographer/ 

;you have been so, sir, (for , , 

not completely khown before^; St 
least hot o^ of Italy,) I shidt be ex- 
tremely if he is not hence- 

forth alloWed to be, in various lights,, 
one of the most exeeJl^pt aOd ; great- 
est men with wliofn irp; Weli ac-, 
quainted, especially if we 
the shortness of his 
|jow sphere in which to/aOt. 

Perhaps Tpught to^ blame niy.Oivn 
ignorance, that I did not knoi^ XdK 
renzo as a beautiful |!k>et i I 
I: did not. Now I do, I own I^;;ftd- 
mire some of his sonnets more than 
several — yes, even of Petrarch; for 
Lorenzo’s are ftequeptjy more clear, 
less alembiquh^ and h^ .^hajnic^i- 
ous, as Petrarch’s ofWl^ wTe; from fee- 
ing too crowded with \^ds, for 
which room is made by nunierous 
elisions,, which prevent sol^hing 
alternacy of vowels and.^Oh®0*^,ts* 
That thicket of words Was ocCjM^^ 
ed by the entfearrassing nature 
the sonnet — H form of Composition 1 
dc not love, and which ; is almost,,^ 
tolerable in any language but; 
which furnishes such a profosie^^ 
rhymes. To our tongue; the 
jis inar4al, und the parent of , in 
'V. T|if.jijnitation in — — ^ 
of it wiflfewemely noxl 
poet^ j^jr aijenser ; 
more ih|udicious by; 

Stanza," in a 
rhymes as duiUj i 

words, 

milar sounds, atoisfe ru^j^d, uW 
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and unmusic^. coKiifquen<i« 

that which lie forced 

into thfs service, & complete the qupta 
ofKiseUn»a^ifi^^ or’siuji, 

or teo(iidg to we&en the thougjhit he 
would expreijs# . ' .i 

’ Welt, s^r; Wt it yd^, hav^ led >ne 
to admke /^he cornpositions of Loren- 
zo, you have ^ade. me intimate with 
another poet, of whom I had never 
heard, opr i^d th^ le^st suspicion ; 
and vyb^,t though writing in a less 
harmonious l|nguage than Italian, 
outshines an; aide master of that 
country, as ^y be estimated by the 
fairest .of all comparisons, which is, 
when one' of each nation versifies 
the same ideas, and thoughts. 

Thatnpvpl poet, I boldly pronounce, 
is Mr* i^bseoe. Several of his traiis- 
latioiie of Lbrenzo are superior to 
the . bviginais, and the verses more 
poetic ; hot am I bribed to give this 
opinion by the present of your book, 
nor by any partiality, nor by thp sur- 
prise of finding so pure a writer of 
history as able a poet. Some giood 
judges, to whom I have shewn your 
translations, entirely agree with me. 

I will name one most competent 
judge^ ]Mr,j|Fpole, so admirable 
poet hims^^^'ahd such a critic in 
Italian, as he has proved by a trans- 
lation of Ariosto. 

Tha^ I am not flattering you, sir, 
I will demonstriitc ; for I am not 
satj^^ with one essential line in 
your version of the most beautiful, I| 
thiplt,' of all Lorenzo’s stanzas. lt{ 
is li^wdescription of jealousy, io 
p^ife 8^, .equal, in my humble opi-* 
niopv lo D^yden’s delineations of the 
passions, aniiilit^e last line of wMch 
is — ■ ' ’ ' ‘ ' 


hammered it, but could not con- 
tent ourselves. POrhaps, by altering 
your last couplet, you may enclose 
the whole sense, and make it equal 
to the pi;eceding six. 

I will not ask your pardon, sir, for 
taking so much liberty with you. 
You have displayed so much candour 
and so ipuph modesty, apd so 
free from pretensions, that I am con- 
fident you will allow, that truth is 
the sole ingredient that ought to 
idoihpose deserved incense; and if 
ever cortimendation was sincere, no 
praise overflowed with purer veracity 
than all I have said in this letter 
does from the heart of, sir, your infi- 
nitblrobiiged humble servant. 


LETTER XLIV. 

The Sari of Orford to the Countess 
* # # 


The to me is quite newi^d 

your’ I ov^, does noli| 
comji^ ap Mr. MIoole and fj 



Jan. 13, 1797. 

My dear madam, 

You distress me infinitely by shew- 
ing my idle notes,*" which I cannot 
conceive can amuse any body. My 
old-fashioned breeding impels me, 
every now and then, to reply to the 
letters ypu honour me with writing ; 
but, in truth, very unwillingly ; for I 
seldom Can have any thing particular 
to say. I scarce go out of my own 
house, and thep only to two or throe 
very private placles, where I see no- 
body* that really knows any thing — 
and what I learn comes from news- 
papers, that collect intelligence from 
coffee-houses— ^consequently, what I 
neither bcHeve nor report. At home 
i see only a few charit|ble elders, 
0X<5€5)t about fourscore nephews and 
nieces, of various ages, who are each 
brought, to me once a year, to stare 
at me as; the Mpftiusalem of the fa- 
mily ; Slid they, only speak of 
t&ir own bontem^mips, which in- 
terest me no more than if they talk- 
ed of their dolls, or bats and balls. 
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Must uot the result of all this, madam, 
make me a very entertaining corre- 
sporiflcnt ? — and can such letters be 
worth shewing? — or can I have any 
spirit, when so old and reduced, to 
dictate ? Oh, my good madam, dis- 
pense with me from such a task, and 
tli’jfik how it must add to it to appre- 
hend such letters being shewn. Pray 
s('nd me no more such laurels, which 
I desire no more than their leaves 
when decked with a scrap of tinsel, 
and stuck on twelfth-cakes, that lie 
i )n the shophoards of pastry-cooks at 
C'hristinas. I shall be quite content 
w’ltli a sprig of rosemary thrown af- 
ter me, when the parson of the parish 
commits my dust to dust.* Till then, 
pray, madam, accept the resignation 
ol your ancient servant. 


LETTER XLV. 

Henry Kirkc White to his brother 
Neville. 

Notlingliain, September, 1799. 

Dear brother, j 

In consequence of your repeated | 
solicitations, T now sit down to write 
t(» you, although 1 never received an 
ausw(;r to tlie last letter which I 
wrote, nearly six months ago; but 
as 1 never heard you mention it in 
aiiv of iny mother’s letters, T am in- 
duced to think It has miscarried, or 
hern mislaid in your olfice. 

It is now nearly four months since 
1 entered into Mr. Coldham’s office, 
and it is with pleasure I can assure 
you, that I never yf3t found any thing 
disagreeable ; but, on the contrary, ev- 
ery thing 1 do '/“oms a pleasure to me, 
and for a very obvious reason ; — it is 
a liusiness which I like, a business 
which 1 chose before all otliers ; 
and I have two good tempered, easy 
masters, but who will, nevertheless, 
se(‘ that their business is done in a 

* Lord Orford died in llltle more than six 
weeks after the date of tln> letter. 

VoL. iv. Nos. C3 &L ()4. 


rfeat and proper manner. The study 
of the law is well known to be a dry, 
difficult task, and retiuires a compre- 
hensive, good understanding, and 
I hope you will allow me (with- 
out charging me with egotism) to 
have a tolerable one; and I trust, 
with perseverance, and a very large 
law library to refer to, I shall be 
able to accomplish the study of so 
much of the laws of England, and 
our system of jurisprudence, in Jess 
than five years, as to enable me to 
be a country attorney ; and then, as 
I shall have two more years to serve, 
I hope I shall attain so much know- 
ledge in all parts of the law, as to 
enable me, with a little study at the 
inns of court, to hold an argument, 
on tiie nice points in the law, with 
the best attorney in the. kingdom. 
A man that understands the law is 
sure to have business ; and in case I 
have no thoughts, in case, that is, 
that I do not aspire to hold the ho- 
nourable place of a barrister, I shall 
feel sure of gaining a genteel liveli- 
hood at the business to which I am 
articled. 

1 attend at the office at eight in 
the morning, and leave at eight in 
the evtuiing ; then attend my Latin 
until nine ; which, you may be sure, 
is pretty close confinement. 

Mr. Coldhani is clerk to the com- 
mercial commissioners, which has oc- 
casioned us a deal of extraordinary 
work. I worked all Sunday, and 
until twelve o’clock on Saturday 
I night, when they were hurried to give 
[in the certificates to the bank. We 
had also a very troubhisome cause 
last assizes, — the corfioration versus 
Gee, — which we (the attornies for 
the corporation) lost. Tl was really a 
very fatiguing day, (I mean the day 
on which it was tried.) I never got 
any thing to eat, from five in the 
afternoon the preceding day, until 
twelve the next night, when the, trial 
ended. 


X 
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LETTER XLVI. 

Henry Kirke White to his brother 
Neville. 

Nottingham, 25th June, 1800. 

Dear Neville, 

m * * * * 

You are inclined to flatter me, 
when you compare my application 
with yours ; in truth, I am not half 
so assiduous as you, and I am con- 
scious I waste a deal of time unwit- 
tingly. But, in reading, I am upon 
the continual search for improve- 
ment : 1 thirst after knowledge, and, 
though my disposition is naturally 
idle, I conquer it when reading an 
useful book. The plan which T pur- 
sued, in order to subdue my disincli- 
nation to dry books, was this — to begin 
attentively to peruse it, and con- 
tinue thus one hour every day : the 
book insensibly, by this means, be-| 
comes pleasing to you ; and, even 
when reading Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, which are very dry, 1 lay 
down the book with regret. 

With regard to the Monthly Pre- 
ceptor, I certainly shall be agreea- 
ble to your taking it in, as my only 
objection was the extreme impatience 
which I feel to sec whether my es- 
says have been successful ; but this 
may be obviated by your speedy pe- 
rusal, and not neglecting to forward 
it. But you must have the goodness I 
not to begin till August, as my book- 
seller cannot stop it this month. 

# # # # # « 

I had a ticket given me, to the 
boxes, on Monday night, for the 
benefit of Campbell, from Drury 
Lane, and there w^as such a riot as 
never was experienced here before. 
He is a democrat, and the soldiers 
planned a riot in conjunction with 
the mob. We heard the shouting of 
the rablde in the street before the 
play was o’ er ; the moment the cur- 
tain dropt, an officer went into the 
front box, and gave the word ofeom- 
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mand : immediately about sixty troojv 
ers started up, and six trumpeters 
in the pit played “ God save the 
King.” The noise was astonishing 
The officers in the boxes then drew 
their swords ; and, at another signal, 
the privates in the pit drew their 
bludgeons, which they had hitherto 
concealed, and attacked all, indiscri- 
minately, that fiad not an uniform 
the officers did the same with th(*ir 
swords, and the house was one con- 
tinued scene of confusion : one pis- 
tol was fired, and the ladies were 
fainting in the lobby. The outer 
doors were shut, to keep out the mob, 
and the people jumped on the stage 
as a Ijist resource. One of these no- 
ble officers, seeing one man stand in 
the pit with his hat on, jumptul o\(‘r 
the division, and cut liim with his 
sword, which the man instant 1} 
wr enched from him, and broke, whilst 
the officer sneaked back in disgrace. 
They then formed a troop, and, hav- 
ing emyitierl the jilay-house, they 
scoured the streets with their swords, 
and returned home victorious. I'he 
players are, in consequence, dismiss- 
ed ; and we have informations in 
our office against the oflicers. 

« « # ^ « 


LETTER XLVII. 

Henry Kirke White to his brother 
Neville, 

Nottingham, Michaelinas-day, 1800 
Dear Neville, 

I CANNOT divine what, in an episto- 
lary correspondence, can have such 
charms (with people^who write only 
common-place occurrences) as to at- 
tach a man from his usual affairs, 
and make him waste time and pajier 
on what cannot he of the least real be- 
nefit to his correspondent. Amongst 
relatives, certainly, there is always an 
incitement: we always feel an anxie- 
ty for their welfare. But I have no 
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friend so dear to me, as to cause me to 
take the trouble of reading Ins letters, 
jf they only contained an ac<x)unt of 
liis health, and the mere nothings of 
the day ; indeed, such an one would 
be unworthy of friendshij). What 
then is requisite to make one’s cor- 
respondence valuable ? I answer, 
^otmd sense : Nothing more is requi- 
site : as to the style, one may very 
readily excuse its faults, if rejiaid by 
the sentiments. You have better 
natural ahihtips than many youth, but 
It IS with regret I see tliat you will 
not giv(; yourself the trouble of writ- 
iiig a good l(*tter. There is hardly 
any sjiecies of composition (in my 
ojiinion), (*asier than the epistolary; 
but, iny friend, you never found any 
art, however trivial, that did not re- 
quire some application at first. For, 
if an artist, instead of endeavouring 
to surmount the difficulties which | 
pri'sented themselves, were to rest 
cfuiteiited with mediocritv, how could 
he possibly (jver arrive at (wcellimce ! 
'riius it is with you : insti'ad ol that 
indefatigable perseverance which, in 
other cases, is a leading trait in 
your character, 1 hear you say, “ Ah, 
m\ })()or brains were never formed for 
lot ter writing — I shall never write a 
good letter,” — or some* such phrases ; 
ami thus, hy despairing of ever ar- 
n\ mg at excellence, you render your- 
self hardly tolerable. You may, per- 
h:i[)s, think this art beneath your no- 
nce^ or unworthy of your fiains : ifso, 
vou are assuredly mistaken ; for there 
is hardly any thing which would con- 
in hute more to the advancement of a 
\oung man, or wtich is more en- 
gaging. 

You read, I Relieve, a good deal : 
nothing could be more acceptable to 
me, or more improving to you, than 
making a part of your letters to con- 
sist of your sentiments, and opinion 
oi‘ the books you peruse : you have 
no idea how beneficial this would be 
to yourself; and that you are able to 
do it, I am certain. One of the 
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greatest impediments to good writing 
is the thinking too much bedbre you 
note down. Tliis, 1 think , you are not 
entirely free from. I hope that, by 
always writing the first idea that pre- 
sents itself, yon will soon con(|uer it ; 
my letters are always the rough first 
draft ; of course there arc many alter- 
ations ; these you will excuse. 

1 have written most of my letters 
CO you in so negligent a manner, that, 
il you would have the goodness to 
return all you have preserved seakdy 
I will peruse them, and all sentences 
worth preserving I will extract and 
return. 

You observe, in your last, that 
your letters arc read wdth contempt. 
Do you speak as you think ? 

You had better write again to Mr. 
. Between friends, thf 3 com- 
mon forms of the world, in writing 
I letter for letter, nc(‘d not be observ- 
ed : but never write three without 
receiving one in return, because in 
that case they must be thought un- 
worthy of cinswcr. 

Wo have been so busy lately, I 
could not answ^er yours sooner. — 
Once a month suppose we write to 
each other. If )ou ever find tliat 
iny correspoiidonco is not worth the 
troiibh- of mrrying on, inform me of 
it, and it shall cease. 

^ * 

P. S. Jf any expression in this be 
too harsh, excuse it, — I am not in an 
ill humour, recollect. 


letti!:r xlviii. 

Henry Kirke White to 3Ir, li. A 

Notiinfrliam, May 6lh, 1804; 
Dear Robert, 

# # * # * «|C 

You don’t know how I long to 
hear how your declamation was re- 
ceived ; and “ all about it,” as we 
say in these parts. I hope to see it, 
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when 1 see its autlior and pronoiincer. 
Tlicinistoclcs, no doubt, received 
due praise from you for his valour 
and subtlety^ but I trust you poured 
down a torrent of eloquent indigna- 
tion upon the ruling principles of 
his actions, and the motive of his 
conduct ; while you exalted the mild 
and unassuming virtues of liis more 
amiable rival. The object of The- 
mistocles was the aggrandizement of 
liirnself; that of Aristides lb(‘ welfare 
and prosperity of the state. TIh‘ 
one endeavoured to swell the glory 
of his country ; th(‘ othm' to pro- 
mote its securitv, external and iiit(‘r- 
nal, foreign and domestic. While 
you estimated the services winch 
Tlicmistocles rendered to the state, 
in opposition to those of Ari&tid(\s, 
you of course remembered, that the 
former had the largest scope for ac- 
tion, and that he influenced his coun- 
trymen to fall into all his plans, vvhih' 
they banished his competitor, not by 
his superior wisdom or goodness, but 
by those intrigues and factious arti- 
fices which Aristides would have 
disdained. Themistocles certainly 
did use bad means to a desirable end : ' 
and, if we may assume it as an axi-' 
om, that Providtmeo will forward the 
designs of a good, sooner than those 
of a had man, whatever inequality of 
abilities there may he betwemi th(‘ 
two characters, it will follow that — 
had Athens remained under th(^ 
guidance of Aristidis, it would have 
been belti'r lor her. 7' he dilferenci* 
between Themist(jcles and Arislnles 
seems to nir to be this : Tliat the for- 
mer was a wise ami a fortunatv ■ uin ; 
and that tlic latter, though he had 
equal wisilom, had not equal good 
fortune. We may admire the hero- 
ic qualities and the crafty policy of 


not infer Themistocles to liave been 
the better or the greater man, because 
he rendered more essential serv ices 
to the state tlian Aristid(*s^ nor even 
that his system was the most jndi- 
cions, — but only that, by decision of 
character, and by good fortune, liis 
measures succe eded best. 

* * * * # 

Tin; rules of composition are, in 
my opinion, very fl'W. If we have u 
mature acejiiaintancc with our sub- 
iject, thete is littlr f<‘ar of onr e\- 
'pre.ssing it as we ought, pioMded W( 
have had i^onie litth e\[)(Tn*nce in 
writing. TIk^ first thing to he aim- 
led at is perspicuity That ih the 
greats point, which, once attained, 
will make till oIIkt obstach^-^ smooth 
to us. In ordfT to write' pe'r.^piciious- 
jly, W(‘ should have a per fat kneuv- 
jUidge*. ol‘ the topic em which we are' 
labeaitto treat, in all its liearings and 
’eh'pendencie's. We should think we ll 
jbedbre'iiand, what will he the ed<‘ar- 
'e’st method of convoying the drift ot 
onr d(‘sigri. This is similar to w hat 
painters call tin' massing, or go tting 
tlie ellecl of the more' j>ronnn(‘Ut 
lights and shade's by broad d.'lshe^ 
of the pemcil. When our tlie'sis is 
iwell arrange-d in our mmtl, and we 
I have preelispose'd onr arguments, re*n- 
|soiiiags, and illu-stralions, so as tliev 
ishall ail conduce te>tlie; olqe'ct m view, 
in regular se'qnence anel gradation 
we may sit ele>vvn anel ex})re'ss our 
ideas in as clear a manner as wo can 
ahvays using such vve>rels as are most 
jsuitod to our purperse, anel. when 
‘two modes of expression, eepially hi- 
minems, present '‘tlieinselves, sedect- 
ing that which is the most harnioiii- 
ous atid elegant. 

It semietimes happens that writers, 
in aiming at pcrspie^aiity, over-reach 


the one*, but to the temj)erate and theinselve's, by employing too many 


disinterosteMl patriotism, the; good and w’orels, anel p('rple;x the mind by a 
virtuous dispositions of the other, we: multiplicity of dlusl rations. "J'his js 
alone give the meed of heart-felt a very fatal error. Circumlocution 
praise^ ’’ seldom conduces to plainness ; and 

I only mear? by this, that we mu^st you may take it as a maxim, that, 
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when once an idea is dearly cjprcss- 
e(J, every additional stroke will only 
contuse the mind, and diminish tlie 
edeol. 

When you have once learned 
to oxiji'ess yoiirsedf with clearness 
-iiuJ jM'oprK’ty, you will soon arrive 
■ it t'leaiuice. Every thiii^ else, in 
n :. will l()!low as of course. But 1 
on you not to invert tlii^ order of 
.iiinj^‘', and be paymo your addresses 
o) tile graces, when you ought to be 
.^1 inlying perspicuity. Young writers, 
in gein‘ral, arc' too solicitous to round 
oil their pi'riods, and regulate the 
' adimci'S of their style. Hence the 
feeble pleonasms, and idle repeli- 
tion^, which deform their pages. If 
\un would have your comjiositions 
\ erorou'- and masculine in their tone, 
h i ('very woun tlcl . and when you 
dt'leet \oiirM‘lf polishing oil a S(m- 
leiice with ex})letives, regard your- 
self in exactly the same jiredicament 
wilh a poet, wlio should eke out the; 
ineasuri' of Ins versos with “ tiluin, | 
titiiin, tee, sir.” 

So much for stylo 

* * # * * * 

LETTER XLIX. 

Jlcnrij Kirkc White to Robert South- 
eji^ the Editor of his Works, 

Notiiuf^liain, July 9th, 1001-. 

1 ( AN flow inform you, that I have 
reason to lielievc iny way through 
college IS clear before rue. From 
what sourcii 1 know not, lint through 
the hands of Mr. Simeon, I am pro- 
vided with 30/. per animni . and, 
while things go (^n so prosperously 
as they do now, 1 can command 20/. 
or 30/. more /rom my friends, and 
this, in all probability, until 1 take 
my degree. The friends, to wdiom 
1 allude, are my mother and brother. 
My mother has, for tliese five 
years past, kept a boarding school 
in Nottingham ; and, so long as her 
school continues in its present state, 


she can supply me with 15/. or 20/. 
per anmiin, without inconvenience ; 
but should she di(', (and her health 
IS', I fear, but infirm,) tlint resource 
will altogether hiil. Still, I think, 
my prosjicct is so good as to jireclnde 
any anxiety on my [lart ; and per- 
haps my income will he more than 
adequate to my wants, as I shall I)e 
a Sizar’of St. Ldiii’s, where the col- 
lege emolimieiits are more than com- 
monly large. 

In this situation of my affairs, you 
will perhaps agree with me in think- 
ing that a subscription for a volume 
of poems will not bo necessary ; and, 
certainly, that measure is one which 
will he licttcr avoided, if it may be. 

I have lately looked over what pev 
ems I have hy me in manuscrqit, 
and hnd them nunc numerous than T 
e\[M‘ctoJ ; blit many of them would 
perhaps be styled mopish and mawkish 
and cv'eii misanthropic, in the lan- 
guage of the world ; though, from the 
latter sentiment, I am sure 1 can 
say, no one is more opposite than I 
am. These poems, therefore, will 
never see the light, as from a teacher 
of that word which gives all strength 
to the feeble : more fortitude and 
Christian philosophy may with jus- 
tice be expected than they display. 
The remainder of my verses w'ould 
not possess any great interest : mere 
(h'scrij)tion is often mere nonsense : 
and I have acipiired a strange habit, 
w henever 1 do point out a train of mo- 
ral sentiment from the contemplation 
of a picture, to give it a glooiry and 
I querulous cast, when there is nothing 
in the occasion but what ought to 
inspire jo) and gratitude. T have 
one poem,* howxwer, of some length, 
which I .shall preserve ; and I have 
another of considerable magnitude 
in design, but of which only a part 
IS writt(^n, which 1 am fairly at a loss 
whether to commit to the flames, or, at 
some future oiiportiinity, to finish. The 

* TIME is ptobably the poem alluded to. 
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subject is the death of Christ. I have Surely it will proceed ; surely a plan, 
no friend, whose opinion is at all to laid out with such fair prospects of 
be relied on, to whom I could sub- happiness to you, as well as me, will 
mit it; and perhaps, after all, it may not be frustrated. Write to me the 
be absolutely worthless. moment you have any information on 

With regard to that part of my the subject, 
provision, which is derived from my I think we shall be happy togetlu'i 
unknown friend, it is of course con- at Cambridge ; and in the ardent 
ditional ; and as it is not a provision pursuit of Cliristian knowledge, and 
for a pmt, hut for a candidate for Christian virtue, we sliall be doubly 
order Sy I believe it is expected, and, united. We were before friends , 
indeed, it has been hinted as a thing now, I hope, likely to be still more 
advisable, that I should barter the emphatically so. But 1 must not 

muses for mathematics, and abstain anticipate. 

from writing verses, at least until I I left Nottingham without sciurig 
take my degree. If I find tliat all my brotlier Neville, who arrived 
my time will be recpiisite, in order to there two days after me. This is a 
prepare for the important office 1 am circuinsiaiice which I much regret ; 
destined to fill, I shall certainly do but I hope he will come this way, 
iny duty, however severely it may when he goes, according to his in- 
cost me: but if I find I may lawfully jtcrition, to a watering place. Neville 
and conscientiously relax iii}self, at | has been a good brother to me, arul 
intervals, with those delightful reve-j there arc not many things which 
ties which have hitherto formed the. would give me more pleasure than, 
chief leisure of my life, 1 shall, with- after so long a separation, to sec him 
out scruple, indulge myself in them, again. I dare not hope, that I shall 
I know the pursuit of truth is a meet you and him together, in Octo- 
much more important business than her, at Nottingham, 
the exercise of the imagination ; and, My days flow on here in an even 
amid all the quaintness and stiff me- tenor. They are, indeed, studious 
thod of the mathematicians, I can days, for my studies seem to multi- 
even discover a source of chaste and ply on my hands, and 1 am so mucli 
exalted pleasure. To their severe; occupied with them, that I am hc- 
but salutary discipline, 1 must now | corning a mere book-vvorm, runiiirig 
“subdue the vivid shapings of ray j over the rules of Greek versification 
youth;” and, though I sliall cast; in my walks, instead of expatiating 
many a fond, lingering look to Fan- 1 on the beauties of the surrounding 
cy’s more alluring paths, yet I shall j scenery, Wintoringham is, indeed 
be repaid by the anticipation of days, j now a deliglitfiil place : the trees are 
when I may enjoy the sweet satis- in full verdure, the crops arc Lrouz- 
faction of being useful, in no ordina- ing the fields, and my former walks 
ry degree, to my fellow mortals. are become dry under foot, which I 
* * * * ^ * have never known them to be before. 


LETTER L. 

Henry Kirke W7iite to Mr, B, Mad- 
dock. 

Winleringhani, August 3cl, ISCM-. 

My dear Ben, 

1 AM all anxiety to learn the issue 
of your pioposal to yoi>r father. 


The opening vista, from our church- 
yard over the llumbf^ to the hills 
and receding vales of Yorkshire, as- 
sumes a thousand new aspects. 1 
sometimes watch it at evening, when 
the sun is just gilding the summits 
of the hills, and the lowlands are be- 
ginning to take a browner hue. 
The showers partially falling in the 
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distance, wliile all is serene above 
me ; the swelling sail rapidly falling 
down the river ; and, not least of all, 
the vdlages, woods, and villas on the 
oj)})Osite bank, sometimes render this 
scime (juite enchanting to me ; and 
it js no contemjitible relaxation, after 
a man has been puzzling his brains 
over the intricacies of Greek cho- 
iiises all the day, to come out and 
unbend his mind with careless thought 
and negligent fancies, while he re* 
freshes his body with the fresh air 
of the country. 

1 wish you to have a taste of these 
pleasures with me ; and, if ever I 
should live to be blest with a quiet 
parsonage, and that great object of my 
ambition, a garden, 1 have no doubt but 
we shall he, for some short intervals 
at h^ast, two quiet, contented bodies. 
These will be our relaxations ; oiir 
huslnt\ss will be of a nobler kind. 
Let us vigilantly fortify ourselves 
against the exigencies of the serious 
ajijiointment we are, with God’s 
blessing, to fulfil ; and, if we go into 
the church prepared to do our duty, 
there is every reasonable prospect 
that our labours will he blessed, and 
that we shall be blessed in them. As 
your habits generally have been 
averse to what is called close appli- 
calioii, it will be too much for your 
.strength, as well as unadvisablc in 
other points of view, to study very 
intensely ; but regularly you may, 
and must read ; and, depend upon it, 
a man will work more wonders by 
stated and constant application, than 
by unnatural and forced endeavours, 
* * # # * * 

LETTER LI. 

Heiiry Kirke White to Mr. Maddock. 

Winteringham, Ist March, 1805. 

My dear Ben, 

« # # # * # 

I HOPE and trust that you have at 
length arrived at that happy tempera- 


ment of disposition, that, although 
you have much cause of sadness with- 
in, you are yet willing to be amused 
with the variegated scenes around 
you, and to join, when occasions pre- 
sent themselves, in innocent mirth. 
Thus, ill the course of your peregri- 
nations, occurrences must continu- 
ally arise, which, to a mind willing 
to make the best of every thing, will 
afford amusement of the chastest 
kind. Men and manners are a 
never-failing source of wonder and 
surprise, as they present themselves 
in their various phases. We may 
very innocently laugh at tlie brogue 
of a Somerset peasant ; and I should 
think that person both cynical and sur- 
ly, who could pass by a group of laugh- 
ing children, without participating 
in their delight, and joining in their 
laugh. It is a truth most undeniable, 
and most melancholy, that there is 
too much in human life which ex- 
torts tears and groans, rather than 
I smiles. This, however, is equally 
I certain, that our giving way to unre- 
mitting sadness on tliese accounts, 
so far from ameliorating the con- 
dition of mortality, only adds to 
the aggregate of human misery, 
and throws a gloom over those mo- 
ments, when a ray of light is permit- 
ted to visit the dark valley of life, and 
tile heart ought to be making the best 
of its fleeting happiness. Landscape, 
too, ought to be a source of delight 
to you ; fine buildings, objects of na- 
ture, and a thousand things which it 
would be tedious to name. I should 
call the man, who could survey such 
things as these without being affect- 
ed with pleasure, either a very weak- 
minded and foolish person, or one 
of no mind at all. To be always 
sad, and always pondering on inter- 
nal griefs, is what I call utter selfish- 
ness : I would not give two-pence 
for a being who is locked up in his 
suffering, and whose heart cannot 
respond to the exhilarating cry of 
nature, or rejoice because he sees 
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others rejoice. The loud and unan- 
imous chirping of the birds, on a fine 
sunny morning, pleases me, because^ 
I see they are hapjiy : and I should 
be very selfish, did T not participale 
in their seeming joy. Do not, how- 
ever, suppose that I mean to exclude a 
man’s own sorrows from his thoughts, 
since that is an impossibility, and, 
were it possible, would bo prejudicial 
to the human heart. I only mean, 
that the whole mind is not to be in- 
cessantly engrossed with its cares, 
but, with cheerful elasticity, to bend 
itself occasionally to circumstances, 
and give way, without hesitation, to 
pleasing emotions. To be pleased 
with little is one of tlie greatest bless- 
ings. 

Sadness is itself sometimes infi- 
nitely more pleasing than joy ; but 
this sadness must be of the expan- 
sive and generous kind, rather refer- 
ring to mankind at large, than the 
individual ; and this is a feeling not 
incompatible with cheerfulness and 
a contented spirit. There is diffi- 
culty, however, in setting bounds to 
a pensive disposition ; 1 have felt it, 
and I have felt that I am not always 
adequate to the task. 1 sailed from 
11 all to Barton the day before yester- 
day, on a rough and windy day, in a 
vessel filled witli a marching regi- 
ment of soldiers : the band playiul 
finely, and I was enjoying the many 
pleasing emotions which the water, 
sky, winds, and musical instruments 
excited, wdien my thonglits were sud- 
denly called away to more melan- 
choly subjects. A girl, genteelly 
dressed, and with a countenance 
which, for its loveliness, a painter 
might have copied for Jlebe, with a 
loud laugh, seized me by the great 
coat, and asked me to lend it her : 
slie was one of those unhappy crea- 
tures, who depend on the brutal and 
licentious for a hitter livelihood, and 
was now following in the train of 
one of the officers. I was greatly 
affected by her appearance apd situ- 
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ation, and more so by that of another 
female, who was with her, and who, 
with less beauty, had a wild sorrow- 
fulness in her lace, which shewed she 
knew her situation. 'I’his incident, 
apparently tritling, induced n train 
of reflections, which occupied me 
fully during a walk of six or seven 
miles to our parsonage. At first I 
wished that I bad fortune to erect 
an asylum for all the miserable and 
destitute: and tliere was a soldier’s 
wife, with a wan and haggard face, 
and a little infant in her arms, whom 
1 would also liave wislied to place in 
it. 1 then grew out of himionr with 
the world, because it was so unfeel- 
ing and so miserable, and because 
there was^no cure for its miseries; 
and I wished for a lodging in the 
wilderness, where T might bear no 
more of wrongs, affiiction, or vic(\ 
Blit, after all my s])eculations, ( 
found 1 1 lore was a reason for those 
things in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and that, to those vvlio sought it, there 
was also a cure. So I hanislied my 
vain meditations, and, knowing that 
God’s providence is better able to 
direct the affairs of men than our 
wisdom, I leave them in his hands. 

* * * * * 


LETTER LII, 

Hmry Kirke Whiffi to his Mother. 

WiniRriiif^ham, 5lh Feb. 1805. 

Dear mother, 

* * * # * 
Tuf. spectacles for my father are, 
I hojie, such as will enable him to 
read willi case ; althoy^h they are 
not set in silver. If tW\y liurt him 
through stiffness, I thiiik the better 
way will be to wear them with the tim 
end joints shut to, and with a piece 
of ribbon to go round the back of 
the head, &>c. The Rornaine’s Ser- 
mons, and the cheap tracts, are books 
which I thought might be useful. 
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You may think I am not yet privi- 
leged to make presents, since they 
in the end, come out of your 
poe.ket ; but 1 am not in want of 
rnsli at prcMml, and have reason to 
Ix'lieve, from my own calculations, J 
not have occasion to%all upon 
yon lor what T know you can so ill 
spare. I was quite vexed afterwards, 
that I did not send you all the vo- 
lumes of the Clieap Repository, as 
the others, which are tlie general 
h-arts, and such as arc more enter- 
taining, would have been well adapt- 
ed to your library. When I next go 
to Hull, I propose buying the rc- 
ma tiling volumes, and, when 1 next 
have occasion to send a parcel, you 
will receive them. The volume you 
have now got contains all the Simdni/ 
lasiding tracis, and on that account 
I sent It separately. As I have many 
tilings to remind of my sister 
Smith, I thought (tliough we neither 
ol' us need sucli mementos) that she 
would not be averse to receive the 
>ernK)iis of the great and good, 
though, in some respects, singular, 
Rornaine, at my hands, as what old- 
faslnoned people would call a token 
of a brother':^ love, but what, in more 
courtly phrase, is denominated a wzc- 
rnento of affection, 

LETTER LIIL 

Han't/ Kirkc White to his brother 
Neville, 

Wiiitcung^ham, April, IBUj. 
Dear Neville, 

# 

You wrote me a long sheet this last 
time, and 1 htlve every reason to be 
satished noth it ; yet 1 sometimes 
wish I could make you write closer 
and smaller. Since your mind must 
necessarily be now much taken up 
witli other things, I dare not press 
my former inquiries on subjects of 
reading. When your leisure season 


comes, I shall be happy to hear from 
you oil these topics. 

It is a remark of an ancient phi- 
losophical poet, (Horace,) that every 
man thinks liis neighbour’s condition 
happier than his own ; and, indeed, 
common experience shews, that we 
are too apt to entertain romantic no- 
tions of absent, and to think meanly 
of present things ; to extol what we 
have had no experience of, and to 
be discontented witli what we possess. 
The man of business sighs for the 
sweets of leisure : tlie person wdio, 
with a taste for reading, has few op- 
portunities for it, thinks that man’s 
life the sum of bliss, who lias nothing 
to do but to study. Yet it often hap- 
pens, that the condition of the envier 
is happier than that of the envied. 
You have road Dr. Johnson’s tale of 
tlie poor tallow-chandler, who, after 
sighing for the quiet of country 
life, at length scraped money enough 
to retire, but found his long-sought- 
for leisure so insupportable, that 
he made a voluntary offer to his 
successor to come up to town eve- 
ry Friday, and melt tallow for him 
gratis. It would be so with half the 
men of business, who sigh bo earnest- 
ly for the sweets of retirement ; and 
you may receive it as one of the ina- 
turost observations i have been able 
to make on human life, that there is 
no condition so happy as that of him 
who leads a life of full and constant 
em])loyment. His amusements have 
a zest, which men of pleasure would 
gladly undergo all his drudgary to 
experience ; and the regular succes- 
sion of business, provided his situa- 
tion he not too anxious, drives away 
from his brain those harassing spe- 
culations, which arc continually as- 
saulting the man of leisure, and the 
man of reading. The studious man, 
though his pleasures are of the most 
refined species, finds cares and dis- 
turbing thoughts in study. To tliink 
much and deeply will soon make a 
man sad. Ilis thoughts, ever on the 
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wiiify, often carry him where he 
shudders to be even in imagination. 
IJ(; IS like a man in sleep — sometimes 
his dreams are pleasing, hut at others 
horror itself takes ]K)ssession of ins 
imagination ; and this inequality of 
iniiid is almost inseparable from 
much meditation and mental exer- 
cise. From this cause it often hap- 
pens, that lettered and philosophical 
men are peevish in their tempters, 
and austere in their manners. The 
inference 1 would draw from these 
remarks is generally this, that, al- 
though every man carries about him 
the seeds of happiness or misery in 
his own bosom, yet it is a truth not 
liable to many exceptions, tliat men 
are more equally free from anxh‘ty 
and care, in proportion as they re- 
C(‘de from the more refined and men- 
tal, to the grosser and boddy employ- 
ments and modes of life, but that the 
liappicst condition is placed in tlie 
middle, between the tixlremes of 
both. Thus, a person with a mode- 
rate love of reading, and few op- 
])ortunities of indulging it, would he 
inclined to envy one in my situation, 
because such a one has nothing to 
do but to read ; but I could tell bim, 
that, though my studious j)leasur(‘s 
are more comprehensive than his, 
they are not more exquisite, and that 
an occasional banquet gives more de- 
light than a continual feast. Read- 
ing should be dearer to you than to 
me, because 1 always read, and you 
but seldom. 

Almond and I took a small boat 
oil Monday, and set out for Hull, a 
distance of thirteen miles, as some 
compute it, though others make i* 
less. We went very merrily, with a 
good pair of oars, until we came 
within four miles of Hull, when, 
owing to some hard working, we 
were quite exhausted ; but, as the 
tide was nearly down, and the shore 
soft, we could not get to any villages 
on the banks. At length we made 
Hull, and just arrived in timoi to be 
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grounded in the middle of the har- 
bour, without any possible means of 
getting ashore till the flux or flood. 
As we were half famished, I deler- 
miiied to wade asliore for provisions, 
ami had tlie satisfaction of gi'Uing 
abo\c tli#kiiees in mud almost every 
stop J made When I got ashore, I 
recollected 1 had given Almond all 
my casli. This was a terrible dilem- 
ma. 'd'o return back was too labori- 
ous, and J expected the tide flowing 
every minute. At last I determined 
to go to the inn where we usual]} 
dine when we go to Hull, and try 
how much credit I possessed there, 
and 1 happily found no difliculty in 
procuring refreshments, which 1 car- 
ried off in^ triumph to the boat. Here 
new difficulties occurred; for the 
tide had flowed-in considerably dur- 
ing my absence, although not suffi- 
ciently to rnovp the boat: so that my 
wade v.as much worse back than it 
had been before. On our return, a 
most placid and cairn day was con- 
verted into a cloudy one, and wo had 
a brisk gait* in our teeth. Knowing 
we were quite safe, we struck across 
from Hull to Barton ; and, when vve 
i were ofl‘Ha7X‘i Whelps, a place which 
I IS always rough, vve had some tre- 
mendous swells, which we weathered 
adnurahly, and (bating our getting 
on the wrong side of a bank, owing 
to the deceitful appearance of the 
coast) we had a prosperous voyage 
home, having rowed twenty-six miles 
in less than five, hours. 

* * # * # « 


LETTER, LIV. 

Henry Kirke White Mother. 

Winleriiipi-hain, 12ih April, 1805. 
My dear mother, 

1 HAVE constructed a planetarium, 
or orrery^ of a very simple kind, 
which cannot fail to give even chil- 
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dreii an idea of the order and course 
of the heavenly bodies. f shall 
write a few plain and simple lectures 
upon It, with lessons to be got off 
by heart by the children ; so that 
you will be able, without any diffi- 
culty, to teach them the rudiments 
of astronomy. The machine, simple 
as it may seem, is such, that you can- 
not fail to understand the planetary 
system by it ; and, were it not that I 
cannot afford the additional expense, 
I could make it much more complete 
and interesting. You must not ex- 
jiect any thing striking in the instru- 
ment itself, as it only cmisists of an 
index plate, with rods and balls. It 
will explain the situation of the pla- 
nets, their courses, the motion of the 
earth and moon, the causes of the 
srasonSi tbe different lengths of day 
and night, the reason of eclipses, 
transits, &.c. When you have seen 
it, and read the explanatory lectures, 
you will be able to judge of its plain- 
ness ; and, if you find you understand 
it, you may teach geography scho- 
lars its use. Should it fail in other 
j)oints of view, it will be useful to 
Maria and Catharine. 

Remember to keep up the ]>Ian of 
family worship on Sundays, with 
strictness until I come, and it will 
probably pave the way for still fur- 
ther improvements, which! may per- 
haps have an op]>ortunity of making 
while I stay with you. Let Maria 
and Catharine be more particularly 
taught to regard Sunday as a day 
set apart from all worldly occu])a- 
lions. Let them have every thing 
prepared for tine* Sabbath on the pre- 
ceding (lay ; and be carefully warn- 
ed, on that Jay in particular, to avoid 
paying too great an attention to dress. 
I know how important habits like 
these will be to their future happiness, 
even in this world, and I therefore 
press this with earnestness. 


LETTER LV. 

Henry Kirke White to his Mother, 

Loinlon, December 24tb, 1805, 
My dear mother, 

You will, no doubt, have been sur- 
prised at not having heard from me 
for so long a time, and you will be 
no Jess so to find, that I am writing 
this at my aunt’s in this far-famed 
city. I have been so much taken 
up with our college examinations of 
late, that I could not find tune to 
write, even to you ; and I am now 
come to town, in order to give my- 
self every relaxation and amusement 
I can ; for I had read so much at 
Cambridge, that my health was rather 
affected, and I was advised to give 
myself the respite of a week or a 
fortnight, in order to recover strength. 
I arrived in town on Saturday night, 
and should have written yesterday, 
I in order to remove any uneasiness you 
j might feel on my account, but there 
is no post on Sunday. 

I I have now to communicate some 
agreeable intelligence to you. Last 
week being the close of the Michael- 
mas term, and our college examina- 
tion, our tutor, who is a very great 
man, sent for me, and told me he 
was sorry to hear 1 had been ill : lie 
understood 1 was low spirited, and 
wished to know whether I frightened 
myself about college expenses. I 
told him, that they did contribute some 
little to harass me, because I was 
as ycl uncertain what the bills of my 
first year would amount to. ITis an- 
swer was to this purpose : “ Mr. 
White, 1 beg you will not trouble 
yourself on this subject : your emolu- 
ments will be very great, very great 
indeed, and J will take care your 
expenses are not very burthensome. 
Leave that to me.” He advised me 
to go to my friends, and amuse my- 
self with a total cessation from read- 
ing. After our college examination 
(which lasted six days) was over, he 
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sent for me again, and repeated what 
he liad said before about the ex- 
penses of the college ; and he added, 
tliat, if 1 went on as I had begun, and 
made myself a good scholar, I might 
rely on being provided for by the col- 
lege; for, if tht‘ county should be full ^ 
and they could not elect me a fellow, 
they would recommend me to another 
college, whert' they would be glad 
to receive a clever man from their 
hands ; or, at all events, they could 
always get a young man a situation 
as a private tutor in a nobleman’s fa- 
mily, or could put him in some hand- 
some way of preferment. “We 
make it a rule, (lie said,) of jnovnl- 
ing for a clever man, whose fortune 
IS small ; and you may therefore rest 
assured, Mr. White, that, after you 
have taken your degree, you will be 
])rovided with a genteel competency 
by the college^' lie begged T would 
be under no apprehensions on these 
accounts : he shook hands with nK‘ 
very affectionately, and wished me a 
speedy recovery. These attentions, 
from a man like the tutor of St. 
John’s, are very marked ; and Mr. 
Catton is well known for doing more 
than he says. I am sure, after these 
assurances from a principal of so re- 
spectable a society as St. John’s, 1 
have nothing more to fear; and 1 
hope you will never repine on n>y ac- 
count again. According to every ap- 
pearance, my lot in life is certain. 

# * # # * # 


LETTER LVL 

Henry Kiricc W^hitc to Mr. H. Mad- 
dock, 

St. John’s, Cambndgo, 22d Sepi. 180G. 
My dear friend, 

#***=» * 
You charge me with an accession 
of gallantry of late. I plead guilty. 
1 really began to think of marriage, 
(very prematurely you’ll say 4 ) but,: 
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if I experience any repetition of the 
fty 1 shall drop the idea of it for ever. 
It would be folly and cruelty to in- 
volve another in all the horrors of 
.such a calamity, 

1 thank you for your kind exhor- 
tations to a complete surrender of iny 
heart to God, which are contained in 
your letter. In this respect 1 have 
betrayed the most deplorabli' weak- 
ness and indecision of character. 1 
know what the truth is, and I love 
it ; but I still go on giving myself 
half to God, and half to the world, 
as if I expected to enjoy the comforts 
of religion along with the vanities of 
life. If, for a short time, I keep up 
a closer communion with God, and 
feel my whole bosom bursting with 
sorrow anti tenderness as I approach 
the footstool of iny Saviour, 1 soon 
relapse into iridiHerence, woildly- 
miiidedness, and sin ; my devotions 
become listless and perfunctory ; I 
doat on tlie world, its toys, and its 
corruptions, and am mad enough to 
be wdlling to sacrifice the ha])piiieBs 
of eternity to the deceitful pleasures 
of the passing moment. My heart 
is, indeed, a lamentable sink of loath- 
some corruption and hypocrisy. In 
consistency with my professed opi- 
nions, I am often obliged to talk on 
subjects, of which 1 know but little 
m experience, and to rank myself 
with those who have felt, what I only 
approve from my }iead,and, perhaps, 
estcejn from my heart, f often start 
with horror and disgust from myself, 
when I consider how deeply I have 
imperceptibly gone into this species 
of simulation. Yet I think my love 
for the Gospel, and, its professors, 
IS sincere : only I am insincere in 
sulfering persons to *^itcrtain an 
higli opinion of me as a child of God, 
wlien, indeed, I am an alien from 
him. On looking over some private 
memorandums, which were written 
at various times in the course of the 
two last years, I beheld, with inex- 
pressible anguish, that my progress 
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has, if any thing, been retrograde. I 
am still as dark, still as cold, still as 
ignorant, still as ibnd of the world, 
and have still fewer desires after ho- 
liness. I arn very, very dissatislied 
with myself, and yet I am not prompt- 
ed to earnest prayer. I have been 
so often earnest, and always have 
falhm away, that I go to God with- 
out hoj>c, without faith. Yet I am 
not totally without hope ; I know 
God will have my whoh; heart ; and 
1 know, when \ give him t/iatj 1 shall 
experiiMice the light of his counte- 
nance with a permanency. I pray 
that he would assist my weakne.ss, 
and grant me some jjortion of his 
L^race, in oriler that 1 may overcome 
the world, the fl(‘sh, and the devil, 
to whiedi 1 have Jong, lery iong, 
b(*fm a willing, though an unhappy 
shu e. — Do you pray earnestly with 
me, and for me, in these resjiects. I 
know the prayers of the faithful avail 
mucli ; and, when you consider with 
what great temptations! am surround- 
ed, and how very little strengtli I have 
wherewith to resist them, you will 
feel with me the necessity of earnest 
sii})jdica(ion, and fervent intercession, 
lest I should be lost, and cast away 
for ever. 

1 shall gladly receive your spirit- 
ual advice and directions. I have 
gone on too iong in coldness and un- 
concern. Who knows whether, if I 
neglect the present hour, the day 
of salvation may not be gone by for 
ever ! ! 

# * ijf' # 


LETTER LVII. 

.9 

Henry Kirke White to Mr. John 
Charlesworth. 

St. John’s, 22(1 Sept. ISOfi.] 
My dear Charlesworth, : 

Thank you for taking the blame | 
of our neglected correspondence on j 
your own shoulders. I thought it| 


rested elsewhere. Thrice have I 
begun to write to you ; once in Latin, 
and twice in English ; and each time 
have the Fates opposed themselves to 
the completion of my design. But, 
however, par sit rebus^ we are natu- 
rally disposed to forgive, because wc 
are, as far as intention goes, mutual- 
ly offenders. 

I thank you for your invitation to 
Cla|)ham, which Game at a fortunate 
pnicturc, since 1 had just settled with 
my tutor that I should pay a visit to 
my brother in T>.ondon this we<‘k. 1 
shall of course see you ; and shall be 
happy to sj)end a lew days with you 
at Clapham, and to rhapsodize on 
your common. It gives me pleasure 
to hear you are settled, and I give 
you many hearty good wishes for 
practice and prosperity. I liope 
you will soon find that a wife is a 
very necessary article of enjoyment 
in a domesticated state ; for how, in- 
deed, should it be otherwise ? A man 
cannot cook his dinner while he is 
employed in earning it. House- 
keepers arc complete helluones reifa- 
mUiaris, and not only pick your 
pockets, hat abuse you into the 
bargain : while a wife, on the con- 
tiary, both cooks your dinner, and 
enlivens it with her society ; receives 
you after the toils of the day with 
cheerfulness and smiles, and is not 
only the faithful guardian of your 
treasury, but the soother of yoiir 
cares, and the alleviator of you cala- 
mities. Now, am 1 no't ve 7 poeti- 
cal '\ But, on such a subject, who 
w'^ould not be poetical ? A wife ! — a 
domestic fireside ! — the cheerful assi- 
duities of love and tenderness ! It 
would inspire a Dutch burgomaster ! 
And if, with all this in your grasp, 
you shall still choose the pulsare ter- 
ram pedc libern^ still avoid the irrnp- 
\ 1 a copula^ still deem it a matter of 
! light regard to be an object of affec- 
tion and fondness to an amiabh^ and 
’sensible woman, — why then you de- 
I serve to be a fellow of a college all 
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your clays ; to be kicked about in 
your last illness by a saucy and care- 
less bed-maker ; and, lastly, lo be put 
in the ground iii your college chapel, 
followed only by the man who is to 
be your successor. Why, man, 1 
dare no more drMm that I shall ever 
have it in my power to have a wife, 
than that I shall be Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Primate of all Eng- 
land. A suit of rooms in a still 
and (juiot corner of old St. John’s, 
winch was once occupied by a crazy 
monk, or by one of the translators 
of the Bible, in the days of good 
King James, must form the bounda- 
ry of my ambition. I must be con- 
tent to inhabit walls which never 
echoed with a female voice, to be buri- 
ed in glooms which were never cheer- 
ed with a female smile. It is said, 
indeed, that women were sometimes 
permitted to visit St. John’s, when it 
was a monastery of White-Friars, in 
order to be present at particular reli- 
gious ceremonies,- but the good 
monks were careful to sprinkle holy 
winter wherever their profane loot- 
steps had carried contagion and pol- 
lution. 

It is well that you are free from 
the restrictions of monastic austerity, 
and that, while I sleep under the 
shadow of towers and lofty walls, 
and the safeguard of a vigilant por- 
ter, you are permitted to inhabit 
your own cottage, under your own 
guardianship, and to listen to the 
sweet accents of domestic alfection. 

Yes, my very Platonic, or rather 
Stoical friend, T riiiist see you safely 
bound in the matrimonial noose, and 
then, like a confirmed bachelor, ten 
years hence, I shall have the satis- 
faction of pretending to laugh at, 
while, in my heart, i envy you. — So 
much for rhapsody. I am coming 
to London for relaxation’s sake, and 
shall take it pretty freely ; that is, I 
sl^ill seek after fine sights — stare at 
fine people — be cheerful with the 
gay— foolish with the simple— and 


leave as little room to suspect as pos- 
sible, that 1 am (any thing of) a phi- 
losopher and mathoriiatician. J sliall 
jirobably talk a little Greek, but it 
wdll be by stealth, in order to excite 
no suspicion. 

# * ♦ * * ^ 

I shall be in town on Friday or 
Saturday. J am in a very idle mood, 
and have written yon a very idle let- 
ter, for which 1 entreat your pardon, 

and I am, dear C , very sincere- 

ly, yours, 11. K. Winn:. 

LETTER LVIII. 

Lord Byron to the Hun. Mrs. Byron. 

Gibraltar, Au^. lllh, 180'J. 

Dear mother, 

I HAVE been so much occupied 
since my departure from England, 
that, till 1 could address you at length, 
I have forborne writing altogether. 
As I have now' passed through Por- 
tugal, and a considerable part of 
Spain, and have leisure at this place, 
1 shall endeavour to give yon a short 
detail of my movements. Wc sailed 
from Falmouth on the 2d of July, 
reached Lisbon after a very favoura- 
ble passage of four days and a half, 
and took up our abodii in that city. 
It has often been described, without 
being worthy of description ; for, ex- 
cept the view from the Tagus, winch 
is beautiful, and some fine eburobes 
and convents, it contains little but 
filthy streets, and more filthy inha- 
bitants. To make amends for this, 
the village of Ciritra, about fifteen 
miles from the capital, is, perhaps, in 
every respect, the most (ijdightful in 
Europe. It contains beauties of eve- 
ry description, natural and artificial. 
Palaces and gardens rising in the 
midst of rocks, cataracts, and pre- 
cipices ; convents on stupendous 
heights ; a distant view of the sea 
and the Tagus ; and, besides, (though 
that is a secondary consideration,) is 
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remarkable as the scene of Sir II. 
D.’s convention. It unites in itself 
all the wildness of the western high- 
lands, with the verdure of the south 
of France. Near this place, aliout 
ten miles to the right, is the palace 
of Mafra, the boast of Portugal, as it 
might be of any country, in point 
ol‘ magnificence without elegance. 
Th(‘re is a convent annexed. The 
monks, who ]>ossess large revenues, 
are courleous enough, and under- 
stand Latin, so that we had a long 
conversation. They have a large li- 
brary, and asked me if the English 
had anjf hooks in their country. 1 
sen( my liaggage and part of the ser- 
vants’ by sea to Gibraltar, and travel- 
led on horseback from Aldea Galhe- 
da (the first stage from Lisbon, which 
IS only accessible by water) to Se- 
ville, (one of the most famous cities 
in Spam,) where the government 
called the Junta is now held. Tlie 
distance to Seville is nearly four 
imiidred miles, and to Cadiz almost 
ninety miles further, towards the 
coast. I lind orders from the go- 
vernment, and every possibb accom- 
modation on the road, as an Eng- 
lish nobleman, in an English uiii- 
IJirin, is a very respectable personage 
in Spam at present. 'J^he hur^e&aIe 
remarkably good, and the roads (I 
assure ymt upon my honour, for you 
will hardly believe it,) very far supe- 
rior to the best British roads, with- 
out the smallest toll or turnpike. 
You will suppose this when I rode 
post to Seville in four days, through 
this parching country, in the midst 
of summer, wj^hoiit fatigue or annoy- 
ance. Seville IS a beautiful town: 
though the Streets arc narrow, they 
are clean. We lodged in the house 
of two Spanish unmarried ladies, who 
possess six houses in Seville, and 
gave me a curious specimen of Spa- 
ijjfth manners, They are women of 
character, and the eldest a fine wo- 
man, the youngest pretty, but not so 
good a figure as Donna Josepha. 


The freedom of manner which is ge- 
neral here astonished me not a little ; 
and, in the course of farther observa- 
tion, I find that n\serve is not the 
characteristic of tin; Spanish belles, 
who are, in general, very handsome, 
with large black eyes, and very fine 
forms. The eldest honoured your 
unwoi’tlii/ son with very particular 
attention, embracing him with great 
tenderness at parting, (I was there 
but three days,) alter cutting off a 
lock of Ins hair, and presenting him 
witli one of her own, about three feet 
in length, which ] send, and beg you 
will retain till my return. Her la.st 
words were, “ Adios tu hermosol me 
gusta miicho.” — “ Adieu, you pretty 
lellow ! you please me much.'*’ She 
ofl(‘red a share of her apartment, 
winch my virtue induced me to de- 
cline : she laughed , and said 1 had 
some English “ amante” (lover), and 
added, that she w'as going to be mar- 
ried to an ollicer in the Spanish 
army. I left Seville, and rode on to 
Cadiz, through a beautiful country. 
At AV/rs, where the slicrry w^c drink 
IS made, I met a great merchant, a 
Mr. Gordon, of Scotland, who was 
extremely polite, and favoured me 
with the inspection of his vaults and 
celjjirs ; so that I cjnalfed at the foun- 
tain-head. Cadiz, sweet Cadiz, is 
the most delightful town I ever be- 
held, very diifererit from our English 
cities in every respect, except clean- 
liness, (and it is as clean as London,) 
but still beautiful, and full of the 
finest women in Spain, the Cadiz 
belles being the Lancashire witches 
of their land. Just as I was intro- 
duced, and began to like the gran- 
j dees, I was forced to leave it for this 
cursed place ; but before I return to 
England I will visit it again. The 
night before I left it, I sat in the box 
at the opera with admiral Cordova’s 
lariiily : he is the commander whom 
lord St. Vincent defeated in 1797, 
and has an aged wife and a fine 
daughter, Senorita Cordova. The girl 
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is very pretty in the Spanish style, 
in niy opinion by no nieans inl’erior 
to the Englisli in charms, and cer- 
tainly superior m fascination. Long, 
black liair, dark, languishing eyes, 
c/car olive corujilcxions, and forms 
more graceful in motion than can be 
conceived by an Englishman used to 
tile drowsy, listless air of his country- 
women, added to the most becoming 
dress, and, at the same time, the 
most decent in the v/orld, render 
a Spanish beauty irresistible. 1 beg 
leave to observe, that intrigue here is 
the business of life. When a woman 
marries she throws oil* all restraint ; 
but I believe their conduct is chaste 
enough before. If you make a pro- 
posal, which 111 England would bring 
a box on the ear from the meekest 
of virgins, to a Spanish girl, she 
tiianks you for the honour you intend 
her, and replies, “ Wait till I am 
married, and 1 shall be too happy.” 
This is literally and strictly true. 
Miss C. and h(‘r little brother under- 
stood a little French, and, after re- 
gretting my Ignorance of the Spanish, 
she proposed to becoiiie my precep- 
tress in that language. 1 could only 
reply by a low bow, and express my 
regret that I quitted Cadiz too soon 
to permit mo to make the progress, 
which would doubtless attend rny 
studies under so charming a direc- 
tress. I was standing at the back 
of the box, which resembles our ope- 
ra boxes, (the theatre is large and 
finely decorated, the music admira- 
ble,) in the manner in which Eng- 
lishmen generally adopt for fear of 
incommoding the ladies in front, 
when this fair Spaniard dispossessed 
an old woman, (an aunt or a duen- 
na,) of her chair, and commanded 
me to bo seated next herself, at a to- 
lerable distance from her mamma. 
At the close of the performance I 
withdrew, and was lounging with a 
jsarty of meii m the passage, when, 
passant^ tiui lady turnetl. round 
ttlid called me, and 1 had the honour 
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of attending her to the admiral’s 
mansion. 1 have an invitation on 
my return to Cadiz, which 1 shall 
accept, if J pass through the country 
on iny return from Asia. 1 have 
met sir John Carr, knight errant, at 
Seville and Cadiz. He is a pleasant 
man. J like the Spaniards much. 
You have heard of the battle near 
Madrid, and in England they will call 
it a victory. A pretty victory ’ Two 
hundred ollicers, and five thousand 
men killed, all English, and the Prone li 
I ill as great force as ever. 1 should 
jhave joined the army, but we have 
I no time to lose before vve giU iij) th(' 
jAleditcuraiiean and Archipelago. I 
jam going over to Africa to-rnoriow; 

I it is only six miles from this fortl•es^. 
My next stage is Cagliari in Sardi- 
nia, where 1 shall he presented to his 
majesty. I have a most superb uni- 
form as a court dress, indispensable 
in travelling. 

Auf^ust Kitli 

I have not been to Africa ; the 
wind IS contrary ; but 1 dined yes- 
terday at Algesiras, witJi Lady West- 
moreland, where 1 met General C'as- 
tanos, the celebrated Spanish leader 
in the late and present war. To-day 
[ dine with him. He has offered me 
letters to Tetuan in JIarbary, lor the 
principal Moors ; and I am to ha\c 
the house lor a few days of one of 
the great men, which was intended 
for lady W., whose health will not 
permit her to cross the Straits. 

August 

I could not dine \^th Castanos 
yesterday, but tins afternoon I had 
that honour. He is pleasant, and, for 
aught 1 know to the contrary, clever 
I cannot go to Barbary. The Mal- 
ta packet sails to-m<»rrovv, and my- 
self in it. Admiral Purvis, with 
whom I dined at (Jadiz, gave me a 
passage in a frigate to Gibraltar, but 
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we have no ship of war destined for 
Malta at present. The packets sail 
fast, and have good accommodations. 
Vou shall hear from me on our route. 
# * # * ♦ 


LETTER LIX. 

Lord Byron to the Hon, Mrs, Byron. 

Previsa, Nov 12lh, 1809. 

My dear mother, 

1 HAVE now been some time in 
Turkey; this place is on the coast, 
but 1 have traversed the interior of 
the province of Albania, on a visit to 
tlie pacha. 1 left Malta in the Sjn- 
der, a brig of war, on the 21st of 
September, and arrived in eight days 
at Previsa. I thence have been 
about JoO miles, as far as Tepaleen, 
Ills highness’s country palace, where 
1 staid three days. The name of 
the pac.lia is Ali^ and he is consider- 
(‘d a man of the first abiliti(!s ; he 
goierns the whole of Albania, (the 
ancient lllyricum,) Epirus, and part 
of Macedonia. IJis son, Velly Pa- 
cha, to whom he has given me let- 
ters, governs the Morea, and he has 
great influence in Egypt ; in short, 
lie IS one of the most powerful men 
in the Ottoman empire. When I 
readied Yanina, the capital, after a 
journey of three days over the moun- 
tains, through a country of the most 
)icifiresque beauty, I found that Ali 
' ija was with his army in lllyri- 
Oiim, besieging Ibrahim Pacha in 
the castle of Berat. He had hoard 
that an Englishman of rank was in 
his dominions, j^nd had left orders 
ill Y^inina, with the commandant, to 
[irovide a house, and supply me with 
every kind of necessary gratis ; and, 
though 1 have been allowed to make 
piesents to the slaves, &>c., I have 
not been permitted to pay for a sin- 
gle article of household consumption. 
I rode out on the vi' 4 jjer’s horses, and 
saw the palaces of himself and grand- 
sons ; they are splendid, but too 
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much ornamented with silk and gold. 
I then went over the mountains 
through Zitza, a village with a Greek 
monastery, (where I slept on my re- 
turn) in the most beautiful situation, 
(always excepting Cintra, in Portu- 
gal,) I ever beheld. In nine days I 
reached Tepaleen. Our journey 
was much prolonged by the torrents 
that had fallen from the mountains, 
and intersected the roads. I shall 
never forget the singular scene on 
entering Tepaleen at live in the after- 
noon, as the sun was going down : 
it brought to rny mind (with some 
change of dress however,) Scott’s 
description of Branksome Castle in 
his and the feudal system. 

The Albanians in their dresses (the 
most magnificent in the world, con- 
sisting of a long udiite kilt,, gold- 
worked cloak, crimson vclvc^t gold- 
laced jacket and waistcoat, silver 
mounted pistols and dagg(*rs,) the 
Ikirtars with their high caps, the 
Turks in their vast pelisses and tur- 
bans, the soldiers and black slaves 
w lib the horses, the former in groups 
in an immense large open gallery in 
front of the palace, the latter placed 
in a kind of cloister below it, two 
hundred steeds ready caparisoned to 
move in a moment, couriers enter- 
ing or passing out with despatches, 
the kettle drums beating, boys call- 
ing the hour from the minaret of the 
mosque, altogether, with the singu- 
lar appearance of the building itself, 
formed a new and delightful specta- 
cle to a stranger. I was conducted 
to a very handsome apartment, and 
my health inquired after by the vi- 
zier’s secretary, “ a la mode Turque.’* 
The next day I was introduced to 
Ali Pacha. I was dressed in a full 
suit of staff uniform, with a very 
magnificent sabre, &.c. The vizier 
received me in a large room paved 
with marble ; a fountain was play- 
ing in the centre ; the apartment 
was surrounded by scarlet ottomans. 
He received me standing, a wonder- 

V 
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ful compliment from a Mussulman, 
and made me sit down on his right 
hand. I have a Greek interpreter 
lor general use, but a physician of 
All’s, named Temlario, who under- 
stands Latin, acted for me on this oc- 
casion. His first question was, why, 
at so early an age, I left iny coun- 
try — (the Turks have no idea of 
travelling for amusement.) He 
then said, the English minister, 
Captain Leake, had told him 1 was of 
a great family, and desired his re- 
spects to my mother ; which I now, 
in the name of Ah Pacha, present 
to you. He said he was certain 1 
was a man of birth, because I liad 
small ears, curling hair, and little, 
white hands, and expressed himself 
pleased with my appearance and 
garb. He told me to consider him 
as a father whilst I was in Turkey, 
and said he looked on me as his son. 
Indeed, he treated me like; a child, 
sending rne almonds and sugared 
sherbet, fruit and sweetmeats, twenty 
times a day. He begged mo to visit 
him often, and at night, when lie 
was at leisure. I then, after coffee 
and pipes, retired for the first tune. 
1 vsavv liim thrice afterwards. It is 
singular, that the Turks, who have 
no hereditary dignities, and few great 
families, except the sultans', pay so 
much respect to birth ; for I found iny 
pedigree more regarded than my title. 

His highness is sixty years old, 
very fat, and not tall, but with a 
fine face, light blue eyes, and a white 
beard. His manner is very kind, and, 
at the same time, he possesses that 
dignity, which I find universal arnc'jg 
the Turks- He has the appearance 
of any thing but his real character ; 
for he is a remorseless tyrant, guilty 
of the most horrible cruelties, very 
brave, and so good a general, that 
they call him the Mahometan Buoria-! 
parte. Nopoleon has twice offered j 
to make him king of Epirus ; but he 
prefers the English interest, and ab- 
hors the French as he himself told 


me. He is of so much consequence, 
that he is much courted by both ; 
the Albanians being the most war- 
like subjects of the Sultan, though 
Ali is only nominally dependent on the 
Porte. lie has been a mighty war- 
rior ; but is as barbarous as he is 
successful, roasting rebels, &c. dec. 
Buonaparte sent him a snuff-box, 
witli his picture ; he said the siiuff- 
hox was very well, but the picture 
he could excuse, as he neither liked 
it nor the original. His ideas of 
i judging of a man’s birth from ears, 

I hands, &.c were curious enough. 

I To me he was, indeed, a father, 
giving me letters, guards, and every 
pos&iblft accommodation. Our next 
conversations were of war and tra- 
velling, politics and England. He 
called my Albanian soldier, who at- 
tends me, and told him to protect me 
at ali hazard. His name is Viscillie, 
and, like all the Albanians, he is 
brave, rigidly honest, and faith- 
ful ; but they are cruel, though not 
treacherous ; and liave several vices, 
hut no meannesses. They are, per- 
haps, the most beautiful race, in 
point of countenance, in the world ; 
their women are sometimes hand- 
some also, but they are treated like 
slaves, beaten j and, in short, complete 
beasts of burthen ; they plough, dig, 
and sow. I found them carrying 
wood, and actually repairing the 
highways. The men are ali soldiers, 
and war and the chase their sole oc- 
cupation. The women are the la- 
bourers, which, after all, is no great 
hardship in so delightful a climate. 
Yesterday, the 1 1th of November, I 
bathed in the sea ; to-^day it is so hot’ 
tliat I am writing in a shady room 
of the English consul’s, with three 
I doors wide open, no fire, or even fire- 
place in the house ; except for culi- 
|nary jiurposes. To-day I saw the 
I remains of the town of Actium, near 
iwliich Antony J^st the world, in a 
small bay, where two frigates could 
hardly manceuvre ; a broken wall is 
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the sole remnant. On another part were a little hurt by the lightning, 
of the gulf stand the ruins of Nico- or crying, (I don't know which,) but 
polls, built by Augustus in honour are now recovered. When you 
of his v ictory. Last niglit t was at write, address to me at Mr. Stranc's, 
a Greek marriage ; but this, and a English consul, Patras, Morea. 
thousand things more, I liave neither 1 could tell you I know not how 
time nor .s/>ucfi to describe. 1 am go- many incidents, that T think would 
ing to-morrow, with a guard of fifty amuse you, but they crowd on my 
men, to Patras in the Morea, and mind as much as they w^oiild swell 
tlience to Athens, where J shall win- my paper; and lean neither arrange 
ter. Two days ago, 1 was nearly them in the one, nor put them down 
lost in a Turkish ship of war, owing in the other, except in the greatest 
to the ignorance of the captain and confusion. I like the Albanians 
crew, though the storm was not vio- much : they are not all 'Turks : some 
lent. Fletcher yelled after liis wife, tribes are Christians; but their re- 
tlic Greeks called on all the saints, ligion makes little difference in 
the Mussulmans on Alla, the captain their manner or conduct: tliey arc 
hur.st into tears, and ran below deck, esteemed the best troops in the Turk- 
telling us to call oil God; the sails ish service. I lived on my route, 
werti split, the main yard shivered, two days at once, and three days 
the wind blowing fresh, the night again, in a barrack at Salora, and 
s(Mling in, and all our chance was to never found soldiers so tolerable, 
make Corfu, which is in possession though 1 have been in the garrisons 
of the French, or (as Fletcher of Gibraltar and Malta, and seen 
pathetically termed it) “ a watery Spanish, French, Sicilian, and Bri- 
grav(‘.” I did what 1 could to con- lish troops in abundance. I have 
sol(^ Fletcher; but, finding linn incor- had nothing stolen; and was always 
nirible, wrapped myself up in niy w'elcome to their provision and milk. 
Albanian capote (an immense cloak) Not a week ago an Albanian chief 
and lay down on deck to wait the! (every village has its chief, who is 
worst. I have learnt to philosophize | called pninate), after helping us out 
m my travels, and, if I had not, com- 1 of the Turkish galley in her distress, 
plaint w as useless. Luckily the wind feeding us, and lodging my suite, 
abated, and only drove us on the consisting of Fletcher, a Greek, two 
coast of Suli, on the main land, where Athenians, a Greek priest, and iiiy 
we landed, and proceeded, by the companion Mr. Hobhouse, refused 
help of tlie natives, to Previsa again ; any compensation but a written pa- 
hut I shall not trust Turkish sailorsjper stating that I was well received; 
in future, though the pacha had or- 1 and when I pressed him to accept a 
dered one of his own galliots to take !f(*w sequins, “No," he replied, I 
me to Patras. I am, therefore, go- wish you to love me, not to pay me." 
mg as far as M^ssolonghi by land, Those arc his w'ords. It is astonish- 
and there have only to cross a small ing how far money goes in this coun- 
gulf to get to Patras. Fletcher’s try. While 1 was in the capital I 
next epistle will be full of marvels : had nothing to pay, by the vizier’s 
w'c were one night lost for nine hours order; but since, though I have ge- 
in the mountains in a thunder-storm, ncrally had sixteen horses, and ge- 
and since nearly wrecked. In both nerally six or seven men, the expense 
cases Fletcher was sorely bewildered, has not been half as much as stay- 
frorn apprehensions of famine and ing only three w eeks at Malta, though 
banditti in the first, and drowning sir A. Ball, the governor, gave me a 
in the second instance. His eyes house for nothing, and I had only 
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one servant, By the by, I expect! 
H * * to remit regularly ; for I am 
not about to stay in this province for 
ever. Let him write to me at Mr. 
Strane’s, English consul, Patras. 
The fact is, the fertility of the plains 
is wonderful, and specie is scarce, 
which makes this remarkable cheap- 
ness. 1 am going to Athens to 
study modern Greek, which differs 
much from the ancient, though radi- 
cally similar. T have no desire to 
return to England, nor shall I, un- 
less compelled by absolute want, and 
H * * ’s neglect ; but 1 shall not en- 
ter into Asia for a year or two, as 1 
have much to see m Greece, and 1 
may perhaps cross into Africa, at 
least the Egyptian part. Fletcher, 
like all Englishmen, is very much 
dissatisfied, though a little reconciled 
to the Turks by a present of eighty 
piastres from the vizier, which, if 
you consider every thing, and the 
value of specie here, is nearly worth 
ten guineas English. He has suf- 
fered nothing but from cold, heat, 
and vermin, which those who lie in 
cottages, and cross mountains in a 
cold country, must undergo, and of 
which I have equally partaken with 
lumself ; but he is not valiant, and is 
afraid of robbers and tempests. I 
have no one to be remembered to in 
England, and wish to hear nothing 
from it, but that you are well, and a 
letter or two on business from H * *, 
whom you may tell to write. I will 
write when I can, and beg you to 
believe me your affectionate son, 

Cyron. 

P. S. I have some very “magni- 
fique’^ Albanian dresses, the only ex- 
pensive article in this country. They 
cost 50 guineas each, and have so 
much gold, they would cost in Eng- 
land two hundred. 1 have been in- 
troduced to Hussim Bey and Mah- 
raout Pacha, both little boys, grand- 
children of AJi, at Yaninft. They 
are totally unlike our lads, have 
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painted complexions, like rouged 
dowagers, large black eyes, and fea- 
tures perfectly regular. They are 
the prettiest little animals 1 ever saw, 
and are broken into the court cere- 
monies already. The Turkish sa- 
lute is a slight inclination of the head, 
with the hand on the breast. Inti- 
mates always kiss. Mahmout is ten 
years old, and hopes to see me again. 
We are friends without understanding 
each other, like many other folks, 
though from a different cause. He 
has given me a letter to his father in 
th(i iVlorea, to whom I have also let- 
ters from Ali Pacha. 

‘ LETTER LX. 

Lord Byron to the Hon, Mrs, Byron, 

Consiantinople, June 28lli, 1810. 

My dear mother, 

1 REGRET to perceive, by your last 
letter, that several of mine have not 
arrived, particularly a very long one. 
written in November last, from Al- 
bania, when I was on a visit to the 
pacha of that province. P'letcher 
has also written to his spouse p<ir- 
petually. Mr. Hobhouse, who will 
forward or deliver this, and is on his 
return to England, can inform you 
of our different movements ; but I am 
very uncertain as to my own return. 
He will probably be down to Noll’s 
some time or other ; but P'letcher, 
whom I send back as an incumbi ance, 
(English .servants are sad travellers,) 
will supply his place in the interim, 
and describe our trivels, which have 
been tolerably extei^ive. I have 
written twice, briefly, from this capi- 
tal, from Smyrna, from Athens, and 
other parts of Greece ; from Alba- 
nia, the y)acha of which province 
de.sired his respects to my mother, 
and said he was sure I was a man 
of high birth, because I had small 
ears, curling hair, and white hands ! ! ! 
He was very kind to me, begged 
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me to consider him as a father, 
and gave me a guard of forty soldiers 
throujrh the forests of Acarnania. 
But of this and other circumstances 
I have written to you at large, and 
yet hope yon will receive rny letters. 

I remeinher Mahmout Pacha, the 
grnndson of Ali Pacha, at Yanina, 
(a little fellow of ten years of age, 
with large black eyes, which our la- 
dies would purchase at any price, 
and those regular features, which dis- 
tinguish the Turks,) asked me how 
I came to travel so young, without 
any body to take care of me. This 
question was put by the little man 
with all the gravity of threescore. 1 
cannot now write cojiiously ; I have 
only tune to tell you, that I have 
pat-sed many a fatiguing, and never 
a t(*(lious, moment ; and that all 1 am 
afraid of is, that I shall contract 
a gipsy-like, wandering disjiosition, 
which will make home tiresome to 
me : this, I am told, is very com- 
mon with men in the habit of 
peregrination, and, indeed, I feel it 
so. On the third of May I swam 
from Sestos to Ahydos, You know 
the story of Ijcander, but I had no 
Ihro to receive me at landing. I 
also passed a fortnight in the Troad : 
the tombs of Achilles and AEsyetes, 
still exist in large barrows similar to 
those you have, doubtless, seen in 
the north. The other day I was at 
Belgrade (a village in these environs), 
to see the house built on the same 
site as lady Mary Wortley’s. By 
the by, her ladyship, as far as I can 
judge, has lied, but not half so much 
as any other woman woukl have 
done in the san^ situation. I have 
been in all thq principal mosques by 
the virtue of a firman : this is a fa- 
vour rarely permitted to infidels, but 
the ambassador’s departure obtained 
it for us. I have been up the Bos- 
phorus into the Black Sea, round the 
walls of the city, and, indeed, I know 
mwe of it, by sight, than I do of 
London. 


I hope to amuse you some winter’s 
evening with the details, but at pre- 
sent you must excuse me ; I am not 
able to write long letters in June. 
I return to spend my summer in 
Greece. I shall not proceed further 
into Asia, as I have visited Smyrna, 
Ephesus, and the Troad. I write 
often, but you must not be alarmed 
when you do not receive my letters ; 
consider we have no regular post 
further than Malta, where I beg you 
will in future send your letters, and 
not to this city. Fletcher is a poor 
creature, and requires comforts that 
I can dispense with. He is very 
sick of his travels, but you must not 
believe his account of the country ; he 
sighs for ale, and idleness, and a wife, 
and the devil knows what besides. I 
lia ve not been disappointed or disgust- 
ed. 1 have lived with the highest 
and the lowest. I have been, for days, 
in a pacha’s palace, and have passed 
many a night in a cow-house, and I 
find the people inoffensive and kind. 
I have also passed some time with 
the principal Greeks in the Morea 
and Livadia, and, though inferior to 
the Turks, they are better than the 
Spaniards, who, in their turn, excel 
the Portuguese. Of Constantinople 
you will find many descriptions in 
different travels ; but lady Wort- 
ley errs strangely when she says 
“ St. Paul’s would cut a strange 
figure by St. Sophia’s.” I have been 
in both, surveyed them, inside and 
out, attentively. St. Sophia’s is un- 
doubtedly the most interesting from 
its immense antiquity, and the cir-» 
curnstance of all the Greek emperors, 
from Justinian, having been crowned 
there, and several murdered at the 
altar, besides the Turkish sultans 
who attend it regularly. But it is 
inferior in beauty and size to some of 
the mosques, particularly “ Soley- 
man, &.c.” and not to be mentioned 
in the same page with St. P.’s, (I 
speak like a cockney,) However, 1 
prefer the Gothic cathedral of Seville, 
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to St. P.’s, St. Sopliia’s, and any 
religious building I have ever seen. 
The walls of the seraglio are like the 
walls of Newstead Gardens, only 
higher, and much in the same order ; 
but the ride by t)ie walls of the city 
on the land side is beautiful. Ima- 
gine four miles of immense triple 
battlements, covered with ivy, sur- 
mounted witli 218 towers, and on 
the other side of the road Turkish 
burying grounds (the loveliest spots 
on earth) full of enormous cypresses. 

I have seen the ruins of Athens, 
of Ephesus, and Delphi ; 1 have tra-| 
versed great part of Turkey, and 
many other parts of Europe, and 
some of Asia; but I never beheld 
a work of nature or art, which 
yielded an impression like the pro- 
spect on each side from the Seven 
Towers to the end of Golden 
Horn. Now for England. You 
have not received my friend Ilob- 
house’s volume of poesy : it has 
been published several mouths; you 
ought to read it. I am glad to Iiear 
of the progress of E. Bards, (Sic. Of 
course, you observed I have made 
great additions to the new edition 
ilave you received iny picture from 
Sanders, Vigo-laiie, London? It 
was finished, and paid for, long be- 
fore I left England : pray send for it. 
You seem to be a mighty reader of 
magazines : where do you pick up 
all this intelligence, quotations, 

&c. ? Though I wuis happy to ob- 
tain ray seat without the assistance 
of lord C., I had no measures to keep 
with a man who declined interfering 
as my relation on that occasion, and 
T have done with him, though I re 
gref distressing Mrs. Leigh, poor 
thing ! I hope she is happy. It is 
my opinion that Mr. B * * ought to 
marry Miss R * *. Our first duty 
is not to do evil ; but, alas ! that is 
impossible , our next is to repair it, 
if in our power. The girl is his 
equal : if she were his inferior, a 
sum of money, and provision'' for the 


child, would be some, though a poor 
compensation : as it is, he should 
marry her. I will have no gay de- 
ceivers on my estate, and I shall not 
allow my tenants a privilege 1 do not 
permit myself, that of debauching 
each other’s daughters. God knows, 
I have been guilty of many excesses, 
but, as I have laid down a resolution 
to reform, and lately kept it, I expect 
this Lothario to follow the example, 
and begin by restoring this girl to 
society, or, by the beard of my father ! 
he shall hear of it. Pray take some 
notice of Robert, who will miss his 
master : poor boy, he was very un- 
willing to return. I trust you arc 
well and hapyjy. It will b(‘ a plea- 
sure to h^ar from you. Believe me, 
yours very sincerely, Byron. 

LETTER LXI. 

Lord Byron to R, C. Dallas, E^q. 

NewsU'ad, Aug^ust 21sl, 1811. 

My dear sir, 

Yorn letter gives me credit for 
more acute feelings than I possess ; 
for, though I feel tolerably miserable, 
yet 1 am at the same time subject to 
a kind of hysterical merriment, or 
rather laughter without merriment, 
which 1 can neither account for nor 
conquer, and yet I do not feel re- 
lieved by It ; but an indifferent per- 
son would think me in excellent spi- 
ntwS. “Wo must forget these things,” 
and have recourse to our old selfish 
comforts, or rather comfortable self- 
ishness. I do not think 1 shall re- 
turn to London immediately, and 
shall therefore accept freely what is 
offered courteously, your mediation 
between me and Murray. I don’t 
think my name will answer the pur- 
pose, and you must be aware that my 
plaguy Satire will bring the North 
and South Grub-streets down upon 
the “Pilgrimage;” — but, neverthe- 
less, if Murray makes a point of it^ 
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and you coincide with him, I will do 
it daringly ; so let it ho entitled, “ by 
the Author of English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” JVIy remarks 
on the Romaic, &.c. once intended 
to accompany the “ Hints from 
Horace,” shall go along with the 
other, as being indeed more appro- 
j)riate ; also the smaller poems now 
in my possession, with a few seh^ct- 
ed from those published in H**’s 
Miscellany. 1 have found, amongst 
iny poor mother’s papers, all my let- 
ters from the east, and one, in par- 
ticular, of some length, from Alba- 
nia. From this, if necessary, I can 
work up a note or two on that sub- 
ject As 1 kept no journal, the let- 
ters written on the spot arc the 
best. But of this anon, when we 
liave definitively arranged. Has 
Murray shown tlic work to any one ? 
He may ; but 1 will have no traps 
ior applause. Of course there are 
little things I would wish you to al- 
ter, and ])crhaps the two stanzas of 
a buffooning cast on London’s Sun- 
day am as well left out. I much 
wish to avoid identifying Childe 
Harold’s character with mim', and 
that, 111 sooth, is my second objection 
to my name appearing in the title- 
page. When you have made ar- 
rangements as to time, size, type, 
& c. favour me with a reply. I am 
gi\ing you a universe of trouble, 
wdiicii thanks cannot atone for. 1 
made a kind of prose apology for my 
skepticism, at the head of the MS., 
which, on recollection, is so much 
more like an attack than a defeiici*, 
that haply it might better ht* omitted. 
Perpend, promniiice. After all, I 
fear Murray jnll he in a scrape with 
the orthodox ; but I cannot lielp it, 
though I wish him well through it. 
As for me, “ I have supped full of 
criticism,” and I don’t think tliat the 
“ most dismal treatise” will stir and 
rouse iny fell of hair” till ** Birnam 
wood do come to Dunsinane.” 

1 shall continue to write at inter- 


vals, and hope you will pay me in 
kind. How does Pratt get on, or 
rather get off, 'Joe Blackett’s posthu- 
mous stock? You killed that poor 
man amongst you, in spite of your 
Ionian friend and myself, who would 
have saved him from Pratt, poetry, 
present poverty, and posthumous ob- 
livion. Cruel patronage ! to ruin a 
man at his calling ; but then he is a 
divine subject for subscription and 
biography ; and Pratt, who makes 
the most of his dedications, has in- 
scribed the volume to no less than 
five families of distinction. 

T am sorry you don’t like Harry 
White : with a great deal of cant, 
which m him was sincere (indeed it 
killed liiin as you killed Joe Black- 
ett), cortes there is poesy and genius. 
I don’t say this on account of my 
simile and rhymes ; but surely he was 
beyond all the Blooinficlds and Black- 
etts, and their collateral cobblers, 
whom Lofft and Pratt have or may 
kidnap from their calling into the ser- 
vice of the trade. You must excuse 
my flippancy, for I am writing I know 
not what, to escape from myself, — 
Hohhouse is gone to Ireland : Mr. 
i) * * has been here on his way to 
Harrowgate. You did not know 
M * * : he was a man of the most 
astonishing powers, as he sufficient- 
ly proved at Cambridge, by carry- 
ing off* more prizes and fcllow'ships, 
against the ablest candidates, than 
any other graduate on record ; but a 
most decided atheist, indeed noxious- 
ly so, for lie proclaimed his princi- 
ples in all societies. I knew him 
well, and feel a loss not easily to be 
supplied to myself — to Hobhouse, 
never. Let me hear from you, and 
believe me always yours, Byron. 

LETTER LXII. 

Lord Byron to R. C, Dallas, Esq, 
Newstead Abbey, Sept. 7th, 1811. 

My dear sir. 

As Gifford has been ever my 
Magnus Apollo,” any approbation, 
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such as you mention, would, of course, 
be more welcome than “ all Bokara’s 
vaunted gold, th&ri all the gems of 
Samarkand,” But I am sorry the 
MS. was shown to him in such a 
manner, and had written to Murray 
to say as much, before I was aware 
that it was too late. 

Your objection to the expression 

central line,” I can only meet by 
saying that, before Cliildo Harold 
left England, it was his full intention 
to traverse Persia, and return l>\ 
India, which he could not have 
done without passing the equinoc- 
tial. 

The other errors you mention I 
must correct in the progress through 
the press. I feel honoured by the 
wish of such men that the poem 
should be continued ; but, to do that, 
I must return to Greece and Asia ; 
I must have a warm sun and a blue 
sky. I cannot describe scenes so 
dear to me by a sea-coal fire. 1 had 
projected an additional canto when I 
was in the Troad and Constantino- 
ple, and if I saw them again it would 
go on ; but, under existing circum- 
stances and sensations^ I have nei- 
ther harp, “ heart nor voice,” to pro- 
ceed. I feel that 7/ou are all right 
as to the metaphysical part, but I 
also feel that I am sincere, and that, 
if 1 am only to write “ ad captaudum 
vtdgi/s” 1 might as well edito a ma- 
gazine at once, or spin canzonettas 
for Vauxhall. 

* ^ * * 41 = 

* ^ ^ * 

My work must make its way as 
well as it can. I know I have every 
thing against me, — angry poets and 
prejudices; but if the poem is a 
j)oem, it will surmount these obsta- 
cles, and if not^ it deserves its fate. 
Your friend’s Ode I have read : it is 
no great compliment to pronounce it 
far superior to S *’s on the same 
subject, or to the merits of the new 
chancellor. It is evidently the 
production of a man of tastte, and 


[book V). 

a poet, though I should not be 
willing to say it was fully equal to 
what might he expected from the au- 
thor of “ Horec lonirmJ^ I thank 
you for it, and that is more than 1 
would do for any other ode of the 
present day. 

I am very sensible of your good 
wishes, and, indeed, T have need of 
them. My whole liie has been at 
variance with propriety, not to say 
decency; rny circumstances are be- 
come involved ; niy friends are dead 
or estrjingod ; and my existence a 
dreary void. In M * I have; lost 
my “ guide, philosopher, and friend ;” 
in Wingfield a friend only, but one 
whom 1 could have washed to have 
preceded’.in his long journey. 

M * * was indeed an extraordina- 
ry man : it has not entered into the 
heart of a stranger to conceive such 
a man : there was the stamp of im- 
mortality in all he said or did : and 
now what is ho ? When we see 
such men pass away and be no more 
— men who seem created to display 
what the Creator could make his 
creatures — gathered into corruption, 
before the maturity of minds that 
might have been the pride of poste- 
rity, Avhat are we to conclude? For 
my own part, I am bewildered. To 
rne he w'as much, to Ilobhoiise every 
thing. My poor Hobhouse doted on 
M * For me, I did not love quite 
so much as T honoured him. I was, 
indeed, so sensible of his infinite su- 
periority, that, though I did not envy, 

1 stood in awe of it. He, Hobhouse, 
D * and myself, formed a coterie 
of our own at Cambridge and else- 
where. D * * is a wit and man of 
the world, and feels as ipuch as such 
a character can do, Imt not as Hob- 
house has been affected. D * 
who is not a scribbler, has always 
beaten us all in the war of words, 
and by his colloquial powers at once 
delighted and kept us in order. H. 
and myself always had the worst of 
it with the other two; and even M 
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yielded to the dashing vivacity of 
S * D * But I am talking to 
you of men, or boys, as if you cared 
about such beings. 

I expect mine agent down on the 
14th to proceed to I.ancashire, where, 
I hear from all quarters, I have a 
very valuable property in coals, &lc. 
I then intend to accept an invitation 
to Cambridge in October, and shall, 
perhaps, run up to town. 1 have four 
invitations, to Wales, Dorset, Cam- 
bridge, and Chester; but T must be a 
man of business. I am quite alone, 
as tlicse Jong letters sadly testify. I 
perceive, by referring to your letter, 
that the Ode is from the author; 
make my thanks acceptable to linn, 
llis muse is worthy a nobler theme.! 
You will w'rite, as usual, I hope. I 
wish you a good evening, and am 
yours ever, Byron. 


LETTER LXIII. 

Lord Byron to R, C. D alias ^ Esq, 

Newsfead Abbey, Sept. 23U, 1811. 

My dear air, 

Lisboa is the Portuguese word ; 
consequently the very best. Ulissi- 
pont is pedantic ; and, as I have Hel- 
las and Eros not long before, there 
would be something like an affec- 
tation of Greek terms, which I wish] 
to avoid, since T shall have a perilous 
(|uantity oUnodern Greek in my notes, 
as specimens of the tongue ; there- 
fore Lisboa may keep its place. You 
are right about the “Hints;” they 
must not precede the “ Romaunt;” 
but Cawthorn will be savage if they 
don’t ; howevrjf, keep^Am back and 
him in ^twd humour^ if we can, but 
do not let him publish. 

I have adopted, I believe, most of 
your suggestions ; but “ Lisboa” will 
be an exception to prove the rule. 
I have sent a quantity of notes, and| 
shall continue ; but pray let them be! 
copied ; no devil can read my hand. I 


By the by, I do not mean to ex- 
change the 9th verse of the “ Good 
Night.” 1 have no reason to sup- 
pose my dog better than his bro- 
ther brutes, mankind ; and Argus 
we know to be a fable. The “ Cos- 
mopolite” was an acquisition abroad. 
I do not believe it is to be found in 
England. It is an amusing little vo- 
lume, and full of French flippancy. 
I read, though I do not speak, the 
language. 

1 vnll he angry with Murray. It 
was a book-selling, back-shop, Pater- 
noster-row, paltry proceeding ; and, 
if the experiment had turned out as 
it deserved, I would have raised all 
Fleet-street, and borrowed the gi- 
ant’s staff f rom St, Dunstan’s church 
to immolate the betrayer of trust. I 
have written to him as he never 
was wriiten to before by an author, 
ril be sworn, and I hope you will 
amplify my wrath, till it has an effect 
upon him. You tell me always 
you have much to write : write it : 
but let us drop metaphysics : there 
we shall never agree. I am dull and 
drowsy, as usual, doing nothings and 
even that nothing a fatigue. Adieu ! 
Believe me, yours unfeignedly, 

Byron. 


LETTER LXIV. 

Lord Byron to R. C. Dallas^ Esq. 

Newstead Abbey, Sept. 26, 1811, 
My dear sir. 

In a stanza towards the end of 
canto first there is, in the concluding 
line, 

'‘Some liitter bubbles up, and e'en on roses 
stings" 

I have altered it as follows - 

“ Full from the heart of joy's delicious sprin{^s 
Son^ bitter o’er itic flowers its bubbliof venom 
flings." 

If you will point out the stanzas 
on Cintra which you wish recast, I 
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will send you mine answer. Be and coal-heavers. Very probably I 
good enough to address your letters may proceed to town by way of New- 
here, and they will either be forward- stead on my return from liancs. 1 
cd or saved till my return. My moan to be at Cambridge in Novtm- 
agent comes to-morrow, and we her ; so that, at all events, we sliall 
shall set out immediately. be nearer. 1 will not apologize for 

The press must not proceed, of the trouble I have given, and do give 
course, without my seeing the proofs, you, though I ought to do so ; but I 
as I have much to do. Pray do you have worn out my politest periods, 
think any alterations should be made and can only say, that I am very 
in the stanzas on Vathkk ? I should much obliged to you. Believe me, 
be sorry to make any improper allu- yours always, Bvron. 

sion, as I merely wish to adduce an 
example of wasted wealth, and the 

reflection which arose in surveying LETTER LXV. 

the most desolate mansion in the 

most beautiful spot I ev(‘r beheld. Lord Byron to R» C. Dallas, Esq, 
Pray keep Caw thorn back : he 

was not to begin till November, and N*wsioad Abbey, October llih, 1811. 

even that will be two months too Dear sir, 

soon. I am so sorry my hand is un- I have returned from Lancs, and 

intelligible ; but I can neither deny ascertained that my property there 
your accusation, nor remove the uiay be made very valuable ; but va- 
cause of it. It is a sad scrawl, cer- nous circumstances very much cir- 
tes. A perilous quantity of aimota- cumsenbe my exertions at present, 
tion hath been sent ; I think almost I shall be in town on business in the 
enough, with the specimens of Ro- beginning of November, and perhaps 
maic I mean to annex. at Cambridge before the end of this 

I will have nothing to say to your month : but of my movements you 
metaphysics, and allegories of rocks shall be regularly apprized. Your 
and beaches : we shall all go to the objections I have in part done away 
bottom together ; so “ let us eat and by alterations, which I hope will suf- 
drink, for to-morrow, I am hce; and I have sent two or three 

as comfortable in my creed as others, additional stanzas for both “ FyttesJ^ 
inasmuch as it is better to sleep than I have been again shocked with a 
to be awake. death, and have lost one very dear 

I have heard nothing of Murray ; I to me in happier times ; but “ I have 
hope he is ashamed of liini.seif. lie almost forgot the taste of grief/' and 
sent me a vastly complimentary “ supped full of horrors” till 1 have 
epistle, with a reijuesi to alter the become callous ; nor have I a tear left 
two, and finish another canto. J for an event which, five years ago, 
sent him as civil an answer as if 1 would have bowed down my liead 
had been engaged to translate by thv. to the earth. It seen^s as though I 
sheet, declined altering any thing in were to experience, in 'tpfiy youth, the 
sentiment, but offered to tag rhymes, greatest misery of age. My friends 
and mend them as long as he liked, fall around me, and 1 shall be left a 
I will write from Rochdale when lonely tree before I am withered. 
I arrive, if my affairs allow me ; but Other men can always take refuge 
I shall be so busy and savage all the in their families: I have no resource 
time, with the whole set, that my but iny own reflections, and they 
letters will, perhaps, be as pettish as present no prospect, here or hereaf- 
tnyself. If so, lay the blame^on coal ter, except the selfish satisfaction of 
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surviving my betters. I am indeed I 
very wretched, and you will excuse' 
my saying so, as you know 1 arn not 
apt to cant of* sensibility. Instead 
of tiring yourself with my concerns, 
1 should be glad to hear your plans 
of retirement. I suppose you would 
not like to be wholly shut out of 
society. Now T know a large village, 
or small town, about twelve miles off, 
where your family would have the 
advantage of very genteel society, 
without the hazard of being annoyed 
by mercantile affluence ; wliere you 
would meet with men of information 
and independence ; and where I 
have friends, to whom I should be 
proud to introduce you. There are, 
besides, a coffee-room, assemblies, 
&-C. &:>c. which bring people toge- 
ther. My mother had a house there 
some years, and I am well acquaint- 
ed with the economy of Southwell, 
(he name of this little commonwealth. 
La.stly, you will not be very remote 
from me ; and, though 1 am the very 
worst companion for young people 
in the world, this objection would 
not apply to you^ whom I could see 
fre([uently. Your expenses, too, 
would be such as best suit your 
inclinations; more or less, as you 
thought proper ; but very little would 
be requisite to enable you to enter 
into all the gaieties of a country 
life. You could be as quiet or 
bustling as you liked, and certain- 
ly as well situated as on the lakes of 
Cumberland, unless you have a parti- 
cular wish to bo 

Pray, is your Ionian friend in town '? 
You have promised me an introduc- 
tion. — You ly rition having consult- 
ed some friends on the MSS. Is 
not this contrary to our usual way ? 
Instruct Mr. Murray not to allow 
bis shopman to call the work “Child 
of Harrow’s Pilgrimage” !!!!!! as 
he has done to some of my astonished 
friends, who wrote to inquire after 
my sanity on the occasion, as well 
they might. I have heard nothing 


of Murray, whom I scolded heartily. 
— Must I write more notes? Are 
there not enough? — Cawthorn must 
be kept back with the “ Hints.” I 
hope he is getting on with Hobhouse’s 
quarto. Good evening. Yours ever, 

Byuon. 

LETTER LXVI. 

Lord Byron to JR. C. Dallas^ Esq* 

8, St. James's-strect, October 31st, 1811. 

Dear sir, 

I HAVE already taken up so much 
of your time, that there needs no 
excuse on your part, but a great 
many on mine, for the present inter- 
ruption. I have altUrcd the passages 
according to your wish. With this 
note I send a few stanzas on a sub- 
ject which has lately occupied much 
of niy thoughts. They refer to the 
death of one, to whose name you are 
a sf ranker, and, consequently, can- 
not be interested. 1 mean them to 
complete the present volume. They 
relate to the same person, whom I 
have mentioned in canto 2d, and at 
the conclusion of the poem. 

I by no means intend to identify 
myself with Harold^ but to deny all 
I connexion with him. If, in parts, I 
'may be thought to have drawn from 
myself, believe me, it is but in parts, 
and I shall not own even to that. 
As to the “ Monastic dome” &.C., I 
thought those circumstances would 
suit him as well as any other; and I 
couhl describe what I had seen bet- 
ter than I could invent. 1 would 
not be such a fellow as I have made 
my hero for the world. Yours ever, 

B. 

LETTER LXVII. 

R, C. Balias, Esq. to Lord Byron. 

\ December 14ih, 1811. 

I My dear lord, 

I You sent but few notes for the 
first canto : there are a good many 
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for the second. The only liberty I 
took with them was, if you will allow 
me to use the expression, to dove-tail 
two of them, which, though connect- 
ed in the sense, and relative to the 
reference in the poem, were disunit- 
ed as they stood in your MS. I have 
omitted the passage respecting the 
Portuguese, which fell with the al- 
teration you made in the stanzas re- 
lative to Cintra, and the insertion of 
which would overturn what your 
kindness had allowed me to obtain 
from you on that point. I have no 
objection to your politics, my dear 
lord, as, in the first place, T do not 
much give rny mind to politics; and, 
in the next, 1 cannot hut have observ- 
ed, that you vie# politics, as well as 
some other subjects, through the op- 
tics of philosophy. But the note, or 
rather passage, 1 allude to is so dis- 
couraging to the cause of our country, 
that it could not fail to damp the ar- 
dour of your readers. Let me entreat 
you not to recall the sacrifice of it ; at 
least, let it not appear in this volume, 
in wliich I am more anxious than I 
can express for your fame, both as a 
poet and as a philosopher. Except 
this, in which I thought myself war- 
ranted, I have not interfered with the 
subjects of the notes : yes, the word 
fiction'^ I turned as you have seen, 
conceiving it to have been no fiction 
to Young. But, when I did it, I de- 
termined not to send it to the press 
till it had met your eye. Indeed, 


you know that, even when a single 
word has struck me as better chang- 
ed, my way has been to state my 
thought to you. 

The Pilgrimage is concluded, and 
the notes to canto second, and the 
shorter poems are all placed in order. 
I am making the references, and to- 
day they will be ready for the printer. 
As there is not the slightest altera- 
tion ill any of these notes, 1 shall 
not think it necessary to send them 
to you till you see them in the proofs. 
You have yet to see a revise of the 
last proofs, and a proof of the con- 
clusion of the poem. My nephew 
tells me, vou are going out of town 
in a few days. I should have been 
glad to hifve indulged in passing an 
hour or two, occasionally, with you ; 
but regret is fruitless. I ho[)e to 
have that pleasure when parliament 
meets. Before you go, pray let me 
have your Preface. I will send you 
the proofs as formerly. 

All the notes relative to Greece 
and its modern literature I have 
placed together, referring them to 
this line, 

Fair Greece ! sad relic of departed worth 

Stanza 72, 1. 1. 

and, all being written at Athens, 
they form an excellent conclusion, 
under the head of Noctes AtticjE. 
T ever am, my dear lord, yours faith- 
fully, R. C. Dallas. 


V 
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FROM THE LETTERS OF DOCTOR FRANKLIN AND 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


LETTER I. 

Dr. Franklin to George Whitfield.* 
Philadelphia^ June 6, 1753. 

Sir, 

I RECEIVED your kind letter of the 
2d instant, and am glad to hear that 
you increase in strength. I hope you 
will continue mending till you reco- 
ver your former health and firm- 
ness. Let me know whether you 
still use the cold bath, and what ef- 
fect it has. 

As to the kindness you mention, I 
wish it could have been of more ser- 
vice to you.f But if it had, the only 
thanks I should desire is, that you 
would always be equally ready to 
serve any other person that may need 
your assistance, and so let good of- 
fices go round, for mankind are a!) 
of a family. 

For my own part, when I am em- 
ployed in serving others, I do not 
look’* upon myself as conferring fa- 
vours, but as paying debts. In my 
travels, and since my settlement, ij 
have received much kindness from 
men, to whom I shall never have 
any opportunity of making the least 
direct return ; and numberless mer- 
cies from God, who is infinitely 
above being' benefited by our ser- 
vices. Those kindnesses from men 
I can therefore only return on their 
fellow-men ; and I can only shew 
my gratitude for these mercies from 
God by a readiness to help his other 

* One of the founders of the Methodists. 

t Dr. Franklin had relieved Mr. Whitfield, 
in a paralytic case, by the application of elec- 
..V tricity. 


children, and rny brethren. For 1 
do not think that thanks and compli- 
ments, though repeated weekly, can 
discharge our real obligations to each 
other, and much less those to our 
Creator. You will see in tliis my 
notion of good works ; that I am far 
from expecting to merit heaven by 
them. By heaven we understand a 
state of happiness, infinite in degree 
and eternal in duration : I can do 
nothing to deserve such rew^ards. 
He that, for giving a draught of wa- 
ter to a thirsty person, should expect 
to be paid with a good plantation, 
[would be modest in his demands, 
compared with those, who think they 
deserve heaven for the little good 
they do on earth. Even the mixed, 
imperfect pleasures we enjoy in this 
world are rather from God’s good- 
ness than our merit ; how much more 
such happiness of heaven! 

The faith you mention has cer- 
tainly its use in the world : I do not 
desire to see it diminished, nor would 
I endeavour to lessen it in any man. 
But I wish it were more productive 
of good works than I have generally 
seen it : I mean real good works ; 
works of kindness, charity, mercy, 
and public spirit ; not holiday-keep- 
ing, sermon-reading, or hearing ; per- 
forming church ceremonies, or mak- 
ing long prayers, filled with flatteries 
and compliments, despised even by 
wise men, and much less capable of 
pleasing the Deity. The worship of 
God is a duty; the hearing and 
reading of sermons are useful ; but 
if men rest in hearing and praying, 
as too many do, it is as if a tree 
should value itself on being watered 
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and putting forth leaves, though it 
never produced any fruit. 

Your great Master thought much 
Jess of these outward appearances 
and professions than many of ins mo- 
dern disciples. He preferred the docj\^ 
of the word to the mere hearers ; the 
son, that seemingly refused to obey 
his father, and yet performed his 
commands, to liim that professed his 
readiness, but neglected the work ; 
the heretical but charitable Samari- 
tan, to the uncharitable though or- 
thodox priest and sanctified Levite ; 
and those who gave food to the hun- 
gry, drink to the thirsty, raiment to 
the naked, entertainment to the 
stranger, and relief* to the sick, 
though they never heard of his name, 
he declares shali in the last day be 
accepted ; when those who cry Lord ! 
Lord ! who value themselves u[)on 
their faith, though great enough to 
perform miracles, but have negh;ctod 
good works, shall be rejected. lie 
professed that he came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners, to repent- 
ance ; which implied his modest opi- 
nion, that there were some in Ins time 
who thought themselves so good, that 
they need not hear even him for im- 
provement : but now-a-days we have 
scarce a little parson that does not 
think it the duty of ev€*ry man within 
his reach to sit under his petty minis- 
trations, and that whoever omits them 
offends God. 1 wish to such more 
humility, and to you health and hap- 
piness, being your friend and ser- 
vant. 


LETTER II. 

Z>r. Franklin to Miss Stevenson, at 
Wanstead. 

(Vaven Street, May Ki, IIGO. 

I SEND my good girl the books I 
mentioned to her last night, I beg 
her to accept of them as asmall^ark 
Ilf iny esteem and friendship. They 


[book VI 

are wrij^en in the familiar, easy man- 
ner, for'wliich the French are so 
remarkable ; and afford a good deal 
of philosophic and practical know- 
ledge, unembarrassed with the dry 
mathematics, used by more exact 
reasoners, but which is apt to dis- 
courage young beginners. 

I would advise you to read with a 
pen 111 your hand, and enter in a 
little book short hints of what you 
find that is curious, or that may bo 
useful; for this will be the best me- 
thod of imprinting such particulars 
in your memory, where they will be 
ready, either for practice on some 
future occasion, if they are matters 
of utility, or at least to adorn and im- 
prove your conversation, if they are 
rather points of curiosity. And, as 
many of the terms of science are 
such as you cannot have met with 
m your common reading, and may 
therefore be unacquainted with, I 
think it would be well for you to 
have a good dictionary at hand, to 
consult immediately when you meet 
with a word you do not comprehend 
the precise meaning of. This may 
at first .seem troublesome and inter- 
rupting ; but it is a trouble that will 
daily diminish, as you will daily find 
less and less occasion for your dic- 
tionary, os you become more ac- 
quainted with the terms ; and, in the 
mean time, you will read with more 
satisfaction, because with more un- 
derstanding. When any point occurs, 
in which you would be glad to have 
farther information than your book 
affords you, 1 beg you would not in 
the least apprehend that I should 
think it a trouble to re^^dve and an- 
swer your questions. It will be a 
pleasure, and no trouble. For though 
I may not be able, out of my own 
little stock of knowledge, to afford 
you what you require, I can easily di- 
rect you to the books where it may 
iino.st readily be found. Adieu, and 
believe me ever, my dear friend, yours 
affectionately. 
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LETTER III. 


Dr, Franklin to John Allvyne^ Esq. 

Craven Street, August 9, 17(t3. 

Dear Jack, 

You desire, you say, my impartial 
thouglits on the subject of an early 


case it may be. With us, in Ameri- 
ca, marriages are generally in the 
morning of life ; our children are 
therefore educated and settled in the 
world by noon ; and thus, our busi- 
ness being done, we have an after- 
noon and evening of cheerful leisure 
to ourselves ; such as our friend at 


marriage, by way of answer to the | present enjoys. By these early nmr- 
nurnberless objections, that havelriages we are blessed with more clnl- 
been made by niirneroua persons, tojdreii ; and, Iroin the mode among us, 
your own. You may remem bt^r, | founded by nature, of every mother 
when you consulted me on the occa-| suckling and nursing her own child, 
Sion, that I thought youth on both ,mor(‘ of tliom are raised. Thence the 
sides to be no objection. [nde(*d, swift progress of pojiulatioii among 
from tlie marriages that have fallen us, unparalleled in Eurojie. In fine, 
under my observation, I am latluT l am glad you are married, and con- 
inclined to think, that early ones gratulate you most cordially upon it. 
stand the best chance of haj^jiiness. . You are now in the way of becoming 
The temper and habits of the young a useful citizen ; and you have cscap- 
are not yet become so still' and un- ed th<^ unnatural state of celibacy for 
comjilying as when more advanc(‘d life — the fate of many here, wiio never 
ill life ; they form more easily to each intended it, but wlio, having too long 
other, and hence many occasions of postponed the change of tlieir condi- 
disgust are removed. And if youtli tion, find, at length, that it is too late 
has less of that prudence, which is, to think of it, and so live, all their 
necessary to manage a family, yet lives, in a situation that greatly les- 
the parents and elder friends of young sens a man’s value. An odd volume 
married persons are generally at hand of a set of books bears not the value 
to afford their advice, wdiicli amply of its proportion to the set: what 
sujiplies that defect; and by early think you of the odd half of a pair 
marriage youth is sooner formed to of scissors? it can’t well cut any 
regular and useful life; and possibly I thing ; il may possibly serve to scra[)e 
some of those accidents or coniiex-|a treiicher.j|p 

ions, that might have injured thei Pray malfe rny compliments and 
constitution, or reputation, or both, 'best wishes accejitable to your bride, 
are thereby happily prevented. Par-' I am old and heavy, or I should, ere 
ticular circumstances of particular | this, have presented them in person, 
persons may possibly sometimes make! 1 shall make but small useof tne old 
It prudent to delay entering into that; man’s privilege, that of giving advice 


state; but in general, when nature 
has rendered our bodies fit for it, the 
presumption :s in nature’s favour, 
that she has not judged amiss in mak- 
ing us desire it. Late marriages are 
often attended, too, with this farther 
inconvenience, that there is not the 
same cliancc that the parents shall 
live to see their offspring educated. 

Late children,” says the Spanish 
proverb, “are early orphans” — a 
melancholy reflection to those whose 


to younger friends. Treat your wife 
always with respect; it will procure 
respect to you, not only from her, 
but from all that observe it. Never 
use a slighting expression to her, 
even in jest ; for slights in jest, after 
frequent baridyings, are apt to end 
in angry earnest. Be studious in 
your profession, and you will be 
learned. Be industrious and frugal, 
and you will be rich. Be sober and 
temperate, and you will be healthy. 
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Be in j^eneral virtuous, and you will 
be happy. At least you will, by such 
conduct, stand the best cliance for 
such consequences. I pray God to 
bless you both ; being ever your af- 
fectionate friend. 


LETTER IV. 

Dr. Franklin to Gov. Franklin* 

Neio Jersey. 

London, Auf^ust 10, 1772. 

* * * In yours of May 14, you ac- 
quaint me with your indisposition, 
which gave me great concern. The LETTER V . 

resolution you have taken, to use 

more exercise, is extremely proper ; Dr. Frai^klin to Dr. Priestley. 
and I hope you will steadily perform 

it. Jt is of the greatest importance London, Sopicini«er L», 17<2. 

to prevent diseases, since the cure Dear sir, 

of them by physic is so very precari- In the affair of so much importance 
ous. In considering the different j to you, wherein you ask iny advice, 
kinds of exercise, J have thought I cannot, for want of sufficicn. pre- 
that the quantum of each is to be mises, counsel you to determine; 
judged of, not by time or by dis- but, if you please, I will tell you how. 
tance, but by the degree of warmth When those difficult cases occur, 
It produces in the body : thus, when they are difficult, chiefly, because, 
I observe if I am cold when i get while we have them under consider- 
into a carriage in a morning, I may ation, all the reasons pro and con 
ride all day without being warmed by are not pre.sent to the mind at the 
it ; that if on horseback my feet are same time ; but sometimes one set 
cold, I may ride somm^urs befo»-e present themselves, and at other 
they become warm ; bu^ I am ever times another, the first being out of 
so cold on foot, I cannot walk an s*ght Hence tlie various purposes 
hour briskly, without glowing from or inclinations that alternately pre- 
head to foot by the quickened circu- vail, and the uncertainty that per- 
lation: I have been ready to say plexes us. To get over this, my way 
(using round number.s, without regard is, to divide half a sheet of paper by 
to exactness, but merely to make a a line into two columns : writing 
great difference), that there i.s more over the one pro, and over the other 
exercise in one mile’.s riding on con ; then, during thrt ? or four days* 
horseback than in five in a coach ; consideration, I put down, under the 
and more in one r/iilc’s walking on different heads, short hints of the 

different motives that at different 
times occur to me, for or against 
the measure. When I have thus got 
them all together in one view, I en- 
deavour to estimate their respective 
weights, and, wdicre I find two (one on 
each side), that seem equal, I strike 


foot than \n jive on horseback; to 
which I may add, that there is morej 
in walking one mile up and down 
stairs, than in five on a level floor. 

* Dr. Franklin’s son, to whom the firet part of 
ihe Memoirs of his life i? addressed. 


The jW latter exercises may be had 
witMWIfcors, when the weather dis- 
courages going abroad ; and the last 
may be had when one is jiinched for 
time, as containing a great quantity 
of exercise in a handful of minutes. 
The dumb-bell is another exercise 
of the latte. Cv jipendious kind ; by 
the use of it I have in forty swings 
quickeneu jy pulse from sixty to 
one hundred beats in a minute, 
counted hj a second watch : and 1 
suppose the warmth generally in- 
creases w'. Ji quickness of pulse. 
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ilicm both out. If 1 tincJ a ' rodson 'the slops which lay in tlieliar- 

equal to some ///’o rcjisoiis^t'///, 1 hour ; and in all that time that 
.-trike out the thrve^ If I indite some nduirlity man had not ventured once 
reasons rert eipial to some //ovrjon shore to sec her. Our troops 
reasons pro, I strdse out tin* firr :\\vi're then jiourin:^ mto th(' town, 
and thus jiroceediniq F find lenirth|dnd she; was paclnn;T up to leave it, 
wheie tlu‘ /vr/Zr/z/a 1 k‘^ ; and if. attei ileariiii];, as she had a lar<^e liouse, 
a (lav or two of faitluT nsidera-jthev would incoiiunode her, l)y<inLir- 
tion nothing new that M nn|)or- |lering ofliC('rs iii it. As she ap[)(‘ared 
t<^n(M^ occur.-, on (‘ither .‘-ide I come jin great p(M ph'xitv, scarce knowing 
to a deterniinatjon d( {.ordingh . And, j where to go, I peisiiaded le-r to stay ; 
though tile w (Mifht of reason^ e.ato-f*! jai'd I went to the general othcers 
h(* taken with rln* pn^cismn ot dg'^- then comnianding tliere, and recom- 
braic quantcrs, \e^ wli-ii i* i inendtul lier to Ilnur protection; 
thus conssdcie i «-ip:i»aU‘lv ano co'n-|\\hjc,h they piomised and p(u-formed. 
j)(!raii’.< and tlu' wIkjK' ‘n- luuort On no return from Canada, whert* I 
me, ! liiiiiK I (‘in jMd,u' 'au'ts , and ' was i pn’ce ol a gov ernoi (and 1 think 
am h"-.-- Iiaido to iii\k« a i i-U s((*p • a very good <me] foi a fortniglil, and 
and, in iact, ! Iiavu^ found ad- ueglit havi* been s(j till tins time, it 

vantage liom this \'ind of * <pjation. ! vour vvick(.*d army, enemies to all 
in vviiat ur*v * eidhu* ///eroZ or //nz-jiiood g«»\ «u'nm(uit, had not come and 
dt of ia( nfi>( idiiven me out, I iound her still in 

Wishiiig ^mc('roly that you nia> quiet jtossessiou of her house. 1 in- 
determ 1 tor the liest, 1 am evi^r, inv Iqnirtul how onr ]>eoph' had behaved 


dear tnind. 
atelv. 


vours 


most atVeetion- 
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LETTER VI. 
Franklin to r/w/nas 


of 


to her ; she s})olve in hig)‘ lernis of 
the resjiectfnl attruition they had [laid 
her, and the (jun t and S(‘ciirity they 
lhad procured her. 1 said I was glad 
of it , and that, il’they had used her ill, 
I would hit' * turned tory. Then, 
said sli(‘ yVMtli that pleasing gaiety 
so natural to h(‘r), I they had. 

For vou must know she is a torye.ss, 
as veil as yo^tj, and can as liippantly 
tall rehd, I drank lea with her; 
W(‘ talked aiTectionately of yon and 
vou should wait for the evcml, vv j lrour other friends tlie Wilke.s’s, of 
will d(‘l('rmine whether it is a /vZ^/Z-! vv hotn .-^he had received no late nitel- 
Z/o/i or only a 7*cceZ//^Z(ni. Fft're tlielligence : what hecame of her since, 
ladies arc more civil; tliey call n^;l hav(* not heard. The street slic 
it s /y/swrgc//> ; a character tli.it ii‘-u-'!i\ed in was some months after chief- 


I’aiis, r eb. o, 1777 
Yor are loo early, hn^sy, as well 
as too saiicv, in calling im‘ nod' 


ally pleases them ‘ and, metlunks, ail 
other women who smart, or have 


ly burnt down ; but as the town was 
then, and over since has been, in 


smarted, under the tyranny of a had j possession of the king’s troops, I 
Iinshand, ouglit to l)(i fixed in renolu- have had no opportunity of knowing 
lion principles, and act accordingly, whether she suffered any loss in the 
In my way to Canada last spring, (contlagral ion. 1 hope she did not, 
I saw dear Mrs. Barrow, at New I as, if she did, ] should wish I liad 


York. Mr. Barrow liad been from 
ther two or three months to keep 
Governor Tryon, and other lories, 
company on board the Asia, one of 
VoL- IV. Nos. G > &L GG. 


not persuaded her to stay there. I 
am glad to learn from you, that that 
unhappy, though deserving family, 
the AV.’s, are getting into some busi- 

7 . 
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nos'^ lliat mav alTord tlirin siibsistrnce. j my forelicud alinosl to my S})nctacln^. 

I |K’«iy til'll L'od will 1)1. ‘ss (lif‘in, and Tliijlfc liovv this must appear, arnon^ 
lli.jt tli( > may set' )i,i])j)i«'r d<i\s. Mr. the powdered heads ol‘ J^aris ! 1 

C'lie.ip’'. and Dr. 11 > ^ood ldrtnu(‘s wish every lady and gentleman in 
]'le;i^e m<‘. i*ra\ ieiun, if von l.av(‘ ; Fi ance woidd only lie so ohligin^ 
not ahead'/ 1 Mini, like nn‘, to he ■ to follow niy fashion, comb their own 
])hMS('d wiih other peoj)l{' .s pleaMiies, [heads as I do mine, dismiss tlunr 
and ha])py with tlieir h.i[Hfinc*ss, yW.sc//r.s, and pay me half the money 
v\ Ik'ti noiK' ocenr of } our own , t!uMi, 'lhey Jiay to them. You see the gen- 
pejliaps, vou udl not so soon h(' \vea-,try might well afford this, and J could 
ry of llie plane \ on chance to Ik* in, then enhst these /W.ni/r.s* (who an* 
and so fond of ramhlinx to ne t nd at least 100 , 000 ), and with the mo- 
of vnur (nn ti. I tauev \ou have hit ney I would maintain llu'in, makii a 
upon the Mi!;hi leasim oi 30m being visit with them to England, and dre.ss 
vv.uiy of St. tleui-,, / . i ij ;1 \ (*u are the lH*ads of your ministers and pri- 
0111 of t' lujier, wi’icii tia* (“Ifect of vy counsellors; which I conceive 
f nil hv mg and idloM'" ' A month innU ])rest“Ml to Ix^, un pen (Irrmi^ccs, 
lb ideuell, heMliiia heiii]), ujKjn hx'.id I Adieu ' ma((^a() ; and Ix'lievi? me 

and watei , w o')!vJ 'ou* V on health and I ever J'onr affectionate friend and 
spirits, and ■^niiM"'ne)it ( ln'i'rl'nlne^s ] huinhlo serv ant. 
and conleiilmeiii v.nh (‘vtry oth(‘ri 

.-itmiti m. Lpre*'eid)e thatiegimen' F*. S. Don’t he proud of this long 
l'» \.)n, ii.v di'iii, in ’pure good-will, letter. A fit of the gout, which has 
vvithont d iee. .\ud let me ted \on, coiihued mo five days, and made me 
ii’yrat do not gel mt i temper, neit lu'i* , ridiise to see company, has given me 
Drti -^eL noi Le-le v. dl slit you. 1 .1 little time to tritle ; otherwise it 
1.00 \ uetiijijg oj’ I'le puce of luiiig would have Ix'ou very short; visitors 
ni ejtliei ot' tho.'^e phn es , but 1 am ami busimess would have iiiU'rrujited : 
sme a single w'oai.ui, a^ von arc*, and, jierhups, with Mrs. Earrow, you 
imrhl, willi (*roiiom\, np.))i two hnii- wish tlii'y had. 
or(‘.l poniid." a-year m.untMUi liersell - 
( oinlditablv anvwhei)-, andmeiuto| 

l!m iiarg-tin. i)o not invite, me in LETTER VIL 

e,M•m*^t, however, to pome and live! 

vvitliyon; for, lx*ing ^*oste'd h(‘re, \ Dr. Franldin to Dr. Cooper, Boston. 
o’j'dot not to rompl), and I am not* 

sue I ."lionld be aMetorefn>e. Pre- ; Taos, May 1, 1777 

sent my r(**-j)eeis to ?dr.s. Pa} lie, j I thank you for your kind congra- 
an l 31r.s lb*atheot , for, though 1 ! tulations on my safe arrival here, and 
liwo not lit'' hono'.ii of knowing; for your good wnshes. I am, as you 
tlimn, yet, as yon sa , Kk-v are friends , supposed, treated with great civility 
1) the American (Mine, 1 am suie and respect by all orders of people; 
t!vv must he aoineu of good ni iei-,hut it gives me still greater satisfac- 
si Hidiiie. 1 know yon vvjsii you|tion to find that ou^ being liere is 
t'unld see mn, hut, asyoncan’l, 1 will of some use to our country. On that 
dctcnlx/ inysclf to you. Figure me, head 1 cannot be more explicit at 
in your mind as (oil^ as forinerly. 'present. 

and as strong and lieaity, only a hnv, I rejoice with you in the happy , 
VL'ais oldi r ; very ])Iamiy dressed,! change of affairs iri America last ^ 
V, earing m\ iinii, gn y , st. night hair, | winter : I hope the same train of f 
diat pe '[)s cni under niy only rri/V/'/HT, success will continue through the 
afuKj fm cap; which cbmes down siiinrner. Onr cneiujes are disajv 
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pointed in the number of additional j tion of tne iVlaiqiiis oe ia I’ ayctte. 
troops iliey piirjiosed to send over. i Ills modesty detained it long in his 
What they liavi* been able to miisl(M*| own hands. Wi'. bt‘caine acipiaint- 
will not |)iohal)l\ n'eniit their arni\ ed, however, from the time of his ar- 
T') i!ie ^tale it was in tin* »hiiiiiiir iival at Pans; and ins zeal for the 
of 1 . 1 -. M ‘ . m| .. ki j t-(>n Kii of our count, liis activity 

will i).' ( qu il;} nniiK ix itei aim- in oiir affairs here, and his firm at- 

.eJ, and lu'lti'r clothed, than tli^-y tachmcnt to onr cause, and to you, 
liav(' l)('eii h('r<‘tojni e ' iinpr^ '^.•s«'d m(‘ with the same ri'gard 

All Enroj)(i is on our ^ide of the and (‘steein fir him tiiat }onr e\cel- 
t|ne&tion, as fai as ajijilansf' and trood hnicv’s letter would liave done had it 
wishes can carry them. Idiose wlm hemi immediately delivered to me. 
live und(*r arhitrary jiower do never-' Should |)eac(i arrive after another 
iheless ajiprovr- of liheity, and w isli campaijrn oi two. and alfoul us a lit- 
for it • they almost desjiair of reco- tie hnsiiri', I should he hapj)V to sec 
vering it in Europe; tliey^ ri-ad the y(aii e\eellencv in Europe, and to ac- 
translations ol’ our sc[>arate colony companv yon, if my age and strength 
constitutions with rajitnre ; and there w onid peiinit, m visiting some of its 
are such numbers every where, who ancient and moj t famous kingdoms, 
talk of n inoMiig to AriK iica, w itli , You would, on this sidiMlie sea, en- 
iheir famili(\s and lortiiiies, soon joy th<‘ grcMl reputation you have ac- 
as peace and our ludejieiideuce shall ipiired, pure and iiec* lioi'n those lit- 
he establislu'd, that it is gisHM-ally tie shades that the jealousy and envy 
l>eli('ved \\(' shall have a prodijKuis ol* a man's couiUrymcn and cotem- 
addition of stKMiglh, Wf'allh, and aitN, poraries are ever endeavouring to 
from the emigrations ol Europe ; and cast over living merit. Here you 
It IS thought, that, to h-ssen or f)re\ent Wfuild know, and (‘n)ny, vvhatposte- 
SLich (‘migrations, the t V rannies esta- iity will say oi Washington: lor a 
bhshed heie must rvhw and allow thousand leagues have nearly the 
more libeity to their people. Jleiice same eirei t as a thousand years. 
It IS a common ohservat ion here, that 'I'Ik* hu'hle voica' of those grovelling 
our cause is the cause of alf ; ,\ydssu)us cannot extend so far either 


and that vvf* are righting kir their 
liherly in defending onr own. Ji is 
a glorious task assigned us by IVo- 
videiice ; vvhicb lias, 1 trii'^t, given 
u^ spirit and virtue eipial to it, and 
will at last Clown it with success. 

1 am ever, iny dear friend, yours 
most afiectionat(‘ly. 


LETTER VIII. 

Dr. Franklin to Gen, Washington, 
Passy, March 5, 1780. 

Sir, 

I HAVE received but lately the let- 
ter your excellency did me the ho- 
nour of writing to me in recommenda- 


111 lime; or distance. At pre.sent I 
eii,oy tiiat p’easure for you : as I 
fieijiieijlly bear tlu‘ old generals of 
tins martial country (who study the 
map.s of meric, 1, and mark upon 
tluMii all your opmations) sju^ak with 
sincere approbation and gre^it ap- 
plause of your conduct ; and join m 
giving you tlic cliaractcr of one of 
the greate.-t captains of the age. 

1 must soon quit the scene, but 
you in.ay live to see onr country flou- 
rish, as it will amazingly and rapid- 
ly after the war is over ; like a field 
of young Indian corn, which long 
fair weather and sunshine had en^ 
feehled and discoloured, and which, 
in that weak state, by a thunder gust 
of violent wind, hail, and rain, seem- 
ed to be threatened with absolute 
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dostruciion ; jet, the storm being 
past, it recovers fresh verdure, shoots 
up with double vigour, and delights 
the eye not of its owner only, but of 
every observing tiaveller. 

The best wishes that can be form- 
ed for your health, lionour, and hap- 
piness, ever attend you, from yours, 


LETTER IX. 

Dr. Pranklin to the Pcv. IVillirrm 
Nixon. 

Passy, Srpt. .5, 1781 

Rev. sir, 

I DULY received tlie letter you did 
me the honour of waiting to me the 
‘25th past, together with the valuable 
little book, of which you are the au- 
thor. 'There can be no doubt but 
that a gentleman of your learning 
and abilities might make a very use- 
ful niemlier of society in our new 
country, and meet with encourage- 
ment there, either as an instruclcr 
in one of our univ('rsiti(\s, or as a 
clergyman of the church of Ireland. 
15ut I am not empowered to engage 
any person to go over thither, and my 
abilities to assist the distressed a:e 
very limited. I suppose you will 
soon be set at liberty in England by 
the cartel for the exchange of prison- 
ers : in the mean time, \t' Jive Louis 
d^or> may be of jirrscnt service to 
you, [ilease to draw on me for that 
sum, and your bill shall be paid on 
sight. Some time or other you may 
have an opportunity of assisting with 
an equal sum a stranger who has 
equal need of it. Do so. By that 
means you will discharge any obli- 
gation you may suppose yourself un- 
der to me. Enjoin him to do the 
same on occasion. By pursuing such 
a practice, much gcxid may be done 
with little money. Let kind offices 
go round : mankind are all of a fanii- 
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ly. I have the lionour to be. Rev. 
sir, &c. 


LETTER X. 

Dr. Franklin to Edmund Burke, Esq. 
M.P. 

Passy Ocl 15, 1781 
Sir, 

J REcnivEi) but a few days since 
your very friendly letter of August 
last, on the subject of General Bur- 
goyne. 

Since the foolish part of mankind 
will make wars from time to time 
with each other, — not having sense 
enough ’otherwise to settle their dif- 
ferences, — it certainly hecome.s the 
wiser part, wlio can no! prevent those 
wars, to alleviate as much as possi- 
ble the calamities attending them. 
Mr. Burke always stood high in inv 
esltieni ; but his afTectionate concern 
for his fnemi renders him still more 
amiable, and makes tbe honour he 
does me, of admitting me of the nuin- 
her, still more precious. 

I do not ilimk the congress have 
any wish to persecute General Bur- 
goyiie. I never lieard, till I received 
your letter, that they had recalled 
him : if they have made such a reso- 
lution, It must be, I suppose, a condi- 
tional one, to take place in case tlieir 
offer of exchanging him for Mr. Lau- 
rens should not be accepted ; a re- 
solution intended merely to enforce 
that offer. 

1 have just received an authentic 
copy of the resolve containing that 
offer, and authorizing me to make it. 
As I have no communication with 
your ministers, 1 send it enclosed to 
you.* If you can find any means 
of negotiating this business, I am 
sure the restoring another worthy ^ 
inan to his family and friends, will 
be an addition to your pleasure. 


Wauling-. 
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With great and invariable respect 
and affection, I am, sir, your most 
obedient and most humble servant 


LETTER Xr. 

Dr. Franklin to Mn,. Hew son, 

Passy, .Tamiary 27, 17113 
The dejiartnre of rny dearest 
friend,* which I learn from your last 
letter, greatly affects me. To meet 
with her once more in this life was 
one of the principal motives of my 
proposing to visit England again be- 
fore my return to America. I'he 
last year carri(;d off my friends Dr. 
Pringle and Dr. Folhergill, and lord 
Kaimes and lord Le Desjiencer ; this 
has begun to take away the rest, and 
strikes the hardest, '^fliiis the ties 
J had to that country, and indeed to 
the world in general, are loosened 
one by one ; and 1 shall soon have 
no attachment left to make me un- 
willing to follow. 

I intended writing when I sent 
the eleven books, but lost the time 
in looking for the first. 1 wrote with 
that ; and hope it came to hand. 

I therein asked your counsel about 
my coming to England : on reflec- 
tion, 1 think 1 can, from my know- 
ledge of your prudence, foresee what 
it will l>e ; viz. not to come too soon, 
lest it should seem braving and in- 
sulting some who ought to be re- 
spected. I shall, therefore, omit 
that journey till I am near going to 
America, and then just step over to 
lake leave of niy friends, and spend 
a few days with you. 1 purpose 
bringing Benj* with me, and perhaps 
may leave him under your care. | 
At length we are in peace, God 
be praised ; and long, very long, may 
it continue. All wars are follies, 
very expensive and very mischievous 

* Refers to Mrs. Hewson’s mother, 
t Benjamin Franklin Bachc, a grandson of 
Dr. Franklin, by his daughter. 


ones : when will mankind be coii- 
vincr‘d of this, and agr(‘(i to settle 
their differences by arbitration ! 
Were they to do it, even by the cast 
of a die, it would be b(*tter than by 
lighting and destroying each other. 

Spring is coming on, when lia- 
vellmg will be delightful. Can you 
not, wKeii your children are all at 
school, mak(* a little ])arly and take 
a trip hitlier? T have now^ a largt' 
house, delightfully situated, in wdiicli 
[ could accommodate you and two 
or three fi Kuuls ; and I am but half 
an hour’s drive from Paris. 

Tn looking forward, twenty-five 
y<‘ais s(‘em a long poiiod; hut in 
looking hack, how short! Could 
you imagiiKi that it is now full a 
(juarter of a century since we were 
first acquaiiit(‘d ? it was in 1737. 
Dining the greatest part of the time 
I lived in the same house with my 
dear d(‘ceased friend, your mother ; of 
course you and J saw and conversed 
with each other much and often. It 
is to all our honours, that, in all that 
time, we never had among usthesmall- 
(‘st misunderstanding. Our friend- 
ship has been all clear suushiru', with- 
out any, the least, clouds in its hemi- 
sphere. T..et me conclude liy saying to 
you, what I have had too frequent oc- 
casions to say to my other remaining 
old friends, the fewer we become , the 
\more let ns love one another. Adieu, 

I&.C. 


LETTER XII. 

Dr. FranlJin to Sir Joseph Banks. 

Pas'?}', July 27, 1733, 

Dear sir, 

I RECEIVED your very kind letter 
by Dr. Blagden, and esteem myself 
much honoured by your friendly re- 
membrance. I have been too much 
and too closely engaged in public 
I affairs since his being here, to enjoy 
all the benefit of his conversation 
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you were so frood as to intend me, I 
hope soon to liavc more leisure, and 
to spend a p:irt of it in those studi(‘s 
that arc much mort! airieeable to me 
than political ojx ratioiis. 

T join with you most cordially in 
rejoiciriw at iht; return of peace, 1 
hope it will li<* lasting, and that man- 
kind will at lenirthj as th(‘V call tliein- 
selvcs reasonable creatures, have rea- 
son and souse enough to settle their 
differences witliout cutting throats : 
for, in my opinion, there never //v/s‘ a 
good ire/r or a bad pence. AVhat vast 
additions to the convenience^ and 
comforts of liMUf^ nianhind 

have acquired, il'tlie money s])(‘nt m 
wars had been emjilovt’d m works nf 
jxihlic utility ! ^V dial an e\teiiMo:i 
of ajrricidtiire, even to flie lops of 
our mountains ! what rivers render- 
ed niivij^able, or joined by canals ’ 
what bridfTcs, acpiediu’ts, new roads, 
and other public works, edifn’.es, and 
improvements, rendennir I'niirland a 
complete paradise, ini^dit not have 
been obtained by s[)endii?ir those 
millions in doiiifr ^ood, which in the 
last war have beini spent in doin^ 
mischief; in bringing miseiy into 
thousands of farndics, and destroying 
the lives of so many tlumsands of 
working people, whomiaht have per- 
formed th^‘ useful labour ! 

I am pleased with the late astro- 
410111 ical discoveries rriad(‘ hy our so- 
ciety. Furnislied as all Ihi rope now 
is with academies of science, with! 
nice instniments and the s|>i!it of 
experiment, the progress of human 
knowledge will be rapid, and di-^co- 
verics mad(‘, of wliicli we have at 
present no conception. 1 begin to 
be almost sorry I was horn so soon, 
since I cannot have the happiness of 
•knowing what will he known one 
hundred years hence. 

I wish continued success to the 
labours of the Royal Society* and 
that you may long adorn their chair; 
being, with the highest esteem, dear 
fiir, &/C. 
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I Dr. Blagden will acquaint you with 
I the ex])erimeut of a vast globe sent 
lu|> into tlie air, much talked of here, 
jand winch, if prosecuted, may fur- 
Iriish means of new knowledge. 


LETTER XIII. 

Dr, Frankim to Mrs,. Bache. 

Passy, Jan. 25, I7C4 

IMy dear child, 

Yoin? care in sending me the 
newspapers is very agreeable to me 
I received by ciijUain Barney those 
relating to tlu^ C/nriannti. My opi- 
nion oFtlie iiislitntioii cannot be of 
much importance : 1 only wonder, 
that, w lien the united wisdom of our 
nation had, in the article's of confe- 
deration, manifested their dislike of 
establishing ranks of nobility, by ati- 
thoiily I'lther of the congrv'ss or of 
any particailar state, a niimber of pri- 
vate p('r»ons should think proper to 
distinguish tboinselves and their pos- 
terity fiom their fellow-citizens, and 
form an ord(*r of hereditnn/ kniff/its, 
in direct opposition to the solemnly 
declared sense of their country ! I 
irnagiiH* it must be likewise contrary 
to the good sense of most of those 
drawn into it, hy the jiersuasion of 
Its projectors, who have been too 
much struck wntb the ribands and 
crosses they have seen hanging to 
the l)utlon-lioles of foreign oflicers. 
And I suppose those who disapprove 
of It liave not hitherto given it much 
o|>positioii, from a principle somewhat 
like that of your good mother, relat- 
ing to punctilious persons, who are 
always exacting little observances of 
respect, — tliat “ if people can be pleas* 
ed with small matters^ il is a pity bni 
thfif should hare thrm,^' In this 
view, perha[)s, 1 should not myself, 
if my advice bad been asked, have 
objected to their wearing their ri- 
band and badge themselves, accord- 
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ing to their fancy, though I certainly would direct tlie liadges of their or- 
should to the entail ing jt as an ho-jder to he worn h\ tiu'ir fathers and 
Hour on their postei ity. J*\)r honour, | mothers, in>t(’.'‘i(J of hajidmg them 
worthily obtained (as that for ("\am-jdown (o their cluldien. Ir v\ould be 
pie of our otficcTs), is in its nature ala good pi ec-eJi. nt, ami might hive 
jfve/\sm/(7/ thing, and incornmunjcablejgood etr-ets. It uraild .il >o be* a 
to any but those who had some sliarej kin.d of o!>. Jifmce to liie hjtlj e-om- 
.in obtaining it. Tiuis, among thejmandiiK'jjt, m vvIik Ii (hai (^njoins iis 
Chinese, the most ancient, and, from 1 to our f.ilher and moUiur, bui 

long experience, the wisef’lol'natjons, I has iiowheie dueeted us to honour 
honour does not but jour cl.ildHm. And (-(TidJidv no mode 

If a man, from his learning, bis wis- 1 of lionounug ihe's * imm ‘Jj.it ; au- 
dom, or his valour, is promoted by U hors of our Itemg h(‘ I'lOieid- 
tlie cmjieror to the rank of mandarin, I h'ctual than that (>(' doing praiLO- 
his parents are immediately eiititleil j worthy action^, which udL'Ct honour 
to all the same ceremonies of respect | on thosij who gave us our »*ducalion ; 
from the people, that are established gir more b(‘Commg thdii that of mani- 
as due to the mandarin liimsell'; on h'siing, by some ]>ul)lic expiessioii 
the supposition that it must have 'token, that it is to ihiir instruction 
been owing to the education, inslruc-; and example uu uscnlic tlu' merit of 
tion, and good examph*, aflorded him 1 those actions. 

by Iiis parents, that he w'as render- 1 Hut the absurdity of flcsrfu'lins’' 
ed capable of serving the public, /umm/rs is not a nK*r(‘ matter of plii- 
Tliis ascending honour is, tlierclbre, . losoplucal ojiiuiou , it < apable of 
useful to the slate, as it encouragcsl mathematical d.-inom-tralion. A man's 
parents to give llieir children a good'' .son, for instance, is hut half of his 
and virtuous education. Rut llier/c-jramilv, the otlior half hrionging to 
acending honour, to a posterity wholthe family of his uiA*. Ills son, too, 
could have no share in obtaining itjlinarr^ lug into another fimil), his 
is not only groundless and absurd, jsharc* in the giamison is !>ut a 1‘oui th ; 
but often hurtful to that posterity, in the great grandson, l)y the sam^- 
since It IS apt to make them proud, I process, it is hut au ( ig'mti. In tlu' 
disdaining to be employed in usefuliiiext geneiation a siMiouitli ; tlie 
arts, and thence falling into poverty, | m xt a thnty-secoud ; the next a 
and all the meannesses, servility, and sixty-fourth; t!i * next an hunduid 
wretchedness, attending it ; which is and twenty-eighth ; llie next a two 
the present case wdth much of what hundred ami fdt^-sixtli; and tfie 
is called the /mA/cs.sc 'in Europe. Or next a fne hiindied and twiilih: 
if, to keep up the dignity of the fa- tlius, in nine genciations, uhicli w ill 
rnily, estates are entailed entire on not reipiire mure than three Imiidred 
the eldest male heir, another pest to | years (no very great anti(|uity lor a 
industry and improvement of the j family) our piax^fuit Chevaher of t!ie 
country is introduced, which will be Ordiu* of Cincmnalus’s share in the 
followed by all the odious mixture of I then existing knight, will be hut a 
pride, and beggary, and idleness, that fne hundred and t\w‘ifili pait ; w hich, 
have half depopulated and decultivat- allowing tiu; pn'seul ceiiaiu fidelity 
cd Spain ; occasioning continual ex- of American wives to bti insured 
tinction of families by the diBCOu- down througli all those nine geiiera- 
ragements of marriage, and neglect tions, is so small a consideration, 
ill the improvement of estates, ijthat inethinks no reasonable man 


wish, therefore, that the Cincinnati, wmuld hazard, for the sake of it, the 


if they must go on wdth their project, I disagreeable consequences of the 
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jealousy, envy, and ill-will of his 
countrymen. 

Let us go back with our calcula- 
tion from this young noble, the five 
hundred and tw'ellth part of the pre- 
sent knight, through his nine gene- 
rations, till we return to the year of 
the institution. lie must have had 
a father and motlier — they are two; 
each of them had a father and mo- 
ther — they arc four. Those of (hej 
next preceding generation will be 
, eight, the next sixteen, the next thirty- 1 
two, the nex„t sixty-four, the next 
one hundred and twenty-eight, the 
next two hundred and fifiy-six, and 
the ninth, in this retrocession, five 
hundred and twelve; who must be 
now existing, and all contribute their 
proportion of this future Chevalier 
de Cincinnatus. These, ivith the 
jest, make together as follows : — 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

256 

512 


Total 1022 

One thousand and twenty-two men 
and women, contributors to the for- 
mation of one knight. And, if we are 
to have a thousand of these future 
knights, there must be now and 
hereafter existing one million and 
twenty-two thousand fathers and mo- 
thers, who are to contrilaito to their 
])roduction, unless a part of the num- 
ber arc employed m making more 
knights than one. Let us strike off, 
then, the twenty-two thousand, on the 
supposition of this double employ, 
and then consider whether, after a 
reasonable estimation of the number 
of rogues, and fools, and scoundrels, 
and prostitutes, that are mixed with, 
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and make up, necessarily, their mil- 
lion of predecessors, posterity will 
iiave much reason to boast of the no- 
ble blood of the then existing set of 
chevaliers of Cincinnatus. The fu- 
ture genealogists, too, of these cheva- 
liers, in proving the lineal descent 
of their honour through so many 
generations (even supposing honour 
capable in its nature of descending), 
will only prove the small share of this 
honour which can be justly claimed 
by any one of them, since the above 
simple process in arithmetic makes 
it fpiite plain and clear, that, in pro- 
portion as the antiquity of the family 
shall augment, the riglit to the ho- 
nour of the ancestor will diminish ; 
and a f^w generations more would 
reduce it to something so small as to 
be very near an absolute nullity. 1 
hope, therefore, that the order will 
drop this part of their project, and 
content themselves as the knights of 
the garter, bath, thistle, St. Louis, 
and other orders of Europe do, with 
a life enjoyment of their little badge 
and riband, and let the distinction 
die with those who have merited it. 
This, I imagine, will give no offence. 
For my own part, I shall think it a 
convenience, when I go into a com- 
pany where there may be faces un- 
known to me, if I discover, by this 
badge, the persons who merit some 
particular expression of my respect ; 
and it will save modest virtue the 
trouble of calling for our regard, by 
awkward, round-about intimations of 
having been heretofore employed as 
officers in the continental service. 

The gentleman, who made the 
voyage to France, to provide the ri- 
baiids and medals, has executed his 
coniinission. To me they seem to- 
lerably done ; but all such things are 
criticised. Some find fault with the 
Latin, as wanting classical elegance ! 
and correctness; and since our nine 
universities were not able to furnish 
better Latin, it was pity, they say, that 
the mottos had not been in English. 
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Others object to the title, as not pro-| 
perly assumable by any but General 
Washington, and a few others, who' 
served without pay. (Others object 
to the hahl engtr* as looking too 
much like a (findoii or turkey. For 
my own part, I wisli the bald eagle 
bad not been chosen as the repre- 
sentative of our country : he is a bird 
of bad moral character : he does not 
get his living honestly : you may 
have seen him perched on some dead 
tree, where, too lazy to fish for him- 
self, he watches the labour of the 
fishing hawk ; and when that dili- 
gent bird has at length taken a fish, 
and is bearing it to his nest for the 
support of his mate and young ones, 
the bald eagle pursues him, and takes 
it from him. With all this injustice 
he is never in good case, but, like 
those among men, who live by sharp- 
ing and robbing, he is generally poor, 
and often very lousy. Besides, he is 
a rank coward : the little king hird^ 
not bigger than a sparrow, attacks him 
boldly, and drives him out of the 
district. He is, therefore, by no 
means a proper emblem for the brave 
and honest Cincinnati of America, 
who have driven all the king-birds 
from our country ; though exactly 
fit for that order of knights, which 
the French call chevaliers d^indnstrie. 
r am on this account not displeased, 
that the figure is not known as a 
bald eagle, but looks more like a tur- 
key. For, in truth, the turkey is in 
comparison a much more respecta- 
ble bird ; and, withal, a true original 
native of America. Eagles have 
been found in all countries, but the 
turkey was peculiar to ours; the first 
of the species seen in Europe being 
brought to France by the .Jesuits 
from Canada, and served up at the 
wedding table of Charles the Ninth. 
He is, besides (though a little vain 

** The while-headed erne, or bald eagle {/alco 
leucocepluUuSj Linn.), peculiar lo Norm Ameri- 
ca ; and the emblem adopted by the society of 
, Cincinnati. 
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I and silly, ’tis true, but not the worse 
I emblem for that), a bird of courage, 
'and would not hesitate to attack a 
grenadier of the Biitish guards, who 
should presume to invade his farm 
yard wilh a red coat on. 

I shall not enter into the criticisms 
made upon their Latin. The gallant 
officers of America may not have the 
, merit of being great scholars ; but 
they undoubtedly merit niucb, as 
brave soldiers, from their country, 
which should tliorcfore not leave 
them merely to fatnv for their “ vir~ 
tutis premium,'^* which is one of 
their Latin mottos. Their “ esto 
perpetna” another, is an excellent 
wish, if they meant it for their coun- 
try ; bad, if intended for their order. 
The states should not only restore to 
them the omnia of their first motto, 
which many of them have left and 
lost, but pay them justly, and reward 
them generously. They should not 
be suffered to remain with all their 
new-created chivalry entirdy in the 
situation of the gentleman in the 
story, which their omnia rdiquiti re- 
minds me of. You know every 
thing makes me recollect some story. 
He had built a very fine house, and 
thereby much impaired his fortune, 
lie had a pride, however, in showing 
it to his acquaintance. One of them, 
after viewing it all, remarked a motto 
over the dour, bi,\ vanitas. What, 
says he, is the meaning of cTTa 1 ’tis 
a word I don’t understand. 1 will 
tell you, said the gentleman ; I had a 
mind lo have the motto cut on a 
piece of smooth marble, but there 
was not room for it between the or- 
naments, to be put in characters 
large enough to be read. I therefore 
made use of a contraction anciently 
very common in Latin manuscripts, 
whereby the m’s and «’.s in words 
arc omitted, and the omission noted 
by a little dash above, which you may 
see there, so that the word is omnia^ 

* Reward of virtue. t Has left all. 
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OMNIA VANITAS. O, said liis friend, 
I now comprehend the meaninE; of 
your motto : it relates to your edifice ; 
and signifies, that, if yon have abridg- 
ed your omrua^ you have neverthe- 
less left your vanitas legible at full 
length. 

1 am, as ever, your affectionate 
father. 


LETTER XIV. 

Dr. Franklin to B. Vaughan^ Esq. 

Passv, July 2G, 1781 

Dear friend, 

I HAVE received several letters from 
you lately, dated JunelG, June 30, and 
July 13. I thank you for the informa- 
tion respecting the proceedings of 
your West India merchants, or ra- 
ther planters. The restraints, what- 
ever they may be, upon our commerce 
with your islands, will prejudice their 
inhabitants, I apprehend, more than 
us. ft is wonderful how preposte- 
rously the affairs of this world are 
managed. Naturally, one would ima- 
gine, that the interests ol a few 
particulars should give way to gene- 
ral interest. But particulars manage 
their affairs with so much more ap- 
plication, industry, and address, than 
the public do theirs, that general in- 
terest most commonly gives way to 
particular. We assemble parliaments 
and councils to have the benefit of 
their collected wisdom ; but w^e neces- 
sarily have, at the same time, the in- 
convenience of their collected pas- 
sions, prejudices, and private inte- 
rests. By the help of these, artful 
men overpower the wisdom, and 
dupe its possessors ; and, if we may 
judge hy tlie acts, decrees, and 
edicts, all the world over, for regu- 
lating commerce, an assembly of 
wise i^cii is the greatest fool upon 
ekrih. I have received Cook's Voy- 
ages, which you put Mr.\ Oswald in 
the way of sending to me. By some 
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mistake, the first volume was omit- 
ted ; and, instead of it, a duplicate 
sent of the third. If there is a good 
print of (\)ok, I should be glad to 
Jiave it, b(ung personally acquainted 
vvitli him. 1 thank you for the 
pamphlets by Mr. Estlin. Every 
thing yon send me gives me pleasure ; 
to receive your account would give 
me more than all. 

1 am told that the little pamphlet 
of Adrifc to such as 'would rewore to 
America,* is reprinted in London, 
with my name to it, which I would ra- 
ther liad been omitted ; but wish to see 
a copy when you have an o])portuni- 
ty ol' sending it. 

Mr. Hartley has long continued 
here, in expectation of instructions 
for making a treaty of commerce, 
but they do not come, and 1 begin 
to suspect none are intended ; though, 
perhaps, the delay is only occasioned 
by the over-great burthen of business 
at present on the shoulders of your 
ministers. We do not press the 
matter, but arc content to wail till 
they can sec their interest respecting 
America more clearly, being certain 
that we can slnlt as well as you with- 
out a treaty. 

Tlie conjectures 1 sent you, con- 
cerning tlie cold of last winter, still 
appear to me probable : the mode- 
rate season in Russia and Canada 
does not weaken lliem. I think our 
frost here began about the ^4th of 
December, in America the 12th of 
January. I thank you for recom- 
mending to me Mr. Arbuthnot; 1 
have had pleasure in his conversa- 
tion. 1 vvish much to see the new 
pieces you had in hand. I coiigra-^ 
lulate you on the return of your w'ed- 
dirig-day, and wish, for your sake 
and Mrs. Vaughan's, that you may 
see a great many of them, all as hap- 
py as the first. 

1 like the young stranger very 
much : he seems sensible, ingenious, 


See Writlnj^s, part iii. Miscellanies, sect. u. 
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and modest, has a good deal of in- be executed, our people generally 
struction, and makes judicious re- would be happier, or even richer, 
marks. He will probably distinguish j Is not the hope of one day being able 


himself advantageously. 

1 have not yet heard from Mr. 
Nairne, 

Dr. Price’s pamphlet of Ad\ice to 
America is a good one, and will do 
good. You ask “ what remedy I 
have for the growing luxury of my 
country, which gives so much offence 
to all English travellers without ex- 
ception ?” I answer, that 1 think it 
exaggerated, and that travellers are 
no good judges, whether our luxury 
is growing or diminishing. Our 
people are hospitalde, and have, in- 
deed, too much pride in displaying 
u})on their tables before str«ing(‘is 
the plenty and variety that our coun- 
try affords. 'Phoy have the vanity 
too of sometimes borrowing one ano- 
ther’s plate, to entertain more splen- 
didly. Strangers, being invited from 
house to house, and meeting ever} 
day with a least, imagine what they 
see is the ordinary way of living of all 
the families where they dine ; whenj 
lierhaps each family lives a week af- 
ter upon the remains of the dinner 
given. It IS, I own, a folly in our 
people to give such offence to English 
travellers. The first part of the pro- 
verb is thereby verified, that foo!^ 
make feasts. J wish in this case 
the other were as true, and ivhe men 
eat them. Thc^se travellers iniirlit, 
one would think, find some fault they 
could more decently reproach us with, 
than that of oiir excessive civility to 
them as strangers. 

I have not, indeed, yet thought of 
a remedy for luxury : I am not sure 
that in a great state it is capable of a 
remedy ; nor that the evil is, in itself, 
always so great as it is represented. 
Suppose we include in the definition 
of luxury all unnecessary expense, 
and then let us consider whether 
laws to prevent such expense are 
possible to be executed in a great 
country ; and whether, if they could 


to purcJiase and enjoy luxuries a 
great spur to labour and industry ? 
May not luxury, therefore, produce 
more than it consumes, if, without 
such a spur, people would be, as they 
are naturally enough inclined to be, 
lazy and indnlent ? To this purpose 
I remember a circumstance. The 
skipper of a shallop, employed be- 
tween Cap(‘ May and Philadelphia, 
had done us some small service, for 
which hf‘ refu-^ed pay. My wife, un- 
derstanding that he had a daughter, 
sent her as a present a new-fashion- 
ed ca]>. Tlirce years after, this skip- 
per being at my house with an old 
farmer of (kipe May, his passenger, 
he nicnlioried the cap, and how much 
his daughter had been pleased with 
it ; blit, said he, it proved a dear cap 
to our congregation. How so? When 
rny daughter appeared in it at meet- 
ing, it was so much admired, that all 
t he girls resolved to get such caps from 
Philadelphia; and iriy wife and [ com- 
puted that the whole could not have 
cost less than one hundred pounds. 
True, said the farmer, but you do 
not tell all the story : I think the cap 
was nevertheless an advantage to 
us ; lor it was the first thing that set 
our girls upon knitting worsted mit- 
tens for sale at Philadelphia, that 
they might have wherewithal to buy 
caps and ribands there ; and you 
know that that industry has coiij,tinu- 
ed, and is likely to continue and in- 
crease to a much greater value, and 
answer better purposes. Upon tlie 
whole, I was more reconciled to this 
little piece of luxury, since not only 
the girls wore made happier by hav- 
ing fine caps, but the Philadelphians 
by the supjily of warm mittens. 

Jii our commercial towns upon 
the sea coast, fortunes will occasion- 
ally be made. Some of those who 
grow rich will be prudent, live with- 
in bounds, and preserve what they 
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have gained for their posterity- 
Others, fond of showing their wealtli, 
will be extravagant, and ruin them- 
selves. Laws cannot prevent this, 
and perhaps it is not always an evil 
to the public. A shilling spent idly 
by a fool, may be picked up by a 
wiser person, who knows better what 
to do with It : it is, therefore, not 
lost. A vain, silly fellow builds a 
fine house, furnishes it richly, lives 
in It expensively, and in a few years 
ruins himself ; but the masons, car- 
penters, smiths, and other honest 
tradesmen, have been, by his employ, 
assisted in maintaining and raising 
their families ; the farmer has heen 
paid for his labour, and encouraged, 
and the estate is now in better hands. 
In some cases, indeed, certain modes 
of luxury may be a ]mblic evil, in the 
same manner as it is a private one.i 
If there be a nation, for instance,! 
that exports its beef and linen to| 
pay for its importations of claret and 
porter, while great part of its peo- 
ple live upon potatoes, and wear no 
shirts, wherein does it differ from 
the sot, who lets his family starve, 
and sells his clothes to buy drink ? 
Our American commerce is, I con- 
fess, a little in this way. We sell 
our victuals to your islands for rum 
and sugar ; the substantial necessa- 
ries of life for its superfluities. But 
we have plenty, and live well, ne- 
vertheless; though, by being soberer, 
we might be richer. By the by, 
here is just issued an arrh of coun- 
cil taking off all tlie duties upon the 
exportation of brandies, which, it is 
said, will render them cheaper in 
America than your rum : in which 
case there is no doubt but they will 
bo preferred, and we shall be better 
able to bear your restrictions on our 
commerce. There are views here, 
by augmenting their settlements, of 
being able to supply the growing 
people of America with the sugar 
that may be wanted ther(\ Cjn the 
whole, I believe, England will get as 
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little by the commercial war she has 
begun with us as she did by the mili- 
tary. But to return to luxury. 

The vast quantity of forest lands 
we have yet to clear and pul in order 
for cultivation, will for a long time 
keep the body of our nation labori- 
ous and frugal. Forming an opinion 
of our pco]>Ie and tlieir manners, by 
what is seen among the inhabitants 
of the sea ports, is judging from an 
improper sample. The people of the 
trading towns may be ricli and luxu- 
rious, while the country possesses all 
tlie viitues that tend to private hap- 
piness and public prosperity. Tliose 
towns are not much regarded by the 
country ; they are hardly considered 
as an essential part of these states. 
And tlic experience of tlie last war 
has shewn, that their l)eing in pos- 
session of the enemy did not neces- 
sarily draw on the subjection of the 
country, which bravely continued to 
maintain its freedom and independ- 
ence notwitlistanding. 

It has been computed by some po- 
litical arithmetician, that, ifevery man 
and woman would work four liours 
each day in something useful, tliat 
labour would produce suflicient to 
procure all the necessaries and com- 
forts of life ; want and misery w'ouhl 
be banished out of the world, and 
the rest of the twenty-four hours 
might be leisure and pleasure. 

What then occasions so mucli 
want and misery ? ft is the employ- 
ment of men and women in works 
that produce neither the necessaries 
nor conveniences of life; who, with 
those who do nothing, consume the 
necessaries raised by the laborious., 
[To exfdain this, — 

Tlie first elements of wealtli are 
obtained by labour from the earth 
and waters. I have land, and raise 
corn : witli this I feed a family that 
docs nothing: my corn will be con- 
sumed ; and, at the end of the year, I 
[shall be no richer than I was at the 
beginning. But if, while I feed 
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them, I employ them, some in spin- 
ning. others in hewing timber and 
sawing boards, others in making 
bricks, &c. for building, the value 
of rny corn will be arrested, and re- 
main with me; and, at the end of the 
year, we may all be better clothed 
and better lodged. And if, instead 
of employing a man I feed in mak- 
ing bricks, 1 employ him in fiddling 
for me, the corn he eats is gone, and 
no part of his manufacture remains 
to augment the wealth and the con- 
veniences of the family. I shall 
therefore be the poorer for this fid- 
dling man, unless the rest of my fa- 
mily work more or eat less to make 
up the deficiency he occasions. 

Look round the world, and see the 
millions employed in doing nothing, 
or in something that amounts to no- 
thing, when the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life are in question. 
What IS the bulk of commerce, for 
which we fight and destroy each 
other, but the toil of millions for su- 
perfluities, to the great hazard and 
loss of many lives by the constant 
dangers of the sea? How much la- 
hour spent ill building and fitting 
great ships to go to China and Ara- 
bia for tea and for coffee, to the West 
Indies for sugar, to America for to- 
bacco! These things cannot be 
called the necessaries of life, for our 
ancestors lived very comfortably with- 
out them. 

A question may be asked : Could 
all these people, now employed in 
raising, making, or carrying superflu- 
ities, be subsisted by raising neces- 
saries? I think they might. The 
world is large, and a irreat part of it 
still uncultivated. Many hundred 
millions of acres in Asia, Afiica, and 
America, are still forest, and a great 
deal even in Europe. On one hun- 
dred acres of this forest a man might 
become a substantial farmer ; and 
one hundred thousand men employ- 
ed in clearing each his one hundred 
acres (instead of being, as they arc, 


French hair dressers), would hardly 
brighten a spot big enough to be vi- 
sible from the moon (unless with 
Ilerscheirs telescope), so vast are 
the regions still in the world unim- 
proved. 

’Tis however some comfort to re- 
flect, that, upon the whole, the quantity 
of industry and prudence among man- 
kind exceeds the quantity of idleness 
and folly. Hence the increase of 
good buildings, farms cultivated, and 
populous cities filled with wealth all 
over Europe, wliich, a few ages since, 
were only to be found on the coasts 
of tlic Mediterranean. And this, 
notwithstanding the mad wars conti- 
nually raging, by which are often 
destroyed in one year the works of 
many years’ peace. So that we may 
liO})e the luxury of a few merchants 
on the sea coast, will not be the ruin 
of America. 

One reflection more, and I will 
end this long, rambling letter. Al- 
most all parts of our bodies require 
some expense. 7'he feet demand 
shoes, the legs stockings, the rest of 
the body clothing, and the belly a 
good deal of victuals. Our eyes, 
though exceedingly useful, ask, when 
reasonable, only the cheap assistance 

spectacles^ which could not much 
impair our finances. But the eyes 
OF OTHER PEorLE are the eyes that 
ruin us. If all but myself were 
blind, I should want neither fine 
clothes, fine houses, nor fine furni- 
ture. Adieu, my dear friend. Lam 
yours ever. 

P. S. This will be delivered to 
you by rny grandson. I am persuad- 
ed you will afford him your civilities 
and counsels. Please to accept a 
little present of books I send by him, 
curious for the beauty of the impres- 
sion. 
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LETTER XV. 

Br. Franklin to David Hartley ^ Esq 
M. P. 

Pn '^'^3 , July .'3, ]7{{,j 

I CAIVNOT quit tilt; COMSiS ot’ Ell- 
ropo vvitiiDUt oi' nu r\n 

dear friend IMr. JJartli^. We witc 
long fellow labourers iii tlie best ot 
all works, the work of peace, 1 leave 
you still in the field ; but, having fi- 
nished rny day’s task, 1 am going 
home to go to bed! Wish me a 
good night’s rest, as 1 do }ou a plea- 
sant evening. Adieu! And believe 
rne ever yours most affectionately.* 

LETTER XVI. 

Dr. Franklin to Dr. Shipley ^ Dtshop 
of St. Asaph. 

Pliiladelpliia, Fd>. 'Z^, im 
Bear friend, 

T RF.CEfVKfi lately your kind letter 
of November 27. Aly n'ception here 
, was, as you have heard, very honour- 
able indeed ; but I was b(‘trayed by 
it, and by some remains of ambition, 
from wdiich I had imagined myself 
free, to accept of the chair of govern- 
ment for the state of Pennsylvania, 
when the proper thing for me w'as 
repose and a private life, I hope, 
however, to be able to bear the fa- 
tigue for one year, and then to retire. 

I have much regretted our having | 
so little opportunity fiir conversation 
when we last met. You could have 
given me informations and counsels 
that I wanted ; but we were scarce 
a minute together without being 
broken in upon. 1 am to thank you, 
however, for the pleasure I had after 
our parting, in reading the new book 
you gave me, which I think general- 
ly well written and likidy to do good; 
though the reading time of most peo- 
ple is of late so taken up with news- 
papers and little periodical pam- 
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Iphlets, that few now-a-days venture to 
! attempt reading a quarto volume. I 
have admired to see, that, in the last 
century, a folio, Burton on Mvlandw- 
■ hf, went tJirough six editions in 
about forty )ear^. Wr have, ] be- 
Oi .e, moft- readers now, but not of 
L‘<ucb largr books. 

You seem desirous of knowing 
what progress we mak(‘ here in im- 
proving our governments. We are, 
I think, in the right road of improve- 
ment, for we arc making experiments. 
I do not oppose all that seem wrong, 
for the multitude arc more effectually 
set right by experience, than kept 
from going wrong by reasoning with 
them . and J think we are daily more 
and more enlightened ; so that 1 
have no doubt of our obtaining, in a 
few 3 ^ears, as much public felicity as 
good government is capable of af- 
fording. \'our newspapers are filled 
with hctitious accounts of anarchy, 
confusion, distresses, and miseries, we 
are supiioftcd to bo involved in, as 
consequences of the revolution ; and 
the f(;vv remaining friends of the old 
government among ns lake pains to 
magnify every little inconvenience a 
change in the course of commerce 
may have occasioned. To obviate 
th(j complaiiiis they endeavour to ex- 
cite, was wTitteii the enclosed little 
piece,* from which you may form a 
truer idea of our situation than your 
own public prints would give you : 
and I can assure you, that the great 
body of our nation find themselves 
happy in the change, and have not 
the smallest inclination to return to 
the domination of Britain. There 
could not bo a stronger proof of the 
general approbation of the measures 
that promot’d the change, and of the 
change itself, than has been given 
by the assembly and council of this 
state, in the nearly unanimous choice 
for their governor, of one, who had 
been so much concerned in those 


Written in his eig-lilieth year. 


* Uncertain what piece is alluded U) 
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measures ; the assembly being them- 
selves the unbnbcd choice of the 
people, and therefore may be truly 
supposed of the same sentiments. 1 
say nearly unanimous, because, of 
between severity and eighty votes, 
there were only my own and one 
other in the negative. 

As to my domestic circumstances, 
of which you kindly desire to hear 
sometliing, they are at present as 
happy as I could wish them. I am 
surrounded by my offspring, a duti- 
ful and affectionate daughter in my 
house, with six grandchildren, the 
eldest of which you have seen, who 
is now at college in the next street, 
finishing the learned part of his edu- 
cation ; the others promising, both 
for parts and good dispositions. What 
their conduct may be when they grow 
up, and enter the important scenes of 
life, 1 shall not live to.sfjr-, and I can- 
no I therefore enjoy among 

them the present hour, and leave the 
future to Providence. 

lie that raises a large family does 
indeed, while he lives to observe 
them, stand, as Watts says, d hroaxU 
er mark fur sorrow ; but then he 
stands a broader mark for pleasure 
too. When we launch our little fleet 
of barks into the ocean, bound to 
different ports, we hope for each a 
prosperous voyage ; but contrary 
winds, hidden shoals, storms, and 
enemies, come in for a share in the 
disposition of events; and, though 
these occasion a mixture of disap- 1 
pointmerit, yet, considering the risk 
where we can make no insurance, 
we should think ourselves happy if 
some return wilh success. My son’s 
son (Temple Franklin), whom you 
have also seen, having had a fine 
farm of six hundred acres conveyed 
to him by his father when we were 
at Southampton, has dropped, for the 
present, his views of acting in the po- 
litical line, and applies himself ar- 
dently to the study and practice of 
agriculture. This is much more 


agreeable to me, who esteem it the 
most useful, the most independent, 
and, therefore, the noblest of em- 
ployments. His lands are on navi- 
gable water, communicating with the 
Delaware, and but about sixteen miles 
from this city. He has associated 
to himself a very skilful English 
farmer, lately arrived here, who is to 
instruct him in the business, and 
partakes for a term of the profits ; so 
that there is a great apparent proba- 
bility of their success. You will kind- 
ly expect a word or tw'o concerning 
myself. My health and spirits con- 
tinue, thanks to ''God, as when you 
saw m^. The only complaint I then 
had, does not grow worse, and is to- 
lerable. I still have enjoyment in 
the copipany of my friends ; and, 
being easy in my circumstances, have 
many reasons to like living. But 
the course of nature must soon put a 
period to my present mode of exist- 
ence. This I shall submit to with 
less regret, as, having seen, (luring a 
long life, a good deal of this world, I 
feel a growing ^^uriosity to be ac- 
quaintecl with some other ; and can 
clieerfuljy, with filial confitience, re- 
sign my spirit to the conduct of that 
great and good Parent of mankind 
who created it, and who has so gra- 
ciously protected and prospered me 
from my birth to the present hour. 
Wherever I am, I hope always tore- 
tain the pleasing remembrance of 
your friendship ; being, with sincere 
and great esteem, my dear friend, 
yours most affectionately. 

We all join in respects to Mrs. 
Shipley, and best wishes for the 
whole amiable family, 

LETTER XVIL 

Dr, Franklin to M, Ic Marquis de la 

Fayette, 

Philadelphia, April 17, 1787. 

Dear friend, 

I RECEIVED the kind letter you 
did me the honour of writing in 
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February, 1786. The indolence of neral confederating articles are now 
old age, and the perpetual teasing of about to be considered in a conven- 
too much busing, have, ihade tion called for that express purpose ; 

bad a cori;e^p<^d®^i ^ be the most diffi- 

hardly writteh i lettej Ito <5^i|lt to rec^fy. Those of particular 

in Europe during thi|;^ l|gt twelve- States/Wil) undoubtedly be rectified, 
month ; bpt, as I a as' theif inconveniences shall by ex- 

pleasui^e in hearing from tfr^^i^hioh peria^ce., be made manifest. And, 
I cannot expect will be continued if tVhamY^r difference of sentiment 
I do|^6t write to them, I ^ among us respecting 

up my pen, and begin regulations, the enthusiasm 

whose corresponded*^ of with which the day of 
est value ; ^ong,; dischil^d independence is annually 

that of theJ»B(]^g^^^ Celebrated, demonst!;ate the universal 

1 was.glad’tp’:l^^^d^l^4%fdpi^>^^i^^ioo of the people with the re- 
turn to pf; its grand principles, 

tiguing a journey^ TfihflK: tifd i}A I the vocabulary you sent 

place;, wh^ your enlighte»i^^ 2 ^|ilil|^^ words of the Shawanese 

of bur country l<^l[; ^d:Delaware languages, which Colo- 
ita|pf inbat to pur adv^^a^l rj^annar has procured for me. 

aM^^hn^k is always pt jjanpromised one more complete, 

indefati|i6lel Qur P^ich I shall send you as soon as it 

youvobserve, very my hands, 

pfepiating bur hati^pal character. ^ whom you so kind- 

Their abuse sometimes provokes me, iy' iupbire after, is at his estate in 
r^ady to retaliate ; the Jbrseys, and amuses himself 
with oultivating his lands. I wish 
is ^ p^apf rppm f^iy€cr|jiiiubtipni jm^'.irbt^^geriously make a business 
b^Ke I; would i^l^ that affit, all thoughts of 

ipi^t hia^en ex-< ppblic ^pfoyment ; for I think agri- 

asperatibg thosS^ who are sjtill sore* culture lhe most honourable, because 
from their late disgraces. Perhaps the mbSt independent, of all profes- 
it may be best that they should please isiona. Eut I believe be hankers a 
themselves with fancying iis weak,' Ihtle afrer Paris, or some other of 
and poor, and divided, and friend- ihe polished cities of Europe, think- 
less; they may then not be jealous ing the society there preferable to 
of our growing strength (which, since what he meets with in the woods of 
the peace, does really make rapid Ancocas ; as it certainly is. If he 
progress), and may be less intent on was now here, he would undoubted- 
interrupting it. ly join with me and the rest of my 

1 do not wonder that the Ger- family (who are much flattered by 
mans, who know little of free con- your remembrance of them) in best 
stitutions, should be ready to sup- wishes for your healtli and prospe- 
pose that such cannot support them- rity, and that of your whole ami- 
selves. We think they may, and we able fireside. You will allow an old 
hope to prove it. That there should friend of fourscore to say he loves 
be faults in our first sketches or plans your wife, when he adds, and chil- 
of government is not surprising ; ra- dren, and prays God to bless them 
ther, considering the times and the all. Adieu ! and believe me, ever, 
circumstances under which they yours most affectionately, 
were formed, it is surprising that the 
faults are so few. Those in the ge- 
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Dr. Franklin io Count de Muffon^ * 
PbJliuJ^lpiaa^NoV, J9, 

Dear sir* 

I AM honoured by yout letter de- 
siring to know by what meau? 1 atn 
relieved in a disorder* with Wbi^h 
>ou are also unfortunately afflibll^ 
1 have tried all the noted *pr^scf ip- 
lions for diminuhingihQ stone, with*- 
ont perceiving any good eflFect, But; 
observing temperance in eating* 
avoiding wine and cider, atid tieiiig 
daily the dumb-bell, whi^h exerot^s 
1 he upper part of the body wittibut 
much moving the parts in contact 
with the stone* I think I have ptor 
vented its increase. As the rough** 
ness of the stone lacerates a little 
the neck of the bladder* I find* that* 
when the urine happens to be sharp, 
I have much pain in making Watet, 
jind frequent urgencies. For roliof 
under this circumstance I take, go- 
ing to bed* the bigness of a pigeon’s 
egg of jelly of blackberries : tile 
receipt for making it is enclosed. 
While I continue to do this every 
night, I am generally easy the day 
following, making water pretty free- 
ly, diul with long intervals. I wish 
most sincerely that this simple re- 
medy uKiy ha\e the same happy ef- 
fect with you. Perhaps currant jel- 
ly, or the jelly of apples, or of rasp- 
berries, may be equally serviceable ; 
for 1 suspect the virtue of the jelly 
may he principally in the boiled su- 
gar, which IS in some degree candi- 
ed by the boiling of the jelly. Wishr 
ing you, for your own sake, much 
more ease, and, for the sake of man- 
kind, many more ycais, I remain, 
with the greatest esteem and respect, 
dear sir, your most obedient and af- 
fectionate servant. 



% lEk^Iund* 

BuuiiNrh long 
you hj^vo she wit tuafiy instauoCe of 
your regard for ifie ; yct I inu$t now 
desire, you to add one more to the 
fiuiuher* which is* tliat* if your pib- 
lish your ingeuiou? di^ourse ou t)ie 
ff^oted you will totally 
toppre^ tiiat most extravagkpt enco- 
Ifiifom on your friend Fra^nklin* vrhi^^ 
hurt me excWdingly in the 
ed hearings and wHl mortify me 
yond conception, if" it ukomd 
from the press. Otmfiding b| 
compliance with th^eeriiectre^e^t* 
I am ever* my dear , friend* yours 
most afiectiountely^ 

LETTER XX. * * 

])r. Frw^Min iq Datsid Esq. 


My very dear friend* ' 

[ EBCEivno your frvonr of August 
lest V our kind condolences, oiU the 
painful state of my health, are very 
obliging. I am thankful to God, 
however, that, among the numerous 
ills human life is subject to, one only 
of any importance is fallen to my lot ; 
and that so late as olniost to insure 
that It can bo but of short duration. 

The convulsions in Francq are at- 
tended with some disagrocahlo cir- 
cumstances ; but, if by the struggle 
she ohtuiii'i, and secures for the na- 
tion, its future* libei t} , and a good con- 
hlitutioii, a few yc us’ en|oymcnt of 
those blessings will amply repair all 
(he damages their acquisition may 
have occasioned. God grant, that 
not only the love of libeity, but a 
thorough knowledge of the rights of 
man, may pervade all the nations of 
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the earth : thet^ pMlolK^er may 


jR^hi?' 


^ jjgjnS! eiiit8:lutia^e, 

^i^4! ' 



K ^Mb; 


p[Ci'rtwms<et' may 
ftcaating jiS^t'tiaye wd^J 
^ /paper.* ' I'‘4!S<i^t ' hy?t/ . . „ 

Ppirtuiiity send yoU:!i|tfj!;'‘flf'''Ott/'|iife| 
Bettes; bfcatJSe’ ■the'-r'"’^^'""' 

■ .Mtid ; 

the/thieh 

' ’ 'wni'L'.hiye W:li9pptfr 

/rieitd and idoet, dpedi^;; 
abld'scBraiiL 


iETTEH XXt 



To 


I'dAvi/rp 




Kyour m^musoHpt with 
sp£ne littehilpn. Bf we liTgttrpent it 
ooxita:i0^i^ a ^r^icular ^trpvi* 

diemce, th^h a g^etal 

l^jrio^idenee,^ you atm ^ the 
tihua of all rejij^^n. Foe, - #ithoutj 
tha belief of a Provideuoe that takee 
cognizance of, guards aud guides; 
and may favour particular persons, 
there is no motive to worship a Deity, 
to fear its displeasure, or to pray for 
its protection. I will not enter into 
any discussion of your principles,, 
though you seem to desire it. At 
present I shall only give you my opi* 
nion, that, though your reasonings 
arc subtle, and may prevail with some 
'leaders, you will not succeed so as 
to change the general sentiments of 
mankind on that subject ; and the 
consequence of printing this piece 
will be a great deal of odium drawn 
upon yourscir, mischief to you, and 


DO beneht to oiners. He that spit9 
againat the wind, spits in his own 
Bpt, were you to succeed, do 
you/iuiagihe any v good would be 

|ten© 

it.v 

tee':i 


life without 

. _ _ by religion ; 

ypi baildg a of the 
advtithta^es 6f and the disad- 

itanta|ea?'of-Wo/ possessing a 

sufficient to 
to ifesist common temp* 
;(atidhfc But think; bow great a por- 
lioa of mankind consists of weak 
tod ignoyant mpn and women, and 
[ yOUtll, 

who have need of the 
ilidi^W of teligion to restrain them 
i^^' yice, to. support their virtue, 
,^d retain them in the practice of it 
V ' il^be'oomes hcAitual^ which is the 

:^eat ;poiqit for its security. And 
[perhaps you are indebted to her origi- 
nally, ^hat is, to your religious educa- 
tionii for the habits of virtue, upon 
which ^you now justly value yourself. 
Xou infght easily display your excel- 
leiil tal^'^ of reasoning upon a less 
hazardbis sabject, and thereby obtain 
a rank oat most distinguished 
authors* : .For, among us, it is not ne- 
<^9sary, as among the Hottentots, 
that: a youth, to be raised into the 
Company of men, should prove his 
manhood by beating his mother. I 
would advise you, therefore, not to at- 
tempijlinchamingthe tiger, but to burn 
this pi^e before it is seen by any 
other perjson, whereby you will save 
yourself a great deal of mortification 
from the enemies it may raise against 
you, and perhaps a good deal of re- 
gret and repentance. If men arc so 
wicked icith religion, what would 
they be if without it !* I intend this 
letter itself as a proof of my friend- 
ship, and therefore add noprofesi^ions 
to it ; but subscribe simply yours. 


“ Montesquieu says, '' La religion, ni/*ni« 
fausst‘, c‘st Ic meilleur p^arnnl que Tes liommes 
fiuiss^t avoir de la i»robii6 ilcs homme.^.’’ 
(Ehj)iit tics Loix^ chap, 25, hv. 8 ) 


Uucerlaiii whiU jiaper. 
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LETTER XXII. 

Lord Howe to J)r. 

, : Juae sitHhV:^^ 

I CANNOT* my worthy ^riejadi per*- 
’ mit the lettete jth:4 parcel, w^ijeh I 
. have sent (in tjiet state F rciceiVefl 
them), to be laiided; without addiM 
a word upon the subject jujy' 
rious extremities in whiph oai5..u»^^ 
liappy disputes have engaged; ^ 
You will learn the nature oif my 
mission from the official de^patphes 
which I have recommended to he 
forwarded by the same^ c^nv^ince. 
Retaining all the carnOstriess; I pver 
expressed, to see our differenced 
commodated^ I shall conceive, ijf I, 
meet with the disposition in^ the 
lonies which I was on^e taUght to Ex- 
pect, the most flattering n(^s 6? 
proving serviceable in the Objects of 
the king^s paternalsolioitiid^i hy pro* 
moting the establishment pf l^pg 

S eace and union with the 
!ut, if the deep-rooted prejudices of 
America, and tjie neceirsity^of pro*: 
venting her trade from passing into 
foreign channels, must 'keep us Still a 
divided people ; I shall, ffom evto 
private, as well as public ipptlye, most 
heartily lament, that/ tfai^vis ndt^the' 
moment wherein thpise /great objects 
of my ambition arel to he atoned ; 
and that I am to he longot^'dfeprived 
ol'an opportunity to assurp^yoUj'per- 
youally, of the regard^ wUh, which 1 
am your sincere and fai^fuf humble 
servant, HoWb. 

P. S. I was disappointed of the 
opportunity I expected for sending 
this letter at the time it was dated ; 
and have ever since been prevented, 
by calms and contrary winds, from 
getting here to inform general Howe 
of the commission with which I have 
the satisfaction to be charged, and 
of his being joined in it. 

Off of Sandy Hook, 12th of July. 

Superscribed, Howe. 


;„-.vS]ETT-jai,3GUE-' V. ■ 

, , ^ ^ ( ' ' \ '* 

to ' 

^ fi: ! ; / iWiiladelpbia, J^aly so, tflh* 

T i^fe th^ letteVs yoUr 

tordkhip so kindly forwarded to me, 
^d'beg you to accept wy thanksi 
, < ,Thc cdficial despatches, to which 
you refer me, contain nothing more 
than what we had seen in the net of 
^i^rli^hnt, vi^ of pardon 

submit which I was ^r- 
ry to.iShd ; as it must give your lord* 
fih^ pafc. tp /be sent ^o far on , bo 
h;C^fe9 ai business. ^ 

Efirecting pardons to be|oSbr64to 
the colonies, who are the vc^y parties 
injured, expresses, indeed, that opi- 
nion of our ignorance, baseness, and 
insensibility, which your uninform- 
ed and proud nktion has long been 
pleased to entertain of us ; but it can 
have no other effect than that bf in- 
creasing our resentraents.-^-^It is 
impossible WO should think of sub- 
mission to a government, that has, 
with the most wanton barbarity and 
cruelty, burned npr defenceless towns 
in the of winter ; excifod the 
Savages to 'foassacre our (peaceful) 
farmers^ and our slaves to murder 
their ml^^s ; and is even now bring- 
ing foroigh mercenaries to deluge 
bui* settlements with blood. Those 
dtrociohs injuries have extinguished 
every spark of affection for that pa- 
rent country we once held so dear : 
but, were it possible for y% to forget 
and forgive them, it is not possible 
for yoi/ (I moan tlie British nation) 
to forgive the peojilc you have so 
heavily injured ; you can never con- 
fide again in those as fellow-subjects, 
and permit them to enjoy equal free- 
dom, to whom you know you have 
given such just causes of lasting enmi- 
ty ; and this must impel you, were we 
again under your government, to en- 
deavour the breaking our spirit by 
2a2 
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the severest mid ohufhro^UtiigJfmgatltd end unwearied zeaJ, to pri- 

by every jjwfat power, ojir Seiffe ftout breaking that fine anti 

grpwih|et;en0bh<)|^f<>(^ti<9*- udble pc4^atn vase— the Bntisli 
But yout hHlIl^p rl^dodt) " t|he de(>pbo | for t knew that, being once 
king’d paterpaOWicitudeifot pb?o^ fi^a, the S(jMMs parts could not 
i^nd Ifoe dutM^toent ef )asfe|iW pdt^ atim tbi^ dfoars of the strength 

a|£d upkw w^b'^ crfwidii.’” pM m»ttoelhs4 ol^sted to the whole ; 
ptiicf » MHf iwafit, a pesihe to ^ totd thut u jperfoct fWndttoa of those 
eutoudltiiito by disunet states, itow jw^aoiuktadu^ for. 

and his mkjesty has gsveta TOj* |itay p0s»6lyremem- 

Jtt» tordship powers to treat with a«W'<lfoy|h|«drlfo^ wetted my 
OFfUch a petMje, I may vdatfi^d taWfoek^WhStt, ah your good sister’s in i 

S » though witj^t itowuHidr, th|t * tiondon, you once j^ve me expecta- 
ikft^ekt^ fofelhatpdrpPI®, Opt ^iotoh. tout a recouciliation might 
^ite iihtoaGpcflbfof Sdon tuho place* I had themisfor- 

wto fijreigo tfiJianceis. Bm'^ Wp tune to food, the#* expectations dis- 
^miaded you hpre no sueh power?. , affl^imed, imd to be treated as the 
Your uatton, though, by punishing dayie of top to^hief 1 was labour- 
tfaoto ^merieau governors who have MyhWSisdation, un- 

fompiitod the discord, rebuilding oiu^ w }h%mi yjto i P t«p and malevolent 
burnt towns, and iwpairing, a»w to i™, that I retained the 

possih^, the toischiefo doito't^lihn i^eudpmp or thany wise and good 
might tocover a great shmih fof buy men ||that country ; and, among the 
r^^d, and the greatest ahare of i^, n|t^8hW»sW to^J'agtod oflord 
oangrowiag commerce, with ell toe jadwb, ** 

afomhtolmSpfthatudd^Bfdtoreogth,; ^’I’he #i^>fouudnd esteem, and 
to he d«ped from a foiendsb^ with, pertMt njyfo Say, afiection, which I 
us; y« ITinoivt<»\HSdIber atoltod- shall ahm teWm for your lord- 
ing pride nBgd degt^nt wisdom, to ship, maloton pmntol to me to see 
believe she wdl e»4r talm such salu- you engagM in oonducung a war, 
tary measures. fotoduese for i% greakgimuiid of which (as de- 

conqnest as a waruke nation i her! leribedla|Jwftletter) is “ the neces- 
Inst of dominion as an ambiUous one ; lity , bf ^||iigehting the American 
and her thirst for a gamthl moHopo- foom^sring into foreign eban- 
ly as a commercial one (ifonetd'them uefs-T# To «e itVems, that neither 
legitimate causes of war), will join the Olifmg or retaining any trade, 
to hide from her eyes every view of how wPabto soever, Is an object 

heitrueintcrest, and confinually goad for, Whi®to®b ™®y e“el‘ 

her on in those ruinous distant « xpe- ^toer’s libi^ i; that the true and sure 
ditions, so dcstiuctiic both ot lives Dfifens of extending and securing 
and of triasure, tint t Ilf V must prove commerto are the goodness and 
.IS ptriiK loiis to lirr, in the end, as rheapn^ of commodities, and that 
the Croisidts foiincrly were to most the profits of no trade tan ever be 
ol the intious of Europe equal to the expense of compelling 

I have not tlie vaiiiij inv lord, to rt, and holding it by fleets and ar- 
toink ol iiitiniifldtiiig liy thus pre- inits I consider this war against 

us, therefore, as both unjust and un- 
wise , and, I am jKrsuaded, that cool 
and dispassioua.te jiosterity will con- 
demn to infiniy those who advised 
Ij It. 'it and that even success will not 

Long did 1 ondfavoin, with un-lsavc fiom sonic dcgice of dishonour, 


dieting tilt f Ilf cts ot tills w ir lor 1 
fcttDW It will in England havf the fair 
of ail my foi nu r prcdii tioiis — not to 
b" belif ved till the event shill vtn- 
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imM! 


those who have volui^Hifily e|a|{4ge4 
to conduct it* ^ 

I know youv glf^t In 
mg hither was r*- ^ i 

strumental tit |k 
beheve, when yOU 
possible, on any * 
propose, yo4 wi 
odious i 
more h#oW 

With|ltegteat< 
respect, I have the 
lord) your Iprdahip^ 
humble seiry^t;, 



LfiT'fER 


*AiU 


Dr. lyemkhn's jEi^^ ^«ma|N% 


sh asstatahhe m yoin^r^w^ , which 
^ t]m;)r jAay ha|)peii to attibdi ^ noed 
■ “ so (lo|o|( you will oDly 
tbe generosity of ymt j)Vti 
jtlojos, bot there is no 
' ng the apprDbttiAQ «f 
, and your own ^n^t- 

. *'* 

. ^ honour to 

tf Ijfien, f«iM wtMt uMien 

BtSWU 



5 Jf * 


To an Ctptiisus *n4 OeiUBmdi-, 
ships aetiiiE by comwwion 
Congress of the l^hitod 
nca, now m wa^r with 

Gentlemed^ 

A SHIP havtii^ Wen 
England, befofC iM 
of this war, to ihako 
new countries in utlfci 
der the conduct of Athl _ 
ed navigator, Captt|fltl 3 ^^^»^ 
dertdking truly laud(iih)^|iit asj 
the increase of g^Ographicai fcfidw- 
ledge fic ilitateslSftO^ cUtut^^chtion 
between distant nations^ et- 

ch ange of useful prod'^ 
nufdctures, and tne 




and ma* 
tnsion of 
arts, whereby the enjoy- 

ments of human life multiplied 
and augmented, and soienc|^of other 
kinds ificreased, to the benefit of 
mankind in general — This is there- 
fore most earnestly to recommend to 
every one oi you, thit, m case tlu 
said ship, which is now expected 
to be soon in the European seas 
on her return, should liippui to fall 
into your hands, you would not con- 
sider her as an enemy, nor suffer any 
plunder to be made of the effects 
contained in her, nor obstruct her 


:pfty 
p.; Wii 

ittuK 



3S7 

i-fitpra «» JE!ngIW|i(jh by 
'^g^hJto 

, , peiqjle wp uU 


tW of 


>4^ ^cmiifijbn %inai;iikmd, nil 


this 


l4Tt®R XJeV* 




Or. jFWA/f« p €Mr 04 , 

Tte^rer of tH 

i iPaV> iWhv Ahgf 41, y784 
my deaf ^d friend, ^ 

I your kind letter of May 

% I hm ashamed that it has 

l^een so long Unanswered. The m- 
aoienCe of old age, frequent indispo- 
SitSoo, and too ranch business, are 
my only excuses I had great plea- 
sure in reading it, as it mformrd me 
of your welfare. 

Your excellent little woiik, “The 
Priiiciplts of Tride ” is too little 
known Iwish^oii would send me i 
copy ol It by the Ik in r inj' gr mdson 
and stcrftiry, whom T beg have to 
1 commend to your civililns t 
would g(t ittrinslitrd ind pniittd 
h( r( 5 and, if your booksclh r li is any 
quantity of tliem left, 1 should be 
gild ho would Sind them to Amen- 
ta The ideas of our ])ooplo there, 
though r ithcr better than those that 




m 

prevail topej, spgeofi 

as they mi tjb^it piWe 

might m of $ervie4^ among them* 
Sifiee, and ao6i^ the date 
your letter, vre lost, unaccountably, 
aa weh as unfortunately, that yrorthy, 
vahtable yonng man you memion, 
youlr namesake Haddeson. He was 
regretted by all that knew^ 

^;am sorry your favourite charity 
') §M go on as you conld v^lsh it» 
^^yunkj indeaft by ymft admit* 
ijy.awty nSdren Jn d year, 
at yWi ji#d^ your breflphn 
rospe^ilili ^n^rica ii true. Ir you 
hnd it diH^nU to dispose of your 
jpaglapd, it looks as if you 
badtop many pk>pje. And yet y^ure 
afVaidof em^atiou. A subscription 
is lately set bn ^ot here to enej^ail^ 
and assist mother ip nursii% imk h* 
fonts themselves kt hornet ihOpMcricO' 
of^sending them to the jE^a»s Ttm^ 
»di having risen here to a monstrous 
excess, as by the antiuajl bills it ^ 
pears they amount W near ope thivjd 
of the chiidi^en born in Paris. 'Phis 
subscription is likely to succeed, 
and may do a great deal of good, 
thougli it cannot answer all the pur^ 
poses of a foundling hospital 

Your eyes must continue Very 
good, since you are able to write so 
small a hand without spectacles, I 
cannot distinguish a letter, even of 
large print , but am happy in the in* 
vention of double spectacles, which, 
serving for distant objects as well as 
near ones, make in} c ves as useful 
to me as evci they \^crc. If all 
the otlier defects and infirmities of 
old age could he asevsilyand cheap- 
ly r( inedied, it would h( worth whd\ 
my friend, to live a good deal longer 
But I look upon dentil to be as ne- 
cessary to our constitutions as sleep 
We shall rise refreshed in the morn- 
ing. — Adieu , and believe me, ever, 
yours most aifectionalcly, 

B Fuanklin 
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. LETTER XXVI. 

J>r. PrmUklin to Choree Whatley, 

^ « '4 p^y, May 19; 1786 

0ear did liricud, 

' I RitCfitViiD the tery good letter 
you aent mp by my gmndeon, toge- 
ther with your tesemWance, which 
ifi pladed iu my chamber, and gives 
me^ept pleasure. There is* no trade, 
they^ssy, without returns ; and there- 
fore I am punctual in making those 
you ordered. I intended tins 

Should Iwtye been a long epistle ; but 
1 am iiiterirupted^ Und can only add, 
jtbkt bver, youig most alfection- 

atdbf-» B.'PilANKLm. 


$i fl^ndaOn present® his most af- 
roepects. 




.'.f ^ LETTER XXVII. 

fpr* Prpnklin fo €kofge Whatley, 


^Pa®sy, Ma> 23 1786 


Deaf fribnd, 

% a few lines the other 

duf With Itl^tbodaiiiOn, when 1 should 
have wrtoft nmte, but was prevent- 
ed hy the^>*Coming m of a havard, 
who worried nie till evening. I bore 
withAiip, mi ttW you arc to beai 
with for I 'khril, probably, ba- 
vard^ m ehawering your letter. 

1 am ndjt acquainted with the sa}- 
iug of Alpiu^nsus, which you allude 
to as a sanctmeation of your rigidity 
in refus^g to allow me the ph‘a of 
old age as an excuse for my want of 
exactitude in correspondence. What 
was that saying — You do not, it 
seems, feel any occasion for such an 
excuse, though you are, as you say, 
rising 75 ; but I am rising (perhaps 
more properly lalling) HO ; and I 
l(‘dvc the excuse with you till you 
arrive at that age : perhaps you may 
then bo more sensible of its validity, 
and see ht to use it lor } ourself. 
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I must agree wuh jroq, that the ^ 
srout IS bad* and that th^ stotKe 
worse 
them 
your 
you die 

the author' df the 0p«aj|f» »yeu 
roe IS a hide ^eakr 

mg of the wrWi ^ aejieit 

ie’^r eftfsdakDfo 
Whattbeymormaysay^V 

It ip SO natural to M^ish to^ 
spokeo of> wb^het alivo or i 
I iiUagime he could n^rt; 
empt from that daeUpCi 
least, he wiahed to bC 
or he would not have ^Wh hi 
the trouble of writing # 
epitaph to leave behind ip, ^ 

It not worthy of his caTe^ ^t^ 
world shouW say he iit^aa a,^uOi 
and a good man t I like i ^ 
concluding Sentiment ih||ie 
called the Old Matf s Wll^ 
after wishing fiit a»wato 
country town, 
good old authot^ 
cheerful coiUf^nhWf 
Sundays, with stottt akt ai 
of Burgundy, &o. &o* ijh atjia^te 
stanzas, each ending this bhf** 
den, 



•a 

u«^ 

ling 0t 
atettle 


1 

M \y I ffovern my passions Wi4 absolule 9way^ 
Aiul j,r«w wiser aud better as stfotlglo wcafi 
away 
\V ilhout gout or 


say, 

^ iuMiihiiated, 

— ^ 

[I caplWit sm&ixm atinihilatwn ol 


he adds, for the last jftao^^^ 

With coung-e undaunted may llwp my la^tday, 
And when f am ffone may IhS better ^ri &aj. 

In tlie morning when soixr, m the evttTung when 
mellow, * 

Hi s gon< — ind not lefi bt hind him his follow 
r or lie gtivciu d his |> u»sious 

What signifies our wi'.liiiig ' Thing* 
happen, dltir all, as they will happen 
I have bungthatiPis/iiwg'iW'iJ’athou- 
^nd times, when I «as young, and 
now find, at fourscore , that the 
three contraries have befallen me 
being subject to the gout, and the 
stone, and not being yet master of 


becoihc 

air, “ 

^tbet 

and m ^yerilit 
t emm - 

souls, i^r bel|W tnat he will suffer 
the da]|jr of millions of minds 

I ready madot tjiat now exist, and put 
himself to the continual trouble of 
making new ones Thus, hridnig 
myself to exist in the \^orld, I b( lieve 
I shall, in some shajic or otlicr, al- 
iways exist And, with all t^ie nicon- 
|venicnccs himiin ///r is liilde to, T 
sbdll not object to a nc w t dition of 
mine, hoping hou(vir, llmt tlu 
err ill of the listimy lx corrected 
J rc turn your note oi children re- 
(civctl in the foundling hospital at 
Pins from 1741 to 1755 inclusive, 
and 1 have added the years prccc ding, 
'as fir back as 1710, togctlicr with 
the generd christenings of the city , 
and the years succeeding down to 





uXtrave inpi^it. 


XiiSrBdtiiiirai0$ 

’Aarfi 

^ R'jAnKi JHav' 

thft »noi4^ia«lc0t,a towlwwer^ttjljt 
till it become* nq loq^ ^ ^uittoin 
to J^k their mf8jl|E(e<|w*y, an soon 
as born, to the JEfff 0 iit$ !Prduv€s, 
with the careless oWij^tOlti, that 
the king is better able to maintain 
them, I am credibly informed, 
that nine- tenths of them die there 
pretty soon ; winch is said to be a 
^^rcat rduf to tlie insinution, whose 
Iniids would not otln wise bo suffi. 
c ierit to bring up tin n iiunidcr 
jj\ccpt tlie h w pdsons of ipnlity 
abovc-menijomd, lud (Ik inultitudo 
nho sdid to tlic Ijospitil tli( prac- 
tice IS to hjr( nursfsiiitlK countiy, 
to carry out tJu rJuidun and take 
care of thorn there litre is m of- 
fice for cx irnniijig the lio illh of nurses 
and giving tJu m licenses 'I'hey 
<omc to town on certain days of tlie 
week, in comjidiiics to receive the 


LJJUOK VI 

we ofteiji meet trani'^ 
of wfito' 4b thte road, iteturnipg to 
tor^iiginjlft^with each a 
those who arc 
' ilHS Way of raiv 
^a&ea not able 
|f0 tho pri> 
e)r<M(riil«d nitii 
, tdi^hen conhn- 
— ftm-iee/ though it 
^ «W^e chamy to pay 
Md ijMit eqch Iffisoners ni 
' irjah mpeo/si to the new 
SswStihjS tllw poor to keep 
**“*■ “I jliAtne, because 1 
ftprsqhkeamotlKt 
•■r. ,, kod thftt, if parents 
.Itoediately send their m- 
their sight, they would 
“#yi begin to love them, 
Sphtrhd to greater in- 
» their fnainteiMtoce. This 
iject you ondetstond better 
ithwefore, having pei- 
^ m much, I drop It. I 
notes a refnark from 
th^'* Academy of Sci- 
||]fl|Snnr of the found- 


ifm, iira.’TiKiS'yKhh" 

wirtittttion is no institu- 
lldh of Ji^ltOtntnent, but a private 
the Officers of our 
atJa i^Qisiversaliy dishki d 
supposed It 

will jk was considered 

as an attoUjlpt to esifblish someth in cr 
W^hietedit&y rank or nobility” 
1, V with yon, that it wa*. wron<r 
May I Idd, that all descending ho- 
nours ar^ wrong and absurd, tln( 

I the honour of virtuous actions ippcr- 
tuns only to him that perlorius thfiii, 
ind IS m Its nature incommuninbh 

II It wcie communicable by dese ent, 

It must also be divisible among the 
descfiiddiits, and the more ancient 
jth( firmly, the less would be found 
existing in any one branch of it, to 
say nothing of the greater chance of 
unlucky interruptions 
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Our conetHtrtit^n 
well un^er/*' 
congress j 
there would o0 
jealous of gi 
members m 
cannot 

.years suc|^| 
three 

them may'*' 
whenevef^^ #eiir 
be 


again 

ing no ih0r%< ^ 
than the-idifferent’^] 

bly caiiiidi .^asih 
ous to/UJ&ej®' 
vants of ^ 


do the bL 

mote tbe wel^^ 

ers 

cannot; biS ; 
no pibfit^abldj; ^ 
mere paymenl 
as are scarcely 
expenses ; so t| , 
for great 

ries or pensi0d)8^j^ 
tries, there is nd'?^ 
for elections. I 
were as happy in M 
I do not see it. ISj 
Kver, think their 
in the world, and ^fti 
ours. It is 
good opinion oPdn^lJ 

every' tiling that 
think one’s own religiim, king* n^id 
wife, the best of all possible wives, 
kings, and religions. I |?ememlMjr 
three Greenlanders, who had travel- 
led two years in Europe, under the 
care ot' some Moravian missionaries, 
and had visited Germany, Denmark, 
Holland, and England, when I asked 
them at Philadelphia (when they 
were in their way home) whether, 
,iiow they had seen how much more 
commodiously the white people lived 
by the help of the arts, they would 


Mantiy, I '^bihly to move my 
feyes ap 0!f,f,#wi, as I want to see 
jaistinbtly to or near, the proper 
[lasses being always ready. This I 
. biore particularly convenient 

I rU^; , itwiince my being in France ; theglass- 
' ’"jes that serve me best at table, to see 
what 1 eat, being the bo^t to see the 
faces of those on th(‘ other side ol 
the table who speak to me ; and, when 
one’s oars are not well accustomed 
|to the sounds of a language, a- sight 
loftlu; movements in the features ol 
liim that sjuvaks heljis to explain *, so 
tliat 1 understand French better by 
the help of iny spectacles. 

My inleudcd translator of your 
piece, tlic only one 1 know wlio un- 
derstands the subject, as well as the 
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two languages, ^^hich a tran^ator 
ought to do, or Jbe cannot, make io 
g<^d a trabriatidn, — is at j^rU^nt oc* 

uunert^inj' it* i\ hut' ■ that- *, wit}'; 
be! pver.-^L thank you for the notes, 


I 


tOL have^aupther of 


fe^hall always be ready, JtO' take 

J our children, if you send thSem. tons, 
ijnhly wonder,, that, since *Xidn4bil 
di^aw^ to itself and eonsjyini<^,.^a^^^ 
-numbers of yojn: count^*, people, 
Mur jppuntry sbpuld 4pt; to 

vb(j8fc’;«^ir. 


Cwantj itind wiDmgl^^ 
i iwldten you hate' tQ dfs* 
Thit \eircamstance, tqge^ 
multitude Mvhp volun- 
fty^iy patt with their freedom as men, 
as lackeys, or for 
life as; in cpnsidera^n of 

'.seems ' a’’ prc»ifc| 

thai,y|(>tirfi^an is OMt^opted I anij 
“^‘ ^‘ is afr^d of emigrations I Adieu, 
1 ; and believe me, eyPr, 


ypursy^ 


3. FR42!rat|^« 


XXVIIL 


J)r» JF^anicI^ t0 Otorge WSut%^r®nglilid. 


yvell, notwithstanding the assembly 
kepealed. its charter ; a new assembly 
rejSjtoirpd^it and the management 
is iio^ prudei^; that I have no doubt 
0f j^ntin^i^^to go on well. The 
dividend has never beeh less than six 
pef cent.jjjnor will that be augment- 
ed for spi^e time, is the surplus profit 
iSrOeeryUatQ face accidents. The 
ifividejid of eleven, per cent., which 
Wkir "iipjde made, was from a circum- 
stSui^k scarce avoidabfe^ ‘ ,A new 
cc^pajhy wasvproposed, and prevent- 
ed by admitting a number of 
heW'jp^ihj^S* As many of the firsl 
set werd.^y^se to this, and chose to 
vvithdra^i kit was necessary to settle 
their accounts ; so all were adjusted, 
Ae profits shared that had been accu- 
the new and old proprie- 
tbi^ jointlybegan on a new and equal 
footingf Their notes are always in- 
Stapdy paid on demand, and pass on 
allp^l^bns as readily as silver, be- 
cau^.ip^'^ill always produce silver. 
,}]; Ypur medallipn- is’in good compa- 
[ny >id!;hlaced,^with those of lord 
latham^^fd ^am Marquis of 
Rockin^li^, mr George Savil, and 
spme otber^^ who honoured me with 
£sha^ of frigidly tegard when in 
believe I have thanked 


Esq. 

PhiJadelphia, May 18, 1787. 

I RECEIVED duly my good old 
friend’s letter of the 19th of Februa- 
ry, with a coj>y of one from Mr. Wil- 
liams, to whom I shall communicate 
it when J see him, which I expect 
soon to do. lie is generally a punc- 
tual correspondent, and I am sur- 
prised you have not heard from him. 

I thank you much for your notes 
on banks ; they are just and solid, 
as far as I can judge of them. Our 
bank here lias met with great oppo- 
sition, partly from envy, and partly 
from those wlio wish an emission of 
more paper-money, which they think 
the bank influence prevents. But it 
iias stood all attacks, and went on 


you for it, bbt I thank you again. 

J belieVe/with you, that if our ple- 
nipdtehliary is desirous of conclud- 
ing of commerce, he may 

need {iiliencc. Rut, if I were in his 
place, and not otherwise instructed, 
I shoujd be apt to say, Take your 
own time, gentlemen. If the treaty 
cannot be made as much to your ad- 
vantage as to ours, don’t make it. [ 
am sure the want of it is not more to 
our disadvantage tliaii to yours. Let 
the merchants on both sides treat 
with one another. Lntssfz hs fnirc, 

I have never considered attentively 
the congress scheme for coining, and 
I have it not now at hand ; so that 
at present 1 can say nothing to it. 
The chief uses of coining seem to 
be, ascertaining the fineness of the 
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metals, and saving the time that wpuld 
' otherwise be spent in weighing to as^ 
certain the quantity* But the conve* 
nience of iixed values tp pieces is so 
great as to force the curretiey of Some 
whose stamp is worn off, that should 
liave assured their hnei^ess, and 
which are evidentlj^ not pf half their 
due weight : this i$ the case at pre* 
sent with the sixpences in Englan^^ 
which, one with another, do not wOj^h 
three-pence. 

You are now 78, and I am 8?* 
You tread fast upon my heels ; but, 
though you have more strength and 
spirit, you cannot com? up with me 
till I stop ; wliich must now be soon ; 
for I am grown so old as to have bu-*- 
nod most of the friends of my youth ; 
and 1 now often hear persona, whotu 
1 knew when children, balled oH 
such a one, to distinguish them from 
tiieir sons, now men grown, and in 
business ; so that, by Imug ^welVe 
years beyond David^s period, I seeip 
ii> have intruded myself in|o the oom^ 
pany of posterity, when t ougW to* 
Inue been a^bed and asleep. Yet, 
bad T gone at 70, it would have cut off 
twelve of the most active years of my 
life, employed, too, in matters' of the 
greatest importance : but Whether I 
have been doing good or mischief, is 
fur time to discover : I only know 
that r intended well, arid 1 hope ajl 
■w ill end well. 

Be so good as to present my affec- 
tionate respects to Or. Rowley. J 
am under groat obligations to him,* 
and sliall write to him shortly. It 
will be a pleasure to him to hear that 
m> malady does not grow sensibly 
worse ; and that is a gr( at point : for 
it lias a!w been so tolerable, as not 
10 pr(M nt iriy enjoying the pleasures 
of societ} , and lieing ( lieerlul m con- 
^►ersation. 1 owe tins, iii a great 
measure, to his good connsels. Adieu, 
my dear friend ; and bt Iievo me, over, 
yours most alTectionately, 

B. FdAMvI.IN. 


^.BTTER XXlX. . 

) I 

Dr. jPncij t&ft 0entlmi^in 

I m hardly ^ble to trill - you 
kindlj I take thri leUpre wim wbich^ 
you Ikvipiur 'me. Your )ast, contain^ 
mg an account of the death of Pur 
friend* Dr. Franklin, and 
the circumstancei^ ^attending it, dri« 
sqrvefl iny particular gratitude. Tim 
account which he has left of hia Jife 
will abow, in a striking exam^l^i 
a man, by talentk, industry; and 
tegriiy, ijaay rise fptp obaedrity to 
the iijrjn eminVnie , arid consequence 
in the World ; ^ut it brings bis bistch 
ry ho lower than the year 1767* and 
I Undfgstand, that sipco hri sent over 
the eo^y, which I havei)^ead,,he has 
been able to mak^ri nb additions to it. 
It is Vith a melancholy regrrit I think 
of bis death: but to death* we afri ail 
bound by tne irreversible border of 
naturu ; and in looking forward to it, 
there is comfort in bping able to re** 
fleet, that wo trave not fwed in ^ain, 
and that all the useful 'and virtuous 
shal^ meet in abetter Country beyond 
the grave. 

Dr. Franklin, in the last letter I 
received frorq him, after mentioning 
his age and infltmities, obstTves, that 
it has been kindly ordered by the 
Author of nature, that, as wc draw 
nearer tlio conclusion of life, we are 
furnished with more helps to wean 
us from it, among wliieli one of the 
strongest is the loss of dear friends. 

I was delight(‘d with the aeconnt 
you givr in your h ttir of tlie honour 
shown to his iiK jnf)i\ at Plnladelplna, 
and 1)> congiess; and yesterday 1 
re((i\(da high inhlitional pleasure, 
hy lx mg infoiMK'd that the national 
assimblyof rruic(‘ had deteimined 
to go into moat mug for liim. — What 
a gloiioiis scene is opened there! 
The annals of the w^orld lurnish no 
paiallel to it. One ol the honours 
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fli^d is, that he has 
Jgmm W'Ati «to U. I am, with 
yotti obliged «nd very 
(tewaipi, Ri&aSd Pbiob, 

i.ETTER txx. 

TJwmk ^(fersm, Esq. to Dr. Wil- 
j ^ KttiB iSbcttA of Ehiladefyhia. 

t I 

I PEEL the wiiyh and the doty 
to eomtnunjoate, in compliance with 
ttJur request, whatever, within my 
knowledge^ might render justipo to 
the memory oLour ^eat conntryman, 

Ot. Eranklin, in whom philosophy iv«*~ — vnic; v>a.iJt it'iueav: 

'h^Ui deplpire Qjie of itfi principdjl am only his successor ” 

AVtinmiiAliekr). Pnf Ein«rl T rsnnliil n 
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Joilf^iparies, extinguished* But my 
opp^unities of knowing the jnte-* 
testing fkcts of his life have xipt boon 
equal' to ipy desire of making thetn 
Sknoiisii.‘ 

I oan 0|lly> therefore, testify, in ge- 
that th€sre appeared to me 
more roapect and veneration attach- . 
ed to the ohatacter of D]r. Prankliifj 
in Prance, than to that pf any other 
person ip'th^ same country, foreign 
or native. I bad opportunities of 
knowing particularly, how far these 
sentiments were felt by the foreign 
ambassadors and ministers at the 
court of Versailles* .The fable of 
his capture by tbe Algecines, propa- 
gated by the English newspapers, 
excited no uneasiness, as j( Has seen 
at once to be a dish cooked up to 
please certain readers * but nothing 
could c\c( ed the anxiety of lus di- 
plomatic bretliren on a subsequent 
refiort of Ins dialli, Hindi, although 
premature b()i(‘ some marks of au- 
thenticitv. 


On taking leave of the court, which 
ho did by letter, the king ordered 
him to be handsomely complimented, 
and ftirnisheiJ him with a litter and 
mules of his own, the only kind of 
conveyance the state of his health 
could bear* 

I The succession to Dr. Franklin 
at the court pf France, was an cxcel- 
Ijent school of humility to me. On 
presented to any one, as the 
I minister of America, the common- 
[jdace question was, Cest vous mon- 
sieur] qui remplacez le Dpeteur Frank- 
/inr*— Is it you, sir, who replace 
Dr. Pranklih ? I generally answer- 
ed-^“ No one can replace him, sii 


I could here relate a number of 
those Aon with which he was 
usedtochariO every society, as having 
beard many of them ; but these are 
not your Object. Particulars of gi cat- 
er dignity happened not to occui, 
during his stay of nine months altei 
toy arrival in France. 

A little before that time, Argand 
had inveUtqd his celebrated lamp, in 
[which tjie (lame ia spread into a hol- 
low cylinder, and thus brought into 
contact with the air, within as well 
I as without* Dr. Franklin had been 
on the point of the same disco\ory 
|The idea had occurred to him , but Ik 
had jtried a Bulrush as a nick, nlnch 
did not succeed. His occujiations 
did not permit him to repeat and i \- 
tend his trials to the iiitroduclioii of 
a larger column of air than coul 1 
pass through the stem of a bulrush. 

About that time, also, the king ol 
France gave him a signal tcstnnon) 
of respect, by joining him with some 
|of the most illastnous men of the 


I found the mmistrrs of France ^n.ition, to examine that ignib-f,ituus 
equally impressed with his talent*' of jihilosophv the animal niarrnotism 
and integritv. The (ount do Ver- of the maniac Mesrner, tlie pro- 
gennes, paitic nlail} , g.ne me lepeat- tended eiUcts of hIikIi had astonisli- 
ed and iinequnocal deinonstiations u d all J*aiis. From Dr Fianklin’s 


of Ins entire confidence in him. 

When he left Passy, it setMiied as 
if the village had lost its patri ircli. 


hand, in conjunction with Ins buth- 
ren of tlic learned committee, that 
compoiiiid of fraud and lolly Has uii- 
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veiled, and received its d^th-wonttd^- 
■After this nothii^g very ihtere^tui^i 
was before the:pihblic, either 
losophy or politi^* d^rii^ Ay | 
and he was priniijjj^fy A *9 

for his retum'id-'Ap^riea. 

, These small offering to A 

time will l)e making stid irAer^ 
while it is spuhging us 
cords) must be accepted by y A 
in that spirit of , love and vei|erai34lr 
for him, in which they are 9iade^ 
and not according to iWr insignifi** 
cancy in the eyes of a Vforid: which 
<lid not want thi^ niite“ to fill up the 
measure of his worth. . 

llis death was an affliction, whiijih 
was to happen to us at some 
other. We have reason to be 
ful he was so long spared; th|at the 
most useful life should be the longr 
that it was protraht^id ep 


f^r 





I®!'' 

shotUa. 

■^ttt.lik'etiier., ';withd|)6_,i^y r ■ 
«{$il,1ftiom morning 

' ■, ^'N^yf^Jfo-was-' ■ 

h'O'did' 


cst also; 

far beyond the ordinary span allotted 
to humanity, aa tp avail us of his havd done to "pi^%nt 
wisdom and virtue, in the establish-, etaht ™ ^Ulitjrj 

mont of our freedpm in the west ; and 
to bless him with a view pf its dawn 
in the east, where men till 

now to have learned every thing— but 
hoiv to he free. 


LETTER XXXL 

Dr. Joseph Priestlcfto t1{e Editor 
of the Monthly Magazine* 

Northumberland, Nov. 10, 1802. 

Sir, 

1 HAVE just read in the Monthly 
Review, vol. 30, p. 357, that the late 
Air.. Pennant said of Dr. Franklin, 
that, “ living under the protection of 
our mild government, lie was secret- 
ly playing the incendiary, and too 
successfully inflaming the minds of 
our fellow subjects in America, till 
that great explosion happened, which 



always .was- b^'evWy\™9^ 

from England,’ , hdtye A unJUBtr ' 

sayiilg, that ** it oodld npt- laat long, 
as they would outgrow all their 
hardshijps*’’ On this account, Dr. 
Price, ‘who then- corresponded with 
some of the . principal persons in 
America, said, he began to be very 
unpopular there. He always said, 

" If there must be a war, it will be a 
war of ten years, and I shall not live 
to see the end of it.'' This 1 have 
heard him say many times. 

It was at his request, enforccKl by 
that of Dr. Folhergil, that I wrote an 
anonymous pamphlet, calculated to 
shoAV the injustice and impolicy of a 
war with the colonies, previous to 
the meriting of a new parliament. As 
1 tlien lived at Leeds, he corrected 
the press himself ; and to a passage, 
in which 1 lamented the attempt to 
establish arbitrary power in so large 
a part of the British empire, he added 


* Inserted in the number for February, 1803. 1 the following clause, “ to the imminent 
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dapgcr of our moat valuable com- 
ijjeree, and of Aat^national strength, 
security, and felicity, which depend 
on union and on liberty.’* 

iThe unity of the British empire, 
in Ut its parts, Was a ihvourite idea 
of his* He used to compare it to a 
beanttful China vase, which, if once 
broken, could never be put together 
ugaiu ; and so groat an admirer was 
he, at the time, of the British consti- 
tution, that, .he said he saw no incon- 
venience from its being extended 
over a great part of the globe. W ith 
these sentiments he left England; 
but when, on his arrival in America, 
he found the war begun, and that 
there was no receding, no man enter- 
ed more warmly into the interests of 
what he then considered as /ns coun- 
try^ in opposition to that of Great 
Britain, Three of his letters to me, 
one written immediately on his land- 
ing, and pubUshed in the collection 
of his Miscellaneous Works, p. 365, 
552, and 555, will pi-ove this. 

By many persons, Dr. Franklin is 
considered haying been a cold- 
hearted map, so callous to every feel- 
ing of humanity, that the prospect 
of all the horrors of a civil war could 
not affect him. This was far from 
being the case. A great part of the 
(lay above-mentioned, that wc spent 
together, lie was looking over a iiiun- 
ber of AnnTican newspapers, direct- j 
ing me uliat to extract from them 
lor llie English ones ; and in reading 
tliem, he was frequently not able to 
proceed foi the teais lilf-rally running 
down Ins chc'i’ks. ^J’o strangers he 
was cold and reserved , hut, when* 
lie was intimate, no man indulged in 
more pleasantry and good liuiiK r. 
By this he was the delight of a club, 
to winch he alludes ju om* of the h*!- 
ters above referri'd to, called the W//g- 
clt/b, tliat met at the Loudon coffee- 1 
bouse, of which Dr. IVice Dr. Kip- 
pis, Mr. John Lee, and otlicrs of the 
same stamp, were members. 

Hoping that ting vindication of Dr. 
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Franklin will give pleasure to many 
of your readers, I shall proceed to 
relate some particulars relating to his 
behaviour, when lord Loughborough, 
then Mr. Wedderburn, pronounced 
his violent invective against him at 
the privy-council, on his presenting 
the complaints of the province of 
Massachusetts (I think it was) against 
their governor. Some of the parti- 
culars may be thought amusing. 

On the morning of the day on 
which the cause was to be heard, I 
met Mr. Burke, in Parliament-street, 
accompartied by Dr. Douglas, after- 
wards bishop of Carlisle ; and, after 
introducing us to each othey, as men 
of letters, he asked me whither 1 
was going. I said I could tell him 
where J wished to go. He then ask- 
ed mo where that was. I said, to tlie 
privy-council, but that I was afraid I 
could not get admission, lie then 
desired me to go along with him. 
Accordingly I did ; but, when wc goi 
into the anti-room, we found it quite 
filled with persons as desirous of get- 
ting admission as ourselves. Seeing 
this, I said we should never get 
through the crowd. He said, “Give 
me your arm and, locking it fast 
in his, he soon made his way to the 
door of the privy-council. 1 tlu^n 
said, Mr. Burke, you are an ev('elh*iit 
leader; he replied, “I wish other 
persons thought so loo.” 

After waiting a short time, the door 
of the privy-coifncil op(‘iu‘d, and wv 
entered the first ; when Mr Biiiki' 
took his stand behind tlie first cliair 
I next to the prosiclent, and 1 behind 
that the next to his. When the busi- 
ness was opened, it was sufficiently 
evident, from the speech of Mr. Wed- 
derhurn, who was counstd for the go- 
vernor, that tlie real object of the 
com I was to insult Dr. Franklin. 

I All this time he stood in a corner of 
the room, not far from rnc, without 
the least apparent emotion. 

Mr. Dunning, who was the lead- 
ing counsel on the part of the colony^ 
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was so hoarse, that he could hardly 
make himself heard ; and Mr. Lee, 
who was the second, spoke but feebly 
in reply ; so that Mr. Wedderburn 
had a complete triumph. At the 
sallies of his sarcastic wit, all the 
members of the council, the presi- 
dent himself (lord Gower) not ex- 
cepted, frequently Jaughed outright. 
No person belonging to the council 
behaved with decent gravity, except 
lord North, who, coming late, took, his 
stand behind the chair opposite to rpe. 

When the business was over, Dl*. 
Franklin, in going out, took me ‘ by 
the hand, in a manner that indicated 
some feeling. I soon followed him, 
and, going through the anti-room, 
saw Mr. Wedderburn there surround- 
ed witli a circle of his friends and 
admirers. Being known to him, he 
stepped forwards as if to speak to me ; 
but I turned aside, and made what 
liaste 1 could out of the place. 

The next morning I breakfasted 
with the doctor, when he said, “ He 
had never before been so sensible of 
the power of a good conscience ; for 
that, if he had not considered the 
(lung, for which he had been so 
much insulted, as one of the best ac- 
tions of his life, and what he should 
r(!rtainly do again in the same cir 
cumstaiiccs, he could not have sup- 
ported It.” He was accused of clan- 
dc.stiuely procuring certain letters, 
containing complaints against the 
governor, and sending them to Ame- 
rica, with a view to excite their animo- 
sity against him, and thus to embroil 
the two countries. But he assured 
me, that he did not even know that 
such letters existed, till they were 
brought to him :is agent for the colo- 
ny, in order to be sent to his consti- 
tuents; and the cover of the Iclter.s, 
on wliich the direction liad been 
written, being lost, lie only guessed 
at the person to whom they were ad- 
dressed, by the contents. 

That J)r. Franklin, notwithstand- 
ing he did not show it at the time, 


was mucb impressed l)y the business 
of the privy-council^ appeared i from 
this circunistance : ivheu he atteaij- 
ed there, he was dressed in a suit^pf 
Manchei^ter velvet ; and Silaat Peahe 
told me, that, when they met at Papist 
to sign the treaty between France and 
America, he purposely put on that suit., 
Hoping that this corainunicatioh 
will be of some service to the memov \ 
ry of Dr. Franklin, and gratify his 
friends, I am, sir, yours, dtc. 

J. Priesti^ey. 

LETTER XXXII. 

Gen, Washington to the President 
of Congress, 

Canip at Cambridge, July 10, 1770* 
Sir, ' 

I ARRIVED safe at this place on ' 
the third instant, after a jojurtiejy 
tended with a good fab^ei 

and retarded by necessary atteduigns 
to the successive civilities which Ac- 
companied me in my whole bute. 

Upon my arrival, I immediately 
visited the several posts occupied by 
our troops ; and, as soon as the wea- 
ther permitted, reconnoitred those 
of the enemy. I found the latter 
strongly intrenched on Bunker’s 
Hill, about a mile from Charlestown, 
and advanced about half a mile from 
the place of the late action, with 
their sentries extended about one 
hundred and fifty yards on this side 
of the narrowest part of the neck lead- 
ing from this place to (-harlestown. 
Three floating batteries he in Mys- 
tic River near their camp, ind one 
twenty-gun ship below the ferry place 
between Boston and Charlestown. 
They have also a battery on Copp’s 
Hill, on the Boston side, which much 
annoyed our troops iu the late attack. 
Upon the neck, they liave also deep- 
ly intrcnclied and fortified. Their 
advanced guards, till last Saturday 
morning, occupied Brown’s houses, 
about a mile from Roxbury meeting- 
house, and twenty roods from thoir 
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but, at, that timajt 



a jparty I attack. You will observe, by thf3 pro- 
‘.feedings of the council of war, which 
J[ have the honour to enclose, that it is 
bur unanimous opinion, to hold and 
defend thesO works as long as possible. 

The discouragement it would give 
the men, and its contrary effects on 
|*the ministerial troops, thus to aban- 
don our encampment in their face, 
formed with so much labour, — added 
to the certain destruction of a con- 
siderable and valuable extent of 
country, and our uncertainty of find- 
ing a place in all respects so capable 
of making a stand, — are leading rea- 
sons for this determination. At the 
same time, we are very sensible of 
the difficulties which attend the de- 
fence of lines of so great extent, and 
the dangers which may ensue from 
sucli^ division of the army. 

My earnest wish to comply with 
the instructions of the Congress, in 
making an early and complete return 
of the state of the army, has led into 
an involuntary delay of addressing 
you ; which has given me much con- 
cern. Having given orders for this 
purpose immediately on my arrival, 
and unapprized of the imperfect obe- 
dience which had been paid to those 
of the like nature from general Ward, 
I was led, from day to day, to expect 
they would come in, and thorofore de- 
tained the messenger. They are not 
now so complete as I could wish ; 
but much allowance is to he made 
for inexperience in forms, and a li- 
berty which had been taken (not 
given) on this subject. These rea- 
sons, I flatter myself, will no longer 
exist ; and, of consecpieiice, more 
r(‘gularity and ev'ctness will in fu- 


^ T’hiEj''buIk of 

Buht'e't's- llSif,; 'and- 
tlfe^matAd^r on Roxbury neck, cx- 
j[ignt horse, and a few men, 

, ; & of Boston. 

' ^ ;6|n bur side, we have thrown up 
^iS®rbhchnrents on Winter and Pros- 
: Hills, the enemy’s camp in full 

view, at the distance of little more 
tb^n a mile. Such intermediate 
pdints as would admit a landing, I 
,>have> sin<^ my arrival, taken care to 
Btrengtherf, down to Sewal’s Farm, 
where a strong intrenchrnent has 
been thrown up. At Roxbury, gene- 
rabThomas has thrown up a strong 
• wb|k on the hill, about two hundred 
yards above the meeting house ; 

. r^hidh, with the brokonriess of the 
ground, and a great number of rocks, 
has made that pass very secure. 

The troops raised in New Hamp 
shire, with a . regiment from Rhode 
Islarid, occupy Winter Hill; a parti 
of those fr6m Connecticut, under 
general Putnam, are on Prospect 
Hill. The troops in this town are 
entirely of the Massachusetts : the 
remainder of the Rhode Island men 
are at Sc*vvnrs Farm. Two regi- 
ments of Connecticut, and nine of 
tlu; Miissarhiisetts, are at Roxbury. 

The rc’sidne of the army, to the iniin- 
her of about s<‘V(‘n linmlied, are post- 
ed 111 si'verul small towns along the 
roast, to prevmil the (k‘[)redatioiis of 
the enemy. 

Upon the whole. I think myself 
autliorized to say, tlmt, considin ing * 

the great extent of line, and the na-jtnre fircvail. T. s, with a necessary 
ture of the ground, we are as well attention to the lines, the movements 
secured as could be expc'cted in so |(jft he ministerial troops, coid our irnme- 
short a time, and under the (lisad-;diate security, must he my apology; 
vantages we labour. These consist in ' which 1 beg you to lay before Con- 
a want of engineers, to construct ])ro- grc'ss with the utmost duty and respect, 
per works, and direct the men, a want We labour under great disadvan- 
of took^^^d a sufficient number of tages for want of tents; for, though 
Jificn tlie works in case of an they have been helped out by a col- 
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lection of now useless sails from the 
sea-port towns, the n inn her is far 
short of our necessities. The col- 
leges and houses of this town are 
iHxessarily occupied by the troops; 
which atfords another reason for keep- 
iniT oiir present situation. But I most 
sincerely wish the whole army was 
properly ])rovidcd to take the held, as 
I am well as.sured, that (besides great- 
er expedition and activity in case of 
alarm) it would luglily conduce to 
health and discipline. As materials 
are not to he had here, 1 would beg 
leave to recommend the procuring a 
farther supply from Philadelphia, as 
soon as pos.sibJe. 

I should 1)0 extremely deficient in 
gratitude, as well as justice, if I did 
not tak(j the hr.st opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the readiness and atten- 
tion, winch the provincial Congress 
and different committees have shewn, 
to make every thing as convenient 
and agreeable as possible. But there 
IS a vital and inherent principle of 
delay, incompatible wdth military sc*r- 
vice, in transacting business throiigli 
such numerou.s and different chan- 
nels. 1 e.st(;em it therefore my duty 
to re[)resent the inconvonionce winch 
must unavoidably ensue from a tle- 
penderice on a number of persons for 
supplies ; and submit it to tbc consi- 
deration of (/ongress, \'ibetlKT the 
pill)] 1 C service! will not be best pro- 
moted by appoiiuing a conimissarv- 
gencral for these purposes. W<* Inn e 
a striking instance of th(‘ preferemce 
of such a mode, in the establishment 
of Counectient, as their troops are 
extremely well provideei under ilie 
direction of Mr. T Mubidl , and lie 
has at difr<‘r<Mit tun s assisted otlu'rs 
with various articles. Should my 
sentiments !iap[)ily coincide' with 
those of your honours on this sub- 
ject, I beg leave to recommenel Mr. 
Trumbull as a very proper poison 
for this department. In the arrange- 
ment of troops, collected under such 
circumstances, and upon the spur of 
Yol, IV, Ne^s. ()5 & 06. 
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immediate necessity, several appoint- 
ments are omitted, which appear to 
be indispensably necessary for the 
good government of the army — par- 
ticularly a qiiarter-master-general, a 
commissary of musters, and a com- 
missary of artillery. These I must 
earnestly recommend to the notice 
and provision of the Congress. 

I find myself already much em- 
barrassed, for want of a military 
chest. These embarrassments will- 
increase every day t 1 must, there*^ 
fore, "request that money may be for- 
warded as soon as possible.^ The 
want of this .most necessary article 
will, I fear, produce great inconve- 
niences, if not prevented by an early 
attention. I find the army in gene- 
ral, and the troops raised in Mawa- 
chiisetts in particular, very deficient 
in necessary clothing. Upon inqui- 
ry, there appears no probability of 
obtaining any supplies in this quar- 
ter : and, on the best consideration 
of this matter I am able to form, I 
am of o])iui(>n, that a number of 
himtiiiof shirts (not less than ten 
llioiisand) would, in a great degree, 
r«nnovo this ditliculty, in the cheap- 
est and quickest iiiaiiiier. I know 
nothing, in a speculative view, more 
trivial, yrt, if put in ])raclic(!, would 
liiivt* a iuq)])ier tendency to unite the 
iiK ii, and abolish those provincial 
distinctions which lead to jealousy 
and dissaiisfactiou. 

In a fornun* part of tins letter, I 
mentioned tlie want ol engineers. I 
can hardly (express the disappoirtment 
T liave experieiiccHl on this subject, — 
tlie .skill of tho.si' we liavc being very 
imperfect, -iid confined to the mere 
manual exercise of cannon ; whereas 
the in which we are engaged 
leqnires a knowledge' coin[)rcherid- 
ingtlie duties of the field, and fortifi- 
cation. If any persons thus qualifi- 
ed are lo he found in the southern 
colonies, it would be of great public 
service to forward them with all ex- 
pedition. 
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Upon the article of ammunition, I 
must re-echo the former com[)]aints 
on this subject. We are so (‘xceod- 
ingly destitute, that our artillery will 
be of little use without a supply, 
both large and seasonable. What 
we have must be reserved for the 
small arms, and tliat managed with 
the utmost frugality. * * ^ 

The state of the army you will 
find ascertained with tohTablc pre- 
cision in the returns wliich accom- 
pany this letter. Upon finding 4he 
number of men to fall so far short of 
the establishment, and below all ex- 
pectation, I immediately called a 
council of the general ollicers, whose 
opinion (as to the mode of filling up 
the regiments, and providing for the 
present exigency') I have the honour 
of enclosing, together with the be.st 
judgment we are able to form of the 
ministerial troops. From the num- 
ber of boys, deserters, and negroes, 
that have heen enlisted in the troops 
of this province, I ('iitertain sf>me 
doubts whether iho number leipiir- 
ed can be raised here : and all the 
general officers agree, that no de- 
pendence can be put on the inibtia, 
for a continuance in camp, or regu- 
larity and discipline during the short 
time they may stay. Tins unhappy 
and devoted province h(*en so 
long in a state of anarchy, and the 
yoke ^ * h(‘eii laid 

so heavily on it, that ereat allow- 
ances are to he made for trooj)'< 
raised under such lurcumstances. 
Tlie deficumey of n umbers, disci- 
pline, and stores, can only lead to 
this conclusion, that their sj)irit lias 

exceeded tiieir streiijrtb. Oiii, at tiie 

same time, I would liumblv subieUio 
the coiisideratiori of Congress, the 
propriety of making some i'lirther 
provision of men fiom (he other co- 
lonies. If these ri'gimeiits should 
be completed to their estahlishmeiit, 
the dismission of those unlit for duty, 
on aQji^nt of their age and charac- 
ter, occasion a considerable 
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reduction ; ano, at all events, they 
have been enlisted upon such terms, 
that they may be disbanded when 
other troops arrive. But, should m\ 
apjirehcnsions be realized, and th(» 
regiments h(;re be not filled u[), the 
public cause would sufler by an alw 
solute dependence upon so doubtful 
an event, unless some provision i^ 
made against such a disajipointmeiit. 

It rerpiirrjs no military skill, to 
judge of the dilTicnlty of introducing 
proper discipline and subordination 
into an army v\ Inh^ we lia\e the imi'- 
my in view, and are in daily evpr c- 
tation of an attack : but it is 
so much importance, that every edoit 
will 1)0 made, which time and cir- 
cumstances will admit. In the m(*an 
true, J have a sincerr? pleasure in ob- 
serving, tliat then* are materials for a 
good army — a great number of able- 
bodied m(*n, active, zealous in the 
cause, and of iiiKjuestioiiahle crmraiTc. 

I nrn now, sir, to acknowledge’ tin 
receipt of your favour of the iaen!\- 
eighth, enrdosing the re'sointions of 
('ongress, of the twenty-seventh ulti- 
mo, and a copy of a letter from thc’ 
rommittce of Albany ; to all winch 1 
shall pay due attention. 

Generals Gates and Sullivan have 
both arrived in good hcsilth. 

iMy best abilities are at all times 
devoted to the service of my t^»un- 
Iry : but I feel the weiglit, impor- 
tance, and variety of iny present du- 
ties too seusildy, not to wish a mon' 
immediate and frequent communica- 
tion with the Congress. I tear it 
may often l*appen, in tlie course of 
our present operations, that I shall 
need that assistance and direction 
from them, which time and distance 
will not alhnv me to recenr*. 

.Sjiice willing lh(‘ above, 1 have 
also to acknowledge your favour of 
tin* fourth instant by Fessenden, and 
the rcceijit of tlie cmnniissions, and 
artii'les of war. Tin* former are yet 
eight hundred short of the nurnher 
required. This deficiency you will 




please to supply as soon as you conve- 
niently can. Among the otlu‘r re-j 
turns, I have also sent one of oufj 
killed, wounded, and missing, in the 
late action ; but have been able to 
jnocure no certain account of the 
loss of the ministerial troops. My 
best intelligence fixes it at above five 
luindred killed, and six or seven 
Jiiiiidred wounded : but it is no more 
than conjecture, — the utmost jiains 
being taken on their side to conceal 
It. — I have the lionour to be, &:.c. 

G. VV. 

LETTER XXXIII. 

(jCU. ^Vashingt()n to the Prcsidait 
of Congn-ss. 

(’’anihrutuf', fob. J.', 177() 
Sir, 

The purport of this letter will be 
directed to a single object ; through 
loii, 1 mean to lay it before Gongress ; 
and, at the same time that I beg 
tiicir si'rions attention to the subpjct, 
to ask pardon for intruding an opi- 
nion, not only unasked, but, in .some 
measure, repugnant to tlieir resolves. 

disadvantages attending tli(‘ 


from the same cause, to wit, the 
troops disbanding of themselves lie- 
tore the militia could be got in) is to 
me a matter of wonder and astonish- 
ment, and proves that general Howe 
I was either unacquainted with our situ- 
iation,oi restrained by his instructions 
I from jiiittiiig any thing to a hazard 
I till his reinforcements should arrive. 

I The in.-^tance of general Montgo- 
|m(‘ry' (I mention it because it is a 
striking om* , for a iinmher of others 
miglit be adduced) proves, that, in- 
st(‘ad of having men to take advan- 
tage of circumstances, you are in a 
manner compelled, right or wrong, to 
make circumstances yield to a sc- 
icondary consideration. Since the 
first of DectMiiber, I have been devis- 
ing every means in my jiower to 
secure these encampments ; and, 

, though 1 am sensible that we never 
I have, since that period, been able to 
;act upon the od’ensivc, and, at tunes, 
I not in a condition to defend ; yet the 
icost of marching borne one set of 
jmen, — bringing in another, — theha- 
jvoc and waste occasioned by the 
j first, — the repairs nece.ssary for the 
s(*coi)d, — with a thousand incidental 


limited ciilistmciil of troops are too j charges and inconveniences which 
appanmt to those who are eye-wit- have ari.sen, and wliicli it is scarce 
nesses of them to render any am- possible either to icc(>llect or de- 
inadver.sions necessary : but to gen- scribe, — amount to near as much as 
tlemen at a distance, whose attorilion tlie. kecqiing up a respectable body 
IS engrossed by a thousand important of troops liie whole time, ready for 
ohjects, the case may be otlierwise. any emergency, would liave done. 

That this cause precipitated the 'Fo tins may be added, ihat you never 
fate of the bravo and nmcli-to-be-l.i- can have a well-disciplined army. 


inented general Montgomery, and 'Fo bring men well acquainted with 
brought on the defeat wliich follow- the duties of a soldier, requires time, 
ed thereupon, T have not the most To bring them under proper disci- 
distant doubt : for, had he not lH;on plmc and subordination, not only rc- 
Hfiprehensive of the troops leaving quires time, but is a work of great 
him at so important a crisis, but con- difliculty ; and, in this army, where 
tinned the blockade of Q,ucbec, a there is so little distinction between 
capitulation (from the best accounts the officers and soldiers, requires an 
1 have been able to collect) must in- uncommon degree of attention. To 
cvitably have follow^ed. And that expect, then, the same service from 
we were not, at one time, obliged to raw and undisciplined recruits as 
dispute these lines under disadvan- from veteran soldiers, is to expect 
tageous circumstances (proceeding what never did, and, perhaps, never 

2 B 2 
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will happen. Men who arci familiar- 
ized to danger meet it without .slinnk- 
ing : whereas those who have never 
seen service often apprelieud danger 
where no danger is. Tliree things 
prompt men to a regular discliarf^i; of 
their duty in time ol‘ action — natural 
bravery, ho})c of reward, and lear of 
punishment. 'Fhe two first are com- 
mon to tile untutored and tlie disci- 
plined soldier : hut the latter most (d)- 
viousJy distinguishes the one from the 
othe*-. A coward, wlien taught to 
believe, that, if he breaks his ranks 
and abandons bis colours, he will Ix^ 
punished with deatli by his own par- 
ty, will take his chance against the 
enemy : but a man, who tbmks little 
of the one, and is feariul of the 
other, acts from present 1‘eelings, ri'- 
gardless of consequemces. 

Again, men of a day’s standing 
will not look forward ; and from (‘\- 
pericncc we find, tlial, as the time 
approaches for tbeir discharge, iliey 
grow careless of their arms, ammuni- 
tion, camp utensils, <5Lc. ; nav. even 
the barracks thcmselvi's liave lidt 
uncommon marks of wanton dejire- 
dation, and lay us under fresh tiou- 
ble and additional exjxMisii m provid- 
ing for every fresh set, wlien we find 
it next to impossible to jirocure such 
articles as are absolutely mwessarv 
in the first instance. To this may be 
added the seasoning which new re- 
cruits must have to a camjc and lh«‘ 
loss cons('(juent thenMijion. Ihii tliisi 
is not ail. Men, engaged for a short; 
limited time only, iiau' liic ollicers; 
too much in their ])evver ; for, to ob-| 
tain a degree of jxijMdanty in order! 
to induce a second (‘ulistmeiit, a kindj 
of familiarity takes jdac(‘, wlnclij 
brings on a relaxation of discijdine, ' 
unlicensed furloughs, and other in-; 
dulgences, incompatible wilh order, 
and good government; by which, 
means, the latter part of the time, for 
which the soldier was engaged, is 
spent in undoing what you were 
b£p)inff to inculcate in the first. 


[book vr. 

7 o go into an enumeration of dl the 
evils we hav(‘ ('XjxTieiiced in this lat(' 
great change of the arm} , and tlie ex- 
penses incidental to it — tosa} nolbmg 
,of th(^ hazard we have run, and must 
run, hetvveiui lh(‘ di'^charging of one 
armv and enlistment of another, un- 
jles.s an enormous expense of militia 
iismcnrr(‘d — would greath I'xceed the 
I hounds ol‘a lett(*r. Wliat I liave al- 
read} taken the liberty of sa\ mg w ill 
serve to convey a gmieral idea of tlie 
matter; and thiuefore I shall, with, 
all d(‘l( reiice, take the freedom tt» 
jgive it as my opinion, tliat, ifth('('on- 
igiess luu(' anv rc^ason to Ixdwwe tliat 
then' Will lx‘ occasKm for li ooj)s ano- 
ther year, and, C()n>oq:i(*ntly\ of ano- 
ther enlislmi'iit, tlx'y would save mo- 
ney. ami liave infinitely lietter troops. 
Ill th(‘y W(‘re, (‘ven at a bounty of 
itwenly, thirty, or moic' dollars, to (ui- 
gag(‘ the men already enli‘'ted, (till 
i.Ianuary next.) and such others as 
'ma\ he wanted to complet(‘ the osta- 
I hlisliment, lor and during tii(‘ war. 
jl will not undmliike to say. that the 
i men can he had n]X)n these terms : 

I hut 1 am satisfu'd that it will never 
I do to let tlie matter alone, as it w as 
last year, till tlie time of service wais 
'near expiring. 7’he hazard is tory 
* great in the fir.st place : — m tlH‘ next, 
i th(‘ trouble and jx^rph'xity of dis- 
I handing out? armv, and raising ano- 
|tlier at the same mslanl.aml m such 
!a critical situation as the last was, is 
scarcf'ly in the power of W(/rds to 
de.scrihe, and such as no man, who 
lias experienced it once, wull ever 
undergo again 

If Congress should diHer from me 
m seiilimenl upon tins jxymt, 1 have 
only to beg, tliat they will do me the 
justice to believe, that 1 have nothing 
more in view than what to rne a|>- 
pears necessary to advance* tlie public 
weal, allhougli, in the first instance. 
It will be attended wilh a capital ex- 
pense — and that I liave the honon# 
lo he, &c. G. W. 
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{ren. IVas/tins^r^on 1o the President 
of Con^rc^^. 


as I am a 1)1 (3. 

By virtiu^ of tli(^ 
power that Coii^res^ 
to vest me With, ami 
such of mv e('iieral 


;thev should be at the expense of 
'maiutsmimir tlu'ir horses themselves. 
iThe> hav(‘ jiiistured them out about 
I the neiirhbourhood of Kiu^^sbridge, 
Now York.JnU 11. 177G. ' (being unwilling to send theinaw'ay,) 
Sir, at the rate of half a dollar per week 

1 WAS honoured with your favour each, mc'annig to bswi' it tuitirely 
of the eighth inMant by yesterday witli Congioss eitlun* to allow (w re> 
morning’s jKjst, with the sev( nil ie-,fuse it, as they shall judge* proper, 
solves to which you rtderrt'd my at- 1 juomised to make tins reiiresenta- 
tention. 1 shall duly regard them, tion, and thought it my duty ; and 
and atterujit their execution as far \v ill onlv observe*, that the molives 

j winch indiH'ed them at first to set 
discrelionarv out, weie good and praise-worthy, 
were pleaded and were*, to alVord the most speedy 
by advice of and early succour, which they ap- 
ollicers as I jiridienrhnl would be wanted Ix'fore 
have lun. an opportunity of consult- th<* militia ainvc'd. 'I'lu'ir s(*rvices 
ing, 1 liavf ordered the two remain-; may b(‘ extn niely important, — be- 
ing continental regiuuuns in the iiig, most o( them, if not all, men of 
Massachus(‘tts Bav to m.irch imine- rejiutaiion and of ]>rop(*rly. 
diaielv ibr the defence of this place, I I’Ik* snb|ecl of the enclosed copy 
in full confidence tliat nothing hos- of a leltvT liom gov (‘i nor 'I'niinhull I 
tile will be attempted ugaiiisl that , beg leave to submit to tlu* considcra- 
«tate m the present campaign. Ition oi‘ Congrt'ss 'J’hey will per- 

1 have w rote tollu'Geiieral (’ouitof:ceive, fiom his iepresc*ntatioii, the 
Massacliusells Ba\, and trunsnnlted |dis(]uj(‘tmg aj)prelK‘iisions that liave 
a copy of the resolve for employing 'seized on tin* minds of the peo|)le 
the east(‘rn Indians, entreating their .Miice the letreai of the northern ar- 
good oflices' in lliis in.stance, and , in} , and how e\j)os('d the northern 
tlimr exertions to liave them forth- fiontims of New Yoik and New 
with engaged and marched to join , ilampslnre are to the ravages and 
tins army 1 have desirc'd live or bncursions of the Indians. Ilovv far 
tix hundred ol them to be enlisted it may be expe dient to raise the bat- 
for two or three v(*ars, if they will talion he conceives necessary to 
consent to i1, — suh|ect to an earii( rjpn vent the calamities and distresses 
thschaige, if It shall he thought lu’- he poiiilr' out^ they will determine, 
cessar}, — and mpon the same teims j ujioii vv iiat he has said, and the ne- 
ci*^ the continental troops, if belter j cessity that may a{)]>ear to them for 
cannot be had, — though ] am hopt'ful .♦ he iiH'asure ; — what I have done 
they may. b( m<r only to lay the matter before 

In my letter of yesterdnv . I men- tlieiii, in comjiliance with Ins wishes, 
tioned tin* arrival of j'lrt (U tin- (Jon-; i liave also enclosed a memorial 
necticnt ligln hoisi' to a^-stsl in thejfiom llie surgeons’ mates, slotting 
d(‘feiiee of this place, and iii} objec- i foi tli the inadeijnacy of llicir pay to 
tion to tbeir horses being kept. Four, their services and maintenance, and 

prayitig that it may be increased. I 


or five Imndred of them are now 
come in ; and, in justice to their zeal 
and laudable attachment to the cause 
of tlieir country, I am to inform you 
that they liave consented to stay as 
Jong as occasion may require, though 


shall observe, tliat they have 8 long 
time complained in this instance^ 
and that some additional allowance 
may not be unnecessary. 

As I am truly sensible the lime 
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of Congress is mucli taken up with a 
variety of important matters, it is 
with unwillingness and pain I out 
repeat a request after having once 
made it, or take the liberty of enforc- 
ing any opinion of mine after it is 
once given : but, as the establish- 
ing of some ofiicc for auditing ac- 
counts is a matter of exceeding im- 
portance to the public interest, I 
would beg leave once more to call 
the attention of Congress to an ap- 
pointment competent to the purpose. 
Two motives induce mo to urge ihe 
matter ; first, a conviction of the uti- 
lity of the measure — seconcll), that 1 
may stand exculpated, if, hereafter, it 
should ajipcar that money has been 
improperly e.vpendcd, and necessa- 
ries for the army obtained upon un- 
reasonable terms. 

For me, whose time is employed 
from the hour of my rising till J re- 
tire to bed again, to go into an ex- 
amination of the accounts of such an 
army as this with any degree of pre- 
cision and exactness, without neg- 
lecting other matters of oipial impor- 
tance, is utterly impracticable. All 
that I have been able to do (and 
that, in fact, was doing nothing) was, 
when the commissaiy, and quar- 
ter master, and director-general of 
the hospital (for it is to these the 
great advances are made) applied for 
warrants, — to make them at times 
produce a general account of their 
expenditures. But this answers no 
valuable purpose. It is the miiuitia3 
that must be gone into, — the propri- 
cty' of each charge examined, — the 
vouchers looked into; — and, with re- 
spect to the commissary-general, his 
victualling returns and expondiiurcs 
of provisions should be compared 
with his purchases ; otlierwise a per- 
son in this department, if he was in- 
clined to be knavish, might purchase 
large quantities with the public mo- 
ney, and sell one half of it again for 
private emolument ; and yet his ac- 
'counts upon paper would^appear fair, 
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and be supported with vouchers for 
every charge. 

1 do not urge tlxis matter from a 
.suspicion of any unfair practices in 
either of the departments before 
mentioned ; and sorry should I be 
if this construction was put upon it, 
having a high opinion of the honour 
and integrity of these gentlemen. 
But there should, nevertheless, be 
some control as well upon their dis- 
cretion as honesty : — to which may 
bo addl'd, that accounts become 
perplexed and confused by long 
standing, and the errors therein 
not so discoverable as if they under- 
went an early revision and examina- 
tion. I am well apprized, that a 
treasury-office of accounts has been 
resoh^d upon, and an auditor-gene- 
ral for settling all public accounts : 
but, with all deference and submis- 
sion to the opinion of Congress, these 
insiitutions are not calculated to pre- 
vent the inconveniences 1 have men- 
tioned ; nor can they be competent 
to the purposes, circumstanced as 
they are. 

We have intelligence, from a de- 
serter that came to us, that, on 
Wednesday morning, the Asia, Chat- 
ham, and Greyhound, men-of-war, 
weighed anchor, and (it was said) 
intended tc pass up the North River 
above the city, to prevent the com- 
munication witli the Jerseys. They 
did not attempt it, nor docs he know 
what prevented them. A prisoner 
belonging to the tenth regiment, 
taken yesterday, informs, that they 
hourly expected admiral Howe and 
his fleet. lie adds, that a vessel has 
arrived from them, and the prevail- 
ing opinion is, that an attack will he 
made immediately on their arrival. 

By a letter from general Ward, 1 
am informed, that the small-pox 
has broke out at Boston, and infect- 
ed some of the troops. I have wrote 
to him to place the invalids under 
an officer, to remain till they arc 
well ; and to use every possible pre- 
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cauli(^ to prevent the troops from tion necessary totlie well-doing of an 
thence bringing the inlection. Tin* army, and winch Imd been inculcat- 
distresses and calamities we have al- ed before, as w<dl as the nature of 
ready suffered by this disorder in our military establishment would ad- 


onc part of our army, I hope will 


-our condition is still more 


cite Ins utmost care, that they may alarming : and, with the deepest con- 
not be increased. — 1 have the honour ctuii, I am obliged to confess my 
Wo be, &,c. G. W. want of confidence in the generality 

of the troops. 

LETTER XXXV. All these circumstances fully con- 

Tjr I • 7 • r firm the opinion I ever entertained, 

Oen. Washmj^tm to the President 

Congress. | letters took the liheriy of montioiiing 

New Yoik, Sfptoaiiu'i ■>, 1770. jto ('oiigress, lliat no dependence 
^ir, 'could l>e put in a rmlllia or other 

As my intelligence of late has: troops than those enlisted and im- 
Leen rather niifavourahle, and would jhodied for a lomrer period than 
be received with anxief> and con-iour rc'gulations her(U()rore have pre- 
cern, p(‘culiarly happy should I es- jscrilxul. I am persuadtul, and as 
teem myself, wore it in my ]»ouer at i fully convinced as I am of any one 
this time to transmit such inforirui-|fact that has liappened, that our 
(ion to Congress, as would lx; more liberties must of necessity he greatly 
pleasing and agnunible to their wish-; ha/arded, if not entirely lost, if their 
es ; — but, unfortunately lor me, — un-idefenci* is hd’t to any but a perma- 
fortunately for them, — it is not. jneut standing army, — T mean, one 
Our situation is truly distressing. | to e.xist during the war. Nor would 
The check our detachment sustain- 1( he expense, incident to the support 
ed on tlie twonly-sevenlh ultimo has jofsuch a body of troojis as would he 
dispiritc'd t(x) great a proportion of our , competent to almost every exigency, 
troops, and filled their minds with! far exceed that winch is daily incur- 
apprehension and despair. 'I'he mi- 1 rod by calling in succour, and now 
Jitia, instead of calling forth their lenlistments, which, when effected, 
utmost efforts to a brave and manly j are not attended with any good con- 
opposition, ill order to repair our isiiqutnces. iMeii wlio have been 
losses, are dismayed, intractable, and i free, and subject to no control, can- 
impatient to return. Great iiumlx’rs, not be reduced to order in an iii- 
of tbcni have gone off, — in .some m-jslant: and llie privilegs's and exemj)- 
stances, almost by whole regiments, i lions tliey claim and will have, influ- 
by half ones, and by companies at ajeiice tlx; conduct of otlicrs; and tliii 
time. This circumstance, of itself 'aid derived from them is nearly couu- 


indepcndeiit of others, when fronted ,tcrbalanc(‘il by the disorder, irregu- 
by a well-appointed enemy, superior laiity and confusion they occasion, 
in number to our whole collected ] cannot find that the bounty of 
force, vvoubl be sullicienlly disagree- ten dollars is likely to produce tlie 
able ‘ hut, when their example has dcsiied effect. When men can get 
infected another part of the army, — double that sum to engage for a 
when their want of discipline, and month or two in the militia, and that 
refusal of almost every kind of re- iriihtia frequently called out, it is 
Ktraint and government, have pro- hardly to be expected. The addi- 
duced a like conduct but too com- tion of land might have a considerable 
riion to the whole, and an entire dis- influence on a permanent enlistment, 
regard of that order and subordina- Our number of men, at present fit 
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for duty, is under twenty thousand * 
they were so by the hist returns and 
best accounts I could get after tin' 
engagement on Long Island; since 
which numbers have deserted. J 
have ordered general Mercer to send 
the men intended for the flying camp 
to this place, about a tlioiisand in 
number, and to try with tli<‘ rnihtia, 
if practicable, to make a diversion 
upon Staten Island. 

Till of late I had no doubt in my 
own mind, of defending this place : 
;nor should I have yet, if the men would 
do their duty : but this 1 tlespair of 
It is painful, and extremely grating 
to me, to give such unfavourable ac- 
counts ; hut It would he criminal t(i 
conceal the triilli at so ciitical a 
juncture. Every jiowcr I possess 
shall be exerted to serve the cause ; 
and my first wish is, that, whuteviM* 
may be the event, the Congress will 
do me the justice to think so. 

If wc should 1)0 obligi'd to ahan- 
.don the town^ ought it to stand as 
winter quarters for the enemy ? Th('} 
would derive great conveniences 
from it, on the one hand, and miiclj 
property would be destroyed, on the 
other. It is an important (juestion, 
but will admit of hut litth* time f(/r 
deliberation. At present 1 duie say 
the enemy mean to preserve it if 
they can. If Congress, tluTefore. 
should resolve upon the destruction 
of it, the resolution should be a 
profound secret, as the knou ledge 
of it will make a capital change in 
, their plans. — T have, the honour to be, 
jAi-c. G. W. 

LETTER XXXVI. 

Gen. WasJiin^fu?i io the Pm/h nf 
of Cons^rciys. 

Col. Morris's, on the oj llaorloin, 

Scplember 'ia, I"/?!) 

Sir, 

•From the hours allotted to sleep 
I will borrow a few moments to con- 
vey my thoughts on sundry impor- 
tant matters to Congress. I shall 


r icoK vr- 

b >r 

offer them witli tlio sincerity which 
ought to cliaraclenzf* a man of can- 
dour, and with the freedom which 
may be used in giving useful infor 
ination, without incurring the impu- 
tation of presumption. 

AVe ar(i now, as it were, upon the 
eve of another dissolution of ou» 
army. 'J"he rciiKUiihrarice of the 
diflicnllies whicli happened upon the 
occasion last year, the consequences 
which might have followed tliecliangc 
if proper advantages had Ix'en taken 
hy lh(‘ enemy, addl'd to a knowledge 
of the presL'ut temper and situation 
oft he troops, reflect but a very gloomy 
prospect upon the appearances of 
things now, and satisfy me, beyond 
tile possibilitv of doubt, that, unless 
some ^^'peedy and eflectual measures 
are adopti'd by Congress, our cause 
will b(' lost. 

It IS in vain to expect that any or mofo 
than a tnfling ])artof tins army will 
.igjin eiigagi' in the service on the 
('iicouragenient ofl’ered by Congress. 
Will'll men find that their townsmen 
and companions arc receiving twen- 
ty, thirty, and more dollars, for a few 
months’ service (which is truly the 
casi*), It cannot he expected, without 
using compulsion ; and to force them 
into tln' service would answer no 
valuable jiurpose. When men are 
irritated, and the passions inflam- 
ed, they fly liastily and cheerfully to 
arms: but, after t lie first emotions 
are over ^ u soldier, reasoned 

with upon the goodness of the cause 
he is engagi'd in, and the inestimable 
rights he is contending for, hears 
you with patience, and acknowledges 
the truth of your obsiTvations, but 
adds, that it is of no more importance 
to him than othi'rs. The oflicer 
rnakts voii the same reply, with this 
further remark, that his pay will no,t 
support him, and he cannot ruin 
hirnseif and family to serve his coun- 
try, when every member of the com- 
munity IS equally interested and bene- 
fited by his labours. * * * 
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It becomes evidently clear, then, 

- that, as this contest is not likely to be 
the work of a day, — as the war must 
be carried on systcMnatically, — and to 
do it you must have good officers, — 
there are, in my judgment, no other 
possible riK^ans to obtain them but by 
‘-'-establishing your army upon a ja'i ina- 
nent footing, and giving your officers 
good pay. This will induce gentlemen 
and men ofcharacler to engage : and, 
till the bulk of your officers are com- 
posed of such persons as are actuat- 
ed by princiy3les of honour and a 
spirit of enterprise, you liave Iitlle toj 
expect from them. They ought to| 
have such allowances as will euabh'j 
them to live like, and supyioit the! 
characters of, giuitlemeii. # * * | 
Besides, something is due to tlie man I 
who puts his lil(* in |your| hands,; 
hazards his health, and foisakes tliej 
sweets of domestic erijoyinent. Why , 
a captain in tlie conlirn'iital servicCj 
should receive no more than tivc'i 
shillings currency per day for ))er-j 
forming the same* duties that an offi-j 
cer of the same rank m theBntisli l 
service receives ten shillings sliuhng; 
frir, [ never could conceive, espc'eial- 
ly when the latter is provided uithi 
every necessary he njcpiires upon the' 
best terms, and the former can scarce | 
procure them at any rate. There isj 
nothing that gives a man cons(‘-i 
quence, and rendeis him lit for corn- 


not likely to end so speedily as was 
imagined, and to feel their conse- 
quence by remarking, that, to get in 
the rnilitia in the course of the last 
year, many towns were induced to 
give th(’rn a bounty. 

Foresermig the evils resulting from 
this, ami t he destructiv e consequences 
which unavoidably would foPow short 
eiihstimmls, 1 took tlie liberty, in a 
long hotter, (date not now rccollect- 
(‘d, as my letter-hook is not here.) to 
recommend the (mlistmeiits for and 
during the war, assigning such rea- 
sons for it as ('\.p(M*ience has since 
convinced me were well found- 
ed. At that time', twenty dollars 
would, I am p(‘rsuaded, have engag- 
(‘(1 the imm for this ti’rm. But it 
will not do lo look hack ; and, if the 
pr(‘S(*nt opjiortunitv is slijiped, I am 
persuaded ttiat tw(‘lv(‘ mouths more 
will iiicreasiioiir difficulties foui-fold. 
I >]ial!, thmefon', lak(j the freedom 
ofgivinjr It as my ojumon, that a 
good bounty he; imme(liat(‘ly ofTored, 
aided by tin? prolh'r of at least a 
hiindn'd or a hnndn'd and fifty acres 
of land, and a suit of clothes and blan- 
ket to each non-eommj^^sioTK'd officer 
and sohhei ; as I have good aiiliiority 
for saying, that, hovvevi'r high the 
men’s pay may appear, it is barely suf- 
ficR-nt, 111 ihe pri'hent scarcity and 
(le.irness of all kinds of goods, to 
keep them ui clothes, much less af- 


.mand, like a support that rendeit ford support to their families, 
liim independent of everybody bull If tins encouragement, then, is 
the state lie servos. given to the men, and such pay al- 

With rcs|)cct to the irien, nothing lowed the officers as will induce gen- 
but a good bounty can obtain themjtlermm of character and liberal senti- 
upon a permanent establishment ■ ments to engage, and proper care 
and for no shorter tinu' than tlie con- and jirecantion used in the nomina- 
tniLiance of the war, ought they to tion, (having more regard to the 
be engaged; as facts iiicontesiahly characters of persons, than the niirn- 
prove, that the difficulty and cost her of men they can enlist,) wc 
of enlistments increase with time, should m a little time have an army 
When the army was first raised at able to cope with any that can be 
Cambridge, I am persuaded the men opposed to it, as there are excellent 
.might have been got, without a materials to form one out of. But, 
bounty, for the war. After this, they while the only merit an officer pos- 
began to see, that the contest was sesses is his ability to raise men,-— 
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while those men consider and treat 
him as an equal, and (in the charac- 
ter of an odicc'r) regard him ii(» more 
than a broomstick, l)ein^ mixed to- 
gether as one common herd, no or- 
der nor discipline can prevail ; nor 
will the officer ever meet with that 
respect which is essentially necessary 
to due subordination. 

To place any dependence upon 
militia is assuredly resting upon a 
broken stall*, — men just dragged! 
from the tender scenes of domestic 
life, — unaccustomed to the dm of' 
arms, — totally unacquainU'd with ev-i 
ery kind of military skill ; which, be-j 
ing followed by a want of confidence j 
in themselves, when op[)osed to troops' 
regularly trained, disciplined, and, 
appointed, superior in knowledge, j 
and superior in arms, makes them! 
timid, and ready to fly from their own ' 
shadows. Besides, the sudden change 
in their manner of living (particular- 
ly ill the lodging) brings on sickness 
in many, im[)atienco in all, and such 
an unconquerable desire of return- 
ing to their respective homes, that it 
not only produces shameful and 
scandalous desertions among them- 
selves, but infuses the like sj>irit into 
others. 

Again ; men accustomed to un- 
bounded freedom, and no control, 
cannot brook the restraint which is 
indispensably necessary to the good 
order and government of an army ; 
without which licentiousness and 
every kind of disorder triumphantly 
reign. To bring men to a proper 
degree of subordination is not the 
work of a day, a month, or even a 
year: and, unhappily for us and the| 
eause we are engaged in, the little 
discipline I liave been labouring to 
establish in the army under rny im- 
mediate command, is in a manner 
done away, by having such a mix- 
ture of troops as have been called 
together withib these few months. 

^^xed and unfit as our rules 
anojifegulations of are for the 


government of an army, thi(j militia 
(those properly so called ; for of these 
we have two sorts, the six-moiit hit- 
men, and those sent in as a tempo- 
rary aid) do not think themselves 
subject to them, and therefore take 
liberties which the soldier is punish- 
ed for. This creates jealousy ; , 

lousy begets dissatisfactions ; and 
these by degn^es ripen into mutiny, 
k(‘oping the whole army in a confus- 
ed and disordered state, — rendering 
the time of those who wish to se(' 
regularity and good order prevail, 
more unhapjiy than words can de- 
scribe. Besides this, such repeated 
changes take place, that all arrange- 
mmit IS set at nought, and the con- 
stant fluctuation of things deranges 
every plan as fast as adopted. 

Tiiese, sir, Congress may he as- 
sured, are but a small part of the in- 
conveniences which might bci enu- 
merated, and altnl)ut(*d to militia: 
hut there is one that merits jiarticii- 
!lar atteniion, and that is the expense. 

I Certain I am, tliat it would be cheap- 
jOr to keep fifty or a hundred thou- 
sand in constant pay, than to depend 
' upon half the number, and siip[)Iy the 
|other half occasionally by militia. 
jTbe time the latter arc in pay, bel’ore 
! and after they are in camp, assembling 
jaiuJ marching, — the waste of am- 
I munition, the consumption of stores, 
j which, in spite of every resolution or 
'requisition of Congress, they must 
I be furnished witli, or sent home, — 
atlded to other incidental expenses 
consequent upon their coming and 
conduct in camp, — surpasses all idea, 
land destroys every kind of regulari- 
ty and economy which you could 
establish among fixed and settled 
troops, and will, in my opinion, prove 
(if the scheme is adhered to) the ruin 
of our cause. 

The jealousies of a standing army, 
and the evils to be apprehended 
from one, are remote, and, in my 
judgment, situated and circumstanc- 
ed as we are, not at all to be dreaded 
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but thf consequence of wanting one, 
according to my ideas, formed from 
the present view of things, is certain 
and inevitable ruin. For, if 1 Ws 
called upon to declare upon oath, 
whether the militia have been most 
serviceable or hurtful upon the whole, 
'.^1 "Should subscribe to the latter. 1 
do not mean by this, however, to ar- 
raign the conduct of Congress : in so 
doing I should equally condemn my 
own measures, if 1 did not my judg- 
ment : but experience, which is the 
best criterion to work by, so fully,! 
<ilearly, and decisively, reproliatcs the 
practice of trusting to militia, that 
no man who regards order, regulari- 
ty and economy, or who has any re- 
gard for his own lionour, cliaracter, 
or peace of mind, will risk them 
upon this issue. * 

An army formed of good officers 
moves like clockwork : but there is 
no situation upon earth less enviable, 
nor more distressing, than that per- 
son’s who is at the head of troops 
who are regardless of order and di.'^ci- 
pline, and who are unprovided with 
almost every necessary. In a word,! 
the difficulties, which have for ever 
surrounded me since I have been in 
^he service, and kept my mind con- 
stantly upon the stretch, — the wonrid.s 
which my feelings (as an officer) have 
received by a thousand things, which 
liave happened contrary to niy ex- 
pectation and wishes, * * * — add- 
ed to a consciousness of my inabili- 
ty to govern an army composed of 
such discordant parts, and under 
such a variety of intricate and per- 
plexing circumstances, — induce not 
only a belief, but a thorough convic- 
tion in my mind, that it will be impos- 
sible (unless there is a thorough 
change in our military sptem) for 
nie to conduct matters in such a 
manner as to give satisfaction to the 
public, which is all the recompense 
I aim at, or ever wished for. 

Before 1 conclude, I must apolcK 
gize for the liberties taken in this 


letter, and for the blots and scratch- 
ings therein, not having time to give 
It more correctly. — With truth I can 
add, that, with every sentiment of 
respect and esteem, I am your and 
the Congress’s most obedient, &^c. 

G. W. 

LETTER XXXV [I. 

Gcti. Washington to the President 
of Congress. 

llaerletn, Oci. 4, 1776, 

Sir, 

Bkfore I knew of the late resolu- 
tions of Congress, which you did me 
the honour to enclose in your letter 
of the* twenty-fourth, and before I 
was favoured with the visit of your 
committee, 1 took the liberty of giv- 
ing you iny sentiments on several 
points which seemed to he of impor- 
tance. 1 have no doubt hut that the 
committee will make such report 
of the state and condition of the 
jarniy, as will induce Congress to be- 
lieve, that nothing but the most vi- 
gorous exertions can put matters 
upon such a footing as to give this 
'ontinent a fair prospect of success. 
Give me leave to say, sir, — 1 say it 
with due deference and resjiect, (and 
my knowledge of the facts, added to 
the importance of the cause, and the 
stake 1 hold iii it, must justify tin; 
freedom,) — that your alfairs are in a 
more unpromising way than you 
seem to apprehend. 

Your army, as I mentioned in my 
last, is on the eve of its political dis- 
solution. True it is, you have voted 
a larger one in lieu of it : but the 
season is late ; and there is a mate- 
rial difference between voting of bat- 
talions and raising of men. In the 
latter there are more difficulties than 
Congress are aware of ; which makes 
it my duty (as I have been informed 
of the prevailing sentiments of this 
army) to inform them, that, unless 
the pay of the officers, especially that 
of the field-officers, is raised, the 
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chief part of those that are worth re- that no time is to be lost in n\ iking of 
taining will leave the; service at tiie fruith'ss exp(*riiiieiits. An unavailing 
expiration of the present term, as the trial of a month to got an army upon 
soldiers will also, if some grcjaler cn- the t(‘rms proposed, may render it ini- 
■couragement isnototfered them than praeticabh* to do it at all, and prove 
twenty dollars and a hundred acres fatal to our cause; as I am not sure 
of land. whether any rubs m the way of our eii- 

Nothing less, in tny opinion, than listments, or unfavourable turn iii'ltur ' 
a suit of clothes, annually gi\en to a (fairs, may not prove the means 
each nori-cornmissioned otlicer and of the enemy ri'crniting men faster 
soldier, in addition to the pay and than wij do. To this may he added 
bounty, will avail: and I (piestion the inextricable ditliculty of forming 
whctlier that will do, as the mHuny one corps out of another, and arrang- 
(from the inibrmation (»f one ,It>hn ing matters vvuh any degree of order, 
Mash, W'ho, with six otheis, was in the (“ace of an enemy, wdio are 
taken hy our guards) are giving ten watching for advantages, 
pounds bounty for recruits, and have At ( -amhridge, last year, wliere 
got a battalion under major llogers the ollicers (ami more than a suffi- 
nearly completed upon Long Island, ciency of them) were all ujxui the 
Nor will less ])fiy, according to spot.*w(‘ found it a work of such 
ray judgment, than I have taken the extrinne diflicnlty to know their sen- 
liberty of mentioning in tlie enclos- timents, (each having some terms to 
ed estimate, retain such olHcers as propose,) that I dcspaircjd once of 
we could wisii to have continued, getting the arrangements completed : 
The difference per month in each and I do suppose, that at least a hun- 
battalion will amount to hetler than dred alterations took jilace bidbre 
II hundred pounds. To this may be matters wito finally adjusted. What 
added the pay of the staii-ollicors ; must it In*, tlien, under the present 
for It is presumable they will also re- regulation, where the oflicer is to 
rjiiire an angrncritation : but, being negotiate tins matter with the slate 
few in nurnher, (he snrn \Sill no! he he comes IVorn, distant, perhaps, two 
greatly increased by them, and con- or tlijee hundred miles? — some of 
sequently is a matter of no great mo- whom, without leave or license from 
niciit : hilt it is a matter of no small me, set out to make y:>ersonal a[)pli- 
importance to make the several oOi- cation, the moment the resolve got 
•ces dosirahle. When thi^ yiay and to iheir hands. What kind of ollicers 
'establishment of an officer once bf‘- these are, 1 leave Congress to judge, 
come objects of interested attiiiitioii, If an officer of reputation (lor nom; 
the sloth, negligence, and even di.so- other should be ayijditxl to) is asked 
bedience of orders, which at tins to stay, what answer can he give, 
time but too generally priwail, will be but, in the first place, that be does 
purged off. But, while the servici* is not know whether it is at his option 
viewed with indiifcrence, — while the to do so, no provision being made in 
officcrconceives, that he is rathei con- the resolution of Congress, even re- 
ferring than receiving an obligation, commendatory of this measure; coii- 
— there will be a total relaxation of all sequently, that it rests with the state 
order and discipline, and every thing he comes from (surrounded, perhaps, 
will move heavily on, to the great dv- with a variety of applications, and i.n- 
trirnem of the service, and inexpressi- llucnced, probably, by local attach- 
b]etgi|i||eand vexation of the general, ments) to determine whether he can 
„ ||ffieritical situation of our affairs he provided for or not ? In the next 
time will justii)^ my saving, place^ if he is an officer of merit, 
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and kno^s that the state he comes 
from IS to furnish more battalions 
than it at presemt has in the service, 
he will scarcely, after two years’ 
faithful services, think of continunifr 
in the rank he now hears, whim new 
creations are to be made, and men 
" ApjJt')inted to offices (nowise superior 
in merit, and i^rnorant perliaps of 
service) over Ins head. A commit- 
tee, sent to th(‘ army from each state, 


that the certain and absolute Joss of 
oiir lilierties will be the inevitable 
conseipience ; as one unhappy stroke 
will throw a jiowerful weight into 
the scale against us, enabling gene- 
ral Howe to recruit his army as fast 
as we shall ours, — numbers being dis- 
p()S(*d [ to join him,] and many actu- 
ally doing so already. Some of the 
most proljxiible remedies, and such as 
experience has biouglit to my more 


may upon the sjiot fix things with a | intimate knowledge, I have taken 
degree of propriety and c(‘rtainty , ithe liberty to jmiiit out: the rest I 
and is the only methfid I can see f>f lu'g l(*ave to submit to the coiisidera- 
briuging iriatn^rs to a decision willi !ii<jii of Congr»‘ss. 

respect to tlu^ offi(‘-crs of the army.! 1 ask pardon for taking up so much 
But what can he done, in the mean- of tlu ir time with my opinions. But 
while, towards the arrange iiHud in!l should hetrav lliat trust which they 
the country, 1 know not. In the one'and my connlry bin e reposed in me, 
case you run the liazard of Jos-jwere 1 to he silent upon a matter so 
ing your officers; m tla; other of jextremely interesting. — With the 
encountering deday, unless .some me*- inejst jierfect estee'in, 1 have the ho- 
thod could be devised eif forwarding Inour to he, G. W. 


both at the same* instant. 

Upon the present plan, J plain- 
ly foresee an inlerventie)n of time* 
between the; old and ne*vv army, 
which must he; tille’d up witli mi- 
litia, (if to he iiad,) with whom no 
man, who has any r(;gard for his 
own reputation, can undertake; to be 
answerable for consce]iieru;es. I shall 
also be mistaken in my conjectures, 
if we do not lose; the most valuable 
officers in this army, under the pre;- 
sent mode of appointing them ; coii- 
se(piently, if we have an army at all, 
it will be composeel of materials not 
only entirely raw, but (if uiicommeui 
jrains are m^t taken) eiitir(‘Iy unfit: 
and I see such u distrust and jealousy 
of military power, that the; command- 
er in chief has not an opportunity, 
even by recornrm;ndation, to give the 
least assurances of reward for the most 
essential services. In a word, such 
a cloud of perplexing circumstances 
a|;ipear before me, without one flat- 
tering hope, that I am thoroughly 
convinced, unless the most vigorous 
and decisive exertions are 
ately adopted to remedy evils, 


LETTER XXX VI 11. 

Gen, ^Vai>/nns!^fon to the President 
of Coni>ress, 

Hc;>(l-(iuariiTs, IMornstown, Dec. 27,1776 
Sir, 

I iiWK the plcasun; of congratu- 
lating you upon the success of an 
enti’rpnso, which 1 had formed 
again.-^t a detachment of the enemy 
lying in Trenton, and w'lnch was 
execnled yesU rday morning. 

'J'lu; evenmg of tlie tW(*nty-fifth 
I ordered the troops intended for 
this service to parade hack ^ of 
M‘Konkey’s ferry, that they might 
hj'gin to[)assas soon as it grt'w dark, 
imagining wt should bo able to throw 
them all over, with the necessary ar- 
tillery, by twelve o’clock, and that 
we might easily arrive at Trenton 
by five in the morning, the distance 
being about nino tnilee. But the 
quantity of ice, made that night, im- 
peded the passage of the Imts so 
much, that it was three o’clock be* 
fore the artillery could all be got 
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over ; and near four, before the troops many they had killed ; but il fancy 
took up their line of march. not above twenty or thirty, as they 

This made me despair of siir[>ris- never made any regular stand. Our 
ing the town, as 1 well knew we loss is very trifling indeed, — only 
could not reach it before the day was two ofliccrs and one or two privates 
fairly brohe. But, as 1 was certain wounded. 

there was no makiug a retreat with- I find that the detachment of the 
out being discovered, and harassed enemy consisted of the three Hes- 
on re-passing the river, I deterrnin- siaii regiments of Lanspach, Kiiip- 
ed to push on at all events. 1 form- hausen, and Raid, amounting to 
cd my detachment into two divisions, about tifteen hundred men, arnl a 
one to march by the lower or river troop of British light horse ; l>ut, 
road, the other by the upper or Pen- immediately upon the beginning of 
nington road. As the divisions had the attack, all those who were not 
nearly the same distance to march, killed or taken, pushed directly down 
1 ordered each of them, iminediately the road towards Bordentown. These 
upon forcing the out-guards, to push would likewise have fallen into our 
directly into the town, that they hands, could my plan have been 
might charge the enemy before they completely carried into execution, 
had time to form. General Ewing was to have crossed 

The upper division arrived at the before day at Trenton ferry, and 
enemy’s advanced post exactly at taken possession of the bridge lead- 
eight o’clock ; and, in three minutes iiig out of town ; but the quantity of 
after, 1 found, from the fire on the ice was so great, that, though he did 
lower road, that that division had every thing in his power to effect it, 
also got up. The out-guards made lie could not get over. This dilh- 
but small opposition, though, for cully also hindered general Cadwal- 
their numbers, they behaved very lader from crossing with the Pennsyl- 
well, keeping up a constant retreat- vania militia from Bristol. He got 
ing fire from behind bouses. Wc part of his foot over : but finding it 
presently saw their main body form- impossible to embark his artillery, 
cd ; but, from their motions, they he was obliged to desist, 
seemed undetermined how to act. I am fully confident, that, could 

Being hard pressed by our troops, the troops under generals Ewing 
who had already got possession of and Cadwalladcr have passed the 
their artillery, they attempted to file river, 1 should have been able, with 
off* by a road on their right, leading tlieir assistance, to have driven the 
to Princeton. But, perccuving their enemy from all their posts below 
intention, 1 threw a body of troops Trenton. But the numbers I had 
in their way; which immediately with me being inferior to theirs be- 
checked them. Finding, from our low mo, and a strong battalion of 
disposition, that they were surround- light infantry being at Princeton 
ed, and that they must inevitably be above me, I thought it most prudent 
cut to pieces if they made any fur- to return the same evening with the 
ther resistance, they agreed to lay prisoners and the artillery we had 
down tlieir arms. The number that taken. We found no stores of any 
submitted in this manner was twen- consequence in the town, 
ty-three jmd eight hundred In justice to the officers and me.n. 

} iften. ^lonel Rahl I must add, that their behaviour upon 

seven this occasion reflects the highest ho- 
fe# ethers, ^ere iban^ wounded iii Ihe nour u|>qu them. The difficulty of 
^ town. exactly^ know how paminj; the river in a very severe 
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night, a^d their inarch through a 
violent siorm of snow and hail, did 
not in the least abate tlieir ardour : 
but, when they came to the charge, 
each seemed to vie with the otlier 
in pressing forward : and wiiro 1 to 
give a preference to any particular 
corps, I should do great injustice to 
the others. 

Colonel Baylor, my first aide-de- 
camp, will have the honour of dcli- 
\ering this to you; and from him 
yon may be made ac<iuamted with 
many other particulars. His spirited 
behaviour, upon (‘very occasion, re- 
(juires me to recommend him to your 
particular notice . — I have the honour 
to be, &.c. G. W. 

LETTER XXXIX. 

G'rw. Was/iinirfon to the President 
of Congress. 

IMuckemin, January 5, 1777 

Sir, 

I TiAVK the honour to inform you, 
that, since the date of my last from 
Trtuiton, I have removed with the 
army under my command to this 
place. Tim difficulty of crossing the 
Delaware, on account of the ice, made 
our [lassage over tedious, and gave 
the enemy an opportunity of drawing 
in their several cantonments, and 
assembling their whole force at 
Princeton. Their large piquets ad- 
vanced towards Trenton, — their great 
preparations, and some intellig(‘nce 1 
liad recened, — added to their Know- 
ledge, that the first of January brought 
on a dissolution of the best part of 
our army, — gave me the strongest 
reasons to conclude that an attack 
upon us was meditating. 

Our situation was most critical, 
and our force small. To remove 
immediately was again destroying 
every dawn of hope which had he- 
jTTn to revive in the breasts of the 
Jersey militia; and to bring those, 
troops, which had first cros^d the 
Delaware, and were lyipg at 


wix’s under general Cadwallader, 
and those under general Mifflin at 
Bordontown, (amounting in the 
whole to about three thousand six 
hundred,) to Trentim, was to bring 
them to an exposed place. One or 
the other, however, vvas unavoidable : 
the hatter was preferred, and tliey 
were ordered to join us at Trenton, 
which they did, by a night-march, on 
the first mslaiit. 

On the second, according to my 
expectation, the enemy began to ad- 
vance upon us; and, after some skir- 
mishing, the head of their column 
reached Trenton about four o’clock, 
whilst their rear w as as far back as 
Maidenhead. They attempted to 
pass Sanpink Creek, which ruqs 
through Trenton, at different places; 
but, finding the ford.s guarded, halt- 
(?d, and kindled their fires. We were 
drawn u]) on the other side of the 
creek. In this situation we remain- 
ed till dark, cannonading the enemy, 
and rcjceiving the fire of their field- 
pieims, which did us hut little damage. 

Having by this time discovered 
that the enemy were greatly superi- 
or in number, and that their design 
was to surround us, I ordered all our 
baggage to be removed silently to 
Burlington soon after dark , and at 
twelve o’clock, after renewing our 
fires, and leaving guards at the 
bridge in Trenton, and other passes 
on the .same stream above, marched 
by a round-about road to Princeton, 
where I knew they could not have 
much force left, and might have 
stores. One thing 1 was certaid of, 
that it would avoid the appearance of 
a retreat, (wdiich was of course,— or 
to run the hazard of the whole army 
being cut off,) whilst we might, by a 
fortunate stroke, withdraw general 
Howe from Trenton, and give some 
reputation to Happily we 

succeeded. We f(;>aXKi Princeton 
about s^n-rw with only three regi-. 
rnoflt^, three troops of light-horse 
In it« two of which were on their 
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mar^li to Trenton. These three re- having had no. rest for tvJb nights 
giipents, especially the two first, made and a day,) and the danger of losing- 
a gallant resistance, and, in killed, the advantage we had gained by 
wounded, and prisoners, must have aiming at loo much, induced me, 
lost five hundred men: upwards of by the advice of rny officers, tore- 
one hundred of them were left dead inKpiish the attempt : but, in my 
in the field; 'and, with wdiat I havi* judgment, six or eight hundred fresh 
with me, and what were taken in the troops, upon a forced march, would 
pursuit and carried across the Dela- have destioyed all their stores and 
ware, there arc near three hundred magazines, — taken (as we have since 
prisoners, fourteen of whom arc olfi- learned) their military chest, con- 
cers, all British. taining .seventy thousand pounds, — 

This piece of good fortune is and put an end to the war. The 
counterbalanced by the loss of the (uiemy, from the best intelligence 1 
J|»rave and worthy general Mercer, have been able to get, were so much 
colonels Hazlct and Potter, captain alarmed at the apprehension of this, 
Neal of the artillery, captain Klein- that they inarched immediately to 
ing, who commanded the first Virgi- Brunswick without halting, except at 
nia regiment, and four or five other the* bridges, (fur 1 also took up those 
valuable officers, who, wilh about on Millstone, on the different routes to 
twenty-five or thirty privates, were Brunswick,) and got there beforeday. 
slain in the field. Our whole loss From the best information I have 
cannot be ascertained, as many, who received, general Howe has left no 
were in pursuit of the enemy, (who men either at Trenton or Princeton, 
were chased three or four miles,) are The truth of this I am endeavouring 
not yet come in. to ascortam, that F may regulate my 

The rear of the enemy’s army ly- moveiiKints accordingly, 
ing at Maidenhead (not more than The militia are taking spirits, and, 
five or six miles from Princeton) was I am told, are coming in fast from 
up with us before our pursuit was this state: hut 1 fear those from Phi- 
over: but, as 1 had tlie procauiion to ladelphia will scarcely submit to the 
destroy the bridge over Stony Brook, hardships of a winter campaign much 
(about half a mile from the field of longer, especially as they very un- 
action,) they w'cre .so long rctardc'd luckily sent their blankets with their 
there as to give us time to move off baggage to Ihirlington. I must do 
in good order for this place. We them the justice, liowever, to add, 
took two brass ficld-piijces ; but, for that they have undergone more fa- 
want of horses, could not bring them tigiie and lip^rdship, than I expected 
away. We also took some blan- militia (es|)ccially citizens) would 
kets, shoes, and a few other trilling have done at this inclement season, 
articles, burned the hay, and de^l am just moving to Morristown, 
stroyed such other things as the* where J shall endeavour to put them 
shortness of the time would admit of. under the best cover I can : — hither- 
My original plan, when I sci out to we have been without any ; and 
from Trenton, wa.s, to have pushed many of our poor soldiers quite bare- 
on ta Brunswick: but the harassed foot, and ill clad in other respects. — I 
state of our troops, (many of tliem|have the honour to be, &/C. G. W. 
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